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PREFACE 


Tlic present volume covers the piiriocl August 21 to Docemhor 
M', t!l2I. The mouth of September wes the last lap in the race for 
“swaraj ^vithin a year". The stage was being set for a dynamic 
programme of action which would deliver the final blo\\* and 
compel the Government to bow to the strength of public o})inion. 
Unable to fatlwm the meaning of swaraj, whicli for Gandhiji was 
more a spiritual than a political state, many pcojile believed that 
he wouhl work some miracle and bring them freedom in the oviti 
sense before the end of the yi'ar. but, even as preparations proec‘ed» 
ed apace for ])ui'e, eoneentrated saty;e;ial’.a in the foiin ol'mass 
eivil disobedience in the selected areas of Uardoli and Anand 
talukas in Gujarat, Gandhiji had an uneasy feeling tliat he might 
not see India free within the time-limit set, and the thought iilled 
him with unbiwrahle aiivuihh of mind. The eonlents of this 
volume tt‘11 this two-fold story of prejiarations for the final pliase 
of the struggle on the one hand and of shocks and urnejvlues 
on the other. 

To prepare the ground for the silent revolution whieli he 
wisiwal to hring about among the iieople, Gandhiji hud under¬ 
taken a “pmdtibhim of tin' country", a jdlgrimage which took 
him from Karachi in the west to Dibrugarli in the east and from 
Itiw.ilpiiuli in the north to Tuticorin in the south. While he w.as 
far away in Assam in the course of this tour, he saw newspaper 
reporli of a sudden outbreak of violeiiee in Afalabar, In this eoast- 
id strip in the south-west, the Moplahs, descendant.-i of Arab imi- 
grants who had lor centuries lived in isolation from the mainstream 
of national life, luul on August 20 risen in revolt and deelured 
a “holy war". They had hut the vaguest notions of the Kiiilaftit 
movement and no e,,iieepllo;: whatever of jion-violent noi!-eo-o|;t'- 
ration. In their nnthinkin fury, they uttae.ked their Hindu iieigli- 
boitis and committed atrocities against them which threiitoied 
tlu; growing iliiulu-Muslim amity in the country. Things were 
made w»rse by tlie atuimie sif some Muslim leaders which seemed 
to condone the outr.iges, Gandhiji was hard put t<i it to assuage 
the feelings of the Hindus in the south. He rieo '.nl/n! that the 
Muplahs itad lost their hahmee, lint a])])ealed to the Hindu- to 
preserve a seioe of due or ipo; lion and not allovv the aherration 
of the .Moplahs to weakui the foundation of Hindu-Mudim unity. 
Hi! blamed the Government for letting the .situation as.sumc the 
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PREFACE 


The present volume covers the period August 21 to December 
M-, IS12I. The month of September wus the last lap in the race for 
‘'.svvaraj within a year”. The stage wa.s being set for a dynamic 
programme of action which would deliver the final blow and 
compel the Government to bow to the strength of public opinion. 
Unable to fatlKim the meaning of swaraj, which, for Gandhiji was 
mor<^ a spiritual than a political state, many people believed that 
he woukl work some miraclt! and bring them freedom in the overt 
scus(! before the end of the year. But, ev<m as preparations proceed¬ 
ed apace for pure, concentrated .caiva'^raha in the form of mas.'* 
civil disobedience in the selected areas of Bardoli and Anund 
talukas in Gujarat, Ciandiiiji had an uneasy feeling that he might 
not sec India free within the time-limit set, and the thought lilled 
him with unbearable aii;’ui.'>h of mind. The cxmlents of this 
volume tell this two-foUl story of preparations for th(! linal jihase 
of the struggle on the one hand and of shocks and misgivings 
on the other. 

To prepare the ground for the silent revolution which he 
wislmd to bring about among the people, Gaiidblji had under¬ 
taken a "'pmdahhka of the eoimli'y”, a pilgrimage which took 
hint from Karachi in tlic west to Dibrugarh in the east and from 
Rawalpindi in the north to Tuticorin in th’e south. "While he was 
far away in Assam in the course of this tour, he saw new.spaper 
reports of a sudden cmlla euk of violence in "Malabar. In this eoasf- 
iU strip in tlu; sniLl.-wc t, the Moplaks, descendants of Arab imi- 
grants who had for centuries lived in isolation from the niaiu'.trt am 
of national life, had on Augu-st 20 risen in revolt ami declared 
a “holy war”. They had hut the vaguest notions <if the Khilafat 
movement and no coiucptlun whatever of non-violent non-eo-(jpe- 
ratioti. In their unthinking fury, tin y attacked their Hindu neigh¬ 
bours and committed atrocities against than which threatened 
the growing Hintlu-Muslim amity in the country. Things were 
made worse by the attitude of s<mK; Muslim leadens whicli seemed 
to condone the outrages. Gandhiji was hartl put to it l<; assuage 
the feelings of the Hindas in the south. He n t'o-pii/cd that the 
Moplahs had lost their balance, but apjjealed to the Hindus to 
prt;.c-r-.i- a sense of due pn^poi tuei and not allow the alienatiou 
of the Moplahs to vveaken the foundaliun of Hindu-Muslim unity. 
He blamed the Government for letting the situation assume tire 
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prnporti'i's it I’-d uiul .I'.s.iilrd it for pirM-iiliuK iH>n-<I'-tipriiUinn 
lc.uli!!s fVtnn fwt.isim* ihrir Uitlui'nri’ tn n-sinir pr.in- ,vml min- 
inun;»l h.uminiv in tin- lie pliMiIrd Inr thr n.niuu's s^m- 

paihy for ihr Mtjplalis fur thr inliumaii itraimriu tlnv ^rir 
recm'in^ from ilio autlioutir''. Dr'-pitr l.iv situiir i<> loal 

the v^roumi, the irpiMeu'.dons of this I 01 .U uphrax.il ooniiiiurt} 
to be felt for a lunw time. 

GiimlhijiN efforts to pteonve HimUt-Mu'.lim aniity sremrd in 
be h,indie.ippeil by the .ibsnue of the Ah ItiolhriA, lhi> \\vrr the 
piijwip.il inteipieleu betivren the Mu'lini'' .ilid him liuiiie; this 
liin .S »ai;' of their speeehes dnrin '. the mnitihs jii rreiliiH; ihe 
piMunl eoverrd in this volmue h.ul tended iit ,(r.ite .in .itniosphrir 
of violence ,ind made them eonlioveisi.d luoue'. m the public 
life of the iMiiiltry. ihey iveie now arre\lrd fm 'Uppoilini; the 
Resolution of the Karaelii Khil.tfat t'onfi'irjirr irr;.mlinj; mili¬ 
tary .service, and jtrosecuteii in Karachi, (iandhiji by the 

Urotliers. !£e defenried and justilird their cunduei .iK-diot eiriy 
criticism, anti in speei-.h after sjJerch repeated what ilir Ah Bro¬ 
thers Were reported to have said at Karachi. He .irr.atigrd for the 
issue <»1 ,1 M utifesto signed by jnoiitiiieni leaders from all trver 
fn iia, su 4 )|}i>rtini{ the stand of the Ah Brothers (j». 2:t5), and even 
per.suaded titc Workiui; (aimntittee of the (amgiess to pa^^ a 
resolution reiteraiiiu; the Karachi Resolution ji. L»7J). Anil he 
wrote a ch.ilienging article, “ r.iiopeiim.: mUi l.os.diy", in which 
he declared: ”... I have lur hesitation in r-asing, that it is sinful 
for anyone, cither as soldier or civilian, to sersr this Government 
which has proved treacherous to the Mussulmans of India and 
which has been guilty of the inhumanitiw of the Punjab, I have 
said this from many a plaiforin in the pirscnrjr of sepoys*’ (p, 221). 
This was one of the articles on the basis of whitli (iandhiji was 
prosecuted and sentenced in March 1922. 

If, .as Gandhiji saw and admitted, Hindu-Mustim unity was 
a delicate plant which required careful nurturing, the swadeshi 
movement too needed much vigorous prupagatiun before it could 
command universal appeal. The bonfires of foreign cloth had dis¬ 
tressed even >a friend like C. F. Andrews, as being an expression 
of uiweasoning hatred of the foreigner jp. 41), Answering this 
ct'iliciim, Gandhijt said: "Destruction is the tjuickesl method of 
stinmlating production. By one supreme cflbri and swift destruction, 
India has to be awakened from her torpor and enforced idleness" 
(p. 44). Answering another critic, Gandhiji argued: "In burning 
fordgn clothes we are burning our taste for foreign finoies. . . . 
Xiw moUve was to punish ourselves and not the foreigner. . . . nie 
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idea of burning springs not from hate but from repentance of our 
past sins. , . . The disease bad gone so deep that a surgical opera¬ 
tion was a necessity” (p. 102). 

But the misgivings of critics were not allayed. A more vibrant 
dialogue over the suirjcct took place hctwccn the poet, Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore, and Gandhiji in October. The two had met in 
Calcutta on September 6. There were differences of opinion 
between them. Incorrect reports of the interview appeared in 
the Press in an obvious attempt to divide the two. In the 
Oetolrer issue of Modern Review appeared Tagore’s “brilliant essay” 
on the swadeslu movement, under the title “The Call of Truth.” 
The Poet Juul seen in tlic movement an attempt to shut out 
modern, internation:il influences from the country. In an empha¬ 
tic rejoinder under the title “The Great Sentinel”, Gandhiji 
auHw'tU'cd the Poet: “He pi'cseuts to our admiring gaze the beauti¬ 
ful pie.ture of the birds early in line morning singing h^Tnus of 
pi-aise as they soar into the sky. 'J'hese birds liud their day’s ftrod 
and soared with rested wings in whose veins new blsKicl had flowed 
during' the previous niglit. But I have had the pain of walcb.- 
ing' birds who lor waul of strengtli could not be coaxed even into 
a flutter of their wings. The lmm:in bird under the Indian sky 
gets up weaker than when he pretended to retire. ... I have 
fountl it impo.s.sjl)l<: to soothe .suflering I'atients with a song from 
Kabir, The hungry millions ask for one poem—insigorating 
food. They eaimi't i)e given it. They must earn it. .\nd tlicy can 
earn only by t'le sweat itf tlieir bntw” (p. 291). 

The intensity of Gandhiji'.s identifleation with the hungry 
masses led to a change i» Ids personal life. 'iYhile discus.sing tlie 
de,ii‘th of khiKli, CJ<iml!'iJi often recommended to the people 
severe austeiity in uppu'iT And he decided to practise wliaf he 
pre,idled. On the early morning of September 23, he went clad 
only in a loin cloth to a meeting of Madura weavers, lixplaining 
the change, he said: 'in our climate we hardly need more to pro¬ 
tect our Irodics during the warm months of the year. Let there, 
he no ;.ru,i,.;y dress” (p. IBII). On October 31, Gandhiji 
took a vow to spin half an hour every day before the second meal, 
anti to forgo the tneal if he failed to spin. Another life-long vow 
which Gandhiji took during this petiod was his w'eekly fast on 
Moiwiay, which was to be a “silence day”. 

This last vow was an outcome of his fast following the riots 
in Bombay on November 17, the day on which tlic Piincc of 
Walet landed in the city. Gandhiji had felt “that the Rince’s 
visit is iKting i xph-itid fur advertising the “beiugn” Biitbh tulc 
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in ImUa" j), :5jn\ unil ‘'aid (!i.a ti w i “I'fiit;'Kc, .iM* i! 3 . 
i'Mi (It liir laiui*' Jt. .i’t!'. ll«\ ftirn t« >! 1 . i..iil ,iih i mI Sl.f 
a (-.''inplrlr uf all t'mi» H*)?:", }ir)»i i;, iVi 

hxiimtr, ini! I'-mI ,il " \v,irti»'4 Ouit \v<*}t!4 In- ‘•■■ijjjr %•,} t, 

W>ni!»i *,v-i!U it< i.ilf .i.ut in thn \Ail>'n> lu!!> **i 

t*i' nh«'i<'r. i} have a- uiiiiii li-l'! ft-. 4c v-!-'*! 
lilf a-, >,vi’ tt» il't w!.*U w*' H'fa " 'n. 'r'l;' . ()n !'a* 1.. th. r\f n 

as Uanilhtji ^v-a (■(‘jli'’aU»’aiii;n the |'r(t|i'r a| a ssT»-t-ji 5 ' 

on ihn pi’ili-i-: t’.ilm wliich iiu'V iia<! .0 t'a; pi r-,.-; •. »-i| tlr ,jt’l<' jntca*. 
«:ar..nu ia auatijcj ,ia'!f ut the «il', a ni"!* h.ni ’{a'.f'ti av‘i''ttita./ 
|va|)Ii* «•!.-> U.ui U'*l t'if !>. H<‘ ivl ! a 5 .can ta'‘| }v 

liUiiliiiaicd li*,' t'ais "Uthii'-it itf V ,* Ijf* i it!, l.>5i I'V !}n- 

3 li ,t(arlia:ii, ia Apiil i‘4'* ' fj-- W" . !i. a irtn-i jvijH'-n 

on Jill* laiiir (|,u, 'jr “Wr lent- ffa*! ,j f'lm-f(.<' 'V.-'a.*.i. 

I ha'*(‘ lii't'si jint t<‘ i1 .HU*-'’ ”jc 1-.l--, \r i 

an in il.r i.-U’u'i'jf in lu- -i'.!: " I'*.-- .-juia'-ti if ,-a 

I hai’i* jv'itiH* >*r<i tiiiriu., <'' 0 " la-i l^v.t i!.iv ita, lijol in hr- 
uii’t" 4 », lM»;. Auil ill* ”¥•>« t’an 4|«!ir tlr.iil*. I 

mu.i 4'» ill..* uini**4 «i*|»ara!i.'ji ic jI i, > .ti-allu’•'! na-'u .n-d 
W»an'*ii who haw iho vi*tijijfi »4' tii.ii havr M-nir 

iiitu iK’inv, lo j'rlv tluonnji mv iusiruiOf'iUaliti'* '|». ‘fo/ . Ur w.'.v •'! 
prnanif and irjtaiatioij, }»- nmlrjlcoli. aa li. l ijj! ihr 

dllliMrut nomiiUiJhfii'. «Si l*'»' «i!s ijiatii* ju'.i. i- v».d. '<3,r as,dim, 

Ciandhiji wa-, .oon (*iiah!**t! to lnral i!.*- ia t, fait tlir |»i.hsaal 
iUitr»»|>b*r«* in tin* lanuitiy had Innat .ullf h-nthv' vttiair,!, Iiciss hi*,- 
jiutttl «>i'vt«‘W, t‘» him to ahaitdoi} ihf ina-c «hsl 4s-.i,h*'4'.*-fa»* 
for wtikli iitirut.nr |«i*|»a»at»»»ii't lottl lirrw ,.ls iu 

arnas in lt«: ttmiituy. Hut, .althmiid. tl-uulhiji wo. jn<'ih,r4 |m |i4it 
hi'i hand, llu* Guvr* ummtt ‘.watrii to hau- 4r« jt!r*| to r thr S' ".Ur. 
Voluntwr of>|a»i/.4ltu}ss di'^h.imUal tjj lh'»"a!, in d >- t'-t*., tin* 
Funjab aitti i)rihi; tiationalKl tu'wiujtrii ^rtr '.atpj’tvrv.rd, and 
italiiiiial if.wki'H Uk« i.a!a L,t|nat Rat, Aloylal Krhin, jawahatjal 
Jlehru ami th R. O.w, ilt« Fir-sklriiio-li .%'1 <4 thr fofiii<:«4jj5j<K 

of the t’.tnww at Ahmni.ih.wl, wne .u'rrtirif in tjun.h niiir-;- 
Htcm. Gaitdhtji Utajetl lluj prujilr to t.tlr »t|» th** i;**.alirnt;r. Mjtral- 
iuy, at Aliim'dahatl oit Octoftw 'id, he viid; *,.e do not have 

evtfii full nwtJtlfi. The t:wi!,re« will hr jnrfusjs',; oji iHnein- 
ber 23. If we do noi have tite Ha;/, of ;»wMf’aj ittiltjdrd by that 
ti«t»h wt»»t will be the of having eotteritnl tlnr f.onilfensJ*'” 
(P. 3tK)) 

The pfepatatitHW for the mmm t4‘ liac C.duHte'** at Almuala- 
bad bring out the dowa-to-eartb ptaciifaliiy «f CJandldji. iik 
iMtruuitam in ropect 01 slioe-parktng, lavatorir** utwah., thiiii.- 
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ing water, Ughtin!;, language-wise kitchens, etc., in JJ'avajivan (pp. 
5(i-2 an<l hH-G) reveal his attention to the minutest detail even 
when he was occupied with problcm.s of gigantic magnitude. 

In another <x>ntext he wartis us against the neswpaper reports 
of sptxtches, “fji spite fif all the goodwill in the world, reporters 
hav<' rarely suc.e.<'eded in reptirting my speeches correctly. Indeed 
the best thing w‘>uld Ix^ not to report speeches at all, except when 
they have umh'r ^oTiir revision by the speakers themselves. If this 
simple rule were folloy^rd much misunderstanding could be 
avoided” (p. 

Though th<! writings included in this volume are necessarily 
dontinaUxl by j>o!itical issues, others which reveal inor(; intimate 
aspects of Gandliiji's p. -'. nalily are not wanting. The account of 
his tour of .\ssaia (pp. fjH-Jt and 81-1)1) is touched by a poetic 
sense of <1' .•.>vi;ry, and reveals Gandhiji’s uufcigii'd joy in the 
Iwiauty physical nature and his deligh.t in the simplicity of un¬ 
sophisticated human nature. The social ])rtihl« in of the “fallen 
sistern” in Ilurisal eivt rpio.i icd him with shame at the thought 
of the crime ••■•ipetrated by man against woman. “As tite picture 
of these sistitrs grows more vivid in my mind, the themght strikes 
me, -wlfat if they had been my sisters or daughters? Why this 
‘if’? They are so indeed” (p. 94). In a self-sufficient statement on 
Hinduism us he unil rstood it, he described his attachment to it 
with the winning frankness of an e-sayist; “I can no more des- 
criljt) my heeling for Hinduism than for my own wife. She moves 
iw! as m> other wonran in the world can. Not that she has no 
faults. I dare say she has many more than I see myself. But the 
feeling of an indissoluble bond is there. T-ven so I feel for and 
about Hinduism with all its faults and lintitations. Nothing elates 
me so much as the. music of the Oita or tlic RaptayaiM by Tulsi¬ 
das, the only two books in Hinduism I may be said to know” 
(p. 249). 

He found at the end of the year that his message of swaxaj 
through the constructive programme of self-purification had met 
with no response and that he had reached only the car of the 
people and not pierced their heart. “Should I not kneel down 
in all humility before my Maker and ask Him to take away this 
useless body and make me a fitter instrument of service?” (P. 4^) 
But the mood soon passed, and the scre-nity of Gandhiji’s faith 
survived the painful disillusionment of his passionate hope for a 
rirjeu'* atod India by the end of the year. The one year’s time¬ 
limit Which he had set for the attainment of swaraj served only to 
involve the people more closely in the sfriritual samna whose ful- 
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mi': TO THE READER 


lu rr|.vi>il')n!'i: English miiicrlul, oviTy endeavour has been 
made to adhere strictly to the oriyie.;!. Obvious lyjm'rivjilitoJ 
errors have been corrected and words abbreviated in tlic text have 
:,'eiier.il!y been sinill out. Variant spellings of names have, how¬ 
ever, been retained as in the original. 

Matter in square brackets has been supplied by the Editore. 
Qiioted p.i when! tluse are in English, have been set up 
in small type and 'yin-'.tll;' printwl with indent. Indirect report.s 
of si»eer.lus( ami passages which artt not by (riuidhiji liavi! ken 
set up in small ty[it;. In n-ports of speeches and intcrvhiws, 
sliglit changes have sometimcis been made in ts/"ag> ' not attri¬ 
buted to 0. 

While translating from tht! Gnjarati or Hindi, elforts have 
been made to itebiw! fidelity and also re:ida!iiiity in English. 
Wbiw translations were iivailable, these have been used with 
miniiumn Titv.f.,,i,iry ehaieos to bring them into esmformity wth 
the original 

The date of an item has b»:n indicated at the top riglit-liaud 
corner; if the original is imdatcd, the inferred date is printed 
within square brackrts giving rwms where neassary. The date 
given at the end of an item alongside the simrce is that of publi¬ 
cation. 

In tlie sonree-line, the symbol S.N. stands for documents 
available in the Salxirnuti S;i:igiMh.iI.iy.i, Ahmdabad; (J.N. refen 
to tlit)se available in the Gitndlu Smarak Nidlii iutd .^;ui;n\ili;tlaya, 
New Delhi; C.W. denotes documents secured by the (liill.y,t<‘d 
Works of Midiatma Gimdhi. 

References to Volume I of tliis series arc to the Aupst 1958 
edition. References to An AuMpa^ or Th Stoiy tf M) Exfurh 
mts with Truth cite only the Part^ and Chapter in view of the 
varying pagination in Afferent editions. 

The Appendices provide background material relevant to the 
text. A lilt of xurces and a chronology for the period covered by 
the Volume arc given at the tsnd. 



filment was the pre-rcquisitc for attaiitui,!!: jxiHtif.t! fnidcni. Hr 
had laid down easy conditions and liad told tlu* peopic; ’‘ruHil 
these conditions and win swanij” (]>. 557). A'- ihr I'iir-x U. ! r 

was no atheist and, therefore, no jn ssiini.^a. “\V!iy iiulrrd ‘ iiouUi I 
commit suicide because India may not have won '.waiaj? {f hr 
sincerely desires swaraj, let her light for it and s'.rt it” qt. .hil). 



jYOTE to the reader 


In n;iir<>(l:uu!\j; English m;Ut;d;iI, every endeavour has been 
made adhere strictly to the original. Obvious typographical 
errors have Ixa^n corroctt;d and words abbreviated in the text have 
generally been sp<!lt out. Variant spellings of names have, how¬ 
ever, bin'll retained as in the original, 

Matter in square brackets has been supplied by the Editors, 
Qiioted passages, where tliesc are in Englisli, liavc been set up 
in small type and ictnumilly jirinted with indent. Indirect reports 
of spiieehes and passages which are not by Gtuulhiji have been 
set up in small type. In reports of speeches and interviews, 
slight cliaiigcs liave sometimes been made in passages not attri¬ 
buted to Gandbiji. 

Wlitli! translating from the Gujarati or Hindi, efforts have 
been made to achwve fidelity and also readability in English. 
Wlu're translations were availalilo, these have been used with 
minimum necessary changes to bring them into conformity with 
the origlmd. 

'Die date of an item has been indicated at the top riglit-haiul 
corner; if the original is undated, the inferred date is printed 
within square brackets giving reasons where necessary. The date 
given at the end of an item alongside the source is that of publi¬ 
cation. 

In the .soiu-oe-linc, the symbol S.N. stands for documents 
available in the Sabarmtiti Sangrahalaya, Ahmedubad; G.N. refers 
to those avaibblt; in tlic Gandhi Smarak Nidhi and Sangrahalaya, 
New Delhi; G.W. denotes documents secured by the Collected 
Works of Mahatma Gandhi. 

References to Volume I of this series arc to the August 1958 
edition. References to An Autobiography or The Sloiy of My Expert 
mnts with Truth cite only the Part and Chapter in view of the 
varying pagination in diflercnt editions. 

The Appendices provide backgromid material relevant to the 
text. A list of sources and a dironology for the period covered by 
the Volume arc given at the end. 
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For la.iliThi,! in thi< v.iliiiuo, wo .uo o> s 

aiati Aslir.uu IVi'.-crvanMii .uMi Mojiio'-n.i I'ln ■ ,-oj 
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L UJ^TOUCHABILITT 


1 have received so many comments on Shastri Vasantram’s 
letter* giving his interpretation of untouchability that it would 
take up too much space to publish theni all. However, I regard 
these comments as a good sign. Everyone of the correspondents 
wants the issue to be determined on a religious and philosophical 
level. Their comments show that they will not be satisfied with a 
purely pragmatic solution of the problem. If Hindu society, 
though providing Antyajas- with all facilities, continues to look 
upon them as untouchables even if they take a bath after coming 
into contact with filth, these fundamentalists would regard it as un¬ 
bearable and sinful. These correspondents arc not reformers. They 
do not believe that all that is ours is bad and all that is Euro¬ 
pean is good; they arc men of moderation. They look upon them¬ 
selves as Hindus and take pride in the fact. They attach the ut¬ 
most importance to self-restraint. I am overpowered with joy at 
this and, in their uncompromising attitude, I see an early deli¬ 
verance from the sin of untouchability, 

Wc occupy ourselves so much with hair-splitting discussions 
about what the Shastras mean that, instead of turning dust into 
corn wc turn corn into dust, cling to the bran and leave the grain, 
run after insipid whey and forget the butter. The letters lying 
around me indicate that we arc about to leave behind the age 
of songs and enter the age of action. There arc four castes, and 
not five. The practice of untouchability is not evidence of self- 
restraint, it is not a restriction inherent in tlic caste system. To 
regard as untouchable those also wlio are outside the pale of the 
caste system is not tlic way of compassion but of hard-heartedness. 
I’he soul is nt^ver polluted by the touch of the leper; on the con¬ 
trary, if such contact is inspired by a spirit of service, it is ele¬ 
vated, Service of the Bfmngi^ is dharma; compassion lies in nurs¬ 
ing an ailing Bhartgi before others. If such a Bhangi has been en¬ 
gaged in sanitary work, to take a bath [after contact with him] is 
simple hygiene and is absolutely necessary, but failure to do so 
does not threaten one with spiritual ruin. There can be sin in 

* PublislieJ ia J^aiuijhant 17-7-U*:*! 

2 Etymologically, “lawt-bom” lowest on the social scale; traditionally 
charged with sanitary <luties 

3 One or the communities attending to scavenging work 
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rers do not get more t!ian tliis. For such woik, one should have a 
hardy constitution. But the spinning-whn'l c;in Ik* used by any 
weak-bodied girl and she can, if she will, r.irn two .uiinis d.iily. 
No other aspect of non-co-operation has piiKiucrd tin* same rllrrt 
on the people as ll»c spinning-wheel movement. Smne luisr t nine 
to worship it as a means of profitahie etuplnymem. It has iM-emnc 
popular among all classes, among huth Hindus and Mtislim^. If 
it does not come tf» te universally aeeeptril ami if, by me.ms t»f it, 
we do not succeed before September :$(l in pnniiu ing .dl our re¬ 
quirements of cloth and caiumt, in eonsecjucner, huyentt foreign 
cloth, that will be solely due ut our hiek of oig.nn/.ing ability .nnl 
efficiency. 


Weavers’ i re riNu 

There is a small town in Bihar e.dled Bih.ir Sh.uif. It has 
a population of 25,000. The well-known Tii ih.mk.u M.diavir.t 
Swami* wtis born, and also <licd, in its nrighbrniilnKHl, There 
are majestic temples here, on the w.ty to Bih.ir Sharif. The 
place is known as Sharif because it is .isjah i.iird with .i famous 
Muslim saint. The place, they say, is esteemed srroml only ui 
the shrine of the Pit in Ajmer, riierc are about live huiidmi weas’- 
ers living here. Mc»l of them arc .Muslims. 'Flir (kmgrnss Com¬ 
mittee and the Khilafat Committee hehl a sjiccial meeting of the 
weavers. All ol us pleaded with them at this ntreting atul they 
have agreed to use in the future exclusively hand-spun yam for 
weaving, and nuU yam only if they must. Till now. they have 
been using foreign yam exclusively, though they ihernsrlvni told 
me that their fortrfathers used only hand-spun yam. From now 
on, if these weavers are supplied gooil hand-spun yam, they will 
most certainly use it to the exclusion of other yarn. If no cnitin- 
siastic workers come forward, they will as certainly eoniinuc 
to use fweign yam even though they have agreed to use hand-spun 
9“*“ “ ‘o persuade weavers, carders, carpcnien. 

blasAsmiths and ^ers to t^ interest in public work. 1 hoijc that 
m wety town of Gujj^t, Congress workers will get in loucli with 
such artisans, enrol &em as members and secure their services, 
m us not mind if they earn well; wc should be satisfied if only 
they ^vc preference to public work and charge for such work 
at a Bttle less than the prevailing rate. 


* Last of the line of 


seers whose teachmgs evolved into J^iaUm 
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Great “Yajna”* 

Renouncing the use of foreign cloth is a great yajna in which 
we arc engaged. Swaraj lies in our being completely successful 
in it. We need not, however, feel anxious how such a mighty task 
ran be accomplished within a month; for anyone who is distracted 
by fear loses his wits, feels dizzy and cannot sec his way. If we 
reflect, we shall see tliat swaraj is quite easy to win, for it is our 
birtliright. So, assuring ourselves that swadeshi must be easy, we 
should give ourselves up wholly to the work. To do this, we should 
have determination and be industrious. The more I tour the 
country, llic more I see that the easiest way for us is to weave in 
our own homes the cloth we require. It is much easier to teach 
everyone how to spin and weave, sitting in his t»wn home and liv¬ 
ing in his own town, than to assemble vast numbers at one 
place and use their labour. As Shri Amubhai has shown, the task 
which, cv(m if we proceed at a fast pace, we shall take not less 
than 25 years to accomplish through mills, we can, given conviction, 
accomplish in 25 days. But just as anyone starting to cook a meal 
cleans his utensils first, so also should we cleanse ourselves of the 
filth of fonrign cloth. Unless we do so, our lethargy will not 
leave us. As a man who has been rendered incapable of walking 
for some time is afraid of giving up the support of the stick even 
after he is cured and limps for fear of falling down, we too shall 
not be able to stand on our feet as long as we lean on foreign 
cloth for support. 

[From GujaratiJ 
Xavajiviin, 21-8-1921 


:l to the people of bihar 


Tbzpur, 

Assam, 

Bhadrapada Krishna 4 [August 22, 192L]^ 

'fhe faith and devotion of the Biharis arc beyond description. 
I know well your love for motlicr cow. You arc the admirers of 
Tulsidas*, supreme among devotees. You follow the religion of 
compassion. 'Oicre is only one golden way of saving mother cow: 


Sacriftce 

^Gaadhiji wm in Tczpur on tliis date. 

^ Great Hindi author of the Hixwli epic, Ratmcharilamanasa 
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yoa should help your Muslim hreihrni in s.iv imt ih.«t «i!»rr row 
which is the Khilafat. t’.onqtiru»l ihns In Knr. om MinUm hrrih* 
ren can save the cow. Our religion lioc. iu>i ir.»< h im ih.»i in nnlrr 
to save an animal we shouhl lake a Inun in lilr, UV dumhi it.irri* 
ficc our own lives for the life we wi-li i» s.ur. Our rrllj^itin calls 
it tapaschatye, We can follow religion onlv tin <nigh itip^iuhttiya. 
Tapaschatya emerges out of ctunp.issinn .nttl in i omp.i'i'.iiin ahme 
is dharma. 

How can we say .inything wh.ur\< r in nilirn i.i l.mg .tt we 
have not rid ourselves of sin? Do we ma MU rows uiih our own 
hands? How do we Ural the progeny «if ihr lov.’ Wli.n rru.hing 
burdens do we nni lay on bulltjcks! To s.iy noihnu; i>i Imllncks, 
do we give enough feed to the cow? Hmv iiuuh milk iI<j we le.ive 
for the calf? And who sells the cow [lo the InUiiin] ? Whai e.in 
we say of tlie Hindus who do lliis for ihe sake .>( a tew mjjrrs? 
What do we do about it ? 

Cows have always been sl.iugliicrnl for Knglish soldiers. 
What have we done almut it? Taking all this into account, why 
should we be angry with our Muslim brethren who slaughter 
cows considering it a matter of rcUgitm ? The le.iat sve ran do is 
to clean our soiled hands. 

It was a great mercy that on the day of lUkm-td our Muslim 
brethren maintained complete calm, were very ronsitleraic to ui 
and, so far as they could, refrained from slaughtering cows. We 
are grateful to them for this. 

But it is necessary to make sure that this is m in future years 
also. Tliercfore we riiould give up [eating] goal’s meat, etc. If 
we do this, the price of these animals will go down and the price 
of cows will rise. We ritould make the very trade in cows impossible. 
We can do all this only when in our work we iliow discrimination, 
compasfflon, reason and sclf-iacrificc. 

You have great faith m religbn. Living in the sacred land 
whi^ produced Janaka, Buddha and Mahavira, holding to 
patience and your rdi|pon, you can do great work and sliow to 
the whole of India the righttmui path which will lead to Ute 
saving of mother cow. 

tW mwmt, 

Mohandas KAStAUctuum Gandhi 

[From Hindi] 

2>9-I921 



4. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 


Tezpur, 

Silence Day \jiugust 22, 192iy 


IlIIAISURI MAHADEV^, 

I hope you have received my letters. You too must have 
writteu to me, but no letter has reached me so far. If you had 
been with me in Assam, your gift for poetry would have got suffi¬ 
cient food. But we arc not born for enjoyment in this land of 
duty. We have, ihcrefjiv, to draw what poetry we can from 
Assam and Prayag’ both. 

Tile following itinerary is very nearly correct. 


2:j 

Jorhat 

24-25 

Dibrugarh 

Silchar 

27 

2B-2!) 

Sylhet 

51-1 

Chittagong 

5rd 

Barisai 

4th 

Calcutta 


We shall be staying in Calcutta for about ten days. We may 
have to go to Bolpur for a day during that time. 

Other news you will find in Xavajivan and Toung India. 


Blessings from 


From a pUoiuaat of the (Kijaratl: S.N. 11122 


5, STATEMENT OX REPRESSION IN PRINCELY STATES 


[Before August 25, 1921] 

In the course of my journey to Gwalior, I was shocked to see 
tliat people at stations shrank even from approaching our train. 
On platforms there was no swadeshi cloth to be seen at all. In 
this State the non-co-operation movement has been completely 
stopiJcd. 'Wearing a khadi cap or possessing a charkha is regarded 

• Gandhiji left Teepur on the 22nd in a boat and reached Jorhat via Now- 
gong on August the 24th, instead of the 23rd. 

* 1892*1942; Gandliiji'a seaetary for 25 year# 

s The addreiisee was at Frayag, i.e,, AlWiabad. 
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with disfavour—it is in fact considi'rcd an nfTcnri*, I firmly hrlirvr 
that the Maharaja Sahib’s thinking ranimt Iw <iM mean. My sym¬ 
pathy is wholly with the hfaharaja. 'i’lu' puiMtiums inHiirnre of 
the Government is nowhere so marked as it is in the Indian 
States. For while the States ran cirect nu lefniiii' of any kiml, 
they are frequently made to strike at the liberty of ilirir subjreis. 
Besides, under the aegis of the <»inernmrnt they h.m also lie- 
come, along with the rest of India, weak anil inrsjjomible. 
Therefore, if a self-willed ruler wants to lyr.umi/r os er his jieople, 
he can give even more trouble than the \^ierroy. This is the 
greatest defect in the present administr-iiive Mi-up. I hojir that 
much of what I have been told at the Gwalior Station i* exaggerat¬ 
ed and that tlic rc}we!!.sion carried on here is not .n trriiblc as it 
is reported to be. 

[From Hindi] 

Aaj, 25-8-1921 


6. NOTEH 


Non-co-operatiox in Andhra 

I am sviiting these notes at Mr. Mazhand Ilak’s' Sadakai 
Ashram in Patna situated on the banks of the Ganges. I have al¬ 
ways considered Bihar to have done the Iresi for non-co-oprraiton, 
Andhm I have put next. But it is difficidt lo say whirh Prmime 
will do better. Amyway Uie local Government are certainly assUi- 
ing the people in their discipline. This is what Mr. Honda 
Venkatappayya says in his latest letter: 

In my last tetter I inrormeti you ihai after it«e furni* nf mssetf and 
throe merchant friends of mine, the plejiden id ihd kmoU-csI io 
boycott the couru till the 31st December. Afirr our trlc«*e ihe ftw at 
Bapatla, the next important town in ihU disiriei, has »l«> tesulsed m do 
the same. Mr. Prakasam* and myself arc ptorcedinR lo other siaiiuns in 
this district to have the courts similarly b^coited by die plea<ler». ‘Ibe 
city of Guntur has <me District Court and two Suhctmtis besides two 
patriot Muniif’s CourU and several Magisierial Courts. In ttafuiita there 
» a Sub-court and two District Munsirs Couru. At presesii all ilww 
courts stand abandoned except by a few. We hope to have ili« couru in 


®**’**’’ founders of Muslim ijmiDte; lan-r, ii 

presu^t, gave active tupport to Gaadhlji hi Chawparan 

(1836-1957); editor, Smmiojmi was called "Andl.ia Kcsari’ 
bon of Andhra; fiat Chief Mbister of compoaiie Madias Siai* 
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othrr stations in this <listiict sixnilarh tihandonccl. Aihitration boards to 
hoar and disixiso of lioth original suits and appeals have l:ccn formed and 
fl)t; lirst sitfinf! of the:c courts will commciK'c the day after tomorrow 
(i.e., Monday, the Hlh instant). It is aimed to have all the suits and appeals 
now peitdiitii^ in the. eonrt.s to he withdrawn from the British courts and 
iclcrieil to the arbitration (;ourt,s. After lejfular estahlishment ol parallel 
courts .ind tlur paralysalum td the administration of justice tiifhc British 
Courts in this district. I have every hope that other districts will soon 
follow tlie example. Onr aim is to complctxx this svork in our district and 
next pro( (!pd to other districts if they do not begin to do it themselves in 
the meanwhile. 

'i'hc merchant i-ommutii(y in tins district, particularK in this city, 
have had a rcmarkahlc .aw.akening. On the day f)f Lokamauya Tilak’s* 
.umivcr iai”, ainmst every one of them wore the new .swadeshi clothc.s and 
attended the processiotj and the meeting. The cloth nicrchaals here are 
Willing to deal in swadeshi cloth, providixl they arc shown a way to dis- 
pos<; of the ftireign gimiLs now in .stock with them. In the whole of this 
ili-iinct, there is 2'.) lakhs w<)rtli of foreign cloth and yarn. Of this, about 
h.ill i.s goilroitj Indian mills. In this town of Guntur, the mercliants liave 
with them tlirec lakhs worth of foreign cloth and yarn. They arc willing 
to r«-ex[)ort the stock to any place outside Imlia, and t<i deal .solely in 
•iw.»dftsl»i cloth and yarn. 

I therefore request you kindly to refer me f«> some friends in Bombay 
who may he willing to inftirm me ns to what the cloth merchan(.s in Bom¬ 
bay propose to do with their foreign .stock, and if there is any way of 
helping our merchant fricruls here to get lid of their stock.s without loss 
to them hy exjsorl to places outside India. 

I hope that the onthasiasm of the pleaders will prove true and 
husting. 'rhi.s Ijttycott of law-courts even hy way of protest will do 
good to them and the country. Regarding the difficulty of the 
rnercliants, all I can advise them is that they should themselves 
tlevise a method of sending out the stock through the principal 
dealers. I wish, too, that the merchants in Bombay will come to 
the assi,stance of the dealers throughout India and try to re-export 
as much stock as is possible. But supposing no arrangement is 
arrived at, the dealers in foreign cloth and yam should not 
force the sale of their stock but sell only to customers who insist 
on buying foreign cloth. I do not expect that the whole of India 
will all of a sudden understand and accept the duty of renounc¬ 
ing tlie use of foreign cloth. Tlicrc is still more than a month left 

• Bal Gang.-uihar Tilak (1856-1920); political leader, scholar and writer; 
( /</« also Vol. n, p. 380. 
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and much can be done dtiring that time .f n*. fuitl.r, ,n.u it.ises »f 
foreign yarn or cloth take place. 

HiNnr-Mt'Si iM I’Nitv 

Mr, Saiyad Mahammad, IVsidrin, Klnl.il.n (’-<<mmitirf, 
Unnao, writes as follows to the nliior: 

I have real! with w«l aiiKiciv ir(n uk« m >ntir |uper 

aliniit the Muswlmaun* not i«iiniii« the f« •« ■' looirr (»( rrifret 

that the Hindu !e.vler» in diuriiH Reort-dl^ lr<-J a «»i! <.| r.itanRrmenl 
from their MiiMulmin nei«ht>oui» ;uitt l^o), il.r and Muwutoan 

workers in small ctisiricu sur liird with it>r ainlniM.ii nt i>rtw.i.al »<lw- 
tiscinent and claim a sui>ei ioi ity whiih i* the nvo .tv>(trt..u» to 

real unity. The result is that the HitnUi w<*fkcf» Kai.tU lakr aji\ artu-e 
part in the Khilafat movement, and thr Roll «l»u Rru t he IttmRteM 

Committees are doing nothing so f-ir as thr iifnjMRanda »<<ok « con* 
cerned, and they think that their w.»ik is n^htr dilTnrnt f«.>m tl.at ot Urn 
Khilafat Committees. This evil in small disuirts •• mmt dr|»htt«ljle, and 
in spite of my most earnest endeavours to hrlng ah*»«i » complete union, 
matters have not gone beyond a surface unity. Onre the llimlwi under* 
stand and realise ihii power of unity, J can confulenily say that tlm cow 
sacrifice in this district will be reduced to almmi nothing Our great ins* 
pediment is their aloofness. 

I should be very sorry, indeed, if lltc Hiiiihts wf I’itnat* arc apa¬ 
thetic to the KiiUafat cause. I have no doubt that thr wore inte¬ 
rest the Hindus take in the Khilafat, the ne.ircr c*>mni swaraj. Lci 
us not ignore the fact that it is not yet possible to induce Muiaul- 
mam to take interest in swaraj except in terms of the Khilafat, It 
is sad but it is true. The two communities have remained so long 
estranged; the Mussulmans had unconsciously almmt come to 
think that India was not their home. The peril to the Khilafat 
has opened their eyes. The Hindus can take note of the fact, help 
their Mussulman countrymen and help themselves, and thus for 
aU time cement Hindu-Muslim union. Happily W both, what¬ 
ever may be true of Unnao is mestt certainly no! true of many other 
places where the Hindus are doing all they can to help the 
Khilafet movement. TTierc can be no real pretest if the awa¬ 
kening is not general amemg both the oommunities. 

TAim. SiSTHu Aoaui 

A Soutii Indian lawyer sends me the following note: 

Kfaiidi Is not as widely wed in the Tagnil province w in the other 
provfatcet, midnly becauw the vvonHwialk do not wear it. The spiontef- 



NOTEwS 


wheel is not miu'.h in evidence for the same reason. I^Iaiu white canntS 
be worn by married women here. They c:ai only w^eiir dyed saris. In 
former times cotton was the only wear of Ladies. Now^, except by the poor¬ 
est, cotton .saris arc discarded, and silk saris form the daily wcai'. Silk 
saris wenj at, Hrst locally manutactured at Koranadu (near Mayavaram) 
and later on at Cloujcevaram, and dyed with Indian dyes. They cost 
front Rs. 10 to 30. They were only occasionally used. Lately the market 
has Iwten exchtsiv<dy captured by Bangalore sari.s dyed with German or 
ICngll.sh dyes, the lca.st of which costs about Rs. This presses on the 
poor Brahmin hoasehtdder, especially as he has to clothe the members of 
his family only with thc.se; and when it is the daily wefir, he has to go in 
for a number of them. On marriage occasions the minimum cost of a sari 
tit for presentation is a!»ove Rs. 100. Many a decent family is ruined by a 
marriage, mostly on this acaaint. Thi.s ruinous habit, which was con- 
ftned to the Brabinin.s, has spread among other cla.sscs also. 

Beiidcs the question of cx|Hinse, there is the other a.spcct of comfort 
and antvonience. Silk is non-abfiorbing and heavy, and workbg or cooking 
in it is im'Lrtyrdoni. It is alw^ays hot hr^rc <txc<‘pt for one or two months 
(;f the year. There is also the jjcculiar insrunitary habit of not wa^bg 
the more costly saris lest they should lose colour mid get crumpled. Tlie 
perspiration and smell emitted are awful. 

Mimy a honscliolder on the verge of ruin would feel grateful to 
you if you would bring about a return to economy, simplicity and 
comfort. 

I hope the workers in Madras will deal with the evil com¬ 
plained of in the corrcsponclcntls letter. I dread my forthcoming 
visit to Madras. I share the correspondent's feeling that the Tamil 
woman is over-fond of her silk sari. There is no more unwhole¬ 
some garment than silk in a hot climate like that of Madras, 
one hundred rupees for a sari is a criminal waste of money in a 
poor country like India. Men* are no better, for they arc proud 
of .their hand-woven j)iiggrccs, dhotis and upatnas^ little thinking 
tluit tlie yam used for Uicsc things is all foreign. Strange as it may 
appear, absorbent khadi is cooler than the fine garments which are 
so prized by men. I am hoping, however, that my faith in the 
spirituality of Tamilians will be realized even in the difficult mat¬ 
ter of Swadeshi, and that they will perceive tlie spiritual necessity 
of complete renunciation of foreign cloth and return to the charkha. 
In the melting pldns of Madras and Andhra, I can imagine 
no industry so helpful as the gentle-moving charkha. Dravida 
land is responsible for sending out the larpt number of emigrants 
to a life of servility and exile. Restoration of the charkha auto¬ 
matically solves the difficult problem of enforced emigration. 
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Land alone cannot supjHnt ihc ihuh jH*.is.iniry of Imii.i « vni if 
there was no assessment to be paid. 

PRAtMtSINt; LAWVt.RN 

Letters continue to pour in rri'.inliti.; pl.l^(l.l|l^ lawyers 
holding offices in Clongrcss (loinmitlns, I'.vn no. arrival 

in Bengal, the question has been still more pi.-.siu K ]i k t<i mr. 
An ex-student from Dhuhri writes to .i.k wlu thrr 1 r\j« i i lUr 
movement to succeed tinder the leader.tiip of jnaeiiHiint lawurs. 
I cannot conceive the ]K»ssibiiity uf the nunrineui, wlii. h is one 
of self-sacrifice, .succeeding if it is led by lawyris \v!i.» do not 
believe in self-sacrifice- I liave nut hesitainl m .uUi.e th.ii rlre- 
tors rather than be ably led by sin It lawyri. .boidd U- in¬ 
tent to be more Imrahly guided. I ean ceii.iinly tm.igine a brave 
and believing weaver or cobbler mote clfeeiiv. ly Ir.rdiit^ tb.m a 
timid and sceptical lawyer. Success depends itpni Inavciy, 
sacrifice, truth, love and faith; mrt an legal annnrn, e.deul.i. 
tion, diplomacy, hate and unbedief. 


The Bread Proju km 


The same student says that many Bi.ng.dis raunoi tUr n.iii<)i}al 
work or leave slavery because of the bread problnn. It i, i„»i 
much the bread problem as the bread-labour problem. \Vr ibr etUi- 
cated classes have lost the art of lalKnirittg for rtur bre.iid. With the 
wages ofwcavers, carders and spinners rising daily, there is eert.iinly 
no bread problem. Any man wlto weaves lor eight iiouni a day 
may earn even at the commencement at least one ru|»cc per day. 
Accomplished weavers today cam two rupees ficr day. \Vc musi 
not think of earning a iivclihoocl by Ucakwork merely. 

NON-VtOtENCR AS A PoWCV 


His last question is the most important of ail. 

Do you hope, Ui*t this non-vblotit war whkh is UiM).i Uac aoil 
^.force Will succeed with ihow, who take it mercb « , .wtur, ..f ? 

Purenon-violeaco necenitates more courage and luv* ot counuj Put a* • 
weapon of the weak, it will breed fear in the face *,f 


The questioner hu partly uuwered the question himsetr. N’on- 
vicdcncc may succeed, even if it is adopted as a inaucr of tiulicv 
mther than creed, if it is combined with courage and real love 

»LsswS'*m^° TT' wrongdoer docs not 

bficcssa^y mean love of the country. Our difficulty arises from 

ihe feet that many people make a pretence of non-vkLicc without 
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bc*Htn*ing in it cvon as a policy. The Ali Brotliers^ believe in it 
purely as a policy, hut iii niy opinion there are no two truer 
believers in non-violence as a policy than they. They do believe 
that violence can only hurt the cause, and that non-violence if 
<‘xtensi\'ely practised can entirely succeed. A man who honestly 
practises truth as a policy certainly gains its material results, but 
not tlu^ ontr who feigns trutiu 

VonuNTARY Obkoience 

If we arc to aelutwc swaraj during this year, we must show 
signs td' its coming in every department of life, most of all in the 
working; t>r organi/ations. Unless wc conform to laws 

anil rules that \v<r ourselves now make, wc are not likely to do 
hetUT wht^n Wi^ have attained swaraj. The Treasurer bitterly com- 
plaincil to the Working Committee at its last meeting that seve¬ 
ral pnwincitU committees had not yet sent in 25 per cent of 
thtnr eolIcrti<ms., Some wxrc reported to be withholding because 
other provinc<*s had not made their returns. On the contrary, 

I wottid suggest that each province should vie with every other 
in h<*ing most exact in discliarging; all its obligations. Thus and 
thus only may we expect to become sclf-<;{)vcriiing, and command 
respt‘ct iUv our demands. If the Clongress organizations arc to 
work ciiii iently, all the instructions of the Working Committee 
should he laitlifully and promptly carried out. The Committee 
has eom<* to tlu* decision that not less than one fourth of the total 
provincial collections should be devoted to swadeshi, Lc., hand¬ 
spinning and lutnd-weaving. Twenty-fu'c lakhs is not a large 
sum Ui sja^nd fluoughta:! India, if wc are to cope with the de¬ 
mand lor khadi. Indeed the more a province spends on this head, 
the better it will have done. 

(hnUsriANS and NON-Co-(>PKKATIt>X 

An ludiitu Christian from Biisrah North writes: 

I ixux sf*rry *o nay that you do not take m Incliau CUirlstiams os the 
jv‘Oj>lc <♦! Intlia, us I havtiseen many limes Tvung India nicnlioniiig Miissul- 
mauH. lUadiU, Sikhs, eu ., hut omitting the Christians. 

I slu>ahl like y»>u to Uriicve that we Indian Christiima arc also the 
j^cople of India, and take niucli interest in India’s own affairs. 

I arn sure, there arc very few who have folkwed non-co-operation 
at In li;m ( Jhriiitians have. I have much sympathy for my mothcrlajid’s 
affairs. I atn also a follower of non-co-operation. 

* Mahtmied Alt (IB78-19.3I) iutd ShauksU Ali (IB73-1937); prominent 
leaders of tins Kidlafat ntovement 
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I promise to fjivc somf iiewi aij-nii ihc nf tndiant in 

now and then. 

I assure the corrcspundenl aiul oilier liidi.in (Ihiisiiaiis ili.u 
non-co-operation is no respecter of errnis or r.u (s. It iiivitrs atui 
admits ail to its fold. Many Intiian t'.hrisii.ins li.ur roniribuird 
to the Tilak Swaraj Fuml, Tlirn* air soiiir nulrd Iiuli.in (.Jhris- 
t rana as noH'^o-opcrators in the front rank. 'I'linr is roiisiain men¬ 
tion of Mussulm.ans and liindu.s, as they have hitherto rei».inlril 
one another a.s enemies. Similarly there alw.iys h.n liem some 
cause when any race has lieen sjH'ci.»lly mnitionrd in ilirsr m. 
lumns. 

My ,\MBrru)S 

A persistent corresjKnulent from Siml.i .oks me whether I 
intend to found a sect or claim divinity. I h.ive aiiswcrr.i ihm Uy 
a private letter. But he would have me in.ike a puhlie dei l.irjtiiin 
for the sake of posterity. I should have thouKht th.ii ! had in 
the strongest terms repudiated all claim to divinity. I i-laim to 
be a humble servant of India and Uum.miiy, and would like to 
die in the discharge of such service. I have no dedre to f.uiiul a 
sect. I am really too ambitious to be satisfied with a sett for a 
following. For I represent nu new truilis. 1 entlcavuur lu follow 
and reprint Truth as I know it. 1 du claim to throw a new 
light on many an old truth. I hope that this dcelataiioit will 
satisfy my inquirer and others like iuni. 

Toung ImHa, 23<B<192i 


7. A MOCK TRJAL 

I have already dealt in a previous issue* with ilie disgraceful 
behaviour of a Karachi crowd on 25ih July last upon the receipt 
of the news that Swami Krishnanand, a popular preacher, rc- 
feumer and the soul of the picketing movement in Karachi, was 
arrested tried and sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment 
inride of three hours. The court house was surrounded by the 
military, mtd the trial took place practically with closed doors. 
Tiat Swami was arrwted on the 20th but t« free afrer an hour’s de- 
tpidon. He was widiout a waming riMUTcsted on Uw 2ith on the 
sauM charge. He was charged with having assaulted a constable 


»Pi*Vol.XX,p.463. 
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in the discharge of his duty”. Prof. Vaswani^ who was in touch 
with^the Swami and who was present, at the court, testifies^ that 
the Swami never assaulted the constable, but that on the other 
hand, he, the Swami, was fairly severely assaulted by the latter for 
having^ icfuscd to move on whilst he was engaged in a conversa¬ 
tion with a friend. The crowd believed implicitly in the inno¬ 
cence of the Swami. And in its madness, it selected every Euro¬ 
pean passcr-by and everyone with a European hat for venting its 
wrath. Among the Europeans assaulted was Mr. Price, M.L.A. 
Whatever the provocation, however great the Swami’s innocence 
and whatever his status, the crowd had no business to lose 
temper. Victory is impossible until wc arc able to keep our tem- 
pm' under the gravest provocation. Calmness under fire is a sol- 
diei s indispaisable quality. A non-co-operator is nothing if he 
cannot remain calm and unperturbed under a fierce fire of provo¬ 
cation. Wc must lie on tlie bed chosen by us. Wc must not expect 
the Government to remain calm in all circumstances. It has its 
creed as we have ours. It is calm up to a point. It will sit still 
so long as we^ seem to play. Its creed is to strike terror immediate¬ 
ly we arci serious, rin^ »Swami and his fidlowing were serious, and 
the Government delivered the blow. It was at diis stage that our 
creed was put upon its tiual and wc: failed. It is true but it is irrele¬ 
vant, that Prof. Vaswani and other staunch workers tried to curb 
the fury ^ of the mob and even partly succeeded and prevented 
worse things from happening. The fact tliat matters very much 
is, iliai the crowd lost self-control at all. There was no occasion 
for it to gatlier. Having gathen*d it ouglit to have remained cool- 
humoured tlirnu'unJiH. It was entitled to vent its anger by discard¬ 
ing all foreign cloth, by making up its mind to turn to weaving and 
picketing liquor That would have been a death-blow to 

the Guvcrmih‘nf. As it was, its impotent rage was very near a 
dcath'-l)If)w to the" mowmtait for wliich the crowd ostensibly stood. 

sliould he no mistake. There is no civil disobedience 
possibh*, imiil the crowds behave like disciplined soldiers. And 
we cannot resort to civil disobedience, unless we can assure every 
Englislirnan that he is as safe in India as he is in liis own home. 
It is not enough that wc give the assurance. Every Englishman 
and Englishwmnan must fed safe, not by reason of the bayonet 
at their disjjcisal but by reason of our living creed of non-vio¬ 
lence* iliat IS the condition not only of success but our own abi- 

L. V;tswani (18794966); sage from Sind; author; founder of Mira 
Ecliicaiiunal Iiistitiiiions. Fociria 

2 In his leller to Price; liik Appciiclix L 
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lity to carry on tine mowmcnt in its prrsrnt form. I hrrr is no 
other way of conducting the campaign of mm-co-nprratuui. 

Let us bear the Swaini’s farewell im’ss.ige in juitul: "(larry 
on the anti-liquor campaign and help tijr Hlumgi." lie i-ould not 
have delivered a better message. If wc banish liquiir and raise 
the Bhangi to our level, low as it is, we are very near swaraj. 

Of course the Sind authoritit?s have lust their head. I see 
proclamations prohibiting people frotn walkijig where and as they 
like, from carrying anything but walking-sticks. 

The European rc.sidcnt3 tot) have lost srlf-eonii.-!. I il.» not 
wonder. They arc a handful in the midst of many. I’jjjf. V.is- 
wani wrote a dignified letter of sympathy to Mr. Ihtcr, re¬ 
gretting the incident. He had met Xlr. {‘riee In-foie. .Mr. I'ricc 
wrote a splenetic, letter in reply. I’rof, X'aswani winf«> ag.iin. 
Mr, Price was still angry. I rcpriKluee elsewhere two typical 
letters out of the interesting corrcs[R)mlcnce that passed hnween 
the two, — one from Mr. Price by no mrans his worst, ami one 
from Prof. Vaswani calm and slignilied. The latter is also v.du.ihle 
as a cogent statement of a non-cu-operator’s jxisitiun. 

The lesson of the “mock trial” as Prof. V.isw.ini has truly 
called it and the aftermath, is that we must exjscei ins»re inotk 
trials as the heat of non-co-operation grows and the rlosing 
months approach, and that we must tie prepareti ealrnly lo face 
the imprisonment of innoceHt.s without rctaliaiion ami lory, .n wc 
must be prepared to court wcll-dowrved disaster. It svill be a 
cruel pity, if, when we arc so near the cherished go.il, wc thotdd 
ail back by our inability to control crowds. 

Young India, 25-8-1921 


S. CiriRAU-PERAU 

Chirala-Perala is in fact one village not far from the lea. with 
a nice climate and conuining a compact papulation of about 
15,000,^ The place is situated in the Andhra Proviner, and poa- 
sesses in Mr. Gopal Krishnayya a talented and ■rtf-sacriiicing 
leader, who has by his perseverance and sacriftcc been able to hold 
the people together without difBculty. Municipal guvemmmi is 
a transierred department. TTie minister in chaise bc-gan last 
yc» to make hb presence felt by these brave people, A vexatious 
trading licence was imposed upon them. They retorted by trading 
witlwut a licentx. Hie result was a prosecution and convictions 
against the rraisten, who, including an old woman, went to jail. 
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The Governineiil hus bctui ciitli-avouring to impose a munici¬ 
pality on the people, who protested against the measure. But what 
could a minister who had accepted office in the teeth of public 
opposition do hut seek to impose his will upon tlic people and 
show that he caivcl little for it? 

Let us see whut the tnunieipiility meant to the people; cer¬ 
tainly not better sanitation, for the place was unusually wcH kept 
by the people tluansclvcs; certainly not more education, lor the 
people were n(>n.ct>opcrators. It meant more taxation, more 
intoHerence with tiieir liberty. This was an intolerable evil for 
the people. 

They therefortt dcreulrd to remove to a bare place of ground 
near by, outside the ma.iU ifi.iI area. They erected huts there lor 
residence and e.vacuatcd CUurala-Perala about May last. Nothing 
daunted, the minister has s<nxght and received the assistance of the 
Revenue D. par tnn'iit which has levied penal cesses in respect of 
the shetls on the ground that they were erected on Government 
waste* I he rate Ibr each shed is Rs* whereas the value 

thereof is only Rs, 25. If tiiis payment is not made, the occupants 
have to vacate the sheds. 

'riut connnencezxu^nt of irj)rrsdf)n is thus described in its note 
by the Andhra Provincial Gemgrrss Committee: 

bt the r<jpresiii<*n at Clhiiiilu-Perala, the roll of honour is lengthen- 
iiig. Already 12 txieu aud one woniati have served out their tcim of im- 
M'i for rehrhig to pay the nuancipul taxtls. 'J'htee men are now 

uadcr^/jimr rii^orouii impri‘<ojma.‘nt in the (Vntial Jail at KiijaniahriidiI, 
nix mote arc awaiting unlers of incarceration. It is extraordinaiy that 
the>e riix were sententc<i to Io.o:z:«.nrt:(*iif nearly a month ago and the 
nt^ntcurtt hM in ahey.ue'c. \Vc have xiot heard of j«xy other instimcc 
in whic:h couvicicd perM^nr aie ejuieily told that they rniKlu home and 
await onlcr.i» uni even hall hoods being taken froxxx them. Many more in 
Clhtrala Perahi aie prepaied to hll the piisons. The struggle is la ing car¬ 
ried ou with xemarkalde %igour and pc^rslstence, though the dis¬ 
location id IntsiiiciH eau'icd hy the evacuation and the If».ss of living in the 
case of Jenifer iuhahitiuits have entailed itcriom hardship. 

rhe property of the convU tetl |>^nion» has been attached and 
brotight v> Hale a number <d timcH at Bapathi itnd at Guntur for realis¬ 
ing the untount of fme levicil on thenx. lUtt xto hkltkrs Ixave come forward 
in either place. This is an elo<|uent testimony to the sympathy generally 
felt for Utc sutferingH ut t!»e <lhir<dii-Feriila patriotji- 

Here we Itave a concrete instance of the meaning of the re¬ 
forms and responsibility. I doubt not that the minister believes that 


XXX-2 
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what he is doing is good for the people. Did not the English offi¬ 
cials, whenever they imposed anything on us even the Rowlatt 
Act, seek to justify the imposition on the ground of public weal? 
What non-co-operation is fighting among other things, is the spirit 
of patronage. We must have the liberty to do evil before we learn 
to do good. Even “liberty” must not be “forced” upon us. The 
democratic spirit demands that a most autocratic minister must 
yield to a people’s will or resign office. He must be pciticnt enough 
to carry enlightened public opinion with him even in the most 
perfect measures of amelioration. 

The brave people of Ghirala-Perala have challenged the Gov¬ 
ernment to do its worst and refused to have a municipality. They 
need not have done so. They might have waited far swaraj. But 
they chose to do otherwise. The responsibility is entirely theirs. 
They may not now yield in any circumstance whatsoever. Nor 
must they under provocation lose their heads. They must cheerful¬ 
ly let the Government subject them to any penalty it chooses to in¬ 
flict upon them. By their meek and unyielding suffering they will 
cover themselves and India with glory, and will give an object les¬ 
son to the country in non-violence. 

Toung India^ 25-8-1921 


9. LETTER TO MAMIBEHM PATEL 


uiBRUoARii [Assam], 

August 25, 192! 

CHI. MANI>, 

I have been carrying your last letter with me from place to 
place. It seems to me a tough job to convert your uncic Vithal- 
bhai. At his age, it is difficult for him to adopt a different line of 
work, especially as he thinks that he has been successful with his 

have paUence, agree to differ 

irom mm and go our own way. 

I hope the boycotts and the work of khadi producUon over 
there are going on apace. Assam impresses one as altogether a 
parent bnd of land. I have given the more interesting^ part of 
the tour m J{avajtvarA and will not, therefore, write about it here. 


‘ Daughter of Vallabhbhai Patel 
2 Membership of legidatures 

* Of foreiga cloth 

* Vide “Experiences in Aasam-I”. 4-94921 
11-9-1921. 


and “Experiences in Ais»m.n» 
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I have had a talk with Bhai Indulal*. I wish to have a heart-to- 
heart talk with Kumudbehn^ and comfort her. This will depend 
on her willingness and my leisure. I do not think I shall be able 
to go there before October. I trust you and your brother^ are 
giving plenty of help to father in his work. He has a heavy 
burden to carry and, God willing, he will be able to cope with it. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

[PS.] 

I shall be in Chittagong and Barisal from the 31st to the 3rd 
and in Calcutta from the 4th to the 12 th. 

Behn Manigauri 

C/o Vallabhbhai Jhaverbhai PatelS Bar-at-Law 

Bhadra 

Ahmedabad 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapma Patro-4: Manibehn Patelne 


10, SPEECH AT DIBRUGARH 

[August 25, i92i]5 


BROTHERS, 

This is our last night in Assam. Tomorrow we shall leave for 
Chittagong. We have by now said everything to the Assamese 
that we had to say. And now before I proceed further I should 
like you to tell me how many tea plantation workers are here. If 
my voice reaches you, these workers who are here may raise their 
hands. I see that there are very few workers present at this 
meeting. 

I had hoped to be able to meet our working brethren here. I 
have spent at least twenty years of my life among workers in 
Africa. In India also wherever I go I keep in touch with the work- 

1 Indulal Yagnik; aa active political worker from whom Gandhiji took 
over Navajivan 

2 Wife of Indulal Yagnik 

3 Dahyabhai Patel 

^ 1875-1950; Congress leader from Gujarat who became the first Deputy 
Prime Minister of India 

3 Gandhiji was in Dibrugarh on this date; vide “Letter to Mahadev Desai’’, 
22-8.192L 
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ers. I do not know what the condition of the working class in 
Assam is. Tomorrow I shall have a talk with the representatives 
of planters. But I had hoped that before that I should be able to 
have a heart-to-heart talk with the workers. The mission on which I 
came here has occupied my time so completely that I was not able 
to go to the tea gardens and speak to the workers, I shall ever 
regret this. But I am also comforted by the thought that if God 
grants me success in tlie task that I have undertaken it will 
not be necessary to go to the workers. The sufferings of the 
Indian people have to be mitigated or swarajya will have no 
meaning. Our swarajya should be such that the humblest man 
or maid working in a tea plantation can freely go from Kashmir 
to Cape Comorin without a single ruffian teasing them; otherwise 
it would be no swarajya. The struggle that is going on started 
because the British rule has done India no good. I cannot get en¬ 
tangled any more in petty things. For a time I had thought that 
love would put everything right. But the experience of the Punjab 
and the injustice committed against Muslims in the name of justice 
have convinced me that in no otlier regime would such tyranny 
be possible. And since then I have called this a Satanic regime. 

If we wish to remove this Satanism, if we wish to mitigate 
the suffering of the workers and stop the atrocities inflicted on 
women, there is no power that can prevent us. 

If we had not lacked faith in God this stark poverty would not 
have descended on India. 


Our struggle does not spring from enmity. But we cannot 
accept anyone’s overlordship, m accept no one except Cod as our Ijord 
and Master. This is the meaning of swarajya. It is heinous to love 
a regime where untruth reigns, barbarities are perpetrated, and false 
despatches are sent. We therefore seek no justice from its courts 
and do not wsh to have our children educated in its .schools and 
colleges. This is called non-co-operation. We do not incite any¬ 
one to rioting. We can achieve swarajya prayerfully and peaceably 
and heal the woimd of the Muslims, ^ 

We must understand thoroughly what self-purification means. 
Give up drinking alcohol, smoking ganja and eating opium. Give 
up visitmg prostitutes. I am well acquainted with the habits of 
workers. You cannot live comfortably on your wage of eight or 
^ month. You drink in order to forget your misery. 

you s5‘ould put 

S «ot yet under- 

stood this pnnciple fully. The day I am persuaded Lt InSa 
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has learnt this, the country can become free. Today India lacks 
the power for peaceful, civil disobedience of laws. I hope we shall 
have this power by October. But this power will not come through 
drinking and debauchery. -Therefore give up drinking, give 
up debauchery. This has a very deep meaning. If you would 
rather have nothing to do with dirty things, you should become 
pure yourselves. 

We do not realize how our country has fallen through foreign 
trade—even more than it has by drinking and opium. We have 
not looked at the evil and sin there is in it. My brother An¬ 
drews' asks me why I bum English doth, while there is a famine 
in Khulna. We do not realize what a crime it is to wear foreign 
cloth. For self-purification, and for showing the world what self¬ 
purification is, it is necessary to give up foreign cloth. If India 
can do this, it can become free by October. 

I humbly beseech my Marwari brethren of Dibrugarh that, 
if they wish to serve Assam, if they wish to serve dharma—and I 
know that they are keen to serve dharma and they love it—they 
should give up using foreign cloth. 

I am sorry that there has been no proposal to perform, dur¬ 
ing this our last night here, the sacred task of burning fordgn 
cloth. It is a sad thought that Dibrugarh could not perform 
ibasyajna. Do you shrink firom burning even dirt? 

If you wish to end the sufferings of workers, if you wish to 
guard the chastity of women and the andent culture of India, 
then bum foreign cloth. Why do workers have to come here 
[to Assam] from such great distances? The only reason I can 
see is that they have given up the charkha. Even the peasants 
have given it up. Then the land does not produce enough. So 
a million people from outside have come into Assam. This is an 
indication of our sin. 

I shall close my speech with a prayer to God to grant us 
strength to give up foreign cloth and guard the honour of our 
women. 

[From Hindi] 

Hindi Maoajivan, 9-9-1921 


* C. F. Andrews (1871-1940); British missionary who took great interest 
in Viswabharati University founded by Tagore; his devoted services for many 
years in the cause of the Indian people won him the name “Deenabandhu”, 
brother of the poor; he was deeply attached to Gandhiji. 



11. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAl 

On the Way to Siichar, 
Saturday 27, 1921]^ 


BHAISHRI MAHADEV, 

We have crossed the border of Assam, as the province is de¬ 
fined by the Congress and are now entering the Surma Valley, 
The scene too has changed. We thought of you often during our 
voyage on tlie Brahmaputra. But do we always get, and can 
we always eat, the food we Relish? There have been no letters at 
all from you. As a matter of fact, we have received no mail after 
we left Gauhati, and I am afraid we may not get any till we reach 
Calcutta. We may just manage to reach there on the 4th. 
Annapumadevi’s address is: Chataparru, Ellorc, Madras Presi¬ 
dency. 

Please send me the address of Esther Faering* if you remem¬ 
ber it. 

I am anxious to have news of your health, 

Bltsiings from 

Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. H4I2 


12. TELEGRAM TO VALLABUBHAI PATEL 


Sylhet, 
Asiam, 
August 39, 1921 

EVENT* COMING. HAVE GUJARAT DAY’S IIARTAX., 
LABOURERS JOINING AFTER LEAVE. WEDNESDAY THURS¬ 
DAY CHITTAGONG SATURDAY BARISAL SUNDAY AND 
AFTER CALCUTTA. 

Br^ma Patro-2 : Sardar Vdlabkihaint 


‘ Vide “Letter to Mahadev Desai" 22-8-1921. 

* A Danidi missionary who came to India in 1916 and later joined Sabir- 
mati Ashram; Gamdhiji treated her as his daughter. 

* Visit of the Prince of Wales 



13. LETTER TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 


Sylhet, 
Assam, 
{August 30, 192IY 


BHAISHRI VALLABHBHAI, 

I have your letter. I have sent you a telegram^ today; a copy 
of it is enclosed. If we have the necessary strength, I for my part 
would suggest that there should be a hartal in Ahmedabad, but 
only so long as the Prince is there, care being taken to see that 
poor people get all the provisions they need. In the event of such a 
hartal being observed, martial law is likely to be proclaimed. We 
should face it and meet death if it comes to that. But I do not 
think we are ready for this; we haven’t yet the necessary strength. 
We should, therefore, rest content with what we can do. We should 
tell the people how they could dissociate themselves from the 
visit. The Municipality should have as little to do with it as pos¬ 
sible. No one may salute the Prince and, if he visits Govern¬ 
ment schools, the boys may not rise from their seats. If we are 
strong enough for such action, we should organize picketing outside 
his office and prevent people from seeing him. We can think of 
many more ways of showing our displeasure without being rude. 
All these we may adopt and make our attitude known to the 
public. My advice is that we aimounce the full boycott programme 
right now and start training the people to act peacefully but firm¬ 
ly. We must have the strength to make it impossible for the 
Prince to parade his position in Ahmedabad. 

More than this I cannot say from this distance. Only, I 
would ask you not to undertake anything beyond your capacity. 
It is essential to avoid failure. Apart from this, if there is any 
possibility of a breach of the peace following determined opposi¬ 
tion by us, please do not make any attempt to carry out my 
suggestions. 

It is in the fitness of things that you have accepted the Chair¬ 
manship of the [Congress] Reception Committee. Such honours 


1 As given in the source on the basis of the post mark 
^ Vide the preceding item. 
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will not turn our heads when service of the people is our only aim 
in life, 

Vandmalaratn from 
Mohandas 

[From Gujarati] 

Baptma Patro-2; Sardar Valldbhbhauu 


14. SPEECH TO RAILWAY WORKERS, CIHTTAGOHG 

xlugust 31, 1921 

(The workers of the Assam-Bcngal Railway had gone on a 
strike to serve no selfish interest but to secure to the labourers who 
had abandoned the tea plantations justice for the cruelty which 
they had suffered at Chandpur. The Government had beaten 
up and driven them from the railway station, and refused to 
help them to return to their home towns. This had hurt the rail¬ 
way workers. They had no common bond with the plantation 
labourers. The latter hailed from Bihar and other provinces where¬ 
as most of the railway workers came from Bengal. Tlmir strike, 
thus, had no element of self-inter«t in it. I met these strikers 
at Chittagong. I told them what they should do. Notes of that 
speech were taken down. Since some of the ideas arc likely to prove 
useful, I publish the summary here believing that, though it is not 
complete and I have not been able to revise and abridge it, the 
speech may be read with profit, 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi) 

I thank you all for the address wWch you have presented to 
me; but I do not wish to detain you long over expressions of 
gratitude. 

I shall not enter into a detailed discussion whether it was pro¬ 
per or improper on your part to have gone on a strike and continued 
it for so many months, because I am not in possession of all the 
fecte, I know only what I heard yesterday after coming here. 
It is not possible for me to express any opinion on die basis of that 
Ihmted knowledge. You must have already heard from some 
of your leaders what I wrote in Young India about the Assam- 
Bengal Railway strike. In that article also, I did not express 

opinion since I did not have enough information to form one. 
I did not know your circumstances, your grievance. 1 did not 
know whether you had sufficient justification for ntjrUdng work] 
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and I do not know that even now. I can see, however, that your 
strike, unlike other strikes, is not motivated by self-interest. You 
have struck work not for any rise in wages but for the sake of 
others. You have gone on a strike to express your sympathy for 
the sufferings of your brothers as a result of the atrocities at 
Chandpur. I did not imagine that workers in India had become 
strong enough to go on a strike out of concern for other people’s 
sufferings. This is not true of the entire working class, but in your 
case, I am told, you have struck work only out of sympathy with 
the sufferings of your brethren. 

And if that is the reason why you have gone on strike, it 
becomes your duty not to return to work, any of you, imtil the 
hardships of plantation labourers have ended, until they get 
justice. 

When can we say that their hardships have ended? When 
can it be said that justice has been done for the atrocities com¬ 
mitted at Chandpur? Only when the Government expresses regret, 
apologizes for the beatings and pays the labourers the railway-fare 
which it refused under pressure from the planters. The Commis¬ 
sioner who ordered Gurkha soldiers to throw out from the rail¬ 
way waiting-sheds, in the middle of the night, poor and ex¬ 
hausted working men and women and their children, was bom 
in India and is one of us. He should be ashamed of himself. He 
should, on his own, offer an apology. 

You can return to work only when all this is done. If the 
Government acts thus, one may not mind the railway company 
not paying you for the strike-period on the ground that you had 
given no notice The railway company might employ you as if you 
were fresh recruits, it may tell you that you will be employed as 
and when vaca cies arise and may even stipulate new service condi¬ 
tions, —^you may submit to all this, but only after the Government 
yields. As long as the Government refiises to bend, you ought 
not to return to work no matter what they offer you or how hard 
they try to win you over. 

You should not go down on your knees even if the Congress 
Committee does not help you with funds or your leaders desert 
you. Why should a person, who can work with his hands and feet, 
have to go down on his knees? Such a man ought to remain in¬ 
dependent and not rely on others for anything. Whether it is I 
or the Congress Committee, if any leader deserts you after having 
advised you to go on strike, you must not waver. I have read the 
notice which was served on you yesterday. If says: 
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Many of you have now returned to work. The rest of 
you also should report for duty immediately. We arc advising 
you in your own interest. Some irresponsible leaders in¬ 
cited you to go on this strike and have now deserted you. 
Do not be misled by them any more. If you delay return¬ 
ing to work, you will lose your jobs too. 

You need not be frightened by this notice. Yf>u are not going back 
to work; do not mind those who have returned. They have acted 
unworthily; you should preseiwe your honour. 

Times change and one age succeeds another. This one be¬ 
longs to the weavers. You can stand on your own fc<’t if you adopt 
this profession. Do not think that this work will not solve your 
problem. Weavers can today earn twice as much as otlicrs. Those 
of you, moreover, who wish to go back to your villages may do 
so, your fares will be paid to you. You may live there, till your 
piece of land and spin during spare hours. Apart from this, you 
may do any other work of your choice and become self-support¬ 
ing. If all of you belong to Chittagong, here also you can combine 
farming and weaving as I have suggested and thereby make 
Chittagong the pride of India. It is not at all difficult to do thw. 
God is most merciful and just. A man can learn to spin within 
three days, carding is also easy and even weaving can be mastered 
within a month if properly attended to. There is one thing, of 
course. Railway employees habitually take bribes or steal. If you 
wish to have your bread without working for it, you will write to 
me the very next day that you cannot go on with weaving. If 
however you are willing to work and if you work ibr twelve 
hours daily, you will be positively writing to me within a month 
that the way suggested by me has made you self-supporting and 
that now you fear no one except God, It is not hard to work for 
twelve hours a day. I am an old man, I do not have much energy 
now, and yet I can work that long. Why, then, cannot you young 
men do so? If you work hard and live a thoughtful life, you will 
know God, for a man who docs not possess good character, who 
drinks and visits prostitutes, cannot work strenuously for twelve 
hours. You cannot expect msuntenance from the Congress Com¬ 
mittee but, since you have struck work, you can ask for spinning- 
wheels. The spinning-wh<»ls will provide you maintenance. You 
*Quld continue your strike vdth the help of the spinning-wheel, 
offer love and sympathy to those who suffer and, as long as this 
Satanic Government does not yield, let none of you go back to 
worik. 
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For not less than thirty years now I have lived in the closest 
contact with labourers. Even when I was practising, I ac¬ 
cepted generally working men’s briefs. I lived with them, moved 
with them and slept and ate with them. I have conducted a num¬ 
ber of strikes before now. I consider myself an expert in con¬ 
ducting strikes. With God’s grace, I succeeded in all of them, 
the only reason being that I advised workers to stand on their 
own feet, I refused to support them by raising funds. Why * 
should a man, sound of body and limb, feed himself with money 
from another? I most certainly would not seek financial assistance 
from my brother or my friend if I should happen to lose my job 
or if my business is ruined. I would seek my brother’s help only 
when I was ill or incapacitated. When there was a strike by forty 
thousand men and women in South Africa, I straightway wired 
to Mr. Gokhale^ to tell him that he should not worry at all and 
that there was no need to raise funds in India and send the money 
there. As long as there was no money, things went on very well; 
it was only when funds started flowing in that difficulties arose. 
The workers secured their demands. We did not have to continue 
the strike for as long as six months. It was called off within a 
few weeks on a settlement being reached. The strikers used to get 
one rot%^ and an ounce of sugar daily. On this ration, they walked 
twenty miles every day. Their women and children also accom¬ 
panied them. 

That one was a very big strike. Compared to it, your strike 
is a very small affair. During that strike large numbers sub¬ 
mitted to beatings and assaults without so much as opening their 
mouths. Not less than ten thousand people walked into jails with¬ 
out uttering a single syllable. Among the ranks of the strikers were 
many hefty Pathans. Once a Pathan working in a coal-mine 
came to me and bared his back before me. It was all sore and 
swollen. He told me he had received the blows without the slight¬ 
est movement of his body, that the tyrant had all but skinned him 
alive; but he submitted to it all because of the pledge he had 
taken before me in the name of God. Were it not for this, how 
dare the man beat him, he asked. He could have crushed the like 
of him in no time. 

I told him that he was indeed a brave man. And, in that strike, 
he was not the only Pathan who behaved in this way. There were 

1 G. K. Gokhalc (1866-1915); founder of the Servants of India Society; 
President, Indian National Congress at Benares in 1905 

2 Flat, round unleavened bread 
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many others like him. Some persons who had servaal terms of im¬ 
prisonment for theft or murder had also joined the strike. Ail of 
5iem, however, had only one thmtsht in their minds, that the 
pledge they had taken had to be honouretl even at the cost of 
their lives. All of them were brave people. I want you to be 
equally brave. I ask you, once again, imt to look to the Con¬ 
gress or depend upon it. God has given us teeth and lie is sure to 
provide us food. This land of Bengal is so very fertile. You have 
abundant rains here. Nature is all smiles upon you. Why should 
people here at all die of hunger? How can people here be anyone’s 
slaves? They should be completely free. If they so oluwsc they 
can, this very day, win freedom for (he whole <if the country. I 
feel ashamed to tliink that, when there is famine in Kludna, they 
should approach merchants in Bombay for money and_ that the 
Khulna people can be fed only if the money is fortluanning. 

Let us think what needs to be done now. Hither all of you go 
back to your villages and find out for yourseh'es some means of 
livelihood, or you set up some sort of a corporation of your own. 
If you wish to go back to your villages, the Congress CtunmiUcc 
should pay you the fare for the journey. I wottld. Inwever, advise 
you to set up a corporation. As one fighting for swaraj, I would 
ask you to card, spin and weave. After a month of training, you 
will earn from this work one rupee daily. The greater your skill 
the more you will earn. By taking up this work, you will also be 
serving the nation. Your family members will then cease to be 
liabilities since they too can lend a hand in this work. .Moreover, 
your courage will have an effect on public opinion ami those who 
have deserted you may again join you. This will of course need 
determination. Our forefathers laid great stress on itonouring 
one’s pledge. Dasharatha said that the tradition of RaghuY 
descendants enjoined them not to break a pledge, even if that 
meant losing one’s life. 

Many of you have returned to work with the Railway; they 
are ignorant, weak men. You ^ould not abuse them; nor should 
you employ force to compel them to give up their jobs again. That 

not be ri^t fijr yon. If you refuse to go back on your pledge, 
silently keep up the strike and cam your bread by spinning and 
weaving; if you live a godly life, they will themselves feel asham¬ 
ed; public opinion will malm them feel so. 

pFrom Gujarati] 

15-9-1921 



15, NOTES 

Lovely Assam 

I am writing these notes at Tezpur on the banks of the mighty 
Brahmaputra. Tezpur was known as Shonitapur and is reputed 
to have been the capital of the demon Banasur, whose daughter 
Usha ■vVas married to Aniruddhah Devotees can point out the 
place where Hari^ and Hara^ fought. Assam is a land of magni¬ 
ficent vegetation. Some of the river scenery is hard to beat 
throughout the world. I have seen the gorgeous scenery on the 
Thames. But I cannot recall anything as superior to the lavish¬ 
ness with which nature has decorated the great stream on whose 
banks I am writing these notes. 

Upper Assam alone has a population of over 37 lakhs. Every 
woman of Assam is a born weaver. No Assamese girl who does 
not weave can expect to become a wife. And she weaves fairy tales 
in cloth. Some of the old patterns that our host Mr. Phooken 
showed me were of matchless beauty. And as I saw these beautiful 
patterns, I could not help shedding a silent tear over India’s past 
glory and her lost art. Where is to be found in all the fine rich 
foreign saris in India, that beautiful blending of soft colours so 
pleasing to the eye? The vegetable dyes of Assam are almost 
extinct. When Assam became a British possession, its women 
ceased to spin and sinfully took to weaving foreign yam. And now, 
what the women of Assam are saving through weaving, they are 
losing through buying foreign yarn. And the saris I see today are 
not anything to be compared to the old patterns I have seen for 
beauty or softness. Assam, if its workers do their duty, can play a 
most important part in developing swadeshi. Its women can 
weave much more tlian enough for themselves. Forty thousand 
acres are under cotton cultivation today, an acre yielding on an 
average 133 lbs. But of course Assam can grow much more. Some 
of the cotton I saw was very beautiful and long-staple. And fine 
spinning is still in existence in isolated homes as in Andhra. Every 
one admits that the Assamese have ample time at their disposal. 
I have elsewhere reproduced an extract fi:om an English writer’s 
observation confirming the view. Assam has plenty of wood, sound 


1 Grandson of Lord Krishna 
* Vishnu, the preserver 
3 Siva, the destroyer 
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and durable, just the kind for making spinning-wheels. Let us 
hope that Assam will rise to its full height in the matter of Swa¬ 
deshi. 

TheAssamese are cursed with the opium habit, but the move¬ 
ment against vice has spread throughout the length and breadth 
of India. I am told that many people have given up the habit al¬ 
together and that abstinence is on the incrcase- 

I understand that some Government olFicials have made use 
of a slip I have committed in my booklet Hind Swaraj, in which 1 
have bracketed the Assamese with tlxe Pindaris and other wild 
tribes.* I have made ample amends to the people. It was cer¬ 
tainly on my part a grave injustice done to the great Assamese 
people, who are every whit as civilized as any other part of 
India. They have a fine literature some of which is writti.'u on 
bark of agaru tree with beautifully coloured illustrations .said to 
be very old. And of course I fell in love with the women of 
Assam as soon as I learnt that they were accomplished weavers. 
Being weavers, they have used economy in their dress without 
impairing its beauty or its efficiency as cover. And to me it is a 
sign of very high culture to see the Assamese women anti girls 
wearing little or no jewellery. They are like women al! over India 
naturally shy and modest with extremely refined and open faces. 

My stupidity about the Assamese rose, when about 1890 I 
read an account of the Manipur expedition, when Uic late Sir 
John Gorst defended the conduct of the officials towards the late 
Senapati, saying that governments always liked to lop off tail poppies. 
Bemg an indifferent reader o£ history, I retained with me the 
impression that the Assamese were junglp and committed it to 
writmg m lOOS^. However my slip has afforded consolation to 
some offiaals, amusement to my audience before which I cor- 
rerted the shp, and a splendid opportunity to me of paying a 
tnbute to the sunple and natural beauty of the Assamese sisters 
and of enlistmg them on the side of India and swadeshi. 

I must not omt to mention the fact, that out of nearly seventy- 
eight Assamese pleaders, fifteen have suspended practice, probab¬ 
ly the highest percentage throughout India. 

exceUenfLl.”"'^ con^tulate die Congress Cbmmittecs on the 
^cell^t order pr^erved at all the meetings. All nish and noise 
have been avoided with wonderful dbdpline. 

‘ Ft* Vol, X, p. 25, footnote 6. 

^Uncivilized 

®Slip for 1909 
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Officiousness 

The officials in Assam are evidently unused to large demon¬ 
strations and gatherings. They have forbidden to the demon¬ 
strators the use of public grounds. The Nowgong officials however 
positively irritated the people. The Deputy Commissioner would 
not allow a little platform with a canopy to be erected on the 
football ground, and after having allowed its use had it dismantled 
because, he said, the chairman of the committee was guilty of a 
breach of faith in that he had erected the platform. The commit¬ 
tee in disgust held the meeting on private ground. Nor was this 
all. The Deputy Commissioner endeavoured to control the at¬ 
tendance at the railway station and wanted the names of the 
chosen few who were to go to the platform. He would not allow 
any procession for fear of disturbance. As a matter of fact, the 
crowds have been nowhere so restrained or well-behaved as in 
Assam, even in the demonstration of their affection. And any 
experienced official could have seen, that affectionate demonstra¬ 
tions, no matter how noisy, could not possibly end in trouble or 
mischief. But Assam is a place, where, I understand, officials will 
not tolerate any awakening among the people. Only the other 
day, at Tezpur, an official summarily and forcibly had certain 
quarters evacuated by the residents, because their buffaloes inter¬ 
fered with his sport. Another official during the war period carried 
fire and sword among a little border tribe called Kukis, and slau¬ 
ghtered them like goats, sparing neither women nor children, 
I understand, that the whole of this shameful massacre was sup¬ 
pressed from the public, though it is common knowledge among 
the people. No wonder that in Assam things have been carried 
so far, that its permanent capital is 4,000 feet above the sea-level. 
It has no capital on the plains at all. Shillong is, I have been told, 
to all intents and' purposes a European settlement. And the 
Government never descends from its inaccessible heights. 

A Municipal Model 

The Raipur (Central Provinces) Municipality has adopted by 
a majority the following proposals: 

That all the boys reading in the municipal schools should 
have the national uniform of khadi coat or kurta^ and khadi 
cap from the 1st August, 1921. 


* Long shirt 
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That the 1st August 1921 should be declared a holiday 
in all the municipal schools and offices in honour of the 
late Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak. 

That this Committee expects its servants to use country- 
made cloth. 

That all dresses supplied to municipal servants should be 
of khadi. 

It is a wise use the Raipur Municipality has made of its 
powers. Indeed all the municipalitic.s can carry out .all the cons¬ 
tructive permanent features of non-co-operation without being 
wholly non-co-operationist. There is not one among the fore¬ 
going proposals, to which reasonable exception could possibly be 
tak po by anybody. Any municipality which adopts swadeshi, the 
vernacular of its province as the medium of its pnjceedings, the 
amelioration of the suppressed classes, the abolition of tlie drink- 
traffic, prostitution and such other things, will assist tlie work of 
national purification, and thus justify its existence. 

How TO Kill Swadeshi 

We are familiar with the official ban put upon the khadi 
cap in various parts of India. In Bihar, I heard that a magistrate 
actually sent hawkers to sell foreign cloth, Mr. Painter of Dhar- 
war fame has gone one better, and has issued an oificial circu¬ 
lar in which he says: 

All officers subordinate to the Collector and Disitict Magiilraie are 
desired to take steps to make people realize, that inaxmurh as India pro¬ 
duces less than her population requires, a boycott of foreign cloth and its 
destruction or export must inevitably lead to a serimis rise in prices, which 
may lead to a serious disorder and looting, and that tiiese ron^cquenccs 
will be the result, not of any action on the part of Oovcnimenc but of 
Mr. Gandhi’s campaign. 

In two other paragraphs means arc indicated of combating 
the swadeshi propaganda, i.e,, by holding meetings, and by 
dealers who are opposed to boycott attending the Collector’s Office 
, at stated hours. The Madras Government have issued a still more 
pedantic circular. The meaning of these circulars is obvious. Pres¬ 
sure is to be put upon the dealers and others not to countenance 
boycott. The subordinate officials will take liberties which the 
authors of circulars may not even have contemplated. Fortu¬ 
nately for the country, these threats now produce little or no im¬ 
pression upon the public, and the swadeshi movement will go on 
in the teeth of the official opposition, be it secret or open, un- 
scrapulous or honourable. 
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The officials are so ignorant and obstinate^ that they will not 
take the only effective course for avoiding the feared '"disorders 
and looting”, viz, making common cause with the public and 
stimulating production. Instead of recognizing the agitation 
against foreign cloth as desirable and necessary, they regard it as 
an evil to be put down. And then it is complained, that I call a 
system which seeks to thwart healthy public agitation, Satanic. 
Why should there be any dearth of indigenous cloth? Is there 
not enough cotton in India ? Are there not enough men and women 
who can spin and weave? Is it not possible to manufacture 
all the required number of wheels in a few days? Why should 
not each home manufacture its own cloth, even as it cooks its own 
food ? Is it not enough in times of famine to distribute uncooked 
grain among the famine-stricken ? Why should it not be enough 
to distribute raw cotton among those who need clothing? Why 
this hypocritical or false alarm about the dearth of cloth, when 
it is possible in India to manufacture enough for India’s needs 
in a month even without the aid of the mills? The people have 
been purposely or ignorantly kept in the dark hitherto. They have 
been wrongly taught to believe, that all the cloth needed cannot 
be manufactured in India’s homes as of yore. They have been 
figuratively amputated and then made to rely upon foreign or 
mill-made cloth. I wish the people concerned will give the only 
dignified answer possible to these circulars. They will forth¬ 
with burn or send out all their foreign cloth, and courageously 
make up their minds to spin and weave for their own requirements. 
It is incredibly easy for everyone who is not an idler. 

Bogus Advertisements 

I continue to receive complaints about bogus advertisements 
in swadeshi. The Manager of Satyagraha Ashram who has handled 
almost all the so-called improvements and inventions, writes to say 
that he has lately received an advertisement from Calcutta, 
which beats all previous record. He is of opinion that as yet no¬ 
thing has been found to beat the original charkha in simplicity, 
ease or output, and warns all spinners against investing in any 
of the new designs. He advises all Congress Committees to scan 
all such advertisements in their respective jurisdictions, and after 
giving each machine at least a month’s trial to pronounce an opi¬ 
nion upon these designs. Whilst swadeshi is taking root, fraudu¬ 
lent inventions arc bound to come before the public. Congress 
Committees therefore must guide it in all such matters. 


XXI-3 
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A Tuni correspondent writes to say, that Bombay buyers have 
gone to Andlira Desha to buy fine cloth. He .says, that in spite of 
his warning, cloth woven out of foreign yarn was .sent by some 
merchants from Bezwada. He warns all buyers against buying 
such cloth. He says that practically all swadeshi stock is exhaust¬ 
ed. The moral is of course clear. “Beware of fine cloth.” Fine 
hand-spun yarn cannot be had in abundance, and therefore it is 
best for Congress workers to avoid buying fine khadi. A.s Shri- 
mati Sarojini Naidu* said at Farrukhabad, it is better to cover 
ourselves with leaves than to wear foreign cloth. Thiwe wlio are 
fired with such a spirit will not fall into the dangerous trap of 
fine cloth as yet. A time will soon come, when there will be no 
dearth of fine hand-spun that is capable of being woven. 

A Seasonable Pobucatio.n 


Dr. Syed Mahmud of Patna has rendttreii a .service to the 
Khilafat by bringing out his booklet on the Klnlafiit ami England. 
It is easy reading, and makes out for the bu.sy man a fairly com¬ 
plete case for the Khilafat. Dr. Mahmud has been careful to sup¬ 
port every one of his propositions by copiou.s extracts. He proves 
the treachery of British ministers from tiicir cjwn writing.s and 
speeches. He has had no difficulty in showing that England, even 
when she was regarded as Turkey’s friend, was a friend out of 
nece^ity, because she was Russia’s foe. The history of England’s 
relationship with Turkey has been one of betntyal, of secret trea¬ 
ties hostile to Turkey’s interests, the brave and trusting Turks always 
behewng in England’s promises. Here are Lord Palmerston’.s rea¬ 
sons for the support of Turkey in his days: “Wc support 'Turkey fur 
our own sake and for our own interest,” When these very sound 
reasons ceased, Turkey was sold- It was at the time cif the Berlin 
Confess of 1877, that the secret leaked out that Britain had exae- 
ted ffie cession of the island of Cyprus from Turkey. Disraeli and 
Salisbury, the two English plenipotentiaries, kept the secret 
from the^^ngress, although they were under an obligation to dis- 

U less than a tlirect and 

Aiswvtry lead to the return to Turkey of 
Cyprus. Not at all. England placated outraged France^by 
to^c^v^T*^ ^ liter’s right at the first convenient opportunity 
recognizing her special interest in Syria and 
givi g an equal share to her m the financial spoliation of Egypt. 

^ Congress leader and a t-bse associate of 
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No wonder Mr. Blunt has said: “To the Cyprus intrigue are directly 
or indirectly referable half the crimes against Oriental and 
North African liberty our generation has witnessed.” Dr. Syed 
Mahmud traces the treacherous dealings of England regarding 
Egypt, Tripoli and the Balkan War, and shows clearly, that Tur¬ 
key was practically driven out of the alliance with England. Is 
it any wonder that-no Mussulman trusts British ministers’ friendly 
professions ? They will forfeit all title to be called followers of 
Islam, if they rest themselves before compelling England to do 
the right thing by Turkey and India. 

Punjab Prosecutions 

Maulvi Saiyad Habib has been sentenced to rigorous imprison¬ 
ment for three years, avowedly for his writings in his paper, the 
Siasat, but in reality for the influence he exercises over the 
Mussulmans. Mr. Zafar Ali Khan’s son, Mr. Akhtar Ali Khan, 
and his cousin, Mr. Gulam Kadar are under trial. The conclusion 
is foregone. Thus every Mussulman and every Sikh non-co¬ 
operator of note is to be put “out of harm’s way”. They would 
not apologize, they would not withdraw anything for there was 
nothing to withdraw. Disaffection in their writings certainly there 
was. But a non-co-operation journal to be worthy of the name 
has to preach disaffection. I therefore congratulate these gentle¬ 
men upon their well-earned honour. I can only hope, that the 
Mussulmans and the Sikhs will appreciate the Government ac¬ 
tion by completing their part of the swadeshi programme. The 
people will have deserved these trials and convictions, if they 
generate enough power to be able to discharge these friends from 
jails long before their period is over. 

An Indictment 

A friend has sent me a copy of the notice served on Pandit 
Radhamohan Gokulji of Nagpur, calling upon him to file secu¬ 
rity for good behaviour or to go to jail. The Pandit is safely lodg¬ 
ed in jail. But I have before me ithe extracts that were attached 
to the notice, and said to be from his speeches delivered at various 
times. I have read and re-read the extracts. I now present them 
to the reader in the order in which they were given in the notice: 

Speech Dated 20th June 1921 at Seoni 

1.' We arc fighting against a tyrannical Government. See . . . 
how long can the tyrant Government . . . prosecute us? The Western 
people . are not Christians. 
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2. Unless all the jails in India arc full of Indians, you cannot 
achieve your object. To the last child ... let the struggle for liberty be 
continued. 

3. When the Romans were ruling over England, tlie\' became cruel 
and supercilious. Once they . . . whipped Qiiecii Hoadicea; the re¬ 
sult is, where is Rome today ? 

4. Close the slave houses (schools) of the Satanic Goveiniuent* 

5. In the face of two laws, one for Indians and another foi Euro¬ 
peans, we cannot help remarking, the Government an* disijonest itnd 
wish ill to the people. 

6. So long as you are fighting against the tyrant Governnent, d(* 
not produce children. 

Speech Dated 21st June 1921 at Sfoni 

1. He then referred to the non-co-operation movement, by means 
of which a bloodless revolution could be caused, this opprf.^'sive s> stent of 
Government could be broken and swaraj attained, 

2. It is our duty to destroy a Government, which is uipuide of act¬ 
ing so dishonestly. 

3. What did we get in returti for the money and men we gave 
to the bureaucracy? The Rowlatt Act which provides neither fta a|>|}eal 
nor for argument. 

4. Imperial preference is being forced on us to<!ay. We caniiot 
buy at a cheaper rate outside the British Empire, mr <an we sril at 
a better price to an outsider. 

5. The laws on which our very Iionour dcpentls are made iuu! dis¬ 
cussed in a foreign language ... at a distance of thousaiulH of miles. 
We are certainly not bound to obey such laws. 

6. You should be prepared to undergo atul to get 

yourself beheaded like Robert Moore, 

7. Do you deserve to be called humim l>eiiigH, if you do not rouHi- 
der it your duty to destroy that ill-bom Government, Vihit l, 

sticks to be introduced into the private parts of women? 

Speech Dated 5th July 1921 at Naopuk 

1. The sinful British Government taught the Olihiese to smoke 
opium and Indians to drink (alcohol). 

2. The Government ... cut up the Turkish kingdom but left 
European kingdoms intact. 

3. The Indian (Marwari) traders are dacoiu who rob for the 
benefit of the bigger dacoits. 

4. The British and Japanese Governments are cousins and both 
are devilish. As the British imprisoned people, so the Japanese rsc- 
cuted non-co-operating students in Korea. 
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5. The Government is so sinful, that its sins will recoil on its own 
head and it will perish like the Roman and the Egyptian Empires, 

There is in the foregoing extracts nothing, that hundreds of 
speakers including myself have not said on various occasions and 
from a thousand platforms. There is only one sentence to which 
an objection may properly be taken, and that is No. 7 in speech 
No. 2. The charge docs occur in the statements made before the 
Congress Committee. But it is against individuals and not against 
a whole corporation. The Government could not properly be 
described to have “caused” the infamous barbarity, as the Govern¬ 
ment can be said to have made India crawl on her belly in that 
lane in Amritsar. But it is not for the inaccuracy or the over- 
colouring that the Pandit has been sentenced. His is a severe but 
accurate indictment covering eighteen charges in three speeches. 
And almost every one of them can be sustained. The speaker has 
been impartial in his condemnation, as shown by his reference to 
the Marwaris and the Japanese. It must moreover be remem¬ 
bered, that the speaker spoke in Hindi, and the extracts are given 
without their context. The lesson, however, for us workers is to 
continue to do our work fearlessly and earn imprisonment, even 
as Pandit Gokulji and many others have done. 

The Nagpur Pleaders 

The pleaders of Nagpur have done well through the ordeal 
to which its Sessions Judge subjected them. He required non-co¬ 
operating pleaders to show the consistency between their suspen¬ 
sion and their oath as lawyers. All of them said, that they had 
suspended in obedience to the Congress call. Mr. Mahomed Sami- 
ulla Khan added, that his declaration of allegiance was subordi¬ 
nate to allegiance to God and His Prophet, which latter nothing 
could override. Mr. Narayanrao T. Vaidya said, that times had 
very much changed, that the oath of allegiance would have to be 
changed to suit the circumstances and that otherwise no self- 
respecting lawyer would care to practise in any British Court. The 
lawyers deserve congratulations on their fearless attitude. Times 
are indeed gone, when people could be frightened into slavish sub¬ 
mission. Man does not live by bread alone. He has at his disposal 
a sustenance far richer than the richest bread can afford. 

Tomg India, 1-9-1921 



16. NATIONAL EDUCATION 

So msiny strange things have heen said ahout my views on 
national education, that it would perhaps not he. out of place to 
formulate them before the public. 

In my opinion the existing system of education is defective, 
apart from its association with an utterly unjust Government, in 
three most important matters: 

1. It is based upon foreign culture to the almost tuuire ex- 
elusion of indigenous culture. 

2. It ignores the culture of the heart and the hand, and 
confines itself simply to the head. 

3. Real education is impossible through a foreign medium. 

Let us examine the three defects. Almost from the commence¬ 
ment, the text-books deal, not with things the boys and the girls 
have always to deal with in their homes, but things to whiclt they 
are perfect strangers. It is not through the text-books, that a lad 
learns what is right and what is wrong in the home life. He is 
never taught to have any pride in his surroundings. Tiie higher 
he goes, the farther he is removed from his home, so that at the end 
of his education he becomes estranged from his surroundings. 
He feels no poetry about the home life. The village scenes are all 
a sealed book to him. His own civilization is presented to him as 
imbecile, barbarous, superstitious and useless for all practical pur¬ 
poses, His education is calculated to wean him from his tradi¬ 
tional culture. And if the mass of educated youths arc not en¬ 
tirely denationalized, it is because the ancient culture is too deeply 
embedded in them to be altogether uprooted even by an educa¬ 
tion adverse to its growth. If I had my way, I would certain¬ 
ly destroy the majority of the present text-books and cause to be 
written text-books which have a bearing on and correspondence 
with the home life, so that a boy as he learns may react upon his 
immediate surroundings. 

Secondly, whatever may be true of other countries, in India 
at any rate where more than eighty per cent of the population is 
agricultural and another ten per cent industrial, it is a crime to 
make education merely literary and to unfit toys and girls for 
manual work in after-life. Indeed I hold that as the larger part of 
our time is devoted to labour for earning our bread, our children 
mmt from thdr infancy be taught the dignity of such labour. Our 
children should not be so taught as to despise labour. Tlicre is 
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no reason, why a peasant’s son after having gone to a school should 
become useless as he does become as agricultural labourer. It is a 
sad thing that our schoolboys look upon manual labour with 
disfavour, if not contempt. Moreover, in India, if we expect, as 
we must, every boy and girl of school-going age to attend public 
schools, we have not the means to finance education in accordance 
with the existing style, nor are millions of parents able to pay the 
fees that are at present imposed. Education to be universal must 
therefore be free. I fancy that even under an ideal system of 
government, we shall not be able to devote two thousand million 
rupees which we should require for finding education for all the 
children of school-going age. It follows, therefore, that our 
children must be made to pay in labour partly or wholly for all 
the education they receive. Such universal labour to be profitable 
can only be (to my thinking) hand-spinning and hand-weaving. 
But for the purposes of my proposition, it is immaterial whether 
we have spinning or any other form of labour, so long as it can 
be turned to account. Only, it will be found upon examination, 
that on a practical, profitable and extensive scale, there is no occu¬ 
pation other than the processes connected with cloth-production 
wliich can be introduced in our schools throughout India. 

The introduction of manual training will serve a double 
purpose in a poor country like ours. It will pay for the education 
of our children and teach them an occupation on which they can 
fall back in after-life, if they choose, for earning a living. Such a 
system must make our children self-reliant. Nothing will de¬ 
moralize the nation so much as that we should learn to despise 
labour. 

One word only as to the education of the heart. I do not 
believe, that this can be imparted through books. It can only 
be done through the living touch of the teacher. And, who are 
the teachers in the primary and even secondary schools? Are 
they men and women of faith and character? Have they them¬ 
selves received the training of the heart ? Are they even expected 
to take care of the permanent element in the boys and girls placed 
under their charge? Is not the method of engaging teachers for 
lower schools an effective bar against character? Do the teachers 
get even a living wage? And we know, that the teachers of pri¬ 
mary schools are not selected for their patriotism. They only 
come who cannot find any other employment. 

Finally, the medium of instruction. My views on this point 
are too well known to need re-stating. The foreign medium has 
caused brmn-fag, put an undue strain upon the nerves of our 
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children, made them crammers and imifators, utifitted them for 
original work and ihoiight, and disabled !lu-ta fe.r liltrating their 
learning to the family or the masses. The Ibtvign niedium has 
made our children practically foreigners in their ovvu land. If is 
the greatest tragedy of the existing system. Tlie foreigi'. medium 
has prevented the growth of our vernaculars. If I had tli(> powers 
of a despot, I would today stop the tuition .>1' our boy. a-ul girls' 
through a foreign medium, and require al! the t<-ae,iu-r.s and pro¬ 
fessors on pain of dismissal to introduce the ciumge li)rihwith 
I would not wait for the preparation of text-hooks'. Ti,ev will 
follow the change. It is an evil that needs a summary rcm.'dv. 

My uncompromising opposition to iht; l’on it''n mi ilimn has 
resulted in an unwammted charge being hnvlha'i against me of 
being hostile to foreign culture or the learning of' the Mivdish 
language. No reader of Young India could missed the smie- 
ment often made by me in these pages, that 1 reg.ird hngHsh as 
the language of international commerce and diplomar.v aiui tlu-re- 
fore consider its knowledge on tlic part of some of us'as essential 
^ It containssome of the richest treasures of thought and litiaaturc* 

I would certainly encourage its careful study among ilmsc who have 
hnguistic talents and expect them to translate iL, trea u e ft,r 
the nation in its vernaculars. >h *‘ ,uu.s toi 

tliongl.f than that we should 
become exclusive or erect barriers. But 1 do respectfully .amttmd 

an of other cultures can fitly f .llow, never preerde 

n appreciation and assimilation of onr own. It is my iin,,' 

have not known it, we have been made even to ilepreeafe its sti dv 

insists nndlAr • *1 • - u uiiiti ciiituics. 4is it 

nmb under pam of cml suicide upon iiuliIMiis and livi.k- 

Young India, 1-9-1921 




17. ETHICS OF DESTRUCTION 

The reader, I am sure, will appreciate my sharing with him 
the following pathetic and^ beautiful letter from Mr. Andrews: 

I know that your burning of foreign cloth is with the idea of helping 
the poor, but I foci that there you have gone wrong. If you succeed in 
boycotting all, or a greater part, of foreign cloth, it seems to me self* 
evident that the price of mill-made cloth will rise and it will hit the 
poor. I5ut there is besides a subtle appeal to racial feeling in that word 
**foreign’^ which day by day seems to nae to need checking and not fo¬ 
menting. 'rhe picture of you lighting that great pile, including beautiful 
fabrics, shocked me intensely. We seem to be losing sight of the great 
beautiful world to which we belong and concentrating selfishly on India, 
and this must (I fear) lead back to the old bad selfish nationalism. If so 
we get into the vicious circle from which Europe is now trying so des¬ 
perately to escape. But I cannot argue it out. I can only say again, that 
it shocked me and seemed to me a form almost of violence; and yet I 
know how violence is abhorrent to you. I do not at all like this question 
of foreign cloth being made into a religion. 

I was supremely happy when you w^crc dealing great giant blows 
at th<; great lundamental moral evils, drunkenness, drug-taking, un- 
touchability, race arrogance, etc., and when you were, with such wonder¬ 
ful and beautiful tenderness, dealing with the hideous vice of prostitution. 
But lighting bonfires of foreign cloth and telling people it is a religious sin 
to Wear it, destroying in the fire the noble handiwork of one’s fellow- 
men and women, one’s brother.*; and sisters abroad, saying it would be 
“defiling” to wear it -I cannot tell you how different all this appears to 
me. Do you know I almost fear now to wear the khaddar that you have 
given me, lest I should ai)pear to be judging other people as a Pharisee 
would, saying, “I am holier than thou!” I never felt like this before. 

You know how, when anything that you do hurts me, I must cry out 
to you and this has hurt me. 

I wrote The Modern Review articles which I have enclosed with such 
eager joy, because I felt certain that I had found your own life’s meaning. 
But now my mind cries out to you that you arc doing something vio¬ 
lent, distorted, unnatural. . . . You know that my love is stronger than 
ever, just as your love for your brother was when you felt he was doing 
something wrong. Do tell me what you mean. Wliat you said in 
Toung India about burning! did not convince me a bit. 

! Vide Vol. XX, pp. 432-3. 
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It is SO like him. Whenever he feds hurt over anything I have 
done (and this is by no means the first sudi occasion), lu; deluges 
me with letters without waiting for an answer. For it is love 
speaking to love, not arguing. It is the outpouring of an angui¬ 
shed heart. And so it has been over the burning of fore.ign clothes. 

What Mr. Andrews has put in loving language, correspon¬ 
dents already out of tune with me have written in co.irse, angry 
and even vulgar words. Mr. Andrews’ being words of love and 
sorrow have gone deep down in me and command a full answer, 
whereas the angry ones I was obliged to lay aside save for a pass¬ 
ing reference. Mr. Andrews’ being non-violent, charged with love, 
have told. The others being violent, charged with malice, took no 
effect and would have evoked angry retorts, if I was capable 
of or disposed to such retorts. Mr. Andrews’ letter is a type of 
non-violence we need in order to win swaraj {juickly. 

This is however by the way. I remain just as convinced as 
ever of the necessity of burning. There i.s no emphasis in the 
process on race feehng. I would have done precisely the same 
thing in the sacred and select family or friendly circles. In all 
I do or advise, the infallible test I apply is, whether tlse particular 
action will hold good in regard to the dearest and the m;urest. The 
teaching of the faith I hold dear is unmistakable and unequivocal 
in the matter. I must be the same to friend and foe. And it 
is this conviction which makes me so sure of .so many of my acts 
which often puzzle friends. 

I remember having thrown into the sea a pair of beautiful 
field-glasses, because they were a constant l>on« of contention 
between a dear friend* and myself. He felt the hesitation at first 
but he saw the right of the destruction of a hcautifiil and costly 
thing, a present withal from a friend. Experience shows that the 
richest gife must be destroyed without compensation and hesitation 
if they hinder one’s moral progress. Will it not be held a sacred 
duty to^ consign to the flames most precious heirioonts, if they arc 
plague-infected? I can remember having broken to bit.s, when a 
young man, the loved bangles of my own dear wife, because they 
were matter of difference between us. And if I remember right, 
they were a gift from her mother. I did it, not out of hate but 
out of love ignorant, I now see in my ripe age. The destruction 
helped us and brought us nearer. 

If the emphasis were on all foreign things, it would be racial, 
PartlvfS'Sx.^ of Gandhiji; oidt An AuMmgrapfy, 
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parochial and wicked. The emphasis is on all foreign cloth. 
The restriction makes all the difference in the world. I do not 
want to shut out English lever watches or the beautiful Japanese 
lacquer work. But I must destroy all the choicest wines of Europe, 
even though they might have been prepared and preserved with 
all the most exquisite care and attention. Satan’s snares are most 
subtly laid and they arc the most tempting, when the dividing line 
between right and wrong is so tliin as to be imperceptible. But 
the line is there all the same, rigid and inflexible. Any crossing 
of it may mean certain death. 

India is racial today. It is with the utmost effort, that I find 
it possible to keep under check the evil passions of the people. 
The general body of the people are filled with ill will, because 
they arc weak and hopelessly ignorant of the way to shed their 
weakness. I am transferring the ill will from men to things. 

Love of foreign cloth has brought foreign domination, pau¬ 
perism and what is worst, shame to many a home. The reader 
may not know, that not long ago hundreds of “untouchable” weavers 
of Kathiawar having found their calling gone, became sweepers 
for the Bombay municipality. And the life of these men has 
become so difficult that many lose their children and become physi¬ 
cal and moral wrecks; some arc helpless witnesses of the shame of 
their daughters and even their wives. The reader may not know 
that many women of this class in Gujarat for want of domestic 
occupation have taken to work on public roads, where, under 
pressure of one sort or another, they are obliged to sell their 
honour. The reader may not know that the proud weavers of 
the Punjab, for want of occupation, not many years ago took to 
the sword, and were instrumental in killing the proud and inno¬ 
cent Arabs at the bidding of their officers, and not for the sake of 
their country but for the sake of their livelihood. It is difficult 
to make a successful appeal to these deluded hirelings and wean 
them from tlicir murderous profession. What was once an honour¬ 
able and artistic calling is now held by them to be disreputable. 
The weavers of Dacca, when they wove the world-famous subnum, 
could not have been considered disreputable. 

Is it now any wonder, if I consider it a sin to touch foreign 
cloth? Will it not be a sin for a man with a very delicate digestive 
apparatus to cat rich foods? Must he not destroy them or give 
them away? I know what I would do with rich foods, if I had 
a son lying in bed who must not eat them but would still gladly 
have them. In order to wean him from the hankering, I would, 
though able to digest tliem myself, refirain firom eating them and 
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destroy them in his presence, so that the sin of eating may be 
borne home to him. 

If destruction of foreign cloth be a somul proposition from the 
highest moral standpoint, the possibility ol' a rise in the price of 
Swadeshi cloth need not frighten us. Destruction is the cpiickcst 
method of stimulating production. By one .supreme elfort and 
swift destruction, India has to be awakened from her torpor and 
enforced idleness. Here is what Mr. Allen, tiu; author of the 
Assam Gazetteer, wrote in 1903 of Kuinrup: 

Of recent years the of imported cIothiDt^ h;iH hrtm roniiiifj into 
favour, —an innovation which has little to reruiun iiitl it, as the time 
formerly spent at the loom is not as a rule assigried to an\ othri nsriul oc¬ 
cupation. 

The Assamese, to whom I have spoken, realize (he truth of 
these words to their cost. Foreign ciotli to India i.s lik<t foreign 
matter to the body. The destruction of the former is us necessary 
for the health of India as of the latter for the health of the body. 
Once grant the immediate necessity of swadeshi, and there is no 
half-way house to destruction. 

Nor need we be afraid, by evolving the fullest swadeshi spirit, 
of developing a spirit of narrowness and exclusiveness. \Vc must 
protect our own bodies from disruption through indulgence, be¬ 
fore we would protect the sanctity of others. India is today nothing 
but a dead mass movable at the will of another. Let her become 
alive by self-purification, i.e., self-restraint and self-denial, and she 
will be a boon to herself and mankind. Let her be carelessly self- 
indulgent, aggressive, grasping; and if she rises, she will do so like 
Kumbhakarna* only to desroy and be a curse to herself and 
mankind. 

And for a firm believer in swadeshi, there need be no phari* 
smeal self-satisfaction in wearing khadi. A Pharisee is a patron of 
virtue. The wearer of khadi from a swadeshi standjjoint is like 
a man making use of his lungs. A natural and obligatory act has 
got to be performed, whether others do it out of impure motives 
or refirain altogether, as they do not believe in its necessity or 
utility. 

Toung India, 1-9-1921 


‘ Younger brother of Havana in the Sau fi yftu, 



18. LETTER TO REHANA TTABJI 


Unrevised Chittagong, 

September 1 [1921] 

MY DEAR REHANA*, 

I have your sweet letter. Both you and mother are right 
but I have not a shadow of a doubt that you are more right. 
Mother has given her worldly wisdom. You have given the dictates 
of your instinct unspoilt by the bitter experience of the world. 
Discarded foreign garments cannot be given to the middle class. 
That will be no swadeshi. If people shunt me by conveniently 
making me a saint I cannot help. I do not ask the public to do 
all the things that may qualify me as a saint. I am simply ask¬ 
ing them to develop the soldier spirit which is so indispensable 
for Swaraj. If to attain swaraj is to become saints then I want 
us all to become saints and you may in your own winsome manner 
bear down the opposition of mother. We must subordinate the 
Bank spirit of calculation and bargain and like soldiers of God do 
pure sacrifice. The delicate colours and fineness, we had before. 
And you must work for all that your vanity or taste may need. 
Today there is only one taste—and that for swaraj and no other. 
If my argument convinces you I look to you to convince mother 
and let me know that you have cleared your wardrobe of all rubbish. 
I reach Calcutta on Sunday and probably remain there till 12th. 
My address there would be 4, Pollock Street. 

Tours sincerely, 

M, K, Gandhi 

From ix photostat: S.N. 9634 


1 Daughter of Abbas Tyabji 



19, LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAl 


OlJJTTACONO, 
Sepimhtr 1 

BHAISHRI MAHADEV, 

I have your long letter written in pencil. I found it difficult 
to read. Other letters in pencil sometimes come to nu; and I 
find them also difficult to read. From this I conclude that my 
pencil letters too must cause a lot of difficulty to the addressees. 
I have always felt that it was a crime to write a lt*tter in pencil 
However in my difficult predicament, I took that liberty. But I 
cannot tolerate that crime when somebody else ctim!nit.s it. I 
know you have committed no crime, for you wanted to keep a 
copy. It often happens that the first carbon copy i.s clearer. 

I have changed my mind.* It would be better for you first 
to meet me in Calcutta and then send for Durga. If you have 
decided to stay on tlicre, send a wire to Devdas^, But I feel it 
would be better to do whatever is to be done after we meet and 
discuss things and am therefore sending you a wire* with an al¬ 
together different message. 

_ I read about the Malabar incident later. I have already 
wntt^ and despatched an article about it for Tome Indk.* It 
would have been better if I had sent you a copy. As to your arti¬ 
cles, etc., I shall be able to see them only after I reach Calcutta. 

caimot imagine that either Maiaviyaji^ or tlic Poet is envious 
^ fearlessness and arc proud of their opinions 

w accompanied by 

. ey- cannot look at non-co-operation from our point of 
•new, cannot overlook the shortcomings of non-co-opcrators, as we 

“"‘■“’“I >>y the 

Z r'' To btUevc anything n»re than 

about them seemj to me positively sinful. Bipin Babu* and 

a 19 ^ 57 ' ^ crawtl tliem otil, .uid lienre tliii. 

iauu-57, youngest son of Gandhiji 

This is not available. 

5 iMi Incompatibles”, 8-9-1921. 

National University; President, Indian 
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Vijayaraghavachariar' may think all sorts of things about me. 
Ramakant I consider but a child. He appears to have opposed 
me to show that he is a man of independent views. We should 
leave him alone and go on oflering our comments as journalists 
without acrimony. Do point out the Poet’s and Malaviyaji’s ideas 
on . . .2 whenever there is an occasion for doing so. This cannot 
be done freely in l oung India, but it can be easily and tactfully 
done in the Independent, 

It will be easy enough to have garlands for Indu made of 
hand-spun yarn. 

I have no objection to your taking coffee. It is more essential, 
to my mind, that you keep fit. I see, and it is my considered view 
as well, that ordinarily one does not need it. I did not notice 
any benefit from it when I used to take it. My not taking it now 
certainly means so much less burden [on the stomach] and less 
risk of harm. 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 11418 


Blessings from 

Bapu 


20. MOPLAH OUTBREAK 

Though I am here far away in tlie north-east at present, I 
have received some reports of the sudden outbreak of violence in 
Malabar. I am writing this article on the train, on Friday^, the 
Janmashtami* day. The reader will have the article in his hands 
after nine days. Meanwhile, further reports will have appeared. 
But we can discuss some principles on the basis of the reports al¬ 
ready received, regardless of whether the facts turn out to be 
more serious or less. 

The Moplahs arc Muslims. They have Arab blood in their 
veins. It is said that their forefathers came from Arabia many 
yenrs ago and settled in Malabar. They are of a fiery tempera¬ 
ment, and are said to be easily excitable. They are enraged and 
resort to violence in a matter of seconds. They have been respon¬ 
sible for many murders. Many years ago a special Act was also 
passed to subdue them. There are said to be a million of them. 

■ 1852-1943; Prcitideut, Indian National Congress, 1920 

2 A word is illegible here in the source. 

3 August 2C 

* Birtlulay of Lord Krishna 
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The community, though illiterate, is courageous. They have .simply 
no fear of death. They always set out for fighting with a pledge 
not to return defeated. That is why it is generally sail! th.it the 
Moplahs think notliing of assaulting or killing anyone, Mr. Yakub 
Hussain was stopped and later imprisoned because it was feared 
that they would break out into violence. It is not clear as yet 
what led to their present outburst. They are reported to have 
taken the lives of six officers, four Indian and two British. It is 
believed that some others also may have been killed. Five hundred 
Moplahs are believed to have been killed. It is also reptirted that 
they have resorted to arson and looting. Calicut and some areas 
to its north are under martial law at present. 

Thus, for the time being progress has been arrested in Malabar 
and the Government has had its way. It is well versed in tlic art 
of suppressing such revolts. Many innocent men mu.st have been, 
and more will be, killed. Who will come forward to blame the 
Government? And even if anyone does, what is the chance of the 
Government paying attention to him? 

That is a Government which prevents or stops violence. 
Malabar has demonstrated that wc non-co«opcrator .4 have not 
yet gained full control. A Government to be worthy of its name 
should be able to get the people under control. There is only one 
w-ay in which we can gain such control, and that is through non¬ 
violence. 

Even if we wish to attain our goal through violence and blood¬ 
shed, we should have the strength to carry out our intention. 
It is needless to consider what we should do in order to ucQuirc 
such strength, because victory through such means is beyond our 
wits and capacity to plan. 

It is evident, however, that we have departed from the path 
of peace. We cannot follow both methods at the same time, of 
peace on one side and violence on the other. If wc do, wc shall 
gain success through neither. 

It is clear that we have not been able to make our infiucacc 
fdt by the Moplahs, A change of heart has not been brought 
about in them to such an extent that they will never resort to 
violence. Their violence is likely to alarm us, it impedes our 
progress. 

Those at any rate who believe that wc can win only througli 
non-violence should realize that wc shall have to redouble our 
efforts to preserve peace. We should always remember that wc 
must not, even inwardly, approve of violence* 
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Other provinces should devote themselves earnestly to their 
duty. It ought not to be difficult to win swaraj before the end 
of this year even if only one province makes an all-out effort, 
I think swaraj during this year is quite within the bounds of possi¬ 
bility if one province at least carries out the non-co-operation 
programme fully, though other provinces may be slack. But I 
cannot assert with confidence that we shall win swaraj through 
the peaceful efforts of one province despite violence in one or more 
of the other provinces. I see numerous obstacles, but our duty 
is plain to me. We should exercise stricter self-restraint, become 
purer, be more alert and make heavier sacrifices. The two forces 
pull in opposite directions, so that our cart can go forward only 
when our non-violence is the stronger of the two. If, out of the 
four bullocks attached to a cart, one either dies or breaks himself 
loose, the other three have to carry his burden. If, however, one 
of the four does not die or break loose, but opposes the others 
or pulls in the wrong direction, the others have not only to carry 
his burden but also to acquire the strength to prevent him from 
doing mischief. Thus, the sincere non-co-operator has now a 
heavier burden to carry. 

I see all the time that the most serious obstacles in our path 
come not from the Government but from ourselves. The former’s 
perversity does not obstruct us as much as our own weakness, our 
own perversity and our own lack of understanding. We shall be 
able to raise ourselves if we see through the Government’s perver¬ 
sity; our own perversity and our weakness will hold us back. It 
is rightly said that the atman^ is our only enemy as also our only 
fiiend. The complete victory of non-violent non-co-operation will 
be possible only if we conquer this enemy inside us. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 4-9-1921 


' Self; the reference is to the Bhagavad Gita, VI.5, 
XXI-4 



21. PREPARATION FOR CONGRESS 


The Congress session will again be held, after many years, 
in Ahmedabad. This year’s session will be quite dilTcrcnt from 
all others. A new constitution, new hopes and a new era! For, if 
the Congress acts upon the resolution it has passed regarding itself, 
that is, if the people redeem their own pledge, we shall be sisscm- 
bling to celebrate the coming of swaraj. But can wc expect such 
a happy occasion within four months from now? Can old chains 
be broken in a second? 

The doubt itself furnishes the reply. It certainly takes time 
for a sick person to recover, but should it be only an illusion of 
illness which the person is suffering from, it will vanish in a 
moment if it vanishes at all. No matter when it vanishes, it will 
do so in a moment. When the time comes for breaking the chains 
of one who has worn them for ten years, would the act of break¬ 
ing take any time? It is only a question of our fear leaving us. 
When the bandage [over a person’s eyes] is removed, what else 
can happen than that he will that very moment he able to see. 
We would need to think further if the conditions for breaking the 
chains were of a difficult nature; but there are only three essential 
conditions: (1) Hindu-Muslim unity, (2) remaining peaceful and 
(3) swadeshi. 

All that is required for the fulfilment of the fmst two is a 
change of heart. This requires no big sum of money, or much 
education or the sword, that is, brute force. But it is not niy 
purpose in this article to argue that we are bound to get swaraj 
during this year or show how to win it. Its purpose is to exam¬ 
ine, from a practical point of view, what Ahmedabad and Gujarat 
should do to ensure the success of the forthcoming Congress. 

Gujarat’s duty will be to look after the comforts of the 
guests. We shall have fulfilled our first and special duty if wc 
extend fitting hospitality to them. 


We shall have to attend to arrangements fur the guests’ stay 
and their meab, and look to their requirements by way of facilities 
for bathing, sanitary .arrangements and lighting. 

This time, we shall provide facilities for one style of liv ing 
0 %, and that will be the Indian style. It seems to me that we 
sim^y c^ot accommodate, on the campus, those guests who 
wish to live in the English style. We should notify at this very 
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Stage that the Congress is unable to undertake the responsibility 
of providing accommodation for those who live in perfect English 
style. It should suffice if we provide them with the names and 
addresses of hotels. 

But we should provide the very best facilities in Indian style. 
Today, the distinction is between an Indian style of accommoda¬ 
tion which is dirty and the English style of accommodation 
which is clean. On the contrary, the rule should be, the greater 
the simplicity the greater the cleanliness and the greater the 
outer pomp the greater the amount of the filth within. But in 
modem times we associate simplicity with lack of cleanliness. 
We shall have to give up this attitude. 

The arrangements for lavatories are generally very unsatis¬ 
factory. We shall have to have a large number of them and the 
necessary arrangements to keep them clean will have to be made. 
If we depend for this on the Bhangis alone we shall not be '^able 
to maintain the degree of cleanliness we should like to. If we 
have freed ourselves from the sin of untouchability, we should have 
no objection to cleaning lavatories. Pits will have to be dug to 
serve as lavatories and, if we keep large quantities of dry earth 
ready, cleaning them up would be no problem. My suggestion is 
that we should issue instructions regarding this in Hindi, Urdu, 
Gujarati and in as many other languages as possible, and these 
could then be distributed among the delegates. 

Bathing arrangements should be planned as carefully as the 
lavatories. People should be supplied hot or cold water as 
desired. There should be separate volunteers for this section. 

There should be separate arrangements for urinals. 

I have often observed that arrangements for drinking water 
are not satisfactory. We should supply it by means of temporary 
taps or some other less expensive methods, so that water would be 
easily available to all. Again, as there should be arrangements 
to supply water, so there should also be some arrangements for the 
disposal of the water that may be spilt. In Nagpur we saw pools 
of water all over the place. 

We shall have to think out most careful arrangements for meals 
as well. The general impression is that the arrangements in 
Nagpur were relatively good. We shall ourselves have a lot of 
trouble if we provide separate kitchens for Bengal, Punjab, Madras 
and each of the other camps. Perhaps the best course would be 
right now to ascertain from the secretary of each committee their 
requirements. We know the maximum number of the delegates 
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that may come from each place, so there should be no difficulty 
in making the required arrangements. 

I should like to make a suggestion right at this stage. .Ml the 
delegates from Gujarat should become volunteers. We shall, of 
course, require other volunteers; but our hospitality will shine out 
if the delegates from Gujarat enrol themselves as volunteers and 
look into the arrangements, while demanding no service for them¬ 
selves. We should all convert ourselves into full-fledged volunteers 
if we do not wish to see any mismanagement. 

We should hope that in all one lakh people will atteml and 
hold out promises which will attract such a number. 

This time we have only discussed things from the point of 
view of what will be convenient to us. hforc in another issue. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 4-9-1921 


22. MT MOTES 

How TO Guard against Being Cheated 

Letters are coming in from everywhere telling me that greedy 
persons have been selling foreign or mill-made cloth by passing 
it off as khadi and they also put up the price of such cloth. Tl»s 
does not surprise me. When the entire system of government is 
based on fraud, what else can we expect from people? Go where 
you will, to law-courts, shops or hospitals, even to legislatures, 
everywhere you will see cheating. Non-co-operation is intended 
to save us from this. Our non-co-operation is directed not against 
individuals but against their misdeeds. There is, however, always 
the danger, in trying to save ourselves from one kind of sin, of 
being caught in another. And so long as wc like to have cloth 
like that made in the mills and so long as our cloth is not woven 
before our eyes, so long the danger of being cheated will remain. 
The easiest safeguard against this is that every village should pro¬ 
duce its own khadi and that people in the cities should buy only 
such khadi as does not look like mill-made cloth, and that too 
prefoably stamped with a Congress mark. Even if all these pre¬ 
cautions are taken, there is no guarantee that there would be no 
danger of fraud. Wc have no choice but to put up with this as 
inevitable. ^ It is worth noting that the complaints of fraud come 
only from cities. I hope that before long people will stop ordering 
khadi from Bombay and that, on the contrary, the citizens of Bombay 
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,will order their requirements from neighbouring places. There 
will be less possibility of fraud in the khadi coming from villages. 
[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 7-9-1921 


23, EXPERIENCES IN ASSAM-^I 
The Land and the People 

I had merely heard the name of Assam. Ever since I read, 
in England, the story of the invasion of Manipur, I had been 
under the misapprehension that the people of Assam were back¬ 
ward and uncivilized. This is how I came to describe them in 
Hind Swaraj as being uncivilized. This had hurt the people of 
Assam, The remark had been fully exploited by the officers. 
Could the Assamese feel any affection for the ignorant man who 
had once supposed them to be uncivilized? But the people today 
have learnt to look into a person’s heart; how is it possible that 
they should be angry with a man for his genuine ignorance? Even 
so, I took the very first opportunity in a public meeting to ask 
forgiveness for my mistaken description of them. People laughed 
heartily when I described my error. They had not expected me to 
apologize. 

Who would call the people of Assam uncivilized? Anyone 
who does so must himself be an uncivilized person like myself. 
Who would regard as uncivilized a people whose women weave 
the most beautiful cloth and wear only what they themselves 
have woven? 

As Gujarat is in the west of India and to the south of the 
Vindhyas, Assam is in the extreme east and north of the country. It 
is the north-east corner of India. From there one can, walking along 
the banks of the Brahmaputra, go to Tibet and following a foot- 
tract southwards through the mountains reach Burma. Wherever 
you turn your eyes in Assam, it is all green. One of the hills in 
Assam, Cherapunji, has the heaviest rainfall in India, an average 
of 368 inches a year. Actually in 1861 the rainfall amounted to 
805 inches, and of this 366 inches of rain fell in the month of July 
alone! Nowhere is the rainfall less than 60 inches. And so with 
the rainfall on the one hand and the river Brahmaputra on the 
other, what can one expect but greenery all round in rich pro¬ 
fusion? Moreover, it is all hills and hills on either side of the 
river, so that a scene of the highest beauty meets the eye in 
whichever direction it turns. 
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The house in which we are put up is just by the riverside. 
The river, in front, flows peacefully. I deliberately use the word 
“peacefully”. As the water is deep, I see no turbulence in it. 
So big is the Brahmaputra that large ships can sail on it through¬ 
out the year. If only we could acquire such serenity and enjoy 
such peace, within what a short time we could win swaraj! We do 
not want the roar of shallow waters, but want rather the peace that 
is in the stillness of deep waters and the strength which it reveals. 

A large variety of plants and many kinds of fruit grow here. 
Tea, of course, is there. But can anyone say that we have gained 
any benefit from it? We all know the harm it has done. Fruits 


such as bananas, pine-apples, oranges and custard apples grow 
in plenty here. Among cereals paddy is the chief crop. 

The people are trustful and simple. Both the Hindus and 
the Muslims speak Assamese. Bengali and Assamese are said to 
be sister languages. The script is the Bengali one. As I tour the 
country I see that, if all the Indian languages were written in the 
Devanagari script this would greatly strengthen the idea of our being 
one nation. There should be only two scripts, the Urdu and the 
Devanagari. There can be no doubt that there would be little 
difiSculty in understanding Assamese, Bengali, Punjabi, Sindhi 
and other languages if they were written in the Devanagari script. 
If this could be done, students of all these languages would be 
saved much time and would find the languages very easy to learn. 

But this was by the way. The people of Assam can be said 
to be relatively happy. Their land does not require much cultiva¬ 
tion. The flood waters of the rivers fertilize it, so that the people 
axe able to earn their livelihood with little labour. Few “reforms” 
have been introduced in Assam as it came under British rule much 
later and consequently the people have saved their wealth and 
preserved their prosperity. They never work as labourera. Since, 
however, the tea gardens cannot be maintained without labourers, 
Ae required number are brought from the United Provinces. Hence 
It IS that we hear many stories of atrocities on them and that an 
madent hke the one at Chandpur could take place. 

Fifty y^rs ago, the conditions were such that Assam produced 
au the needs of its people. The reader will be pleased to know 
that even today every woman in Assam knows weaving. She 
weaves all the cloth she needs for herself. All women in families 
Qt consequence as m ordinary families are weavers. TTicy do not 
weave for a living, but do so in their spare time in the home. 

® partner. The owner of 
the house where I am staying is a big zemindar and has money 
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enough and to spare, but his seventy-year-old mother, his sisters 
and his wife^ all weave. His daughter of ten or eleven also weaves, 

Assam produces a good quantity of silk, and so the women 
weave both silk and cotton yarn. They can also work exquisite 
designs on the cloth. Fifty years ago, every womzin used to spin 
as well as weave. But with British rule came foreign yarn and 
this spelt ruin, total and complete. Attracted by that yam, the 
women gave up sj^inning. Fortunately, because of the custom 
that one who does not weave cannot marry, they kept up their 
weaving. Spinning is easy enough for women who are used to such 
work, and so there has been an awakening among them and they 
have again started spinning. At the time when foreign yam was 
introduced in Assam, a British critic had observed that these women 
had not gained anything from it since they had not taken up any 
other work in place of spinning. 

Even today, forty thousand acres of land in Assam are under 
cotton cultivation. This cotton must be of a very high quality, 
because the slivers of cotton which were shown to me reminded 
me of what we see in Andhra. They were very clean, soft and free 
from dust particles. I have been given a sample of cloth, so fine 
that it can almost rival Andhra cloth. 

The Assamese-speaking population of Assam numbers thirty- 
seven lakhs. Of tins number, no less than ten lakhs are women. 
If they spin and weave for India, Assam could not only meet its 
own cloth requirements but could also provide India with a large 
quantity of khadi. 

It seems that the Congress workers in Assam are efficient. My 
host belongs to the Senapati family of this province. He is a barris¬ 
ter of long standing. He is a big zemindar and was a member of 
the Legislative Assembly. He has much public work to his credit. 
Today he is a staunch non-co-operator. Shri Bardoloi is the Secre¬ 
tary. He too is a barrister of long standing and a man with 
property. He has adopted full non-co-operation. There are seventy- 
eight i^samese lawyers, of whom fifteen have given up practice 
and are engaged in non-co-operation work. About 500 volunteers 
are working under them. Many of them are students who have 
left their colleges. 

The people of Assam are addicted to opium and throw away 
lakhs of rupees on it. These workers inform me that the opium- 
habit is greatly on the decline after the starting of the non-co- 
operation movement. It is said that the revenue from it has de¬ 
creased by twenty-five per cent. There were also large numbers who 
smoked foreign cigarettes but you will hardly find any doing 
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so now. Those who still smoke use the country-made btdi. But even 
this is being left off. I am informed that, thanks to non-co- 
operation, people are introducing reforms on their own. 

Women’s Meeting 

Three separate women’s meetings were held, one for Marwari* 
sisters, one for Assamese and the third for Bengalis. Of these, the 
Assamese and the Bengali women came to the meetings clad in their 
simplest saris instead of in tbeir very cxpcflsivc foreign ones. 
Many felt ashamed because they did not have khadi saris. The 
Marwari sisters were dressed entirely in foreign clothes. But 
Shri Jamnalalji^ informs me that even they have now asked for 
khadi saris. Maulana Mahomed Ali’s wife* was present at this 
meeting, and she pleased the people by her khadi dress. She is 
a good speaker and, wearing a hurka^, even made a speech. 

Bonfire of Foreign Cloth 

I am writing this note in Gauhati. It is the principal city of 
Assam. The journey from Calcutta takes nineteen hours. A huge 
public meeting was held here, and at this meeting there was a 
bonfire of a large heap of foreign cloth. I saw in the heap a 
great number of fine dhotis, fine saris and caps and a good quan¬ 
tity of lace. The sacred task of lighting the bonfire was, of course, 
left to me. The sight after the bonfire was lighted seemed 
grand to me. Hundreds of fine shirts and otlicr garments of 
foreign cloth flew up in the air and fell back into the fire. There 
were very few caps among these as they are not much in use on 
this side. Here, too, khadi has come into use, so that those who 
wear caps use mostly caps made of khadi. 

Marwaris 

Marwaris are found in large numbers in Assam. All exter¬ 
nal trade is in their hands. As I have already said, the people of 
Assam, because of the fact that their lands yield go^ crops, 
rarely go in for trade or seek jobs, and the result is that trade is 
controlled by Marwaris and Government posts arc monopolized 
by Bengalis. Many'of these Marwaris trade in foreign yarn smd 
foreign cloth. The majority of them—about sixty-five business 

* Inhabitant of Marwar in Rajasthan 

^Jamnalal Bajaj (1889-1942); treasurer, Indian National Congress for 
Oaany years; Gandhiji regarded him as his fifth son. 

^ Begum Sahiba; vids ♦‘Speech at Madras’^ 15*9-1921 and ^‘Notoi \ 
29*9-1921 under the sub-title Brave Woman^ 

^ K veil 
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men—pledged themselves not to import foreign yarn or cloth from 
now on. 


Assam Muslims 

There is a large population of Muslims in Assam but they 
rake little part in public affairs. They do not even have a proper 
idea of the Khilafat. But now one finds that there has been an 
awakening amongst them, too. One may say that they have been 
awakened by the Hindu leaders. As a result, one finds no hosti¬ 
lity between Hindus and Muslims here. The presence of Mau- 
lana Mahomed Ali and Maulana Azad Sobhani has led to a greater 
awakening and an infusion of courage among the Muslims. 

Enjoying Oneself at Other People’s Expense 

I have said above that Gauhati is the principal city of 
Assam. But it is not its capital, Shillong is the capital. It can 
be reached by car from Gauhati in about five hours. It is 4,000 
feet above sea-lcvel. I have not been able to go there, but it is 
said that the place is a European centre. If one could live all 
the year round in Simla, it would have been the permanent capi¬ 
tal and not one for the summer alone. If it were possible to live 
in Darjeeling throughout the year, it would have been the per¬ 
manent capital of Bengal. Does not the Bombay Presidency have 
three capitals? For some time it is Bombay, for a while Ganesh- 
khind and in the summer it is Mahabaleshwar. But because the 
climate of Shillong is such that Europeans can live there through¬ 
out the year, it has been made the [permanent] capital of Assam. 
Can the cry of the labourers toiling in the fields reach up to such 
a height? Might is right in all matters. The planter can live 
in Shillong or run up there whenever he needs to. Dare any of 
his labourers go there? Even the poor man’s appeal would get 
crumpled and torn by the time it reaches Shillong. 

Brahmaputra and the Government—What a Contrast! 

The Brahmaputra is such a large river that from a woman it 
is transformed into a man—^it is a nadd —but there ijs no limit to 
its humility. Though he dwells on the top of the Himalayas, he des¬ 
cends to the plains to bring happiness and carries on his bosom 
thousands of men and their goods from one place to another. For 
this reason he is worshipped by the whole of Assam and even I,« 


^The masculine form ot nadi meaning “river** 
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who come from the extreme west, involuntarily bow my head. 
Our Government, after disembarking at Apollo Bunder', uses 
the services of innumerable labourers and steam and electricity to 
climb up, and lodges itself in Simla or Shillong and snarls at 
people from there. What wonder if people in their fear ciy out, 
“Save us, save us”! The Brahmaputra gives solaci;. The Gov¬ 
ernment which has its headquarters in Shillong .scorche.s the people 
from that height and, for this reason, the Assamese luu'c left off 
saluting it, co-operating with it. What can the people do but run 
away if the Brahmaputra in his fury should inundate fields and 
drown villages? And what can they do but flee when scorched 
by the blazing fire of the Government? The Assamc.se have 
realized that the golden way for them is non-co-operation. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 4-9-1921 


24. LETTER TO ESTHER MEMOM^ 


On Tour, 
September 4, 1921 

MY DEAR ESTHER, 

I found your letter awaiting me on my return to Calcutta 
from the East Bengal tour. 

I wish you and yours a happy life of service. 

I was longing for your letter and to hear how you were doing. 

I cannot understand your not getting Tomg India. I am 
inquiring. 

When you return to India, you will find the Ashram devoting 
its best tirne to carding, spinning and weaving. I wish you would 
study Danish hand-spinning, hand-weaving, if there be any such 
in Denmark. 

God is great. Not by the effort we are making, but by His 
grace it is possible to gain swaraj this year. And then you return 
without hindrance.* There will be just as much steadfastness 
needed to work out swaraj as is needed for attaining it. Let 


^ In Bombay 

written after hearing the news of the addresKce*?! marriage 
with E- K. Menon in Denmark. 

* The British Government, for a time, refused her permission to return to 
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Anne Marie* work here for its attainment and you will work there 
to make it a success. 

With love to you both. 

Tours, 

Bapu 

AO Dear Child, i^p. 73>4 


25. LETTER TO VALLABHBHAI PATEL 

148, Russa Road, 
Calcutta, 
Silence Day [September 5, 1921^’ 

BHAISHRI VALLABHBHAI, 

I have your letter. About visitors [to the Congress] I will 
write a note^ in Toung India* 

I am in fact pining to return there, but work will not allow 
me to leave the place. Rajagopalachari'* wires from Madras to 
say that I must not leave Calcutta before I get another telegram 
from him. In any case, the work before me is not likely to be 
finished before the 12th* 

The Swadeshi movement in Bengal has slackened. Quite 
a number of spinning-wheels arc no doubt being plied, but the 
yarn is not properly accounted for; nor is weaving attended to 
as it ought to be. 

Civil disobedience had better be postponed at least during 
this month. Let there be as much picketing as possible, in terms 
of the Delhi Resolution. It seems better that we start civil dis¬ 
obedience only when we are ready to carry it to the bitter end. 
If I can discuss the matter with co-workers, I shall be in a better 
position to judge. It is enough if, for the present, we concentrate 
on Swadeshi, including both the boycott of foreign cloth and the 
production of khadi. 

* Anne Marie Petei'sen, who, along with Esther, worked in South India; 
was an inmate of Sabarmati Ashram for some time. 

^This letter was written by Gandhiji on a silence day during his stay at 
Calcutta. According to the itinerary given in “Letter to Mahadev Desai’% 
22-8-1921, Gandhiji was to reach Calcutta on September 4, 1921, and stay 
there till September 12, 

3 Vide “Notes”, 22-9-1921, under the sub-title ‘The Congress Not a Show’. 

Chakravarti Rajagopalachari (b. 1879); statesman, first Indian Governor- 
General 
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From your tetter, I take it that there are at present no bicker¬ 
ings going on there in the Vidyapith. 

Please take care of your health. There is plenty ot work to 
be disposed of before December. The face of the ctnmtry is bound 
to be transformed. Whether it will become a lion’s or a jackal’s 
is in the hands of God, or perhaps in our own. 

The Viceroy’s speech has disillusioned me still more. If the 
Prince is not coming for political reasons, why is he coming at all 
and at whose expense? But, for the present, we simply need not 
worry about this. 

Vandmiitmam /torn 
Mohandas 

Bhaishri Vallabhbhai Patel, Barrister 

Bhadea 

Ahmedabad 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapuaa Patro~2: Sardar Vallabkbkaine 


26. LETTER TO MAmSEHN PATEL 


Calcutta, 
Silence Daj [September 5, I92jy 

CHI. MANX, 

I received your letter just now. My appeal is for burning 
garments only. Some people have foreign carpets in their houses 
and foreign coverings on their couches, but most of them would 
not like to part with them. I have, therefore, not asked these to 
be discarded. It is enough if they do not make any fresh purchases 
of such articles. We should ask the people to part with their clothes 
only. I will write in J{avajwan on the subject. 

It is good you are visiting the [Jain] apasras^ during PackusanK 
Do any women in the congregation hand over their foreign clothes? 

I shall have to stay on in Calcutta till the 12th at any rate. 
I shall consider what to do after that. 

It seems certain that malpractices have now entered the manu¬ 
facture of Bezwada saris. The best thing is to leave those saris alone. 

* Vide the preceding item. 

* A place of reindence for Jain sadhus 

* Religious festival of the Jains celebrating the birth of Mahavira 
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You did well in writing to Kumudbehn. She will feel com¬ 
forted by your letters. 

Mahadev will come here tomorrow to see me. 

Here too there are two enthusiastic girls of your age, who wear 
khadi exclusively and help Deshbandhu Das’s^ sister in her Nari 
Mandir^ work. 

Blessings from 

Mohandas 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapuna Patro-4: Manibehn Patelne 


27. SPEECH AT PUNJAB SABHA MEETING, CALCUTTA 

September 7, 1921 

A meeting convened under the auspices of the Punjab Sabha was held 
on Wednesday afternoon at the Khalsa Dewan Association, 62, Sambhunath 
Pandit Street, Bhowanipur. Lala MeghraJ Jai presided. There was a large 
gathering composed mostly of Sikhs. There was also a sprinkling ofMarwaris. 
Several Sikh ladies were also present. . . - 

Mr. Gandhi in the course of his address said at the outset that last time 
when he came to Calcutta he appealed to the people for contributions to the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund and he was pleased to get a ready response for the good of 
the whole of India. Mr. Gandhi wanted the foreign clothes to be either burnt 
or sent to Smyrna, He urged the complete boycott of foreign goods and 
he advised the gathering to use hand-spun cloth—cloth that was pro¬ 
duced on charkhas. He was prepared to give swaraj to the people of the 
whole of India and to undo the wrongs done to the Khilafat and to the Punjab 
if all of them tried their level best to clothe themselves with swadeshi clothes. 
That was the resolution passed by both the Congress and the Khilafat Com¬ 
mittee. The All-India Congress Committee also passed a resolution that there 
should be a complete boycott of foreign goods before the 30th of September 
and that the people should be clothed in their own country-made clothes. 
Mr. Gandhi exhorted them to see that the above resolution was carried into 
effect if they really meant to do good to the country. Continuing, Mr, Gan¬ 
dhi said that he knew that the Sikhs were a very powerful community. If they 
were really sincere and earnest in their work and took to the charkha he had no 
doubt that they would be able not only to clothe their own community but 

* G. R. Das (1670-1925); lawyer, orator and author; President, Gaya 
Congress, 1921; founder, Swarajya Party, 1923 
^ Women’s institute 
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the people of the whole of India. He wanted them to follow the principle of 
non-violent non-co-operation in its entirety and should on no account adopt 
any measures that would lead to violence. He very much regretted tlic Kan- 
kana Saheb tragedy^ and said that this event was more outrageous than that 
of the Punjab. It was natural that they (Sikhs) took this event in that light and 
he had heard and had seen reports of their meetings but Mr. Gandhi 
asked them to forget all those events. It was true that the siri committed by 
the cities had no atonement and that it was the general belief th at the only atone¬ 
ment for those wrongs was that they should be sev(ircly punished. Mr. Gandhi 
did not like to punish them and in his opinion it was God alone who would 
punish them. In conclusion Mr. Gandhi advised the Sikhs to sec that the great 
task in which they were engaged was accomplished peacefully. 

Maulana Azad Sobhani and Lala Lajpat Rai^ also spoke on the sub¬ 
ject of non-co-operation and boycott . . • 

Amrita Bazar Patrika^ 8-9-1921 


28, SPEECH TO MARWARI MERCHAJfTS, CAWUTTA 

September 7, 1921 

Mr. Gandhi had a conference with the piece-goods naerchams in the night 
at 124, Canning Street, which lasted till midnight. Mr. Gsmdhi nrgt-d them 
not to sell foreign cloth and not to enter into a fresh contract. 'I’lic mer¬ 
chants, however, stated that they had already agreed to act according to the 
resolution passed by the Marwari Chamber of Commerce which expressly stated 
that they were not going to purchase foreign cloth til! 3Jst Deeemlter, ID21. 
Mr. Gandhi wanted from them an undertaking that they would nut purc!ia.'.e 
any more foreign cloth without any specified lime limit. Mahatma Ci.mtU.i, 
however, gave them further time to consider the matter and promised lu address 
them again before the 13th instant when he was expected to leave Calnilta. 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, 9-9-1921 


* ViJe Vol. XIX, pp. 396-402. 

‘•efoimer, writer and political leader; deported in 
CoiSrS ' Iridian National 



29. mTES 
The Au Brothers 

I hope that the rumour about the impending prosecution of 
the Brothers is untrue. If the Government really desire that the 
issue between them and the people should be decided on merits 
and by the ripening of public opinion, they will leave the Brothers 
alone. I shall certainly hope, that the people will remain ralm 
dignified and firm, in spite of their prosecution and incarceration. 
But their incarceration will make the task of preservation of peace 
more difficult than it already is. No two men have so successfully 
restrained the Mussulmans as these two patriots have. They 
have, in season and out of season, in private and in public, prea¬ 
ched and practised non-violence. And even in respect of the spee¬ 
ches, some parts of which seemed to bear a contrary interpreta¬ 
tion, I know that they never meant violence. The prosecution of 
the Brothers would, therefore, mean an intention to str angl e the 
ever-growing Khilafat agitation in India, and would amount to a 
direct challenge to the Indian Mussulmans, and indeed, to the 
whole of India. For the Khilafat has become an Indian question. 
It is no longer merely a Mussulman grievance. 

But I write this more to warn the people than the Govern¬ 
ment. If the people have understood the message of the brave 
Brothers, it is that they must stand the gravest provocation for the 
sake of their religion and country, that they must be prepared 
to suffer for cither to the utmost, that the interests of Hindus and 
Mussulmans are identical and therefore they must sink or swim 
together, and that they must be true as steel and brave like^lions 
and must tell the truth as they know it even on the gallows. The 
greatest honour the people can do to the Brothers, is to follow 
the non-co-operation programme to the letter and win swaraj 
during this year. Anger over their incarceration will be madness. 
We have dared openly to desire and to prepare for the end of the. 
existing system of Government, and challenged its administra¬ 
tors to do their worst. We must neither be surprised nor angry, if 
they treat us seriously and take up the challenge. For they must, 
some day or other, take us at our word and put us to the invited 
test, or mend in accordance with our will. We shall be committing 
a grievous breach of the laws of the game, if we are found want¬ 
ing when we arc weighed in the scales of our own make. The 
only prescription for non-co-operators when anyone is arrested, 
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is to put forth redoubled zeal in the prosecution of our programme, 
i.e., boycott of foreign cloth and manufacture in our own homes of 
the cloth we need. There must not be any hartal. 

A Threatened Infliction 

I have just heard, that Mr. Painter, who h.as distinguished 
himself by his wanton provocatitm of the people of Dharwar,' is to 
be promoted and inflicted tipon Gujarat as Commissioner. An 
official, who in the public estimation has disgracetl himself, earns 
rewards from the Government for meritorious services. I hope, 
that Gujarat will mark in a suitable and special manner its dis¬ 
approval of the insult sought to be offered by the Dhanvar Col¬ 
lector being imposed upon it. Gujarat will have, if the. rumour¬ 
ed appointment is actually made, a unique opportunity of showing 
how such insult can be dealt with in a non-co-operatit)n spirit. We 
must distinguish between the man and the Commissioner. We must 
boycott the latter and render social service to the former. Wc 
must therefore permit him to receive all he may reasonably need 
as man for creature comforts, but if wc have the people with us, 
the Commissioner, Mr. Painter, may not get a blade of grass for 
the upkeep or the dignity of his office. We must therefore inculcate 
among the people the habit of refusing salaam to him in virtue 
of office. They must not send any applications to him. They 
must not, whilst he is touring in the country, supply him with 
any convenience whatsoever. He must be made, in every dignified 
and peaceful manner, to feel that he is not wanted as an official 
in Gujarat. The municipalities containing non-co-operators should 
refuse to recognize him as Commissioner in every way jwissible. 
If we have developed the spirit of real independence and manli¬ 
ness, wc would refuse to put up with an official who has forfeited 
public opinion as Mr. Painter has. What, for instance, would be 
said of us, if Col. Frank Johnson or Gen. Dyer* were imposed 
upon us? We have to pass through certain rigid tests as proof of 
our capacity for self-government. One of them is refusal to submit 
to national insults. Indeed, if we had evolved that capacity suffi¬ 
ciently, I would expect even the employees, who would come 
under Mr. Painter’s direct control, to resign by way of protest. 
We have such mortal fear of loss of livelihood, that the em¬ 
ployees are the last to be expected to develop that sense of self- 
respect, which is so necessary for national existence. But their 
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reluctance will not materially interfere with attainment of swa- 
raj this year, if the general public is responsive enough. It is time 
for them to assert themselves individually as well as collectively. 
We must begin our battle with a disciplined and complete hartal, 
when that gentleman enters Ahmedabad if he does. And to that 
end, seeing that there is ample time, the Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee should secure permission from the Working Committee 
for declaring a hartal all over Gujarat in the event of Mr. Painter 
being sent to Gujarat in any official capacity. If a hartal becomes 
necessary, I need hardly say that it must be completely volun¬ 
tary. The labourers should participate after due notice and per¬ 
mission. 


Hypocrisy Unmasked 

Hitherto official letters have been noted for their reserve and 
unornamental style. If offence has been intended, it has been 
covered under severely restrained language. But ofiicials have 
now begun to throw off the mask, and like ordinary mortals they 
have taken to expressing their pleasure or anger in so many words, 
instead of allowing their acts only to speak for themselves. I 
have noticed this in the oiBRcial correspondence in Assam. But the 
most refreshing illustration comes from Gujarat. The editor of 
the Prajabandhu wrote to the Deputy Commissioner of Salt and 
Excise, drawing his attention to grave irregularities committed by 
his subordinates in dealing with picketing. The editor’s letter con¬ 
tains nothing offensive. He adopted simple dignified language. 
He did not argue. He only put a question. But the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner was prejudiced against picketing, and he thus gave vent 
to his pent-up feelings: 

Since you send me an extract from your paper, and press for a reply, 
I give you one. Your so-called picketing campaign, xmdertaken with the 
avowed object of injuring the lawful Gk)vemment, cannot be called a 
genuine social measure imdertaken for the good of the people. It is like the 
washing of an elephant. Owing to the violence of the persons engaged 
in your campaign, I understand, that the Excise staff in Ahmedabad are 
far too busy in preserving order and avoiding a breach of the peace, 
while carrying on their ordinary duties, to be able to spare time in investi¬ 
gating your complaint of some technical infringement of the licence condi¬ 
tions. I presume, that you are only making the complaint (believed to 
be an unfounded one) with the object of further harassing the Government 
officers, and I shall certainly not lend my authority for any such purpose. 
If, however, you have any other motives, you can renew the complaint 
after restraining the objectionable conduct of your adherents. 

xxr-5 
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The only remark I need make is, that the editor is not con¬ 
ducting the campaign of picketing, he claims no adherents. He 
simply discharged a public duty by drawing attention to serious, 
not technical, breaches of liquor-licensing law on the part of 
or at the instance of liquor dealers. 

Young India^ 8-9-1921 

30. THE MEAMim OF THE KHILAFAT 

I continue to receive letters from far and near, warning me 
against my interest in the Khilafat. Here is a typical letter from an 
old fnend from New Zealand:— 

Just a few lines to say, I do not forget you. Were X in danger of so 
doing, the cables that often appear in our papers would prevent me forget- 
ing. I see, you have a mighty problem you arc trying to solve in regard 
to India. Whether you are facing it in the wisest way I cannot say, for 
I am not in a position to judge. I would esteem it a favour, if you would 
hand enclosed post office order for 10/- to the publisher of your paper, 
To'ung India X think it is caUed, if it is published in English, or to the 
publisher of any paper in English representing your side of the case. Per¬ 
haps as an old fiiend, I may be borne with if 1 speak freely, even although 
I should be speaking without full knowledge. It always grieved me, that 
you should be an arch-supporter of the Turkish Empire, and that the 
Khilafat question should be turned to political ends to undermine and 
cripple and confuse the administration of the British Government in 
India. Turkey’s crimes against Bulgarians, Greeks and Armenians call 
to heaven for judgment. I wonder, how far the Muslims in their All- 
India Khilafat Congress during recent years protested against those atro¬ 
cities and dissociated themselves from the Turkish policy of extermination 
of a noble, excellent, industrious and gentle race (the Armenians). The 
blood of these martyrs will cry to heaven for justice, and not one can be 
forgotten by Him who marks the sparrow’s fall If Turkey’s history has 
been one of rapine and massacre, is it not therefore to be shorn of its 
power as no longer worthy to be trusted with it? If political power is not 
to be used to mabtam justice, freedom and fraternity of tributary races, 
but is to be used for oppression, persecution, extermmation, robbery and 
rapbe, is such a nation not to be judged by other powers and deprived of 
her power to continue a malevolent sway? To be shorn of political power 
need not deprive Islam of its spiritual weapons, if it has such. By its 
spiritual force let it live, or die if it has not such. Political power is a curse 
to any religion, and history shows, it has often been used tyrannically, 
c.g., the Roman Catholic Church. 
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I do not know what are exactly the aims of the non-co-operators, but 
it would appear they have come to object, in toto, to any British officials in 
the country. Rome was not built in a day, and a constitution cannot be 
framed ahead of the conditions of a coimtry. Suppose all British officials 
were to leave bag and baggage tomorrow and Natives put in their place, 
would the administration be as pure as it is, would justice be done every¬ 
where through the courts of your great country? I imderstand, that the 
Indians fear the Native police, and their officials (Natives) are peculiar¬ 
ly open to bribery and corruption. Before a people can be self-governing 
there must be a basis of national character on which to build and with 
which to build, and has the day come, when there are forces running 
through your various spheres of social, educational and political life that 
are regenerative and purifying? 

Political propaganda, if revolutionary, may easily attract the basest 
and most malevolent among men, and if they capture the control of machi¬ 
nery of organization, the blind and more than blind will lead those who 
follow their dictum to the pit. I am sure, that you personally have not 
departed from your noble ideals and unselfish spirit of patriotism and jus¬ 
tice, and freedom of soul, but there may be great slumbering forces awa¬ 
kened in the state of society around you, that may carry you far beyond 
the points of wisdom and measures that make for true national well¬ 
being. Your country has all the elements that might make India a Rus¬ 
sia, a Sinn Fein Ireland, a land of civil war, inter-tribal bloodshed. 
Division may easily spread through a land like India, your independent 
princes become arrayed on opposing sides, and no strong controlling 
unifying power be forthcoming to preserve peace, conserve progress, 
lead the way to fuller national life. Your pathway must be surrounded by 
snares and pitfalls which you can only escape by a clear vision of the will 
of God and unfaltering adherence thereto. As long as you coincide with 
the wishes of the popular clamour, there will be many who will cry 
“Hosanna’’ and will strew your path with palm leaves, but if you adhere 
to the high principles of the vision of God, the same people will cry, 
“Grucify him, away with him.” You know the parallel. He unfalteringly 
followed the will of God and they rejected Him. His aims were too 
pure. His kingdom too spiritual. His methods too divine. He died, but 
God raised Him up and made that resurrection the life of the world’s 
thought, made Him meet the need of all the men as Saviour, High 
Priest to represent, King to rule over. 

Courage, brother; do not stumble. 

Though thy path be dark as night; 

There’s a star to guide the humble; 

Trust in God and do the right. 
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Let the road be rough and dreary 
And its end far out of sight, 

Foot it bravely, strong or weary, 

Trust in Grod and do the right. 

Perish policy and cunning, 

Perish all that fears the light! 

Wliether losing, whether winning, 

Trust in God and do the right. 

Trust no party, sect or faction, 

Trust no leaders in the fight; 

But in every word and action 
Trust in God and do the right. 

Trust no lovely fornas of passion,— 

Fiends may look like angels bright; 

Trust no custom, school or fashion; 

Trust in God and do the right. 

Some will hate thee, some will love thee, 

Some will flatter, some will slight; 

Cease from man and look above thee; 

Trust in God and do the right. 

Simple rule, and safest guiding, 

Inward peace, and inward might, 

Star upon our path abiding,— 

Trust in Grod, and do the right. 

Courage, brother, do not stumble, 

Though thy path be dark as night; 

There’s a star to guide the humble; 

Trust in God, and do the right. 

The great thing is to have divine wisdom, the deep insight into 
principles and far-seeing wisdom of true statesmanship. You are doubtless 
familiar with the life of Abraham Lincoln, his cle«r-*ightcd vision, his 
absolute integrity, tender-heartedness, humility, humour, humaneness, 

I often say to my friends, “If you heard Mr. Gandhi's side and the 
great grievances that exist under the present order of things, you would 
understand his opposition.” 

The question is, what is the best way for the welfare of India to 
qorrect existing abuses. Strikes, violence arouse passions, and a hundred 
^contents and ill-feeling, and in most cases defeat their own ends. Re¬ 
forms must come along constitutional lines, if the gain is to be accompanied 
by good feeh'ng and unity and peace. Gains by revolutionary means can¬ 
not be a natural evolution. From my distant comer I can only ewnestly 
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pray, that God may guide and direct and bless you, and make you an 

instrument for the true well-being of India. 

The warmth and the sincerity are unmistakable. I know 
the friend to be a devout godfearing Christian, But it must be 
evident to anyone who knows anything about the Turkish ques¬ 
tion, that my correspondent is strongly prejudiced against the 
Turks, His picture of the Armenians as ‘‘a noble, excellent, in¬ 
dustrious and gentle race’^ betrays the extent of his ignorance 
about the question. He cannot be blamed for it. The Turkish side 
has been sedulously kept from the English-reading public. All 
these good Christians scattered about in different parts of the 
world have only one class of reading presented to them. The 
missionary journals are fanatically, I was going to say, crimi¬ 
nally anti-Turkish and anti-Islam. The very word charity about 
which St, Paul wrote so magnificently is absent from the minds 
of the writers in the missionary journals, when they write about 
Islam and Turkey, The Turk is to them the arch-infidel created 
by God only to be cursed. It is this prejudiced but honest 
attitude that stands in the way of Truth and Justice. 

I have no desire to defend Turkey against the Armenians 
or the Greeks. I am not prepared to deny Turkish misrule or mis¬ 
deeds. But the Greeks and the Armenians have an infinitely worse 
record. What is more, the defence of the Khilafat is the defence 
of a pure ideal. It is not necessary to defend the conduct of 
individual Popes in order to support the institution of Papacy. 
Oppose all Turkish misrule by all means, but it is wicked to seek 
to efface the Turk and with him Islam from Europe under the false 
plea of Turkish misrule. 

What is still worse is, that the defeat of the Central Powers 
should be utilized to crush Islam, Was the late war a crusade 
against Islam, in which the Mussulmans of India were invited 
to join? To say that the Mussulmans may have anyone they choose 
as their spiritual head, but that they may not interfere with the 
disintegration of Turkey, is not to know the Khilafat. The Khilafat 
must ever be the Defender of the Faith of the Prophet, and there¬ 
fore nobody can become or remain Khalifa, immediately he is 
deprived of or loses the power of defending Islam against the 
whole world. One may dispute the ethics of the doctrine in the 
abstract, but England is not engaged in a war against Islam be¬ 
cause it is unethical. -In that case England has to renounce her 
association with millions whose faith is divorced from ethics. 

As a matter of fact, is there anything immoral in a religion 
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seeking to sustain itself by possession of temporal power? In prac¬ 
tice has not Christianity been sustained by temporal power? And 
even in Hinduism, have not Rajput Kings been custodians of 
Hinduism? 

What I venture to commend to the many Christians who 
honestly think like my friend, is to join the defence of the Khilafat 
as an ideal, and thus recognize that the struggle of non-co-opera¬ 
tion is one of religion against irreligion. 

For my part I have the clearest possible conscience in this 
matter. The end to me is just. I fight to bolster up no fraud or 
injustice. The means are equally just. In the prosecution of the 
fight, truth and non-violence are the only weapons. Self-suffering 
is the truest test of sincerity. 

Toung India, 8-9-1921 


31. THE TWO INCOMPATIBLES 

Violence and non-violence are two incompatible forces des¬ 
tructive of each other. Non-violence for its success therefore needs 
an entirely non-violent atmosphere. The Moplah outbreak has 
disturbed the atmosphere, as nothing else has since the inaugura¬ 
tion of non-co-operation. I am writing this at Sylhet on the 29th 
August. By the time it is in print, much more information will 
have reached the public. I have only a hazy notion of what has 
happened. I have seen only three issues of daily papers contain¬ 
ing the Associated Press messages. One cannot help noting the 
careful editing these messages have undergone. But it is clear 
that Moplahs have succeeded in taking half a dozen lives and have 
given already a few hundred. Malabar is under martial law. 
The reprisals on the part of the Government are still to follow. 
The braver the insurgents, the sterner the punishment. Such is 
the law of governments. And I would not have minded the loss 
of ten times as many lives as the Moplahs must have lost, if only 
they had remained strictly non-violent. They would then have 
brought Swaraj nearest. It is any day worth all the price we can 
pay in our own lives. For the Moplahs it would have meant too 
the imrnediate redress of the Khilafat wrong. God wants the purest 
sacrifice. Our blood must not contain the germs of anger or hate. 
It is not a sacrifice freely given that exacts a price. TTie Moplahs 
have demanded a price. The sacrifice has lost much of its nobility. 
Now it will be said, that the Moplahs have received wdl-meritcd 
punishment. 
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There would have been no martial law, if only the Moplahs 
had died. And if there had been, it would have been thrice wel¬ 
come. It would have ended the system of CJovernment which is 
decimating the land. 

Of course nowadays it is the fashion to make non-co-opera¬ 
tion responsible for every alHiction, whether it is a famine, a coolie 
exodus or a Moplah rising. It is the finest tribute that can be paid 
to the universality of non-co-operation. But nothing has been 
produced by the Madras Government in support of the charge. 

Our own duty is clear. Non-co-operators must wash then' 
hands clean of all complicity. We must not betray any mental or 
secret approval of the Moplahs. We must see clearly, that it 
would be dishonourable for us to show any approval of the vio¬ 
lence. We must search for no extenuating circumstance. We have 
chosen a rigid standard for ourselves and by that we must abide. 
We have undertaken to do no violence even under the most pro¬ 
voking circumstances. Indeed we anticipate the gravest provo¬ 
cation as our final test. The misguided Moplahs have therefore 
rendered a distinct disservice to the sacred cause of Islam and 
Swaraj. 

We may plead, as indeed we must, if we have acted honest¬ 
ly, that in spite of our efforts we have not been able to bring 
under check and discipline all the turbiilent sections of the com¬ 
munity. The choice for the people lies between the gentle and self- 
imposed rule of non-violence and non-co-operation, smd the iron 
rule of the Government. The latter is now demonstrating its power 
and ability to counteract all the forces of violence by its superior 
and trained violence. We have no answer, if we cannot show that 
we have greater influence over the people. We must be able quite 
clearly to see for ourselves and show to the people, that display of 
force by us against that of the Government is like a child attempt¬ 
ing with a straw to stop the current. 

I am painfully aware of the fact, that we have not as a people 
yet arrived at the settled conviction, that India cannot attain im¬ 
mediate Swaraj except through complete non-violence. We do not 
even see, that Hindu-Muslim unity must vanish under the strain of 
violence. What is at the back of our mutual distrust, if it is not 
the fear of each other’s violence? And swaraj without real heart- 
umty is an inconceivable proposition. 

What is it that hinders attainment of swaraj, if it is not fear of 
violence? Are we not deterred simply through that fear, from tak¬ 
ing all our steps at once ? Gan we not, if we can be sure of non¬ 
violence, issue today an ultimatum to the Government either to 
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co-operate with us or to go? Do not the Moderates keep aloof 
mainly because they_ distrust our ability to create a non-violent 
atmosphere? Their timidity will derive nurture from the Monlah 
outbreak. ‘ 

What then must we do? Certainly not feel despondent We 
must go forward with greater zeal, greater hope, because rofl 
greater faith in our means. We must persevere in the iirocess 
ot conversion of the most ignorant of our countrymen to the doc¬ 
trine of non-violence as an indispensable means as well for re¬ 
dressing the Khilafat wrong as for attaining swaraj. 

The Moplahs are among the bravest in the land. They are 
0 fearmg. Their bravery must be transformed into iiurest cold 
I feel sure that once they realize the necessity of non-violence 

hfe, they will follow it without flinching. Here is the testimony 
Sfo Moplah valour by the writer in the Gazetteer of 

The one constant element is a desperate fanatichni; .suricud.cr is ui l i <avii- 
the martyrs are consecrated before they go out and hymned .-du-r de.uh! 

S wkhTh' ^ treatment. The Government 

W .1 A a special Act against them. It 

has already set its machinery in motion for the pre.scnt trouble 

sThlt cheerfully. I woncUn, if it is pos- 

ble for us to transmute their courage into the nobhtr courage of 
non-violence. It may be impossible to achieve the miracle thromdi 
human eflfort. But God is noted for His miracles. Many cS 
that attainment of swaraj this year, if it is realized, must L coun ted’ 
miracle. It has got to be preceded by a miraculous conversion 
lencettVTi ks bravest sons, to the doctriiu; of non-vio- 

tinrf^ ^ scope, i.e., as an indi.spensable condi¬ 

tion for securing India’s freedom. 

Toung India, 8-9-1921 
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The visit of Maulanas Mahomed Ali and Azad Sobhani and 
myself to Bihar was undertaken in order to check the growth of 
misunderstanding on the cow question. We delivered many 
speeches at many places. The substance of one speech of mine I 
am able to give to the reader by the courtesy of a friend who took 
down the notes. 

At the commencement of his speech Mr. Gandhi referred to the 
touching of the feet which had become embarrassing, and said : 

People do these things in a spirit of hero-worship, and in Bihar 
particularly there is an abundance of that spirit. People -even 
talk of an avatar. As a Hindu, I believe of course, in avatars. I 
believe, that in the pursuit of his plan, God sends His special mes¬ 
sengers on earth, upon whom the effulgence or the glory of God 
specially shines, and who in our Shastras are known as avatars. 
But that is not the case here. In my view, the condition of India 
is such, that there can be no coming of an avatar at this time. We 
must first purify ourselves and the country by hard, strenuous work 
on right lines, before we can even think of an avatar. And in 
India, what we want now is not hero-worship, but service. We 
want more and more servants for the country. The swaraj that we 
want does not mean, that on the destruction of the present raj, 
somebody else’s will be established, whether he be a Gandhi, or to 
take the names of my brothers, a Maulana Shaukat Ali, or a 
Maulana Mahomed Ali. We know, that whatever may have been 
the case in past days, India is so wide awake now that there can 
no longer be any repetition of these things. We do not want that 
there will be one man to rule and everyone else to be his slave. We 
have had enough of slavery. What we want is to inspire the 
people with our own faith, and a, living desire to serve the coun¬ 
try. We want that every Indian be transformed into a Gandhi, a 
Maulana Shaukat Ali and a Maulana Mahomed Ali; and then 
the swaraj of our dream will be realized in its entirety. My sub¬ 
mission to you, therefore, is, that you do not put obstruction in 
the way of the easy prosecution of our work by the touching of feet 
or unnecessary shoutings and It is unthinkable, that 

a whole crowd of people can touch me. But when those who are 

1 Shouts of victory 
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near me begin to fall at my feet, the crowd is tempted to follow 
suit, and indescribable confuaon follows. So those wlio arc near 
me should never touch my feet. They should not even bow 
low before me. Not only do I not like these things, but there is 
a possibility of my getting seriously hurt. 1 desire the country to 
move with a speed greater than the speed of the Punjab Express. 
We have got to attain swaraj within this year, so that we may 
celebrate its attainment in December next. I implore you once 
again not to do anything that may hinder the smooth progress of 
our work, for it means nothing but so much loss to the country. 

I now come to the question which has really brought us to 
your place. As soon as I set foot here, I inquired whether there 
was peace between the Hindus and Mussulmans of this place. It 
was no small gratification to me to hear, that there was no mis¬ 
understanding between the two communities at Sasaram. But I 
am told that there is no earnestness about Congress work here. 
The Congresss Committee and the Khilafat Committee that are in 
existence do very little work. My request to these two Committees 
is that they put more energy into their work. I wanted to inquire 
about many other things, but I was so tired that I could not do so. 
Cte the question of cow-killing, I say that with the Hindus it is their 
dharma to protect the cow.- The Hindus have many dificrcnces 
amongst them as regards religious belief, and religious and social 
customs and practices; but on the matter of the protection of the 
cow all I^dus are united. And I go so far as to say, that the cow 
question is the central and common fact in Hinduism, which dif¬ 
ferentiates it from all other religions of the world. In India the need 
for the cow is very great. Nofonly do the people drink her milk, 
but her male offspring is used for cultivating the land. The Hindus 
reverence the cow as they reverence the Brahmin. But the case 
is not so outside India. So there is no prohibition in the religion 
of our Mussulman brothers against the slaughter of cows. And if 
a Mussulman brother slays a cow, fiar instance during Id, on what 
ground can a Hindu raise his hand to strike him? Is he enjoined 
by the Shastras to kill a fellow-man in order to save a cow? There 
is really no such injunction in the Shastras; but on the contrary 
it is against the Shastras to do so. No Hindu raises his hand 
against an English brother, because he eats beef; nor docs he pre¬ 
vent thousands and thousands of cows being led to the slaughter¬ 
house^ for the use of Englishmen in India. What I mean to say is 
this; in order to save the cow you can only sacrifice your own life; 
you^ cannot take another’s life, nor can you even cherish anger 
against him. My brother Maulana Mahomed Ali in one of 
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his speeches today said one thing on this matter, which I rea¬ 
lize as very true. He says, that three fourths of the responsibility 
for cow-slaughter in India lie with the Hindus; and the Mussul¬ 
mans are guilty of only one-fourth. For the cows that are slain real¬ 
ly come from Hindu custody. I have actually seen in Bombay ship¬ 
loads of cows being sent out from India for slaughter in other 
lands. It is the Hindus that do cow-selling business, and not the 
Mussulmans. And my brother’s suggestion that if an surtificial price 
of say a hundred rupees for each cow could be set, cow-slaughter 
will automatically diminish, seemed to me to be very practical. It 
all depends upon us. In Bombay one cow given for the TBak Swa¬ 
raj Fund was sold for five hundred rupees, and another for a 
higher sum. If the shraddha)- of both the buyer and the seller is 
sufiBciently roused, all this is quite easy and practicable. My sub¬ 
mission to the Hindus, therefore, is, that if you are really anxious 
to save the cow, do not quarrel with our Mussulman brothers, but 
live with them in peace. Do not try to force their hands. Give 
yourselves up wholly to their service in this hour of their sore 
need without asking for a return. I look upon the ELhilafat pro¬ 
blem for the Mussulmans in the same light as the cow problem 
for the Hindus. It is my firm belief, that the solution of one will 
automatically lead to the solution of the other. I do not say 
this in a spirit of bargain. If our offering of service to our Mussul¬ 
man brethren be genuine and spontaneous, if we really sacrifice 
our lives for the safety of their religion, I have no doubt, that an¬ 
other law higher than the law of contract will operate, and 
solve the cow problem in India. 

I wish to touch on another matter, before I close. I have 
come to know, that there are about five hundred families of Mus¬ 
sulman weavers in this place. But as they are looked down upon 
by fellow-Mussulmans, there is a tendency, amongst them to give 
up their csdling. It is absolutely necessary, that we check this 
tendency. Amongst us, Hmdus, social distinctions based on karma 
do exist. But so far as I know, Islam does not recognize such 
differences. Mussulman society is based upon the theory of per¬ 
fect equality. So it does not at all appear to me reasonable that 
these julahas^ should be discredited in society. There is nothing 
dishonourable in the profession of weaving. In my opinion, the 
two most essential things in India, the things on which the exis¬ 
tence of India depends, are agriculture and weaving. They are 

1 Spirit of reverence 

2 Weavers 
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like the two lungs of a living being. If one goes wrong, if it is dis¬ 
eased or rotten, the other lung may do duty for a time no doubt, 
but cannot keep up life for long. So it has been with India. She 
has been weakening in proportion to the decay of her weaving in¬ 
dustry. And the programme of swadeshi, which wc have started, 
is like the cure of a diseased lung, so that waste may be repaired, 
and new blood may flow into it making it healthy and strong. 
The moment we come to realize this absolute importance of agri¬ 
culture and weaving for India, we shall lose all scns<! of contempt 
for the agriculturist or the weaver. We shall, then, see that they 
are objects of the highest regard. Wc must recognize, that with¬ 
out the help of our weavers, there can be no success of s%vadcshi 
in India. By swadeshi I mean that every province must produce 
its own cloth. If you depend upon Bombay for your cloth, that 
will be no swadeshi for Bihar. My appeal to the Congress Com¬ 
mittee therefore, is, that it should lose no time in distributing 
charkhas to every home in Bihar. When that is done, every home 
becomes a spinning factory at our disposal. And with the pro¬ 
duction of yarn on this scale we can easily hope to sec every lane 
transformed into a weaving factory. The question is very urgent 
for the whole of India, but more especially for Bihar. For of all 
the provinces of India Bihar is the poorest. I have included Orissa 
under Bihar here. But if we take them separately, Orissa comes 
to occupy the lowest place, and Bihar comes just above it. I 
gathered my idea about the extent of poverty in Bihar, when I 
was engaged in my work at Champaran. I came to know then, 
that the women in Bihar had in most cases to be satisfied with a 
single piece of cloth; indeed, they had no cloth other than the 
one which they wore. They told my wife,—they felt ashamed 
to tell me so Erectly,—that if I went to their houses, I would 
find nothing but old, worn out and tattered rags. They also 
said, “Gandhi asks us to bathe every day, but if we arc to 
remain naked after washing the piece of cloth that covera our 
nakedness, we can’t do so even for the sake of Gandhi.” Such 
is the extent of poverty in Bihar. And if these women arc given 
charkhas to work and paid two annas each for their daily 
labour, I have no doubt that they will take up the work in right 
earnest and pursue it with energy. I have known the indigo 
planters get work from them at the rate of six pice per head per 
day, and in that place if they find that the charkha yields them two 
annas daily, the .thing will catch on automatically without any 
effort at preaching. These are the lines on which we have to 
start work immediately. I expect much from Bihar. I have 
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some special claim upon her. I hope Bihar will not deny me 
that claim. I expect you all to explain the thing I have said to 
men of the villages. The villagers are not likely to understand 
these things, but you who live in towns have wider experience 
of the world. So it is your duty to make these things intelligible 
to the villagers. Three things are vital to this movement for 
swaraj, without the fulfilment of which we can never hope to 
make any headway in our struggle. First, there must be absolute 
Hindu-Muslim unity. There must be a feeling of brotherliness 
amongst the Hindus and Mussulmans. This is the first condition 
of the success of this swaraj movement. Secondly, this peaceful 
and non-violent movement must always be kept peaceful and non¬ 
violent. It is easy for a man who bestows even the least thought 
on the subject to realize that we shall never succeed by violence. 
If we draw the sword, that will be simply to our own undoing, 
if only because we do not possess the modern implements of war¬ 
fare such as aeroplanes, etc. So you must under no circumstance 
disturb the peace. We must observe peace with English and 
among ourselves, co-operators and non-co-operators, zamindars 
and ryots, in thought, word and deed. And thirdly we must 
immediately boycott all foreign cloth and manufacture for our 
needs in our own homes and villages. Then we attain the power 
to achieve the three ends. 

Toung India^ 8-9-1921 


33. SPEECH AT HARISH PARK, CALCUTTA 

September 8, 1921 

. . . Mr. Gandhi said that some months ago when he came to Calcutta 
for the purpose of collecting money for the Tilak Swaraj Fimd he said that the 
required sum should be realized before 30th of June last and he was pleased 
to hear that that mission was successful. This time the Mahatma wanted a 
complete boycott of foreign goods before the 30th of September. Swadeshi 
was in full swing in all other provinces and the Mahatma wanted to have 
an assurance from the brothers and sisters of Bengal whether they would 
be able to help him in his new mission. The Mahatma expressed his regret 
at the weak response of Bengal as it lagged behind all other provinces in this 
respect. He knew that Bengalis were intellectually strong and ahead of other 
provinces but he failed to understand why she was backward in this noble 
cause. It was Bengalis who first initiated the swadeshi cult in Bengal and it 
was in Bengal that fine hand-spun clothes could be produced in former times 
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and he was surprised to hear their inability to carry on the work at the present 
time. He was confident that when the Bengalis would be able to realize 
that the use of swadeshi cloth would enable them to attain swaraj they 
would be able to accomplish this great task within the remaining twenty-four 
days of the current month. He regretted that the pleaders should have still 
continued their practices but the moment Mr. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru^ 
suspended their legal practice his mission had been fulfilled. The Fujas were 
fast approaching and it was the great festival of the Hindus when they were 
required to purchase a number of clothes. Mr. Gandhi appealed to the people 
with folded hands not to purchase even a pice worth of foreign goods, pai'ti- 
cularly clothes. He hoped that if they readily responded to his appeal they 
would get the blessings of the Providence. 

Continuing Mr. Gandhi said that there was a good deal of difference 
between the swadeshi movement in the days of the partition of Bengal and 
the present movement. At the time of the partition of Bengal restrictions 
if any, were confined to the boycott of foreign clothes. By foreign clothes 
it was meant clothes manufactured in London, but allowance was given for 
the use of goods manufactured in Japan. The present swadeshi cult meant 
total boycott of foreign clothes of all descriptions and it was restricted to 
only hand-spun clothes. At that time the movement was set on foot to get 
redress of certain grievances but the present had a higher and nobler object 
in view, namely, the attainment of swaraj. He advised the gathering to totally 
boycott foreign goods, burn them .... Some people had asked the speaker to 
send these clothes to Khulna for famine-stricken people there. Mr. Gandhi said he 
was opposed to their views as he did not like that these poor people should be 
polluted with the poison. If they wanted to help these people they ... as well 
send their own swadeshi cloth and they themselves should wear lungiyai^ .... 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 9-9-1921 


34. TELEGRAM TO CONGRESS AND KHILAFAT 
COMMITTEES, FARWPUR 

[Before Sepiember 10, 192LI 

CONGRATULATE BADSHAH MIAN ABU KHALID RASHIDU0 MIAN^ ON 
ms ARREST. THOUSANDS OF HIS DISCIPLES AND FRIENDS ARE 
LIKELY TO GET EXCITED. I WOULD URGE THEM TO SHOW THEIR 
REGARD BY IMMEDIATE ADOPTION OF SWADESHI, THAT IS, 

* 1863-1931; lawyer and politician; twice President of the Indian 
National Congress 
2 Waist-doth 

^ A religious divine of Bengal 
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BOYCOTT OF ALL FOREIGN CLOTH AND MANUFACTURE OF KHADI 
BY MEANS OF HAND-SPINNING AND HAND-WEAVING. I TRUST THAT 
THE PEOPLE WILL KEEP QUITE CALM AND DIGNIFIED. MAULANA 
AZAD SOBHANI WITH CERTAIN FRIENDS IS PROCEEDING TO 
FARIDPUR TO PACIFY THE PEOPLE. 

Gandhi 

Amrita Bazar Patrika^ 10-9-1921 


35. BENEVOLENT PARSIS 

[September 10^ 1921]^ 

Whenever I think of Parsi philanthropy, I realize that if the 
tiny Parsi community has become renowned in the world, it is be¬ 
cause of its philanthropy. Among the well-known communities the 
Parsis are the smallest. Why does the world care for a com¬ 
munity of eighty thousand men and women? The Parsis possess 
no armed strength, they employ no craftiness nor do they prac¬ 
tise any magic; or, one may say, their philanthropy is their magic. 

If the Parsis had earned millions and then locked them up 
in safes, they would have perished long ago. Philanthropy is a 
soul-force and in virtue of this soul-force which they possess the 
Parsis enjoy everyone’s respect and are able to maintain their 
position. 

Parsi philanthropy, however, takes the form of giving money. 
Money comes in and goes out. What will be their fate if they 
can earn money no more ? Monetary philanthropy is only a very 
small part of soul-force. When talking to Parsi friends, I have 
often said that the Parsis are now being put to a test. If they 
wish to retain their glory only by counting their milKonaires, 
they will not succeed. I have told Parsi friends that there was 
every danger of their spiritual growth being arrested because of 
excessive wealth. Every literate Parsi knows by now that I am 
simply in love with his community. I have also given the reasons 
for my love. This love of mine has been hurting me ever since 
I observed certain signs of moral weakening among the Parsis. 

No community can survive merely by imitating others or if it 
remains rolling in luxury. I saw that Parsi life had become easy¬ 
going. Hospitals for Parsis, exclusive accommodation and other 

* The article first appeared in the Pateti (Parsi New Year’s Day) number 
of Sanj Vartaman, In 1921, Pateti fell on this date. 
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facilities for Parsis, separate funds for Parsis! I was alarmed. I 
saw that their philanthropy had assumed a form which held the 
danger of the community’s losing its present position. Any com¬ 
munity whose members live on what others’ charity provides is 
bound to perish. A man can digest and assiinilatc only such 
amenities and comforts as he has earned by his efforts. Real 
manhood consists in availing oneself as little as possible of amenities 
provided by one’s community. A man must let himself be tested 
on the anvil of difficulties. 

Men are not born for imitating one another. Even a child 
has an individuality—^his distinctive character. Eating, drinking 
and other such actions are performed by animals too. We are 
distinguished from animals because of one thing alone, that we 
have reason, we have discretion and the faculty of moral choice. 
What we do after reflection, the animal does instinctively. We 
may observe the behaviour of an ant and imitate its perseverance, 
but our imitation will have some originality if it is intelligent. 
Such imitation is not really imitation; if, however, a slave tries to 
imitate his master, he is bound to come toppling down. 

When, therefore, young Parsi men and women started taking 
part in non-co-operation, I was delighted. One of the intentions 
behind non-co-operation may be to defeat the Government, that 
is injustice, but I wish to impress upon the hearts of Parsi men 
and women the chief motive underlying it. Non-co-operation 
means self-purification. It is a principle of medical .science that 
disease-carrying germs cannot infect a person whose blood is quite 
pure. Healthy blood itself destroys such germs. Likewise, if we 
ourselves become pure and just, how can anyone oppress us? 
It is a wrong policy to fight the oppressor. The right course is to 
sufier, to bear his ill-treatment without submitting to his injustice. 
Once we have stood such an ordeal, nobody can use violence 
against us. 

There is, in fact, no limit to self-purification. But the limits 
we have prescribed for ourselves are so narrow that even a child 
can reach them. 

1. Why should we neglect our own and run after what is 
others’? That we should trade with foreigners when millions in 
India are dying of hunger is a crime against ourselves. To stop 
this crime, we should exclusively use indigenous cloth and give 
up foreign cloth however attractive it may be and, to be able to 
do this, we should all start carding, spinning and weaving. In 
this way we shall become self-supporting. 
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2. For following this rule of pure swadeshi, it is essential for 
us to adopt simplicity. We may also have to change our aim 
in dressing. We should dress not for decoration but for covering 
the body. We may, therefore, wear only such and so many 
clothes as are necessary in view of our climatic conditions. White 
is the coolest colour suitable to the Indian climate. It is pleasant to 
the eye. Any stain on a white garment is immediately visible and 
we are obliged to clean it. Burdening the body with a coat over 
and above a sairdS and a shirt or a blouse is positive cruelty to 
the body. If anything is required over a saira^ it may be shirt. 
Anything else is unnecessary. English-style trousers simply cannot 
match khadi pyjamas. We do not need chairs in our country. 
They may be necessary in countries with a cold and moist climate. 
We have no justification at all for wearing stiff and tight trousers. 
Loose and smooth pyjamas suit us best, as they enable us to sit 
on the floor. In this country, no other garment is as dirty as 
socks. If you wear them for a couple of hours in the summer, 
they stink. If the feet are left exposed, they remain clean and 
there is not the least beauty in covering them. No consideration 
of modesty is involved in the matter of covering any parts of the 
body except the ones whose sight may excite impure desires in us. 
Putting on boots is a cruelty in this country. Our feet can be 
sufficiently protected against mud or thorns by chappals^ or slippers. 
In our country, shoes are known as shields against thorns or a 
protection for feet. 

3. I do not know how the Parsis came to acquire the habit 
of drinking, I shall never be convinced that the Prophet Zoroaster 
has sanctioned drinking. In any case what is inconsistent with 
reason cannot be Shastra though it may be regarded as such. 
Nothing which teaches immorality can be Shastra, Liquor may be 
a necessity on the North Pole, but in temperate zones, where the 
climate is equable, drinking is certainly a heinous sin. While 
in England, I once attended a Parsi gathering. Everything was 
going on with perfect decorum. There was music and singing. 
Then followed a round of drinks. All propriety vanished, I felt 
ashamed to remain there and ran away. I observed such be¬ 
haviour at Hindu and Muslim gatherings, too, in England, Is 
anyone who has sailed in a ship unacquainted with the unrestrained 
behaviour of passengers who get drunk? I have come across 


1A loose garment of fine cloth worn imdcr the shirt 
2 A kind of sandals 
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quite a few ‘'moderate drinkers”. It is true that they do not rc 
in gutters, but—? 

Parsi men and women should, therefore, take a pledge to gh 
up drinking entirely. 

4. I myself never eat meat. I did so once when I did n< 
know better; I have repented my action ever since and atoti 
for it very severely. Both of us, my wife and I refused to es 
meat when we were at death’s door and the doctor prescribe 
meat-diet. I do not wish to survive even for a moment by eatir 
meat. I have learnt from my discussions with Muslim frienc 
that austere fakirs among them abstain from meat with a view t 
mastering anger and the cravings of the senses. However, I ar 
not asking Parsi men and women to become vegetarians. Throug 
my close contact with them, I know that their diet includes to 
much of meat and chicken. I should certainly urge them to avoi 
an excess of these so that they may have control over the palat< 
It is my considered opinion that the crores of Muslims who d 
not eat meat regularly have lost nothing in consequence; on th 
contrary, they have gained something. 

I humorously refer to Parsis as pa riski^, I expect much by wa 
of enlightenment and soul-force from this community of eight 
thousand. Being small, it can introduce useful reforms in a shot 
time. I should like the Parsis to introduce such reforms and s 
be perfect modem sages of India. Prophet Zoroaster’s was a highl 
moral life. 1 should like to see the utmost development of sue. 
virtues among the Parsis. The yajna of the swaraj movemen 
requires the services of virtuous, fearless, simple, brave, honest an 
resolute men and women. 

We are now in a position to understand the new meaning o 
philanthropy. It does not mean donating money only; it mean 
dedication of one’s all, body, mind and possessions. Felicitating th 
Parsis on their New Year Day, I beg the Parsi brothers and sister 
that they dedicate to India all these powers. This will enhance 
the worthiness of Parsi philanthropy, worthy as it is. I pray t< 
God that it may be so. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 15-9-1921 


^ One-fourth of a sage 



36. SPEECH TO KHILAFAT VOLUNTEERS, CALCUTTA 

September 10^ 1921 

On Saturday afternoon about 500 volunteers belonging to the Khilafat 
Committee and the Burrabazar Congress Committee assembled at the residence 
of Mr. C. R. Das when Mr. Gandhi, Maulana Mahomed Ali and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru inspected them. In addressing the volunteers Mr. Gandhi said 
that he was very glad to see them. He believed that through the help of the 
volimteers he would be able to win swaraj. He knew that the volunteers enlisted 
themselves being prepared even to lay down their lives for the attainment of 
swaraj, for Khilafat and the Punjab. He advised them to maintain discipline 
... It had been complained to him by outsiders as well as by the Marwaris 
that the volunteers had some time been offensive. He very much regretted 
such conduct on the part of volunteers, if they had really done so. 

Referrmg to the picketing, Mr. Gandhi said that they would continue 
doing so but that must be tempered with kindness, courtesy and friendly feeling. 
They would not do anything which would hurt the feeling of anybody as 
otherwise they would do the greatest harm and mischief to the cause. 

Speaking of the apprehended arrest of Ali Brothers, he said that he knew 
that his two Brothers were soon going to be arrested and imprisoned and he 
hoped that if such a thing came to pass the volunteers should not be excited 
over thd matter and should keep their passions imder control .... 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 11-9-1921 

37. INTERVIEW TO THE PRESS 

[On or before September 11, 192I\ 

Interviewed by a press representative as to the published versions of the 
interviewl between Dr. Rabindranath Tagore and Mr. Gandhi the latter de¬ 
clined to make any statement whatsoever saying that though there was nothing 
secret about the interview, he questioned the right of the public to know all 
that had happened at interviews between two public men. He declined to make 
any statement also because he said that an attempt was made in all the 
imaginary reports^ to discredit him and his cause, but he knew that both the 
cause and hknself were absolutely safe in the hands of the poet, the reports 
notwithstanding. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 11-9-1921 

1 At Calcutta on September 6 

^For example in the report in The Statesman, 10-9-1921 



38. EXPERIENCES IN ASSAM—II 
On the Brahmaputra 

The ship is sailing on the river. The days of my third-class 
travel came to an end long ago. We are all sitting at the moment 
on the first-class deck. Whenever I think about the third-class, I 
feel ashamed of travelling by first or second class. But I know 
that, in a strenuous tour like this, where I am constantly on the 
move, my health cannot stand the strain of a journey by third- 
class. I believe that we should be sturdy enough to be able to 
travel by third-class, that our bodies should be sufficiently trained 
for the purpose. So long as we fight shy of travelling third-class, 
conditions in this class will not improve and its hardships will not 
disappear. If all the hundreds of public workers start travelling 
by first or second class, public funds will be exhausted in travelling 
and our ship of swaraj will make no progress. It is necessary for 
us every moment to pause and think before spending public funds. 
I say this, being ill at ease because of a remark which one rich 
gentleman, a public worker, made before me. The moment I 
brought up the subject of khadi, he said : “You cannot understand 
our plight. You can get a car whenever you want, you will get 
ten glasses of goat’s milk if you ask for one, everyone gives you 
khadi; but others, even a wealthy person like me, will find public 
service an expensive job if I have to pay each time taxi and hotel 
fares and for all the khadi that I require.” This gentleman is a 
member of the All-India Congress Committee; he docs not hesi¬ 
tate to spend money; but I realize that his daily expenses in 
Bombay could not have amounted to less than twenty rupees. I 
do feel that there is a good deal of substance in his argument. 
However, I am helpless in my present situation. I know that 
my weakness has reduced my capacity to serve. I do not now 
have the courage to ask everyone to go walking. Because I myself 
am weak, I imagine others to be so and often unnecessarily take 
pity on them. Otherwise, one who wishes to serve the public 
does not have to spend overmuch. Third-class fares are not so 
high that one cannot afford the expense and, moreover, one should 
in^e it a point to spend nothing on transport at any place one 
visits. One should eat simple food and dress simply. But we 
have pampered ourselves so much that we think we cannot do 
Wud.t hundreds of thous3.nds of other people do every d^y* 

I had wanted to describe the river but came out instead, 
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with what has been troubling my mind. The river looks as vast 
as the sea. Far away in the distance, on the two sides, one sees 
the banks. The river is about two miles broad, or even more. 
The journey will take 15 hours. The peace on the river fills the 
heart with a sense of grandeur. The moon, hidden behind the 
clouds, is shining with a faint gleam on the water. The ship’s 
propellers make a gentle sound as they cut through water. Except 
for this, there is peace all round. And yet I find it difiRcult to 
have peace of mind. Neither the river nor the ship is mine. 
It is through the favour of that same power whose tyranny has 
disillusioned me, whose operations have inflicted wounds on the 
country, enfeebled it and reduced it to a state of penury, that 
I sail on the river and go in this ship—^this thought disturbs me 
in the midst of all this peace. Nevertheless, I cannot blame the 
Government. Why should I blame the Government if thirty crores 
of Indians do not understand their duty? Should I blame the 
usurer who charges me excessive interest, or myself for paying it? 
It is the business msin’s nature to trade with me. It is for me 
however to choose whether or not to trade with him. Why do I 
trade with him? Who can force foreign cloth on me if I do not 
want it? Realizing that it is my weakness to blame the power 
behind the trader, I recover my peace and get absorbed in my 
duty, aware that my work lies with the people. 

Elephants of Assam 

Assam is as well-known for its elephants as it is for the weav¬ 
ing skill of its women. I was even shown a work on hasti 
vidya^, written on bark, which was two hundred years old. Besides 
the writing, it contained many beautiful pictures of elephants and 
other things. The colours used in these were exquisite, such as 
one hardly comes across nowadays. The paintings are so well 
proportioned that, looking at them, one cannot but take pride 
in the ancient art of Assam. 

An elephant is valued at anything up to Rs. 6,000. He is 
used as a beast of burden and in hunting. A person who knows 
about these matters told me that a wild elephant is subjected to 
much cruelty when it is first caught. As the elephant likes music, 
the mahout also tries to win him over with it. It understands 
our language so well that it can clearly recognize words of anger 
or affection. This person told me that every elephant in Assam 
is familiar with the word shabash?-. Needless to say, ivory is in 

1 Elephant lore 

2 Well done 1 
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plenty in Assam. I was happy to leam that here not only is the 
elephant not killed for the sake of his tusks but that killing it 
for this purpose is actually forbidden. 

Assam Silk 

Two varieties of silk are produced in Assam. Both these are 
obtained from worms. One type of worm is called andikeri and 
the other mooga. In obtaining the former’s silk, the worm is 
not destroyed in the process. Its cocoon is spun like cotton. The 
mooga spins its own silk. When the mooga has completed the spin¬ 
ning, it is exposed to sun and destroyed. The cocoon is then boiled 
and the silk is pulled out by wrapping it round a bobbin. This 
process was carried out before me. Both these varieties of silk are 
produced in large quantities in Assam but, though the industry is 
still alive, the use of foreign yam has become widespread and 
many weavers—both men and women—use only such yarn as warp. 

Processing of Cotton 

I also observed cotton being processed. I see that fine cloth 
like that made in Andhra will by and by be produced here too. 
I have been given a sample recently made. I was shown saris of 
very fine cotton which were two hundred years old. In many 
places even Egyptian cotton has been planted. I saw such cotton 
being spun unginned. The other cotton, I saw, was being spun in 
the same way as it is done in Andhra. Each seed is first combed 
out with fish teeth, so that all the fibres are separated. The cotton 
that remains entangled in the comb is spun as it is and then 
woven into khadi. The seeds and the cotton which is still stick¬ 
ing to them are then separated and the latter is carded. Each 
seed is processed in this way. Such cotton is spun and the finest 
yam is prepared out of it. If the women of Assam respond with 
zeal, there will be no limit to the help that they can give. I feel 
that Assam’s capacity to help the swadeshi movement is even 
greater than that of the Punjab. If the women here take up 
spinning and weaving, they will do so out of love for the country 
and not for love of money. As in Andhra, each woman cards 
her own cotton. 

Shonitpur 

We have now reached Tezpur. Its ancient name is Shonit¬ 
pur. It is said a British ofixeer found it difficult to pronounce 
“Shonitpur”. He asked what skonifi meant in Assamese and was 


* A Sanskrit word for "blood” 
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told that the Assamese equivalent was Tez. He then named Shonit- 
pur “Tezpur”! In ancient times, Tezpur was the capital of Banasura 
and it is for this reason that the authors of Puranas are supposed 
to have called it Shonitpur. The legend about this place says that 
Ghitralekha carried off Aniruddha from Dwaraka and brought 
him here for Usha. It is said that Aijuna went right up to Mani¬ 
pur. Pandu is the first city we come to on the eastern banks of the 
Brahmaputra. The Pandavas, when living in disguise, came as 
far as this place. Five miles from Pandu on the river bank is 
Gauhati and we have arrived at Tezpur from there. Gauhati, too, 
has an ancient name. It is believed that the battle between Hari 
and Hara took place near Tezpur, and devotees even show the 
footsteps of Rudra on the spot where they fought. In this way, 
wherever I go, I get proofs of the imity of India in the past. 

Planter-rule 

Tezpur has a population of six thousand. Even so it has a 
mimicipality, a railway line, electricity and running water as well. 
How did it come to have all these things? The question can be 
readily answered. There are large tea gardens very near Tezpur. 
The railway line is for bringing the tea, which is then exported 
firom this port. Indeed, the people believe that it is the planters 
who rule Assam. The British Government is there of course, but 
the real power is with the planters. Mr. Andrews says that it was 
to oblige the planters that the poor workers were beaten up at 
Chandpur. 

The Brahmaputra water is not considered good for drinking, 
as the Ganga water is and, therefore, in many places, even with the 
river at their doorsteps, people use tap water. This water is filtered 
through some salts before it is used. In this very town a reser¬ 
voir has been built at a height of ninety feet; water is filtered in it 
and then supplied to the people through taps. 

East Bengal 

A Scene beyond Description 

After leaving Dibrugaxh, the train passed through some parts 
whose beauty is still vivid before my eyes. Lumding Junction may 
be regarded as the border of Assam. After leaving it, the railway 
line ascends gradually. It climbs on, one ghat after another. It 
can be said that the ghats on the way to Poona can stand no 
comparison with these. There is a sudden change in the air. 
Even the sick would feel fresh. Wherever one looks, there are 
green hillocks. There is no limit to the clouds in these parts. 
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Quite often one sees them below the hills. Sometimes we clearly 
see puffi of steam going up and mingling with the clouds. The 
large rivers flowing down the ghats seem to be running a race with 
the train. I have not seen such a sight anywhere else in the world. 
I have seen a number of them in Africa, England and other places, 
but I do not think there is any which could be compared with 
this. 

Our destination was Silchar. It has a very heavy rainfall, no 
less than two hundred inches. Hence the humidity here is extre¬ 
me, Wherever one looks, one finds pools of water. Silchar is at 
the foot of the hiUs. So we found the heat there to be oppressive. 
But the people’s love was such that thousands had collected in 
the maidan despite the rain. At every place, the gift consisted of 
an address always inscribed on khadi. The days of ostentatious ad¬ 
dresses are over. I was afiraid that people in these parts would 
insist on English, but did not find that they did anywhere. People 
have grown so used to Efindustani that even in Bengal anyone 
speaking in English would feel embarrassed. In Silchar, we stayed 
with a gentleman called Babu Kaminikumar Chanda. Before the 
days of non-co-operation, he was a member of the Imperial Council 
and practised as a lawyer. He has now boycotted the legislature, 
given up practice and is working for non-co-operation. His wife 
zmd daughters have taken up spinning. The spinning-wheels which 
I saw were rather inconvenient to work. They were small-sized 
and none too strong, with a very small plank. They could produce 
very little yam. Even so, the spinning-wheel has taken its place 
in the national schools and elsewhere. 

After spending a day in Silchar, we went on to Sylhet. 
There, Muslims form about fifly-five per cent of the population. 
There is relatively little awakening among them here in these 
parts. It is because of this that only Rs. 216 were collected for the 
Klhilafat and Smyrna Funds despite this large percentage of Mus¬ 
lims. The entire burden of the work is borne by a Muslim lawyer of 
Sylhet, named Maulvi Mahomed Abdulla. Thanks to his efforts, 
a school for weaving has been functioning. Incidental to this, some 
ca^entry work is being done and spinniag-wheels and looms are 
being made. This enterprising spirit has developed after the starting 
of non-co-operation. The meeting in Sylhet was convened in an 
Idgah^. Mahomed Ali said that he had not seen anywhere else an 
Idgah as beautiful as this. It is located on the most beautiful hill 
in Sylhet. About five thousand people can be accommodated on 
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that hill. All round it there is green grass and below there is 
an open maidan with a lake in it. Both the hill itself and the 
place below it were filled to capacity with people. The population 
of Sylhet must be 20,000, but, as people had come from the entire 
district, there were actually more tlian 20,000 at the meeting. 

Chatgong 

From Sylhet we went on to Chittagong. Its Bengali pro¬ 
nunciation is as I have spelt above. This is a large and beautiful 
port. It is known as “Chatgong” because it consists of four villages. 
There are many Arabs in this place and, as a great Pir once lived 
there, it is also known as Islamabad. Many Buddhists also used to 
live there and so they too had their own name for it. There is a 
large river near Chittagong and, only a small distance away, is the 
Bay of Bengal. Because of the large number of hills, there is 
much natural beauty. The court and the railway office there are 
on the largest hill. A well-known lawyer of this place, Mr. N. 
Gupta, has much work to his credit. He has given up his large 
practice. He is captain of the volunteer corps. Hundreds of 
volunteers in Bengal have started wearing khadi shirts and the 
Swaraj cap. All of them wear the dhoti. Volunteers on the 
Bombay side look upon the dhoti as an obstruction in their work. 
I did not find the volunteers in these parts thought so. Hundreds 
of thousands of Muslims in East Bengal wear the dhoti. The chief 
outward difference one finds is that, whereas Hindus are generally 
bare-headed, Muslims wear caps. After the spread of khadi, how¬ 
ever, some Bengali Hindu volunteers too have started wearing 
khadi caps. 

If Ali Brothers Are Arrested? 

On reaching Sylhet, I saw a telegram reporting the arrest 
of the Ali Brothers. I, therefore, began to refer to this in my 
speeches. I am quite convinced that the two brothers are com¬ 
pletely innocent. By this I mean that so long as they adhere to 
non-violent non-co-operation, they will not be guilty of violence 
in thought, word or deed and will dissuade others from it. They 
are holding on to their pledge, straining every nerve in the effort. 
They are, however, brave men. It is not through fear that they 
refrain from employing violence or spreading the spirit of violence 
among others, but with a deliberate effort keep their anger and 
their emotions under control. When such iimocent persons are put 
into prison, it is natural that the people’s feelings should be aroused. 
If, at that time, the people turn towards the right path, they will 
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be saved; if, ou the contrary, they lose self-control and take the 
wrong path, they will be destroyed. The only way, therefore, is 
to remain peaceful on the imprisonment of the Ali Brothers and, 
giving up the indifference we have shown till now in following 
Swadeshi, take to it with greater enthusiasm and make a bonfire of 
whatever foreign cloth we may still have with us. Everyone who 
has till now been slack in starting work on the spinning-wheel 
should shake off his indifference and spend some time daily in 
spinning. Those who still commit the sin of sending their children 
to Government schools should stop doing so; those lawyers who have 
not had, to this day, the courage to give up practice should now 
sacrifice it. Only if everyone acts in this manner shall we succeed 
on the Khilafat issue, win swaraj, be able soon to open the 
prison gates with our own hands and secure the release of our 
innocent Brothers and others who are in prison through the wrath 
of the Government. I explained this to the audiences at great 
length. 

Volunteers 

From Chittagong onwards, I observed that the volunteers were 
working harder. I saw in them better capacity for enforcing 
discipline. Even though a large procession has been taken out at 
that place, no one rushed towards the car from behind. Thouands 
stood in lines in silence and let the car pass. As even cries of 
victory had been disallowed, the scene appeared grand to me. 

Strikers 

It was at this place that there was a large contingent of strik¬ 
ing [railway] workers. I spent much time with them. But as my 
speech to them is to appear in J^avajivan,'^ I will say nothing about 
it here. 


Barisal 

After leaving Chittagong, we went to Barisal. On the way 
to Barisal is a place called Chandpur. Here I saw the spot where 
innocent workers had been assaulted by the Gurkhas. My heart bled 
and our slavery was brought home to me. These were only poor 
labourers. India came to know something about them because of 
the strike that took place on their account. If the persons who 
were brought out of their homes at midnight at the point of the 
bayonet had been important men, the country would have been 
afire. Swaraj should mean equal justice for the rich and the 


1 Vide “Speech to Railway Workers, Chittagong”, 31-8-1921. 
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poor. Will this be so in our swaraj? If it is not, that swaraj 
would not be real swaraj. 

Barisal is the home of the well-known leader of venerable age, 
Babu Ashwini Kumar Dutt. The principal crop in these parts is 
paddy, Shri Ashwini Kumar Dutt had started in this place, 
forty years ago, a magnificent school at a cost of Rs. 50,000. Today, 
the school has joined the non-co-operation camp. Its principal is 
Shri Jagdish Babu. He is a life-long brahmackari^. He is over fifty 
at present. Everyone told me that he is a learned man> with an 
excellent character and full of humility. 

It can be said that the work of swadeshi is being carried on 
fairly well in Barisal. In the foregoing schools, students showed me 
the yarn which they had spun; it was very fine. There is a separate 
weaving department besides, with about eighty looms. At present 
they have goods worth Rs. 15,000 produced on the looms. Except 
in Shri Joshi’s factory in Surat, nowhere have I observed as much 
cleanliness as I found in this weaving-shed. I did not find a single 
piece of yam or a speck of dirt on the floor. The work, too, I saw, 
was clean. The weaving school was started only this year. 

In Barisal, I found the volunteers to have better control than 
even those in Chittagong. Even though it was a vast gathering, 
excellent order was maintained. The volunteers had kept a way 
ready for us. We found things very easy for us as repeated 
requests had been made in advance that people should not try to 
touch my feet in reverence. 

Barisal is one of those places where the Hindus and the 
Muslims, during the Bengal partition days, lived in harmony with 
one another despite their differences. Everyone gave credit for this 
to Babu Ashwini Kumar. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 11-9-1921 


1 One who observes brahmachatya, celibacy 



39. FALLEN SISTERS 


There are many other experiences of Barisal worth recording. 
But I do not have the time to narrate all. There is one, however, 
which I simply cannot omit and that concerns the fallen sisters of 
Barisal. I shall never forget that scene. Some of these sisters of 
Barisal are enrolled on the Congress register and have even 
contributed to the Tilak Swaraj Fund. There are about 350 of 
them. They had written to me, asking me whether they could 
meet me. They wished to take greater part in Congress work. 
Why should they not, if elected, hold offices as well? On my 
return at night, from the meeting, I saw about a hundred women 
standing on one side. I took the hint. Very cordially, I led them 
to the terrace. I kept an interpreter with me and dismissed all tire 
other men. I asked them to speak out without any reservations. 
There were, among them, four or five girls too about ten years of 
age. Some were past their youth. The remaining must have been 
between twenty and thirty. I give a summary of their conversation 
with me in the form of questions and answers. 

QUESTION : I am glad, sisters, that you have come. You are 
as sisters and daughters to me. I wish to share your suffering. 
If, however, you keep anything from me, I shall not be able to 
help you. 

ANSWER : We shall j^ve truthful replies to all your 
questions. 

0 ,: Some of you look advanced in age. Do these still follow 
your profession? 

A : No, sir. Those of us who are advanced in age beg 
for a living. 

0,: Does this become you? 

A: Hunger drives one to do anything. 

0 ,: Are these little girls in the same plight? 

A: We have come here with the hope that you will 
Show us some way out. None of us wishes to continue in 
this profession. 

0 ,; What about those of you who are young? Are they 
not allured by the pleasures which this profession offen? 

A : There may be a few who are. 

0,: Do any of you get children? 

A : Some get them. 
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q : How many of you are there? 

A : Three hundred and fifty. 

0,: How many children in all do you have? 

A : About ten at present. 

: Are they boys or girls ? 

A : Six are girls, and the rest, boys. 

0 ,: What do you do with your sons ? 

A : One is grown up and married to one of the girls 
among us. 

0,: Would you entrust your daughters to me? 

A ; We would if you undertook to look after them. 

0 ,: How many of you are serious about giving up your profe¬ 
ssion? 

A : All. 

0 ,: Will you do the work I suggest? 

A : We know what you want. Some of us have already 
started spinning. 

0 ,: I am very glad to know that. But have those sisters 
who have started spinning given up their profession? 

A : Do we not have our debts? How can we maintain 
ourselves by this work alone? 

q: How much do you earn at present ? You feel ashamed 
in replying. I can understand your hesitation. I am talking to 
you, but my heart is in agony. Do let me know what you earn at 
the moment. 

A : Many of us earn sixty rupees, which comes to two 
rupees a day. 

0 ^; I know that you cannot earn that amount by spinning. 
You should, however, give up now the many tempting pleasures in 
which you indulge at present. It is not you alone whom I ask 
to do this. My wife also has stopped wearing jewellery. There are 
girls of tender age with me. Their parents can afford to give them 
jewellery and other things and yet they dress themselves in half- 
length saris of khadi and wear no jewellery. So it does not pain 
me at all to request you to give up your adornments. 

A : We shall try to make our lives simple. Some will 
do so immediately, and some others by and by. One of us 
gave away all she had to the Ramakrishna Mission and now 
lives by begging. 

0 ^: I bow to that sister. It is certainly good that she has given 
away everything. But I find that (turning towards her) you have 
sound limbs; it would, therefore, be more virtuous for you to live 
in a simple manner by spinning. I should like every man and 
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woman in the country who is not a cripple to feel ashamed to 
beg. It is now possible to say this. We have discovered the spin¬ 
ning-wheel, which is our kamadhenvS. I would not be satisfied even 
with you sisters taking up spinning. You should learn to weave 
and card as well. If you do, you will be able to earn all you 
need for a living. 

A : Show us the way and we shall follow it. 

ft; How many of you are ready to give up your profession 
to-morrow ? 

In response to this, eleven sisters stood up at once. I asked 
them to think it over. They told me that their decision was final. 
They had already thought over the matter. The problem was 
how to make the thing possible. So I said : 

Marriage is now out of the question for you. So, no matter 
how you have lived in the past, if henceforth you live pure lives 
the world will forget your sins. Further, you may keep yourselves 
aloof from the affairs of the people with homes and families, that 
is, can become sannyasinis. You can serve Bharatavarsha. You could 
almost clothe the whole of Barisal if a large number of you spin 
and weave for twelve hours daily, singing devotional songs the 
while. If all the women of your class in the country give up their 
unworthy profession and take up the sacred work of spinning and 
weaving, the country will prosper in no time. I hope, therefore, 
that you eleven sisters will stick to your decision, I am here just 
on a tour, but I shall commend your case strongly to the local 
leaders and I am certain that the local Congress Committee will 
help you in every way. May God bless you. 

Reader! I do not know how you, whether you are a man 
or a woman, will think or feel on reading this. I have not described 
to you everything. I have painted the scene as best as I could. 
One can have a true idea of the reality only by seeing it, I 
was all the while overpowered with shame and was trying to 
realize the magnitude of the crime perpetrated by man against 
woman. These women did not choose their fallen life; it is man 
who drove them to it. For the gratification of his desires, he has 
committed a great atrocity on women. Anyone who is moved 
by this should, by way of atonement if for nothing else, give a help¬ 
ing hand to fallen sisters. As the picture of these sisters grows more 
vivid in my mind, the thought strikes me,—^what if they had been 
my sisters or daughters ? Why this *if’ ? They are so indeed. It is 
my and every man’s task to work for their uplift. This is why the 

1 Sacred cow which according to fable, yielded all that one desired 
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music of the spinning-wheel is so dear to me. The wheel is a kind 
of wall for the protection of women. I cannot think of any other 
thing which may serve as a support for such sisters in India. The 
task, however, cannot be accomplished till good men in every city 
take it up. In Barisal, the persons who are working among these 
sisters are the noble-minded Shri Sharat Kumar Ghosh and his 
co-worker, Shri Bhupati Babu, a lawyer who has joined non-co- 
operation. I merely took advantage of the ground prepared by 
them. 

Sisters, now that you know, you too must reflect on this. You 
alone can reach the inner shrine in the hearts of the fallen sisters. 
Till you come forward to work for the emancipation of such women, 
efforts by a man like me will be unavailing. 

Swaraj means the emancipation of the fallen. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 11-9-1921 


40. Mr NOTES 
Children’s Blessings 

Many sisters write to me, as also many youths; it is only from 
children that I seldom get a letter. An unexpected letter has come 
from one and here it is: 

I am very eager to do what you want us to do. I have started 
wearing khadi. ... ‘ and I have beheved in non-co-opera¬ 
tion from the very beginning. did not believe in it. 

But now he believes in it. If you get all the children in the 
country to join non-co-operation, your success will be certain. 
At every place I ask for women’s blessings in this holy strug¬ 
gle, for I believe that they are pure and tender-hearted, that they 
are free from guile or deceit. They sincerely believe this struggle 
to be for a holy cause. 

But children are even more innocent at heart than women. 
In what way can one ask for their blessings? Can they take even 
one step without their parents’ permission? Hence, I have done 
nothing in regard to children except to play with them. I was, 
therefore, pleased to get this letter, I can see that the language 
is not a child’s. The letter seems to have been inspired by their 
teacher. But it is indeed what I ask and desire, that parents give 

* & 2 The source omits the name. 
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their children education in the essentials of dharma, teach them 
non-co-operation with sin and the use of the weapon of non-vio¬ 
lence and obtain their blessings in this sacred task. 

Women, children, the lame, the crippled, all can join this 
movement, and they should. The greater the number of these that 
join, the sooner shall we win. There is no distinction here of high 
or low, of big or small. Anyone who has a big heart is big, and 
anyone with a small heart is small, is a cripple. Hence children’s 
blessings are sweet to me. The Viceroy’s goodwill will not help us 
to win Swaraj, but the blessings of pure-hearted children certainly 
will. 

How TO Celebrate Diwali 

A gentleman has been good enough to remind me that if, as it 
happened last year, I do not write about Diwali in time, many 
people will pay no attention to the matter and go in for unneces¬ 
sary expenditure. There are two months yet for Diwali; during 
this period, we can win swaraj and celebrate a true festival of 
lights. We should, therefore, complete boycott of foreign cloth 
during this month and see that we are able to produce all our 
requirements of cloth with the help of the spinning-wheel so that 
we may have swaraj in October and then celebrate a true Diwali. 
The right way to prepare for the Diwali celebrations is to secure 
swaraj before that time. Why should it be impossible for us to win 
swaraj within this time? The only obstacle in our way is our weak¬ 
ness. 

Supposing, however, we do not get swaraj before Diwali, what 
should we do? Most certainly, we should go into mourning. We 
should prepare no sweets, indulge in no feasting and no merry¬ 
making and, refraining from all enjoyments, pray to God. It is 
only after he had practised penance for fourteen years that 
Bharat* saw the day when he could celebrate Diwali, Shall we 
act otherwise? Why sing when there is no occasion for singing? 
Why eat when there is no appetite? Why celebrate anything while 
we do not have swaraj ? On Diwali day we should eat the simplest 
of meals. Rising early, we may sing devotional songs and spend 
the entire day in spinning. During these days, we should wear 
nothing but khadi and, if we wish to gift any clothes, we should 
give only khadi. How can we have fireworks at all ? 

There are, thus, two ways of celebrating Diwali; one is to 
celebrate it after we have won swaraj and the other is to work for 


1 Brother of Rama in the epic Ramayana 
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securing swaraj. Which of the two courses we should adopt de¬ 
pends on the strength we possess. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajioan, 11-9-1921 


41. SPEECH AT MIDNAPORE^ 

September 13, 1921 

Mr. Gandhi said : 

From the nature of my reception at Midnapore I cannot 
persuade myself to believe that the educated folk of Bengal have 
been estranged from me or have discountenanced my movement 
for the attainment of swaraj. 

He then gave his message to the people of Midnapore to adopt the swade- 
shi cult, to preserve the non-violent nature in their propaganda work and to 
strive for the Hindu-Mussulman unity. If these three things be uppermost in 
their thoughts, words and actions, said Mr. Gandhi, then the attainment of 
swaraj, he believed, could not be delayed beyond the end of the current year, 
if not by the end of October next. 

Amrita Bazar Batrika^ 15-9-1921 


42. TELEGRAM TO DR. T. S. S. RAJAN 

[Before September 14, 1921] 

ARRANGE A SHORT TOUR^ WITH THREE-HOUR SILENCE 
DAILY. 

The Hindu, 11-10-1921 

43. LETTER TO C. F. ANDREWS 

On THE Way to Madras, 
September 14 [1921] 

MY DEAREST CHARLIE, ^ 

Mahadev has given me a graphic description of Shantiniketan. 
It has made me sad. There is dissension there and even bitterness. 
You yourself are tom by internal conflict he says. I know that you 

1 At a college playgroimd 

2 Of Madras Province 
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will find your peace. Whether I lose you in the struggle or keep 
you, you will remain the same to me even as Polak is. I know too 
that you will do as the spirit leads you. I want you not to be sad 
on my account. 

Mahadev tells me you resented my taking away Banarasidas. 
But I am not taking him away. He wrote to me and told me too, 
that so far as you were concerned he was free to settle where he 
chose. From the point of view of the work he has to do, I told 
Tiim Bombay was better. And he made the choice. But he is free 
to remain in Shantiniketan and I shall still try to find money 
for Viirn so long as he works for the cause of the emigrants. 

Here is Natrajan’s* letter about your proposed visit to East 
Africa. 

I expect to be in Madras for eight days. With love. 

YourSf 

Mohan 

PS. 

Care Congress Office 

I have just seen the enclosed. I read the original in Tke 
Statesmatfi. I felt that no relative of the Poet could have written 
such an untrutli. No relative was present at the interview^, and I 
took no notice of it. But evidently there is a relative at the back. 
Or the Bengalee would not have taken it seriously. Will not the Poet 
read it and if it is an untruth will he not contradict it? Even you 
can. But please consult the Poet and do what you can. 

From a photostat: G.N. 987 

44. MESSAGE TO BOMBAY CITIZENS 

[After September 14, 1921}‘ 

The following message sent by Mahatma Gandhi to Bombay was booket 
to us from Waltair yesterday, but has not till now been received. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali was arrested at Waltair under Sec¬ 
tions 107 and 108 to be called upon to give security, to be on gooc 
behaviour for one year. The place and date of trial is unknown 

The Begum Sahiba antf Mr. Hayat were permitted to see hiir 
after arrest. 

1 Editor, Tfu Indian Social Reformer, Bombay 

2 Of 10-9-1921 

2 At Calcutta on September 6, C. F. Andrews being present 

* Mahomed Ali’s arrest referred to in the message was on September 1‘. 
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He and I were going to address meeting outside the Station. 
He was arrested. I continued going to the meeting and addressed 
them. 

There is no cause for sorrow, but every cause for congratula¬ 
tion. There should be no hartah Perfect peace and calmness 
should be observed. I regard the arrest as a prelude to swaraj and 
the redress of Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs, if we can remain 
non-violent, retain Hindu-Muslim unity despite the madness of 
some Moplahs, and fulfil the swadeshi programme. 

I hope every Indian, man or woman, will completely boycott 
foreign cloth and take up spinning or weaving during every spare 
minute. 

By striving like the Maulana, be insistent on religious and 
national rights. 

Let us earn imprisonment. I am conscious of the Maulana’s 
innocence and I am sure the imprisonment of the iimocent will 
enable the nation to reach the cherished goal. 

The Maulana was quite calm. So is the Begum Sahiba, She 
accompanies me during travel. So does Maulana Azad Sobhani. 

Gandhi 

Amrlta Bazar Patrika^ 18-9-1921 

45. NOTES 
Effect of Hartal 

Mr. Konda Venkatappayya justifies the hartal in Guntur and 
gives some other valuable information in a letter I have just 
received. I give it below for the benefit of the reader 

As regards the hartal, you hold it to be a bad step. However, please 
allow me to state that the awakening which the people of Guntur have 
had since the days of the hartal was almost impossible to secure even 
through years of strenuous propaganda. The restraint and self-discipline, 
which they have cultivated within this short time, are also remarkable. 
No doubt there was some disturbance on the fifth day of the hartal. . . . 
The reason for our release is not the discovery of anything to contradict 
the evidence against us, but the fact that the voice of the people was against 
him [the District Magistrate]. The merchants closed the shops, the pleaders 
boycotted the courts, the people assembling daily in huge monster meet- 
■ ings were stoutly protesting against the proceedings more than all. There 
was a move amongst the clerks in the Government offices to resign their 

1 Only relevant portions are reproduced here. 
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appointments. 'Almost everybody in the town felt the injustice of the 
proceedings. These were the causes of our release. Under the circum¬ 
stances it is difficult to over-estimate the importance and the utility of the 
hartal. The driving force, which had brought about such union amongst 
the people, is in my humble opinion not a little due to the hartal, which 
was most willingly undertaken by the merchants and heartily appreciated 
by the people in general. Arrangements were made to supply necessaries 
to the poor and the needy by keeping a few of the shops open. At a large 
meeting of the labourers in the factories, shops and railway goods-sheds, 
help voluntarily offered to them by way of relief to the needy amongst 
them was refused. They stated that they would most willingly suffer 
for the sake of the cause rather than receive any help. 

The above facts have, I hope, at least disclosed some extenuating 
circumstances. . . . 

My general opposition to hartal without permission of the 
Working Committee must still stand. That the hartal in Guntur 
bore good fruit is creditable to Guntur and its workers. But the 
very description given by Mr. Venkatappayya shows, that it is 
attended with danger and requires skilful handling- My own ana¬ 
lysis of the situation in Guntur is, that the arrests prior to the hartal 
galvanized the Gunturians into activity. In so far as the hartal 
overawed the Government into discharging the leaders, it was bad. 
I would again suggest, that it was the renunciation of pleaders and 
the threatened resignation of the clerks which brought about the 
release. And if it was the hartal which determined the renuncia¬ 
tion of the pleaders, it was decidedly good. What we need is greater 
response to the concrete programme of non-co-operation, and if 
we can get it by hartals, I for one would always advocate them. 

Young India^ 15-9-1921 

46. A PROTEST AGAINST BURNING 


TO 

The Editor 

YOUNG INDIA 

SIR, 

Your idea that all foreign cloth collected on the 1st of August should 
either be burnt or sent to Smyrna, with the support it found in the last 
meeting of the All-India Congress Committee, has bewildered me; and 
the issues it involves appear to me to be so far-reaching, that I have ven¬ 
tured to write this letter. The first of August is come and gone, and that 
which is destroyed can never be restored; but in our calmer moments we 
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may reflect on our actions in a different light from that in which they 
were conceived, and prevent a recurrence of what on reconsideration we 
should find to be wrong. 

The non-co-operation movement, shorn of its superfluities and the 
passing tangle of conflicting opinion, has always appeared to me to be a 
symbol of India’s regeneration, and a mighty echo of the voice of its soul, 
forgotten through many years of abandoned ideals, broken power, sel¬ 
fishness and ignorance, and the spirit of ahimsa in which it was conceiv¬ 
ed was to me the imfailing cure of all ills of life, should man rise to 
that height of the soul. But I cannot help thinking of the burning of all 
foreign cloth in honour of the memory of Lokamanya Tilak as a tra¬ 
vesty of what, in my humble opinion, I regarded as the lofty ideals that 
inspired the movement. 

It is argued that all foreign cloth should be burnt, because (1) it is a 
mark of dependence and a badge of slavery for the rich and poor alike, 
and (2) it is a garb of sin forced on India by the wickedness of the East 
India Company and perpetuated by our own helplessness and ignorance. 
In both cases we can get rid of it only by destruction; and the clothing 
of even the poorest among us with such cloth would be as sinful as offer¬ 
ing rotten or poisonous food to a hungry man. But, with strange inconsis¬ 
tency, we are told that it may, however, be sent to the people of Smyrna. 

I do not wish to discuss the assumptions on which the foregoing 
arguments are based; but, while I realize the necessity of swadeshi and be¬ 
lieve in the moral and partially economic value of khadi, the revival of 
the spinning-wheel and restoration of the great staple industry of India, 
I think it would be easy to prove that, so long as the total imports of 
India exceed four times the value of its foreign cloth, we are as many 
times dependent and so slaves for our other requirements, which, too, 
should on that account be burnt. It could even more convincingly be 
argued that books written by foreigners and in a foreign language, machi¬ 
nery, medicines and other products of modem science and human skill and 
intelligence, in which, for the present, they have advanced more than we 
have, are a much deeper mark of dependence and a greater badge of 
slavery, mental and physical, than foreign cloth, and we should get rid 
of these as well by destruction. And then, in the opinion of some, why 
not in the same way of the foreigner too—the source of all our ills? 

If, again, by yielding to the wickedness of the East India Company 
which crippled our weavers and killed our industry, Indians of those times 
and through them their sons of today are guilty of sin, which may be 
atoned for only by setting fire to the cause of their crime, why not bum 
only English cloth and spare the rest? Again, if one may not offer rotten 
or poisonous food to a poor and starving Indian, might he ofler it to a 
helpless Turk? To send our czist-ofFforeign clothes to the people of Smyrna 
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appears to me to be much more sinful than offering them to our own 
countrymen; for it is dishonourable for one nation to offer its shreds and 
leavings to another, and the wrong done to Islam by the foreigners, the 
allies, is more recent and in the opinion of many, greater tliau the harm 
done by the East India Company to ourselves; and can we regard it as 
moral or in any way justifiable to send to the people of Smyrna cloth manu¬ 
factured by those very foreigners and cast off by us as the garb of sin? 
Well may such charity be said to degrade both the giver and the receiver. 

In conclusion I would point out. Sir, that the analogy between rotten 
food and foreign cloth can hardly be maintained; and so long as there 
are thousands of our own countrymen who arc literally naked and enough 
khadi has not been manufactured to clothe them, there arc many who 
would regard it as a sin to burn a single yard of foreign cloth or send it 
out of the country when it is required more urgently at home. 

I do not question the spectacular eBect of destruction by fire or its 
efficacy to catch popular imagination and rouse quick, if temporary, enthu¬ 
siasm; but I cannot think that, you have been actuated by such considera¬ 
tions in the face of such utter need of so many ol' our poor, naked and 
famine-stricken countrymen, 

ToufSi etc*, 

N. V. ThadaniI 

Hyderabad, Sind, 

3rd August, 1921 

I gladly print Mr, Thadani’s closely-reasoned letter, I have 
already admitted the weakness of the argument in favour of sending 
foreign cloth to Smyrna, But it is a concession to Mussulman opi¬ 
nion, Nevertheless the use of foreign cloth is poison in India^ cer¬ 
tainly not in Smyrna; for the cloth industry has never been Smyrna’s 
lung,^ as it has been India’s. In burning foreign clothes we are 
burning our taste for foreign fineries. The ejffect upon India would 
have been equally disastrous, if Japan instead of England had 
tempted us in the first instance. The motive was to punish our¬ 
selves and not the foreigner. We are boycotting not British but 
all foreign cloth. The one would be meaningless as the other is 
a sacred duty. The idea of burning springs not from hate but from 
repentance of our past sins. A moment’s reflection must show the 
writer, that burning must make us earnest and thus stimulate, as it 
has stimulated, fresh manufacture. The disease had gone so deep 
that^ a surgical operation was a necessity. The ill-clad or the naked 
millions of India need no charity but work that they can easily do 

1 Principal, Hindu College, Delhi and Sind National College, Hyderabad, 
Sind; educationist; author of the Mystery of the Mahabkarata 
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in their cottages. Have not the poor any feeling of self-respect 
or patriotism ? Is the gospel of swadeshi only for the well-to-do ? 

Tomg India^ 15-9-1921 


47. CONFUSION OF THOUGHT 


TO 

The Editor 

XOUm INDIA 

DEAR SIR, 

I have seen your arguments about the utility of picketing. The very 
same arguments appealed to non-co-operating students of Bengal, when 
they fell fiat before the gates of Calcutta University College and the Senate 
House, and thereby hoped to dissuade the law examinees from taking their 
examinations. With folded hands they entreated their examinee brothers 
not to drink the insidious poison. And you are certainly aware of the 
amount of success they obtained in their novel way of picketing. The exa¬ 
mination halls wore a deserted appearance and a subsequent supplementary’ 
examination had to be held. But it was you who then disapproved of the 
picketing, and everything had to be given up. The results so nobly achiev¬ 
ed were lost, and Bengal repents today that her youths have a tarnished 
fame on their brow to be proud of. When the picketing party laid them¬ 
selves flat before the gateways, they did so on the very argument that 
‘‘diseased persons have got to be helped against themselves.** As brothers, 
who deemed themselves blessed in truly understanding your advice about 
modern education and in possessing boldness enough to leave their colleges, 
they thought it a duty incumbent upon them to dissuade their brothers from 
appearing at the examination. Lying flat on the ground is indisputably an 
oriental way of moral persuasion. It was nothing but humility preached 
in its real aspect. If I am truly inspired with the feeling that drinking is a 
dire vice and everyone has to be saved from its clutches, shall I be deemed 
using physical force if I lie down in front of the drinking den and ask the 
intending drinker to trample over my body and get his drink? Here in this 
case I appeal to his heart. And by moral persuasion I understand appealing 
to the heart. By laying themselves in front of the Senate House, the Bengal 
pickets appealed to the heart of the examinees and certainly that was moral 
persuasion. I shall be glad to know why you disapproved of the method 
of the Bengal pickets, as they used to appeal to the heart of the examinees 
and did not use physical force in any way. 

Benares, 

12th July, 1921 


Touts, etc,, 
S. N. Ray 
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The writer assumes without warrant, that I would counte¬ 
nance liquor shop picketing of the type described in liis letter. If 
the unseemly obstruction of the passage had been persisted in, there 
would have been a revulsion of feeling in the country, such as 
would have thoroughly discredited non-co-operation. Moreover, 
it is a far-fetched analogy to compare the drink habit with educa¬ 
tion. In the matter of education, it is a conflict of ideals, and non- 
co-operation is for this generation a new ideal. Whereas in the 
matter of drink, the conflict is between abstinence and a recognized 
vice. A young lad considers it a virtue to go to a Government 
college, a drinker knows drinking to be an evil habit. The educated 
youth read newspapers, know all the arguments for and against. 
Visitors to liquor shops read nothing, and not being in the habit 
of attending meetings, hear nothing. Picketing, therefore, in the 
case of colleges and schools was not only superfluous, but in the 
manner it was carried out, constituted a sort of violence utterly 
unjustified in any event, and for a non-co-operator a breach of 
his pledge. I am glad, therefore, that the picketing stopped, if it 
did, as a result of my severe criticism. 

Young India, 15-9-1921 


48. OUR FALLEN SISTERS 

The first occasion I had of meeting those women who earn 
their livelihood out of their shame was at Goconada in the Andhra 
province. There it was a few moments’ interview with only 
half a dozen of them. The second occasion was at Barisal.* Over 
one hundred of them met by appointment. They had sent a letter 
in advance, asldng for an interview and telling me that they had 
become members of the Congress and subscribed to the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund, but could not understand my advice not to seek 
office in the various Congress Committees. They wound up by 
saying, that they wished to seek my advice as to their future 
welfare. The gentleman who handed me the letter did so with great 
hesitation, not knowing whether I would be offended or plcsised 
with the receipt of the letter. I put him at ease by assuring him, 
that it was my duty to serve these sisters if I could in any way. 

For me the two hours I passed with these sisters is a treasured 
memory. They told me that they were over 350 in the midst of a 
population of about 20,000 men, women and children. They 

1 Vidt “The Fallea Sisters”, U-9-1921. 
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represenT the shame of the men of Barisal, and the sooner Barisal 
gets lid of it, the better for its great name. And what is true 
Barisal is true, I fear, of every city, I mention Barisal, therefore, 
as an illustration. The credit of having thought of serving these 
sisters belongs to some young men of Barisal, Let me hope that 
Barisal will soon be able to claim the credit, too, of having eradi¬ 
cated the evil. 

Of all the evils for which man has made himself responsible, 
none is so degrading, so shocking or so brutal as his abuse of the 
better half of humanity to me, the female sex, not the weaker 
sex. It is the nobler of the two, for it is even today the embodi¬ 
ment of sacrifice, silent suffering, humility, faith and knowledge. 
A woman’s intuition has often proved truer than man’s arro¬ 
gant assumption of superior knowledge. There is method in put¬ 
ting Sita before Rama and Radha before Krishna. Let us not 
5 idelude ourselves into the belief, that this gambling in vice has a 
place in our evolution because it is rampant and in some cases 
even state-regulated in civilized Europe. Let us not also perpetuate 
^^e vice on the strength of Indian precedents. We should cease to 
grow the moment we cease to discriminate between virtue and 
vice, and slavishly copy the past which we do not fully know. We 
are proud heirs to all that was noblest and best in the by-gone 
age. We must not dishonour our heritage by multiplying past 
errors. In a self-respecting India, is not every woman’s virtue as 
much every man’s concern as his own sister’s? Swaraj means ability 
to regard every inhabitant of India as our own brother or sister. 

And so, as a man I hung my head in shame before these hun¬ 
dred sisters. Some were elderly, most were between twenty and 
thirty, and two or three were girls below twelve. Between them 
all, they told me, they had six girls and four boys, the eldest of 
whom was married to one of their own class. Ih.e girls were^ to 
be brought up to the same life as themselves, unless something 
else was possible. That these women should have considered their 
lot to be beyond repair, was like a stab in the living flesh. And 
yet they were intelligent and modest. Their talk was dignified, 
their answers were clean and straight. And for the moment 
their determination was as firm as that of any satyagrahi. Eleven 
of them promised to give up their present life and take to spinning 
and weaving from the following day, if they received a helping 
hand. The others said they would take time to think, for they 
did not wish to deceive me. 

Here is work for the citizens of Barisal. Here is work for all 
true servants of India, men as well as women. If there are 350 
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unhappy sisters in a population of 20,000, there may be 52,50,000 
in all India. But I flatter myself with the belief that four fifths of 
the population of India, which live in the villages and are purely 
agricultural, are not touched by the vice. The lowest figure for 
all India would therefore be 10,50,000 women living on the sale 
of their own honour. Before these unfortunate sisters could be 
weaned from their degradation, two conditions have to be fulfilled. 
We men must learn to control our passions, and these women 
should be found a calling that would enable thetn to earn an 
honourable living. The movement of non-co-operation is no¬ 
thing, if it does not purify us and restrain our evil passions. And 
there is no occupation but spinning and weaving which all can 
take up without overcrowding. These sisters, the vast majority 
of them, need not think of marriage. They agreed that they could 
not. They must therefore become the true sannyasinis of India. 
Having no cares of life but of service, they can spin and weave to 
their heart’s content. One million fifty thousand women deli- 
gently weaving every day for eight hours means that number of 
rupees per day for an impoverished India. These sisters told me 
they earned as much as two rupees per day. But then they ad¬ 
mitted, that they had many things needed to pander to man’s lust, 
which they could discard when they took to spinning and weaving, 
reverting to a natural life. By the time I had finished with my 
interviews, they knew without my telling them, why they could 
not be office-bearers in Congress Committees if they did not give 
up their sinfulness. None could officiate at the altar of swaraj, who 
did not approach it with pure hands and a pure heart. 

roung India, 15-9-1921 


49. REPRESSION m SIND 

The following note* was prepared at the end of June by 
Mr. Ghanshyam Jethanand Shivdasani^, and like the others has 
lain with me unattended to during my wanderings. The reader is 
familiar with the Matiari shooting, and the trial and convictions 
of Swami Krishnanand^ and others, which took place after June. 

Tomg India, 15-9-1921 

»Published in Tomg India, 15-9-1921 and 22-9-1921; not reproduced here. 

2 Deputy Leader, Sind Congress Assembly Party; Secretary, Lok Sevak 
Mandal, Bombay 

® ^de “A Mock Trial”, 25-8-1921; also Appendix I. 



50. APPEAL TO HINDTLOVERS 


Madras, 

September 15^ 1921 

DEAR HINDI-LOVERS, 

For three years now, the work of spreading Hindi has been 
going on in Madras* Money was collected in Bombay for this 
special purpose. However, the work has now increased to such an 
extent that this amount as well as what is forthcoming in Madras 
itself is no longer adequate. I am convinced that the work in 
Madras is going on well. 

If you are satisfied and if you have sympathy for this great 
cause, I earnestly appeal to you to give liberally all you can by 
way of financial assistance. 

TourSi 

Mohandas Karamghand Gandhi 

From a photostat of the Hindi : S.N. 8156 


51. IMTERVIEW TO ^^DAILT EXPRESS^^ 


Madras, 

September 15, 1921 

Taking advantage of the arrival of Mi*. Gandhi in Madras on Thursday 
morning, a representative of the Daily Express called on the non-co-operation 
leader and interviewed him in regard to various questions that are at present 
agitating the minds of the public in which Mr. Gandhi is either directly or 
indirectly concerned. 

Asked what proportion of the Grorc Fund had been collected and where 
the money had been deposited, Mr. Gandhi said that the bulk of the Fund 
had been collected and was deposited with the several provincial committees. 
So far as he was aware the monies were deposited in various banks the largest 
part of it being deposited in Bombay. 

[representative:] How will the amount collected be utilized? 

[gandhiji;] The amount collected is being utilized chiefly for 
swadeshi, i.e., for encouraging hand-spinning and hand-weaving, 
in national educational institutions, for famine relief and in con¬ 
nection with the temperance campaign and the untouchables. 
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You may take it roughly that 50 per cent will be devoted to 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving. 

In view of the outbreaks of violence that have occurred in Malabar, and 
in other centres previously, what steps will you take to ensure adherence to 
non-violence ? 

The only answer that I can give to this question is that I will 
do it by speeches, by talks in private also, by correspondence ^d 
by popularizing hand-spinning, because I consider hand-spinning 
as the greatest and the most efficacious antidote. If I could only 
get the whole of India to become busy with this development, 
it would stop all violence in the movement. 

Do you think that there are bound to be exceptions to observance of non¬ 
violence as in the case of the Moplahs? 

Yes, there are bound to be exceptions, but I am positive that 
there would have been much greater violence, more widespread, 
if there had been no non-cO-operation continuously emphasizing 
non-violence. I should like to answer fully and frankly all the 
questions that may arise from my answer in order to make my 
position absolutely clear. 

With regard to the question of picketing, I take it that tlerc is a strong 
body of opinion that objects to picketing. If you find, after experience, that 
the two opposing forces would result in any form of disorder, do you intend 
that, in spite of that, picketing shall continue? 

Yes, it will continue so long as there is no violence used by 
those who are picketing. I would not take into consideration the 
violence that may be offered either by the liquor dealers or by the 
people who want to visit these liquor shops; the third party being 
the Government. In several cases in Bihar, the Magistrate had 
actually given half a crown and said: "‘Here’s half a crown, you 
go and insist upon drinking, because it is your birthright and 
you are entitled to drink.” So of that kind of violence, I shall 
take no notice so long as the non-violent party remain true to 
their principles, but if they do not remain true then, of course, 
all picketing will cease. 

Then there is the question of the boycott of cloth. My information here 
is that there has been an increase in the price of the Indian goods that come 
from Bombay. If the boycott of imported goods continues, I calculate myself 
that there is bound to be a further increase in the price of Indian-made goods. 
If that occurs, will it affect your campaign? 

It would not affect my campaign because it is really not a 
question of the mills. I continually bring to the ears of the people 
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that true swadeshi means home-production. I therefore want the 
people to be totally indifferent to the mill manufactures. 

Even of the Indian mills? 

Yes. I am not boycotting Indian mills as such, because that is 
unnecessary. But if the people fall back upon Indian mills, only 
then I will boycott Indian mills also because they will not solve 
the ultimate problem. I know that the swadeshi gospel has not 
been understood; certainly it has not been assimilated by all the 
body of workers, much less by the critics. 

Is it your object not to support at all even the consumption of Indian 
mill-made goods? We have a strike here now in which five or six thousand of the 
workers in one of the Indian mills have come out. Would it not be possible 
in accordance with your own programme to provide a percentage of them with 
handlooms instead of insisting upon all of them going back to the mills ? 

I am doing that; I have done that in the case of the Assam- 
Bengal strike.^ They had struck work out of sympathy for the 
outraged coolies from the Assam tea plantations. The Govern¬ 
ment have not repaired the mischief which they had done and 
ruthlessly maltreated them. If I can prevent all the men from 
rejoining as on the Assam-Bengal Railway and Steamer Co.’s, I 
shall do so and I shall advise &e Congress Committee to vote as 
much as they can in order to give every one of the strikers, a 
spinning-wheel and to give groups of them handlooms, and esta¬ 
blish for them a colony to give them every facility. When I heard 
of a strike of women in mills I sent similar messages. We are try¬ 
ing to reduce the number of women labourers. 

Do you solely object to the conditions under which the workers have to 
live or do you object to the introduction of Western machinery? If the con¬ 
ditions in all the Indian mills were improved to a certain extent, and they were 
given satisfactory housing and satisfactory wages, would your objection to mill 
production continue? 

Yes, my objection will continue because it is not based on anti¬ 
pathy to Western machinery. Here the question of West and 
East does not arise. The question of West and East is ever present 
in my mind but in connection with the machinery as you have put 
it, I am agamst concentrating the manufacture of cloth in the 
hands of a few, just as I would be against concentrating the cook¬ 
ing of our food in hotels. Millions of people in India used to oc¬ 
cupy themselves usefully and honourably at least eight hours per 

1 Vide “Speech to Railway Workers, Cfliittagong’*, 31-8-192L 
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day. Today the most tragic result of the British rule has been— 
unintended by the British people I admit—that over 20 millions 
of the people of India remain in enforced idleness for six months 
in the year. 

If further outbreaks cannot be prevented, will you abandon the non-co- 
operation movement as you formerly abandoned the civil disobedience cam¬ 
paign?* 

I am sorry I cannot do so for the civil disobedience cam¬ 
paign was aimed at a particular Act. This non-co-operation 
movement is aimed at the whole system of Government and as it 
is aimed at the whole system of Government it is not possible for 
me to abandon it. I cannot possibly say so, because it is a big 
movement and there are tremendous risks to be taken, in order to 
do away with the greatest of them which is the continuance of 
this system. 

In the event of Great Britain conceding Dominion Status to India, what, 
in your opinion, are the essential features of such a proposed settlement? 

If the Dominion Status is conceded, I must state the Khila- 
fat and the Punjab questions will have to be put out of the way* 

If the whole issue of the KJhilafat were referred to the arbitration of the 
League of Nations, would you agree to abide by the decision as both England 
and France have agreed in relation to the Silesian question ? 

I could not do so, because it would be camouflage. I know 
it depends upon Mr. Lloyd George^. Mr. Lloyd George has to 
go as far as the nation would let him. I do not believe that 
Mr. Lloyd George is deliberately mischievous. Pic has become 
entangled with the reactionary element in the British Empire. 

If the dispute were referred to the League of Nations it would be entirely 
out of his hands. 

But he would still be able to affect the deliberations of the 
League. I will put it in a concrete way. Is there anything to pre¬ 
vent the Prime Minister from withdrawing all the forces from Meso¬ 
potamia and having nothing to do with Mesopotamia? The 
mandate in Mesopotamia and Palestine is with the British nation. 
I marvel why if they are honest they are insistent upon their re¬ 
maining in Mesopotamia. 

Would you assent to the idea that the disputed territories should be trans¬ 
ferred to Turkey under a mandate from the League of Nations ? 

1 ms Vol XV, pp. 243-5 and 468-71. 

2 British statesman; Prime Minister of England, 1916-22 
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I do not mind at all, but there will arise general difficulties. 
What I say is that there should be absolutely Muslim control with¬ 
out the slightest control of the Great Powers, directly or indirectly, 
over all the Peninsula and there should be no interference what¬ 
soever with Turkey. If the Arabs do not want anything to do with 
Turks, let them fight it out amongst tliemselves. 

Would you be content if the British were to retain control at Basra but 
not over the remainder of Mesopotamia? 

It cannot be done. No, let trade proceed without political 
interference, or control. 

Failing such a settlement, do you agree with Mr. Mahomed Ali that the 
Congress at Ahmedabad should declare for an Independent Republic? 

No, for this reason, that a mere declaration of independence 
would not satisfy me. It would not satisfy me to declare an In¬ 
dependent Republic. To do that we must be able to fight with the 
British Government not along the lines of violence, but non-vio¬ 
lence. But we are not sufficiently organized. Lord Salisbury used 
to say when he was irritated by some questions, ‘Tt does not 
matter; somehow or other we have muddled through to success up 
to now, so the hon’ble member need not worry.” We have done 
in the same way. I am not taking the sole credit for retaining 
non-violent non-co-operation. God has come to our help and 
assistance. 

If India were to receive Dominion Home Rule, would not that be re¬ 
garded as settling the issues raised by the Punjab automatically? 

Yes, it would settle the issues automatically. 

Then your suggestion of a settlement is that the Government of India 
should be made wholly responsible to the legislature? 

Indian Legislature. Oh, yes; certainly. 

Are you anxious to take over the whole control of the Army at once, or 
would you make an exception of that subject? 

I think we are entirely ready to take up the whole control of 
the Army which means practically disbanding three-fourths of it. 
I would keep just enough to police India, 

If the Army were reduced to that extent, do you not apprehend any¬ 
thing aggressive from the frontier territories ? 

No. 

My information, derived from military sources, is that there are over 
half-a-million armed men on the frontier? 
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and in due course reached India. They tried hard to find it, as, 
they had expected, among the learned ones but failed. Unexpec¬ 
tedly they found it in a pariah home. 

5. You say, machinery has been the bane of civilization. Then why 
do you allow yourself to travel in railway trains and motor cars ? 

There are certain things which you cannot escape all at once, 
even whilst you are avoiding them. This earthy case in which I 
am locked up is the bane of my life, but I am obliged to put up 
with it and even indulge in it as this friend knows. But does he 
seriously doubt that the machine age was responsible for the orga¬ 
nized murders during the late war? Asphyxiating gas and such 
other abominations have not advanced us by an inch. 

6. Is it a fact that formerly you travelled third-class in railway trains 
and now you travel in special trains and first-class carriages ? 

Alas! the correspondent is correctly informed. The Mahatma- 
ship is responsible for the special trains, and the earthy case for 
the degradation to the second-class. 

7. In what relation do you stand to Count Tolstoy? 

As a devoted admirer who owes much in life to him. 

8. Why do you not define swaraj? Do you not feel that you arc in 
duty bound to define the word at least to your followers ? 

In the first place the word is indefinable; in the second place, 
if the correspondent will turn to the file of Toung India^ he will find 
a workable definition there. I will try another here. It means com¬ 
plete freedom of opinion and action without interference with an¬ 
other’s right to equal freedom of opinion and action. Therefore 
it means India’s complete control of sources of revenue and ex¬ 
penditure without interference from or with any other country. 

9. What will be your own position when swaraj is obtained? 

I would certainly like a prolonged and perhaps well-deserved 
holiday. 

10. When swaraj is attained, how are the political and religious interests 
of Mussxahnans to be safeguarded? 

They will not need any safeguarding, because every Indian 
will be as free as every other Indian, and because there will then 
be mutual toleration, respect and love, and therefore mutual trust. 

11. Do you honestly believe that Government will pack up and beat a 
hasty retreat from India on the 31st of October 1921 or at any other time 
within this year that you will be pleased to fix? 
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Nepalese. They are a splendid people. I met a little girl and I 
parted with her the day before yesterday. She is spreading the 
knowledge of non-violence among the Nepalese, because there 
never has the slightest attempt been made to make them peaceful. 

If it is the case that the British administration has failed to keep the 
Moplahs non-violent, is it not the case that your movement has failed equally? 

I cannot say that it has failed owing to my movement. My 
movement started not twelve months ago and against heavy' odds. 
Government laughing, my own people laughing. It was most diffi¬ 
cult for me to make them understand the word “non-co-opera¬ 
tors”. No reformer has been so hampered as I am. I know that 
the difficulties are all of my own making, but I had no choice. If 
therefore, I say thtit non-violence is a ‘matter of mere policy, they 
do not understand what this policy is. When dealing with the 
Hindu-Muslim problem, non-violence must be our final creed. 
If I can succeed in doing that, then of course, we shall attain our 
goal quickly. The British Government intervenes if a non-co-opera- 
tor goes to these Moplah districts. He is prevented. It is our case 
that those places, where this violence has taken place, were those 
least touched by non-co-operators. 

Don’t you think that the whole of the Moplahs are under the control of 
the religious leaders and not of the political? 

True; that is why I have brought religion into politics. I 
have endeavoured and endeavoured very successfully to make 
these religious pandits understand that they cannot exist without 
the political life of the country affecting them; otherwise the largest 
part of theirs goes out of their control. Here is a disturbance going 
on. I could have taken one of the Ali Brothers and quelled it in no 
time if the Government system had been honestly administered. If 
we had failed it would have cost us our lives. We would have 
been killed. It would have been nice for the Government and for 
us, but when we died, out of our ashes the spint of non-violence 
would have risen. 

The Hindu, 16-9-1921 
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52. INTERVIEW TO ‘^MADRAS MAIU’^ 


[September 15, 192I\ 

[mpresentative:] You look upon the propaganda of boycott of foreign 
cloth as the constructive side of non*co-operation though it involves the des¬ 
truction of the existing stock of foreign cloth? 

[gandhiji :] I look upon swadeshi as the constructive side of 
non-co-operation, as I expect it to lead to the manufacture of all 
the cloth needed by the nation by means of hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving. 

Do you think, Mr. Gandhi, it is possible in view of tlie existing condi¬ 
tions of the country to produce sufficient to meet all the needs of the people? 

Certainly, even as it is possible for us to cook our daily supply 
of food, if the manufacture of cloth be in our hands as it was 
only two or three hundred years ago. 

Have not the conditions altered materially with the introduction of machi¬ 
nery, apart from other causes? 

No disturbance has been really created by machinery, such as 
that it cannot be corrected. It is a mental state which has got to 
be put right. It is not as though hands, nor is it as if all the 
hours that the nation devoted to manufacturing cloth and spinning 
yarn, are now utilized to any other or better purpose. The hours 
are there unutilized and the hands as well. 

You believe that the concentration of manufacture under the factory 
system could equally and effectively be carried out for the purpose of meeting 
the needs of the nation by hand-spinning on an extensive scale in the homes 
and cotts^es of the people ?. 

Certainly. 

In other words you think it is only a question of extensive manufacture 
through the agency of hand-spinning and hand-weaving in rural areas in the 
country rather than intensive manufacture under the factory system? 

Most certainly so. 

Do you think that all our modem requirements could be adequately and 
effectively answered without the use of machmery? 

^ A representative of Madras Mail called on Gandhiji at Ramjee Kalyaa- 
jee’s residence at San Ibomc. 
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Modem requirements so far as cloth is concerned, yes, they 
can be; but during the transition stage the nation will have to do 
with a limited supply till the beautiful fabric of India is revived. 

But how is it necessary, Mr. Gandhi, to destroy the existing stock in use 
of foreign cloth in this country to achieve this end? 

Because the nation has to realize the crime that it has com¬ 
mitted in abandoning its home industries and taking to foreign 
cloth, it is a necessary penance in order to demonstrate a change 
of heart. 

Penance, Mr. Gandhi, presupposes a sincere feeling for the abandonment 
of the practice or ideal of the people? 

Certainly. 

Do you think that the people of this country have actively helped in the 
destruction of indigenous industries or do you not agree that in any system of 
competition between manual labour and machinery, indigenous industries are 
bound to go to the wall? 

Although under diabolical pressure, nevertheless people deli¬ 
berately sacrificed their own national industries when there was 
no question of competition. 

I don’t quite follow you, Mr. Gandhi. 

It is historically true that when we gave up our home indus¬ 
tries there was no competition between the handloom and the 
machinery. 

But I thought that people had not voluntarily given up their industries, 
but foimd themselves imablc to cope with the competition of machine-made 
goods imported into this country? 

My point is that owing to the political advantages which the 
East India Company had obtained they were in a position to 
force upon the people machine-made goods. 

But were not these machine-made goods at the same time cheaper than 
indigenous products? 

Never. Over and over again the people of the country were 
terrorized into giving up their occupation of cloth manufacture. 
By such means as for instance the cutting of their own thumbs by 
the weavers themselves when their labour was impressed. 

But could it have gone on such a scale as to effectively kill indigenous 
industries? 

Certainly, the continuance of the process over a certaia length 
of time was bound to have that efiect imless people treated those 
home manufactures as a part of their religion. 
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Do you considi^r the political conditions now favourable in your opinion 
for a revival of indigenous industries, which you contend had been killed by 
the East India Company? 

I consider the conditions very favourable because people realize 
that if hand-spinning and liand-wcaving arc not revived now, 
there is nothing but deeper and deeper starvation day after day 
staring the nation in the face* 

It is part of your programme, tiicn, to enforce this lesson on the masses? 

Yes* It is being done on a very vast scale* 

At the same time if the fiurtory system ;md machine-made goods coming 
to India are continued, do you expect atiy very large success for the movement 
even though people, out of considcratitms of patriotism and economy, agree to 
devote their attention to hand-spinning ? 

Your question supplies the answer* If people resort to these 
things from patriotic and economic motives then it can be done* 

But does your study of our people and their present condition encourage 
you to think that patriotic considerations will prove such a powerful factor as 
to give a strong impetus to indigenous manufactures on a large scale, unaided 
by the State? 

Yes, certainly* That is why I say that hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving accepted by the people on a universal scale ought to 
lead automatically to swaraj* 

But internal disturbances of the kind in Malabar, you will agree, Mr. 
Gandhi, are a powerful set-back to the movement of non-violent non-co-operation? 

My answer is yes* 

Do you not also agree, Mr. Gandhi, that your movement has a great deal 
to do with this outbreak in Malabar? 

All the information that I have collected, and which I have 
no reason to doubt, points to the fact that violence broke out in 
those parts which were least touched by the activities of non-co¬ 
operators and my information goes further that non-co-operatois 
were deliberately prevented from entering those disturbed parts. 

Notwithstanding protests from respectable leaders not in your camp ag^nst 
the evil consequences of non-co-operation on a large scale, you still think that 
it is the only means, if not the chief means for a people situated like India to 
attain swaraj? 

It is the only means; in no other way, can India attain swaraj 
for a century* 

So long as there arc large masses of people who do not come imder your 
influence directly but who read of non-co-operation in the Press and hear on 
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platforms, do you not think that the movement is calculated to create ill-feeling 
against those in authority without giving them suggestions as regards ways and 
means to remedy the state of affairs which they are made to believe is attri¬ 
butable to the existing Government? 

That question assumes that nobody does really preach about 
non-violence. 

But I think you will agree, if I am not flattering you, that it wants Mr, 
Gandhi in every quarter where there is trouble of one kind or other believed 
to be consequent on the spread of the doctrine of non-co-operation ? 

I cannot flatter myself that it required my personal presence 
everywhere to bring about a tranquil atmosphere because I know 
there are many who have been able to bring about and retain that 
atmosphere. I do believe that if the Government had allowed 
Mr. Yakub Hassan to go to Malabar what had happened there 
afterwards would have been prevented and I am positive that the 
Government, instead of giving a change of air to Mahomed Ali 
at Waltair, had invited him to Malabar, he would have brought 
about perfect peace and many lives would have been saved and 
many Hindu households would have been left undisturbed by the 
Moplah fanatics. 

But what do you think will be the effect on your movement of the arrest 
of Mr. Mahomed Ali? Will it conduce to make the Mohammedan section 
among your followers violent? 

I hope not, and I believe that if India remains non-violent 
and yet fcn, I know swaraj is within sight. Seeing that Govern¬ 
ment do not want to consult public opinion, the only alternative 
left open to Government is to kill out those who represent that 
opinion at least temporarily. 

Is that what you say they are doing? 

I have no doubt about it in my mind. 

But so long as there are these big ‘‘IFs” underlying your ideal you will 
not save people for fearing that, despite the best of goodwill in the world on 
your part, there may be occasions for violence, when they have not your 
philosophic temperament or strong will to keep them under control? 

There always is the danger and no reformer has yet been able 
to carry out his reform without large risks. 

So long as there are such large risks, do you think Government is not 
justified in fearing such measures as in their wisdom they think necessary? 

Government cannot possibly be justified seeing that the Gov¬ 
ernment are opposing the just aspirations of the people. 
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Brtt is that not a matter on which there is large difference of opinion 
aiaong Indians themselves? 

My answer is that there is no difTermcc of opinion as to the 
demands of people about the Khilafat and the Punjab. I mention 
this because Government could not have imprisoned Maulana 
Mahomed Ali if the Government had any intention of satisfying 
Khiiidat demands. 

NotwhhstantMng the Malabar outrages, you do not despair of Hindn- 
Mtulim unity? 

I don't despair for the simple reason that no sane Muslim ap¬ 
proves of what a few Moplahs have done. It is too much to 
expect when you have to deal with masses of mankind that there 
vwll be no wrong done by any single individual. 

Tijat is the very thing that is being urged against your non-co-operation? 

Yes, but has the Government erased the word “risks” out of 
thdr vocabulary? 

Tkt Hindu, 16-9-1921 


53, SPEECH AT MADRAS 

Sepkmbtr 15, 1921 

A monster meeting was held last evening at 5.30 at the Beach, opposite 
the Pmidency College to hear Mahatma Gandhi on “Swadeshi”. . • • 

On the motion of Mr. S. Kasturiranga Aiyangar*, Mr. Yakub Hassan was 
voted to the Ghmr. . . . 

Mahatma Gandhi, who on rising was received vdth an enthusiastic ova¬ 
tion, suMressed the audience in clear and rmjpng tones for over an hour and 
was heard with great attention. The speech was in English and was translated 
sentence by sentence by Mr. A. Ramaswami Aiyanger* first and then by Mr. 
S. Satyamurti*. Mahatmaji said t 

MR. GHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS, 

As usual I have to offer my apologies to you for my physical 
inability to speak to you standing. I would Eke all the audience 
that is at the back to preserve complete silence if they want to 

* Congress leader of Madras who was a member of Civil Disobedience 
^iquiry Committee; editor, The Hindu, Madras 

* Editor, Swadeshamitran, a Tamil daily of Madras and later of The Hindu’, 
Qeneral Secretary of the Congress, 1926-27; Member of Legidative Assembly 

* 1887-1943; Congress leader from Madras and orator 
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follow my remarks. I would ask the whole of the audience also 
neither to give applause nor to cry out “shame”, “shame”. If you 
are in earnest about fiilfilling the programme set before the country 
by the National Congress held in September at Nagpur, believe 
me, you will not be able to do so either by applause or by “shame”, 
“shame”. It is necessary for us to become far more serious and 
business-like than we have hitherto been. We have only a few 
months in order to fulfil our programme and to establish swaraj. 
We have far too Uttle time, humanly speaking, in order to 
obtain redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. Happily I 
see signs about me every day that God is with us. And I know 
—I have no doubt you also know—that God can make us succeed 
even if we may seem, humanly speaking again, to be the weakest. 

I verily beUeve that this arrest at Waltair of Maulana Mahomed 
Ali has come to us as godsend. God only knows how he 
tried, his brother tried and I tried to keep them out of jail by 
every honest, legitimate means worthy of non-coroperators. All 
that a brave man can do, Mahomed Ali did in order to keep 
himself on the straight and narrow path; and the burden rests 
upon the shoulders of the Viceroy to show what new situation has 
developed to justify the arrest of Maulana Mahomed Ali when he 
was on a mission of peace and goodwill. Ever since that celebrated 
and much discussed statement* signed by the Brothers, Maulana 
Mahomed Ali has been more or less with me. I am here to testify 
to the whole of this audience and through this audience to the 
whole of India that I have not found Maulana Mahomed Ali to 
depart by a hair’s breadth firom the promise that he made to 
India in the name of God, that he will not incite to violence. 
I assure you that in private and in public, in season and out of 
season, Maulana Mahomed Ali has emphasized the necessity for 
observance of complete non-violence by the people of India. He 
has been telling everyone who has met him and he has been assur¬ 
ing all the audience, numerous as they were that the only condition 
—^indispensable condition—of success whether for swaraj or for the 
Khilafat wrong or for the Punjab wrong was the complete retention 
of non-violent spirit by the people of India. But the Ali Brothers 
are no cowards. And if anybody dreamt or thought that the state¬ 
ment meant a change in their attitude or a change in their lan¬ 
guage, they were mistaken. I have not had the privilege of meeting 
two braver and truer souls. I assure you that both the Brothers 
are transparently sincere. But I admit they are capable of and arc 
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fond of using strong language-and calling a spade a spade. 
(Suppressed laughter.) They as IKpve men and as strong men have 
endeavoured and were able to pouf a little bit of their own bravery 
and strength into their audience. But in their own incomparable 
manner they have also disciplined themselves to the best of their 
ability with the strength and bravery that they infected their followers 
with. It is my conviction that no two Mussulmans have tried more 
than they have to retain a non-violent atmosphere throughout the 
length and breadth of India; and the Government need not, there¬ 
fore, be surprised if I charge them with having imprisoned or at¬ 
tempted to imprison the Khilafat with the imprisonment of 
Maulana Mahomed Ali. 

It was open to the Government, powerful as that Government 
is, to invite the Ali Brothers and me to enter the disturbed area 
and give us an opportunity to procure calmness and peace in that 
disturbed land. I am sure that much innocent blood would have 
been spared. I am sure that the desolation of many a Hindu house¬ 
hold would have also been spared. But I must be forgiven if 
again I charge the Government with a desire to incite the populace 
to violence. They have no room in this system of government 
under which we are governed, for strong, brave and true men. 
The only place they have for such men is their prison. 

My heart goes out to^l|lwse men who have been so much 
aflOdeted in Malabar. I am ware that our Moplah brethren, un- 
disciphned as they have been all these long long years, have gone 
mad. I am aware that they have committed a sin against the 
Khilafat and against their own country. The whole of India to¬ 
day is under an obligation to remain non-violent even under the 
gravest provocation. The desolation of the Hindu households 
shows clearly to me that the message, the healing message, of non¬ 
violent non-co-operation had not penetrated Moplah households 
in that area. And I have evidence which I have no reason to 
doubt, that those parts in which our Moplah countrymen went 
mad were not touched by the spirit of non-co-operation. I am 
aware that non-co-operators were deliberately prevented from going 
to those parts by the authorities. But I hope that my Hindu 
countrymen will keep their senses. Even assuming, as I am not 
prepared to assume, that all the stories that have come to us 
through Government circles of forced conversions are true, you, the 
Hindu part of this audience, will believe with me that that ought 
iKrt to put such a strain upon our loyalty to the creed of Hindu- 
Muslim unity as to break it. We must not expect all of a sudden 
every Hindu and every Mussulman to become absolutely faithful 
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to this creed. I do not know a single sensible Mussulman who 
approves either secretly or openly of these forcible conversions, nor 
need we Hindus be disturbed about the future of these brethren 
of ours. 

My reading of our Shastras convinces me that a man who is 
forced to do anything against his will needs no prayaschitta^. Our friend 
Mr. Yakub Hassan has told the Tamil land that these men who 
are supposed to have been forcibly converted are inadmissible in 
the faith of Islam. As a devout Hindu knowing what he is speaking, 
I assure you that not one of those Hindus has forfeited his right 
to remain in the Hindu fold. I understand that the Government 
is placing every obstacle in the way of the Congress and the Khilafat 
workers taking relief to those desolate homes and I am told that 
at the same time the Government itself is taking no pains to 
provide relief to these poor people who are supposed to be starving. 
Whether they give us permission or do not, I have no doubt that 
it is our clear duty to collect as much funds as we can for the 
relief of these sufferers and see to it that they get what they require. 
The Congress Committee has already voted a certain sum of 
money and I know that the Khilafat Committee also is endeavouring 
to vote a certain sum of money for the relief of these sufferers. 
But I suggest to the Mussulman countrymen in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency that it will be a graceful act on their part if they were to 
collect even pies from every home for the relief of their Hindu 
brethren. 

I know today that this Presidency is perhaps the most afflicted 
throughout India. We do not yet Imow fully what measures the 
Government are taking in order to repress the strong and the rising 
forces of the people in this land. I have no reason to disbelieve the 
testimony that has been given to me this morning that many 
young men quartered in Malabar have been insulted because they 
have had the audacity to wear khaddar caps and khaddar vests. 
I understand that these keepers of the peace in India have tom 
the pure vests of khaddar and burnt them to ashes. I understand 
the authorities in Malabar have invented new methods of humili¬ 
ation, if they have not gone one better than the authorities in 
the Punjab. 

The “Reform” ministers have shown their teeth in the Andhra 
country. They have imposed upon an unwilling populace a munici¬ 
pality. In the teeth of universal opposition in another part of the 
Andhra country, they have been endeavouring forcibly to collect 
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a grazing tax. And I understand that under a fatwa^ from these 
ministers innocent cows have been torn from their calves and 
consigned to the pounds, where they have not even grass and 
water to eat and drink. What are we to do in the face of these 
repressive measures, not only at the hands of English administrators, 
but also at the hands of the so-called responsible ministers? Are 
we to answer to these repressions with violence ? The result in that 
case, we know, is certain. We know that the result of any violence 
done by the people who are under an oath not to do violence, is 
certain destruction. If you want to secure the release of Maulana 
Mahomed Ali, if you want to secure the release of those innocent 
cows, if you want to avoid the repetition of the humiliations that 
are being imposed upon our countrymen in Malabar, in the name 
of law, order and peace, if you want to resist the pressure that is 
being put upon our gallant countrymen in Ghirala and Perala, the 
only remedy before you is complete observance of non-violence. 
The self-respect of the nation demands that the only way to secure 
the release of Maulana Mahomed Ali and all those who may be 
unlawfully imprisoned by this Government is to establish swaraj 
and for the first parliament of swaraj to pass the first measure of 
discharge of these innocent prisoners with becoming honours. We 
must ask for no quarter from this Government; and we must 
expect none. We must challenge the Government to do its worst 
and before it yields to the expressed will of a determined people, 
we must expect that Government to take up the challenge and 
answer it in the only manner in which a tyrannical and insolent 
Government can answer. 

But I want you to turn the searchlight inward. What shall 
we do then to attain swaraj during this very year? I can present 
my countrymen with no other programme but the well-tried pro¬ 
gramme of non-violence, Hindu-Muslim unity and swadeshi. Our 
non-violence and our attachment to Hindu-Muslim unity must be 
expressed through swadeshi. It grieves me to find, therefore, in 
this audience so very few people expressing the swadeshi spirit on 
their own persons; and when I see Begum Mahomed Ah Sahiba 
and when I see my sisters in front of me, my heart breaks. Begum 
Sahiba is as gently brought up as those sisters of mine. But she is 
not ashamed, on the contrary, she takes pride in wearing heavy 
khaddar. And if you, my dear sisters, have followed the trend of 
my remarks, I hope that you will change your heart tomorrow, 
and throw away your foreign silks and foreagn fineries and dress 

1 Decree of a <Svfn<e 
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yourselves in pure holy khaddar. When I think of Maulana 
Mahomed Ali and still more of his bigger and bulkier brother, 
Maulana Shaukat Ali, all dressed and drenched in their khaddar 
costumes, and when I cast my glance over this vast audience, my 
heart breaks again. You cannot get swaraj with a spirit such as 
is exhibited here. The coimtry expects you to give up your foreign 
and fine clothing, your caps made of foreign cloth and your dhotis 
made out of the fine foreign yam. The country expects every man, 
woman and child to spin away for all the time that he or she can 
find at his or her disposal. Not until the message, the peaceful 
and sacred message of the spinning-wheel has penetrated almost 
every home of India is swaraj attainable by non-violent methods. 

At this stage an interval of ten minutes was allowed for Mohammedans 
to offer their evening prayer. Meanwhile silence was strictly observed at the 
meeting. After the namz Mahatmaji, continuing, said : 

The spinning-wheel to me is a sign of our reviving prosperity 
and a significance of self-confidence. The spinning-wheel is a sure 
test of otir assimilation of the spirit of non-violence. The spinning- 
wheel is the common bond that will tie not only Mussulmans and 
Hindus but all the other people professing other religions and who 
are domiciled in India. The spinning-wheel is the symbol of the 
chastity of the womanhood of India. In the absence of the 
spinning-wheel I give you my testimony that thousands of our 
poor sisters are giving Aemselves to a life of shame and degrada¬ 
tion. The spinning-wheel is the widow’s companion. And it was 
the spinning-wheel which supplemented the slender resources of the 
millions of the peasantry of India. It is the spinning-wheel which 
has purified many a man before now; and the universal adoption of 
the spinning-wheel in our homes means to me a complete demon¬ 
stration of the fact that we have ceased to consider Aat the head 
is the only thing we need care for. The spinning-wheel is there¬ 
fore a demonstration to me that those who spin the wheel realize 
the supreme dignity of labour. The spinning-wheel is the solace 
of the imtouchable whom we have hitherto so sinfully despised. 
The spinning-wheel is the honourable substitute that can be pre¬ 
sented to our fallen sisters throughout the length and breadth of 
our land, and it is only when the spinning-wheel has found a sure 
and established footing in our homes that it is possible for India to 
embark upon mass civil disobediente. Not whilst our blood is 
hot with rage, not whilst we are in a state of excitement can dis¬ 
obedience be proclaimed in the land which can, by any stretch 
of imagination, be called dvil. If we want to spread throughout 
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the length and breadth of India the spirit of non-violence in order 
that we can work out our salvation during the year, there is no 
other weapon but the spinning-wheel which can purify us. It is 
not the mills of Bombay nor the mills of Ahmcdabad which should 
clothe you, but you should have ability and you should have self- 
respect enough to insist upon clothing yourselves by your own 
sacred hands. But I hope no one in this audience will use my 
remarks as a cover for his weakness and for his continuing in the 
foreign dress in which I see the audience. On the contrary, if you 
feel as I do that we are in honour bound to fulfil our sacred 
resolution come to during last December, you will see to it that 
you go about the streets of Madnis with only a langati^ on you 
until ywB have clothed yourselves by the sweat of your brow. The 
AH Brothers want no hartal from you. They want no demons¬ 
trations by means of mass meetings from you. But they want from 
you an expression of your fixed determination of valour, of courage, 
of fearlessness, of truthfulness and of non-violence. They certainly 
expect the school boys who have flocked to their audience to 
respond, if they have any shred of feeling and regard for them, 
to cease to go to the schools of the Government whose system 
they are resolved upon destroying. They expect weak title-holders, 
weak councillors, weak la-wycrs who believe in the message of non- 
co-operadon and yet have not the courage to give up what they 
have. They expect all tiiesc classes now to mpond and respond 
in a brave manner. 

But whether these select classes recognize tiheir duty or not or 
whether, recognizing their duty, they can rise to the occasion or 
not, there is no reason for anyone of us here to reject the message 
of Swadeshi. We want swaraj not merely for classes but we want 
it for masses including the untouchables and the weakest men and 
women in the land. Ours, thank God, is an army in which men, 
women and children, the leper and the diseased, all have the same 
honourable place side by side with the privileged. For, do we not 
claim and do we not say from a thousand platforms that the 
present Government is a kingdom of Satan and do we not dmm 
that we seek to substitute the kingdom of Satan by the kingdom 
of God? And has not the lowest of us an equal place with the 
highest in the kingdom of God? I have so often said on this sacred 
Beach, in the presence of the rolling waves and in the name of God, 
that I have an abiding belief ki the reUgious instincts of the Tami¬ 
lian and the Telugu people with whom I have had the privilege 
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of eating, drinking, sleeping and suffering in South Africa. I 
am hoping and prayii^ that the future historian will not have 
to testify that, whereas the people of Dravida land talked of the 
name of the kingdom of God with their lips, they were following 
the ways of the kingdom of Satan. Let us not justify the charge 
levelled against us by our opponents, that under cover of non¬ 
violence and truth we are violent and untruthful on many an oc¬ 
casion. Swaraj, as Tilak Maharaj has said, is our saaed birth¬ 
right, Khilafat is a sacred treasure with our Mussulman countrymen; 
redress of the Punjab wrongs is a sacred trust. Let us not betray 
our birthright, our religion and our trust by proving false to a 
creed to which we subscribed twice over last year. We have set 
before ourselves a standard and we must abide by that standard 
and prove true to it. Let us not, by proving untrue to our 
creed, deserve the curse of our future generation. 

The next few months must be to us times of turmoil, troubles, 
imprisonments and many other things. All the world over dark¬ 
ness is the deepest before dawn and 1 want you with the eye of 
faith to see the rays of dawn coming out through this deep dark¬ 
ness that has overshadowed the land. And I ask the men and 
women of this great Presidency to discharge their trust in such an 
honourable manner that the future generations may be able to 
say that the Madras Presidency was in no way behind other 
presidencies in doing its duty. I pray to God that He may give 
us all strength and courage and a fixed purpose to enable us to 
reach our goal. 

You will give Begum Sahiba, who will speak to you a few 
words, a most respectful and attentive hearing. She will be follow¬ 
ed by Maulana Azad Sobhani, and he is a great Muslim divine. 
When non-co-operation was finally decided upon by the Central 
Khilafat Committee long before September last, he was the re¬ 
presentative chosen by the Central Khilafat Committee to expound 
the doctrine of the Khilafat. I am therefore sure that you will give 
him the same patient hearing that you have been kind enough to 
give me. Finally, I would urge you to remain undemonstrative 
not only at this meeting but at all of our meetings. Non-violent 
discipline demands that we do not unnecessarily heat our blood 
by useless demonstration, noise or signs. I say titiis from my wide 
experience that it is not possible to observe always peace when 
all people are talking and making noises even though they may be 
of affection. In spite of our knowledge of what our opponents 
are doing, of what our coimtrymen who are opposing us are 
doing, I would urge you to observe a respectfiil and forbearing 
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attitude even towards them. Gentleness and love, I assure you, will 
win us many an opponent who has hitherto given us battle. As 
we progress, we will have many an occasion to be incensed by 
writings, speeches and acts of our opponents. I would urge you 
not to return their evil, if wc believe it to be evil, with our evil. 
They are bound by no creed of non-violence as you and I are and 
we need not be surprised nor angry for anything that they may 
do. Let us take care of ourselves and the future is assured. I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart for the great attention 
that you have paid to the remarks that I have made before you. 

The Hindu, 16-9-1921 


54. SPEECH AT WOMEM^S MEETING, MADRAS 

September 16, 1921 

Under the auspices of the Sarvajanik Mitra Mandal, Mahatma Gandhi 
addressed a ladies meeting in Soundarya Mahal at 4.45 p.m. on Friday last.... 

Mahatmaji , . * addressed the meeting in Gujarati . . . and impressed 
upon the audience the desirability and necessity of using swadeshi clothes. 
He felt sorry to see that the ladies present were all dressed in foreign clothes. 
He said that if they were offered rotis prepared in Japan and England they 
will unhesitatingly refuse to consume them however delicious they may be. In 
the same way they must make it a religious point not to use foreign clothes and 
fineries at all because they are the source of the national degradation. He 
advised the ladies to burn their foreign clothes and to make resolute deter¬ 
mination to use only the hand-woven swadeshi clothes which must be prepared 
by their own hands. He then dwelt upon the utility of the charkha and said 
that it is the life-support of a widow, a companion of any forlorn woman and 
now it must be a dear friend of every self-respecting Indian lady. Charkha 
is a mechanism which does not require any great strength or skill to use it. 
Even a poor weak boy can work at it. 

Introducing Mrs. Mahomed Ali, Gandhiji said, that the ladies should 
follow the example of Begum Sahiba. Her husband h^ been recently arrested 
by the Government but she did not show the least sign of fear or nervousness. 
She is dressed in khaddar although she has to wear heavier clothes than any of 
you will have to do. He said that the ladies have a fancy for fineries but 
they must always bear in mind that beauty does not lie in anything outward. 
If a woman is good and dutiful she is beautiful, otherwise she is ugly. Exhort¬ 
ing the audience Gandhiji said that if they have any sense of self-respect and 
if they want to keep honour of their children and the nation at large, then 
they must give up their liking for pomp and show and lead a simple, rigorous 
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life. Sitaji, when she was a captive in the Ashokavatika was offered all sorts of 
fine things by Havana but she indignantly refused to use any of them, she 
preferred to live on fruits and cover her body with the bark of the trees. So, 
as long as India is in the chains of slavery and dhaima raj is not established, 
every man and woman of India must look down upon the foreign clothes as 
something really untouchable. 

In the end he advised the northern ladies to mix freely with their Madrasi 
sisters and said that they must bring up their children properly. They must 
infuse bravery, courage in them. 

The Hindu, 19-9-1921 


55. SPEECH AT PIECE-GOODS MERCHANTS^ MEETING, 

MADRAS 


September 16, 1921 

An important general body meeting of the Madras Piece-Goods Mer¬ 
chants* Association was held last evening in the Association premises to discuss 
the question of boycott of foreign cloth with Mahatma Gandhi. The meeting 
was largely attended by the members of the Association. Maulana Azad 
Sobhani, Messrs Yakub Hassan, C. Rajagopalachari and T. S. S. Rajan w^ere 
also present at the meeting. The speeches were in English and were tran¬ 
slated by Mr. C. Rajagopalachari. 

Mr. Ramjee Kalyanjee on behalf of the Association welcomed Mahatmaji* 
, . . Mahatma Gandhi in reply said : 

GENTLEMEN, 

It gives me the greatest pleasure really to meet you here this 
afternoon. It has been my good fortune to enjoy the sweetest of 
relations with the piece-goods merchants. As you know I had several 
meetings with them in Bombay and in Calcutta, and through¬ 
out my travels in the different parts of India I have taken good 
care to see the merchant community. You will be glad to learn 
from me that in all these places they have been in full sympathy, 
as they ought to have been with this great swadeshi movement, 
and you will be glad to learn also that with the exception of 
Calcutta the merchants by a very large majority have agreed to 
stop importing any further foreign cloth. The Calcutta merchants, 
I know, have found some difficulties. They suggested that they 
would stop imports only up to 31st December and should reserve 
to themselves the liberty for exchanging and selling foreign yams 
amongst them with their existing^ stocks. I was unable to accept 
that proposition, because I felt that was nothing but camouflage. 
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And I would have been an unwilling instrument for entering into 
secret bargains. In a movement of this character which we claim 
to be pure and religious, there is really no room for secrecy or for 
under-hand dealings. It is much better that those who cannot see 
their way to stop importing foreign cloth should say so frankly and 
openly and continue their trade than that they should say one thing 
in the public and do quite the opposite in private. But of course 
I sympathize with our Calcutta merchant friends, in that they 
are the largest importers of foreign cloth throughout India. But 
you will be glad to hear that even they are now taking a more 
patriotic attitude than they have taken hitherto. Mr. Jamnalalji 
who specially remained in Calcutta in order to carry on nego¬ 
tiations with those big houses telegraphed to me today saying that 
several of them had now shown reasonableness and national interest 
in the subject. So you see that the whole of India really is rally¬ 
ing to the swadeshi flag. And therefore I was delighted to find 
assurances of your sympathy with this movement; and if you can 
only abide by the undertaking you have given in your statement, 
viz., that you will not import hereafter foreign cloth, it will largely 
answer the purpose which we want to fulfil. I know that we have 
throughout India today, probably 40 crores worth of piece-goods 
for sale. I do not see much difficulty in 40 crores worth of foreign 
cloth even disappearing in India amongst the multitude. But I 
must totally dissent from the view that the stock that you have at 
-present is not capable of being sent out of India altogether. As 
you know there is a large quantity of piece-goods imported into 
India for re-export. I know that there are certain styles which 
are not salable with any degree of profit outside India. But 
surely there is still a large quantity of stock which is just as salable 
outside India as inside it. And I would ask you to tax yourselves 
and see whether you cannot get rid of some at least of your 
foreign stock outside India. I see, for instance, no difficulty what¬ 
soever in sending out of India all the foreign yarn that you might 
have. But if you will take with me a broad and national view 
of our own position I have still one more suggestion to make. But 
I know that before you can realize the suggestion by execution you 
must also have the same faith that I have. If all the merchants 
throughout India were to be true to the country and were to give 
their best energies and their splendid ability to the attainment of 
swaraj ... if you share the belief with me that swaraj is attain¬ 
able during the very year, and if you intend upon working it up 
then, like sensible men that you agre, you may even hold your stock 
in reserve to be disposed of by the State through its first parlia- 
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merit; any such decision on your part cannot but redound to your 
credit and cannot but be a credit to the country immensely. But 
I know that this is a counsel of perfection. At the same time 
other countries have in action" transformed many more things. 
I know what happened in South Africa when the great war with 
the English was going on. The South African Dutch are a brave 
and a godfearing people; and having an immutable faith in the 
destiny of their own country, they counted no cost to be too heavy 
to pay in order to retain their country’s freedom. But as I say, if 
you cannot have patience and if you have not the faith that we 
can attain swaraj during this very year, then, as I say, you will 
cease to import any foreign cloth either directly or indirectly and 
cease to enter into bargains amongst yourselves. That would en¬ 
tirely satisfy the present requirements. I want to put before you a 
few mathematical problems. Today our importers are really no¬ 
thing more than commission agents. You get perhaps Rs. 5 out 
of every hundred rupees worth of cloth. But Rs. 95 entirely goes 
out to your principals. Now, imagine that you are the manufac¬ 
turers of the cloth that we need in India itself. Then the whole 
of the hundred rupees would remain in India; and see that we 
shall still want almost all the cloth that we have been hitherto 
importing from outside. Who is going to trade with 60 crores of 
rupees per year? I need not tell you that you are the people. 
You are strong. You know the value of figures. You know your 
own country’s need. Then is it any impossible proposition that I 
place before you when I suggest that you should take charge of 
the whole of the swadeshi movement? Does it require any very 
extraordinary bravery on your part to dot the country with your 
own agents or gumastasl You will simply spread charkhas and 
handlooms, taking and collecting yam from all those thousands 
and thousands of India, stocking, selling and converting the yam 
into cloth for India. It is really your privilege and your duty 
to organize hand-spinning and hand-weaving throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. I would therefore ask you, not to 
feel despondent altogether as to the future of the country, and 
what the future of the imports of India will be when foreign cloth 
is entirely boycotted. I assure you that the future of India under 
swaraj is the brightest possible. I have no shadow of doubt that 
in a very short time many people in India would be laughing 
[at themselves] that they did not see the beauty of such a simple 
thing and that it had not occurred long ago that they should be 
undertaking this business. I would like you to cross-examine me 
even as your friends in Bombay, Calcutta and elsewhere have 
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done. Nothing tends to elucidate difficulties more than hearty 
discussions. I thank you for gathering here and inviting us to 
address you this afternoon. 

Afterwards a general discussion ensued . . . Mahatma Gandhi in replying 
to each of the merchants agreed that the initiative should come from the con¬ 
sumers and said that there was not the slightest suggestion in his remarks that 
they should repudiate the contracts made, and, as it was incumbent upon them 
in the cause of the motherland to co-operate with the whole of India in making 
the Swadeshi programme a success, wished they should cease to give any 
further orders. If they were able to alter the taste of the people as he expected 
they would surely be, the people would certainly go to them; and nobody had 
got a greater opportunity of doing substantial propaganda work than they, the 
piece-goods merchants had. He deprecated the credit system obtaining among 
the merchants as fatal to their commerce and commercial morality, and it 
should therefore never be regarded an impassable barrier to undertaking to stop 
future orders. Swaraj was sure to come and with it new economic laws would 
come to prevail. With regard to the suggestion that boycott should be gradual, 
Mahatmsyi said that they had sufficient notice of it as early as one year back 
and an honest merchant would never find cause to complain of financial diffi¬ 
culties, consequent on the giving up of the credit system. This, Maliatmaji 
illustrated by referring to the case of Mr. Mohamed Kachalia in South Africa 
who orginally carried on business on credit on a large scale and when his 
European customers out of political motives pressed him to clear off their dues, 
he boldly sold away all his property and paid his creditors to the last pie 
and then started business with no credit and rose to such a prosperous con¬ 
dition that those very European merchants were tempted to o)ffer him their 
goods on credit again. That was an example which they would do well to 
follow and a braver merchant they could not find. Personal difficulties, no 
doubt he appreciated, but swsiraj meant sacrifice, and even a merchant was called 
upon to take an unselfish view ofhis calling. Now that Deepavali was approach¬ 
ing they should not pin their faith to any combinations of colours and fancies 
in cloth and they would find that the people had altered their faith so that 
Deepavali would mean greater self-denial and greater sacrifice. . * . 

The Hindu, 17-9-1921 



56. SPEECH TO LABOUREPS, MADRAS 


September 16, 1921 

Mahatma Gandhi addressed a large gathering of labourers (now on strike) 
at the Beach opposite the High Court at 6.45 p.m. Among others present were 
Messrs Yakub Hassan, A. Rangaswami Aiyangar, S. Satyamurti, Salla Guru- 
swami Ghetty, S. Srinivasa Aiyangar, Safi Mohamed, Kasturiranga Aiyangar, 
Venkatarangam Naidu and M. K. Acharya. Mahatma Gandhi spoke for more 
than 45 minutes in English and the speech was translated into Tamil by 
Mr. M. S. Subramaniya Aiyar of Swadeshamitran. He said : 

FRIENDS, 

I was not able to be here punctually at 6.30. I have been 
talking to our merchant friends and they occupied me longer than 
I thought I would have to be. I well remember the scene that 
presented itself to me last time when I had the pleasure of meeting 
you. A fellow-labourer myself, my heart has always gone out to 
the labourers of Madras in their sorrows and their troubles. I 
want to come to the subject of this evening without any further 
ceremony. 

I know that about ten thousands of you have struck work. 
It grieves me to find that you have trouble amongst yourselves. 
It grieves me to find that you are divided into two parties. It 
grieves me further to find that the two parties represent not two 
different views but two different castes. I understand that the Adi 
Dravidas, our Pauhanud friends, are ranged on one side and you, the 
others, on the opposite side. I understand further that these Pan- 
chama brethren have resumed work, whereas you, a large majority 
have not done so. And I understand further that there has been 
some pressure exerted by some of you on those brethren of ours, 
who have rejoined work. I understand further there are con¬ 
tinuous quarrels and squabbles between these two parties. I am 
therefore here to warn the majority against using the slightest pre¬ 
ssure against the minority. As one knowing the labourers for a 
period of 25 years, very nearly 30 years, as one experienced in 
handling large strikes even affecting more than 50,000 people at 
a time, I know that nothing is so demoralizing to labourers than 
that they should use force against a single one of their brethren. 
The lowest one of us, the fewest of us must have the right of ex- 

1 Literally, belonging to the fifth caste; an outcastc 
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erasing his own free choice even though you may consider that he 
has erred. Therefore I would urge you to leave those 3,000 bre¬ 
thren of ours severely alone. I would urge you not to think low 
of them. I would urge you even to be kind to them. Certainly 
you will never swear at them. I would ask you not even to go 
to them to wean them from their service. Believe me when they 
find that you exercise no pressure against them, when they find 
that you have not a trace of ill will against them, they will of their 
own free choice and accord come to you. Nor will you consider 
that they are low caste and you arc high caste. 

All those who are Hindus I warn them, beware of thinking 
that there is high caste and low caste in Hinduism. Caste there 
undoubtedly is in Hinduism, but caste has been created for giving 
us a sense of duty, not of privileges and rights. Each caste is bora 
to serve mankind. The Brahmin serves with his knowledge, a 
Kishatriya serves with his power of protection, a Vaisya with his 
commerce, and a Sudra with his hands and feet. But believe me all 
are equal in the sight of God and he is the greatest who serves best. 
There is no such thing as a fifth caste in Hinduism. Untouchability 
is a sin against God and humanity. It is a blot on Hinduism. I 
urge you, fellow-labourers, to dispense from your minds the idea 
that the Panchama brethren are untouchable or lower than anyone 
else. If wc had not treated them with contempt, if we had not 
maltreated them even as we claim we were ill-treated in Jallianwala 
Bagh, there would have been no difficulty about the attainment of 
swaraj. Believe me that this unhappy land will never return to 
happiness, unless Hindus with a supreme effort have got rid of 
this curse of untouchability. Therefore considering the whole 
question from every point of view I advise you strongly not to 
interfere with our Panchama brethren in anything they may do. 

Your course in my opinion is absolutely clear and straight. 
It is your right and privilege to demand that if the company 
wishes to rc-employ you, the company has to take all of you or 
none. It is your right to be advised by whomsoever you may 
choose and the company cannot dictate to you that you may not 
be advised by outsiders. You m\ist insist upon your inherent 
right of selecting any Chairman or President you like of your 
Union whether out of your own ranks or anybody else. You 
have a right consistently with the condition of affairs in the 
country to determine for yourselves the terms on which you will 
rejoin service. You have a right to demand such wages as will 
enable you to sustain life, to educate your children and live as 
decent human bemgs. You are entitled to the same fresh water 
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and fresh air as your employers. You are entitled to insist upon 
having leisure and recreation from day to day. But you have 
also corresponding duties to perform. You must render diligent 
and faithful service to your employers. You have to look after the 
property of your employers as if it was your own. You must not 
seduce a single one of the employees from service. You may not 
absent yourselves without permission. These simple rights and 
duties once being understood must always be inisted upon and 
fulfilled as the case may be. 

The next question therefore that arises is what are you to do 
if the employers will not employ you on your own terms. After 
having respectfully tendered your submission to your employers you 
should no more think about that submission. But you must set 
about working for your own livelihood. I have therefore suggested 
to the mill-hands of Ahmedabad and the railway employees on the 
Assam-Bengal Railway and the employees of the River Steam 
Navigation Company that they should always have a supplementary 
occupation to fall back upon, and the only occupation that thou¬ 
sands upon thousands of our countrymen can usefully occupy them¬ 
selves in is hand-spinning, carding and weaving. All these three 
things are as easy as they are universal. I assure you and I ask you 
to accept the assurance of an experienced spinner and weaver. If you 
will diligently work at this occupation for not less than 8 hours a 
day, you will, each one of you, earn as much as Re. 1 per day. As 
a spinner you will earn perhaps As. 3 per day but as an accom¬ 
plished weaver you can command a wage of Re. 1 per day. Your 
wives, your sisters, your mothers, your little children of 7 or 8 
years can all lend a helping hand to you in earning your livelihood 
in this fashion. The more there are of you, the more you earn. 
The question therefore for those who have got large families is 
solved automatically and when you have learnt the dignity of your 
state and when you have also understood you have an occupation 
to fall back upon, you will not be violent either against your 
employers or against those who choose to seek employment under 
them. If you will but follow my advice you will find that you 
will not only become self-reliant, but the relation between your¬ 
selves and your employers will be of the healthiest character. 
When every labourer, man or woman, in the land thinks of 
swaraj and self-purification, let me assure you that if you accept 
my advice you will accelerate the day of swaraj. If you are 
Mussulmans you will soon find that you are not only supporting 
yourselves honourably, but you are discharging your obligations 
to Islam in the most faithful manner. 
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I know that in the beginning stages even if you accept my 
advice you will require a little capital to start with, but I have 
not a shadow of doubt that everyone of you who is an honest 
worker will have no difficulty in getting a handloom, a spinning- 
wheel or a carding bow. Whether you accept this or not, please 
remember that any violence, any disturbance, committed by you 
will recoil with redoubled force upon your own heads. You will 
forefeit all public sympathy and every man’s hand will be against 
you. Therefore you will make up your minds not to go near 
the mills, not to seek collision with your Panchama brethren; but 
you will be engaged in quietly organizing yourselves for work. 
Labour has no occasion to go a-begging. 

One word more and I have finished. I would like you all, 
you and your wives and your children, to take your share in the 
great national movement that is sweeping across the length and 
breadth of the land. The things that the country demands of us 
are capable of being done by every one of us. I would like you 
to swear before God that we shall not resort to violence for the 
freedom of our country or for settling quarrels between Hindus and 
Mussulmans, to resolve that God is our witness, that in spite of the 
madness shown by some of our Moplah countrymen wc Hindus and 
Mussulmans shall remain united for ever, and to take a solemn 
vow that henceforth we shall never wear foreign cloth or use it 
for any domestic purpose and that we shall wear only such cloth 
as is made out of hand-spun yam and hand-woven. Saying that 
we claim to fight the battle of religion we will not defile our 
bodies by touching wine or women. We shall not gamble, we shall 
not steal, nor shall we deceive any people. I make bold to say that 
if you, the ten thousand labourers of the Madras mills, will make 
this solemn resolution and abide by it, you will find at the end 
of the chapter that you will have contributed not a little to the 
attainment of swaraj and to the solution of the Khilafat and the 
Punjab problems. May God bless you with the wisdom and 
courage that are required today of every Indian. You heard yes¬ 
terday from my lips, if you were at all present on the Beach, that 
Maulana Mahomed Ali was arrested at Waltair. He was arrested 
and will be imprisoned for your sake and my sake. You and I know 
him to be an honest Mussulman and a brave Indian. You and 
I know him to be lover of his religion and his country. He and 
his^ brother have suffered already for their country and for their 
religion, and our honour and our affection for these brothers de¬ 
mand from us not violence, not anger but a fixed determination 
to carry our programme to success. They want no hartal, nor 
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madness from us. But they expect us to remain united and to 
carry out boycott of foreign cloth even though every one of us 
may have to be satisfied with a loin-cloth. They expect us by 
fearlessly turning our faces godward to establish swaraj within 
this very year and release them under the first resolution of the 
swaraj parliament. 

I thank you for the exemplary patience with which you have 
listened to me. Maulana Azad Sobhani Saheb who, as some of 
you at least know, is a great Mussulman divine, will now say a few 
words to you to which I am sure you will give respectful attention. 

• • • 

At the close of the meeting a big bonfire was made of foreign clothes of 
all kinds . . . 

The Hindu, 17-9-1921 


57. SPEECH AT CUDDALORE^ 

September 17, 1921 

MR. CHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS, 

I thank you for the addresses presented this evening, and also 
for the Tilak Swaraj Fund purse. I thank you too for the purse 
presented by Muslim friends for Smyrna Relief Fund. I know 
that you would have been better pleased if Maulana Mahomed 
Ali had been present to receive the purse. But if we do not have 
in our midst Mahomed Ali, we have Maulana Azad, a divine in 
his place. And if the Muslims are so minded to learn all about 
the Khilafat and the Koran they have a safe guide and friend 
in Maulana Azad. 

Surely, if we are to attain swaraj this year, and to redress the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs this year, we should follow non¬ 
violent non-co-operation without causing the slightest confusion. 
Love that expresses itself in confusion is blind love. And what to¬ 
day India requires most is enlightened love. And enlightened love 
translates itself not in vocal demonstrations but real, substantial 
actions. The honour of every Indian demands that we should 
not rest quiet for a single minute until Maulana Mahomed Ali 
and Shaukat Ali are released from prison by our own efforts. Their 
discharge will be a proper discharge firom prison if and were it to 

*On Gidlam grounds, S. Srinivasa Iyengar presiding; the address in 
English was translated into Tamil by M. K. Acharya. 
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jje by the reason of our having attained swaraj. And swaraj if it 
jjieans nothing else, undoubtedly means discipline. I hope there¬ 
fore that leaders of this place will see to it that they give practical 
demonstrations to the citizens in conducting meetings in discipline, 
so that orders are obeyed implicitly. For, we have understood, the 
Congress in two successive sessions has shown us the way to attain 
swaraj. And that is the way of non-violence. And we shall 
not succeed till we practise non-violence with full knowledge. I 
hope therefore that the people of Cuddalore District will have 
preliminary lessons by propaganda and practice. There is no 
doubt that we are at the present moment in an excited state. 
On the one hand repression by the Sircar irritates us, on the 
other, hope of something good in future throws us off our balance. 
It is just the state that predisposes to violence. And any violence 
on the part of the non-co-operators certainly blocks the way to 
swaraj. 

And in my humble opinion the spinning-wheel is the greatest 
steadying force amidst us. Just think what splendid results you 
could have shown if you had been devoting all your time to spin¬ 
ning for the sake of the nation in the name of God instead of 
waiting for me so long a time. It is high time that we unlearn 
the habit of listening to speeches and an idle curiosity to have a 
look at the leaders. And I assure you that I would have declined 
to go over here on account of ceaseless travelling if it was not for the 
assurance given that it would lead to complete establishment of 
swadeshi. I see that most of the sisters present, and the men of the 
audience have something or other of videshi^ cloth on their person. 
But let me hope that you will come to an unalterable decision to 
throw off the foreign cloth on your person and in your boxes. And 
you will see to it that a spinning-wheel finds a place in every home 
and manufacture your cloth instead of getting it from either 
iJanchester and Japan or even Bombay and Ahmcdabad. 

The third condition of success is Hindu-Muslim unity. But 
I am satisfied from all my obse^ations that if the spinning-wheel 
finds a place in the home it will create unity. We call our move- 
nient a movement of self-purification. And I was therefore glad to 
understand from Dr. Rajan^ that the movement of temperance has 
jjjade a considerable headway in this Province. I hope that you 
^11 drive away the curse of drink from your midst in its entirety. 


1 Foreign 

ipr- T. S. S, Rajan, who was present at the meeting 
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One word to my Hindu countrymen and women. Probably 
the curse of untouchability does not inflict any other part of India 
as this Presidency. It is in this land of rehgious devotion and wor¬ 
ship that this shadow defiles you. It is in this sacred land that the 
untouchable is treated worse than what we complain of at the 
hands of our rulers. Swaraj is a meaningless term if we disenfran¬ 
chised permanently one-sixth of the population of India. Speaking 
as a scmdtuni^ Hinduj as I claim to be, there is not the slightest 
authority for untouchability in our Shastras. And it grieves me to 
. think of that in a land where Shankara and Ramanuja were born 
and preached. I repeat the declaration I have made from many 
a platform that unless we remove such a blot there is no swaraj for 
Iirdia. Believing as I do in the law of karma, it is the fittest re¬ 
tribution that God has given us for making one-sixth of the 
people^ as Pariahs, thereby making ourselves Pariahs of the world. 
Hinduism, Islam, Christianity and all the great religions of the 
world are in the melting-pot today. And believe me, if we cannot 
get rid of it, Hinduism will be at the bottom of the list. I hope 
therefore that you and especially leaders of public opinion and 
sisters will hear my remarks and will give due consideration to 
the Congress resolution regarding untouchability. I thank you for 
the patience you have shown in listening to me and I hope you 
will give a respectful hearing to the words of my friend Maulana 
Azad who will speak in Hindustani. . . , 

Later there was a bonfire and videshi clothes worth Rs. 1,000 or so were 
burnt amidst deafening cries of Mahatma ki jai, Vandemataram and Allah-o- 
Akbav. The h^ahatma left the place for Porto blov'o sn foute to Kumbako- 
nam. 

The Hindu, 19-9-1921 



58. CIRCULAR LETTER 


[After September 17, 1921]^ 

DEAR FRIEND, 

In view of the arrest of Maulanas Shaukat Ali and Mahomed 
Ali and others, it is necessary for some of us to meet and consider 
the situation. The Working Committee meets at Ahmedabad on 
the 6th October. But it would be well if we could meet at Bom¬ 
bay on the 4th October at Laburnum Road at 1 p.m. sharp. 
Will you please let me know at Bombay whether you would attend? 
I reach Bombay on the 2nd October. 

Tours sincerely, 

[PS.] 

From your province I have only invited you and . . . You will 
please bring any other friend whose presence may be helpful. 


Madras 

Yakoob Hussain 

United Provinces 

Khwaja 

Bom[bay] 

Mrs. Naidu 

United Provinces 

Maulana Abdul Bari 

Behar 

Abul Kalam Azad 

Punjab 

Stokes 

Bengal 

Das 

Central Provinces 

Jamnalalji 

Punjab 

Lalaji 

Delhi 

Hakimji 

JJ 

Dr. Ansari 

Sind 

Jairamdas 

Madras 

Rajagopalachari 


Kasturi 

United Provinces 

Jawaharlal 

Andhra 

Venkatappayya 

Maharashtra 

Kelkar 

Karnatak 

Gangadharrao 

Gujarat 

Vallabhbhai 

Gujarat 

Vithalbhai 

Behar 

Rajendra 


* Shaukat All’s arrest mentioned in the letter was on September 17 at 
Bombay. Vide “Speech at Trichinopoly”, 19-9-1921. 
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United Provinces Hasrat 

Andhra T. Prakasam 

From a photoslat; S.N. 7628 


59. BITTER EXPERIENCES IM CALCUTTA 

I have given some description of my tour in East Bengal. 
There the people assembled in their thousands and yet they did 
not tire me. In Calcutta, however, I am completely exhausted. For 
one thing, I could not go to sleep till midnight and, for another, there 
were loud shouts of victory. It is too much for me. I get exhausted 
hearing them the whole day. My ears cannot endure them and, 
as they mean nothing, I find them painful. I am quite clear in my 
mind that this shouting does not help us. When people had no 
spirit in them, when they were afiraid even to express their views, 
I suppose the shouting gave them some confidence in themselves. 
This was my experience in Ghamparan. Hundreds of people used 
to come and sit round me just in order to feel such confidence. 
Although their love made me feel impatient, I bore with them. 
Here, too, I get the same love. Shouts of victory are an indication of 
unthinking adoration, which profits neither the people nor me. 

I have here considered this shouting firom my own point of 
view. Touching of my feet in reverence is equally painful. I 
sometimes get hurt. Sometimes I barely save myself firom a fall. 
I shiver in fear when setting out for meetings. 

I see a danger in these shouts. Let us imagine that a crowd 
of love-crazy people has been shouting j while they are engaged 
in this, people hear nothing with their ears and see nothing with 
their eyes. Let us imagine, further, that somebody starts trouble 
and two or three men hit out with sticks. I see all this and I tell 
them with gestures and words to stop fighting. But who will listen 
to this firail reed-pipe? Meanwhile, let us imagine, the fighting 
spreads, people take sides and there is bloodshed. All this can 
happen without anybody wanting it. I believe this is what hap¬ 
pened in Amritsarh I do not believe that anybody had planned 
to kill the innocent bank manager. But the people’s blood was 
boiling and some wicked persons took advantage of that situation. 

I feel, therefore, that this non-violent struggle of ours has no 
room for any shouts of victory, or, if at all, only for those uttered 


> In April 1919 
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in the right manner, at the right time and repeated the fewest 
times. 

It would appear that volunteers in Calcutta have not been 
trained to keep order at meetings, for I have noted that, if the 
people are instructed beforehand, they generally obey the direc¬ 
tions. Expression of love cannot be forced on anyone. If it is ex¬ 
plained to the people that remaining quiet is also a sign of love or 
respect, they will immediately understand the idea. I tried this 
experiment in two meetings. My feet got crushed as I was passing 
through the mass of people and I was irritated by the slogan¬ 
shouting. At one place, it took me twenty minutes to reach the 
rostmm. At both these places I devoted one-fourth of my speech 
to the need for remaining quiet at meetings, preserving peace and 
making room for the leaders to pass. The result, at both the places, 
was that on our leaving the meeting they made way for us, there 
was no slogan-shouting and the people did not get up till we had 
left and so, while earlier it had taken twenty minutes to make our 
way through the crowd, it took only one minute while leaving. 

From this experience, I judge that, if the people are given 
instructions in advance, they will certainly understand them and 
act accordingly. It is my belief that by and large the people rea¬ 
lize the need for preserving peace and are eager to do so. 

Now let us suppose the converse of all this. Imagine for a while 
that the people are all quietly seated. Everybody’s eyes and atten¬ 
tion are turned to the leader who is the guest. Imagine now that a 
quarrel starts somewhere in this peaceful gathering. Imagine that 
everyone remains calmly seated where he is. The result would be 
that the voice of the leader would reach every person in the 
audience. He can even go to the men who are fighting and calm 
them. Even if this does not happen, the fighting would not spread 
when nobody wants it and we would not be accused of disturbing 
public peace. In the army, this is how they act. Everyone keeps 
to his place. No person can leave his place and go elsewhere till 
he is ordered to do so, nor can he interfere in other matters. We, 
too, are a non-violent army fighting for swaraj. We also have to do 
our duty keeping to our own place. We need not concern ourselves 
with what others are doing. We know that other workers will look 
after matters in their respective fields. A non-violent army de¬ 
mands, or should insist upon, greater discipline, self-restraint and 
orderliness than what are necessary in an army equipped with 
arms. 

I had a bitter experience of scheming as well as of love in Cal¬ 
cutta. The bitterness prevailing among the different parties in 
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Calcutta will, I think, be hardly found anywhere else. I see no¬ 
thing but poison in the writings of the English papers which oppose 
non-co-operation. There is no limit to the malicious criticism of the 
writings of non-co-operators and no end of lies which are spread 
against them. As if this were not enough, the writings and speech¬ 
es of our great poet, Rabindranath Thakur, are used to such wicked 
purposes that I simply cannot understand how people have the 
courage to misrepresent things so completely. Observing these 
lies, I often picture to myself the conditions in RavanarajyaK Where 
there is no discrimination in the choice of means, cunning and 
deception should not surprise us. It would never have been pos¬ 
sible for Ravana to carry off Sitaji if he had appeared before her 
as the demon which he was. He could do so only by assuming the 
form of a sadhu. When saintliness is thus used as a cover, des¬ 
truction soon overtakes the man. I see the English papers here 
spreading falsehood in the name of truth. I have referred to this 
poisonous atmosphere merely in order that the non-co-operators 
may draw a lesson from it, that they should keep away from such 
falsehood. We should never forget that our weapons are non-vio¬ 
lence and truth. 

A spinning-wheel exhibition is being held here in the National 
College. I saw there about fifteen types of new spinning-wheels. 
The ingenious devices they display are endless, A good many young 
men have been putting their talents to good use. Some of the 
spinning-wheels were beautiful indeed. Some were very small. I 
saw one which could be carried in a little box. One could be put 
in a chest while another was fitted with a musical instrument. But 
I did not see any which could match the conventional type in pro¬ 
ducing yarn. The conclusion, therefore, which I certainly draw 
from all these attempts at invention was that the spinning-wheel 
had now become very popular and that improvements in the exis¬ 
ting type were exercising the ingenuity of innumerable engineers. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivariy 18-9-1921 


' Rule of Ravana, based on complete disregard for moral values 



60. WHA T SHOULD GUJARA T DO ? 

We considered how, from the point of view of practical ar¬ 
rangements, we can make the ensuing session of the Congress a 
good success.* Let us now examine the matter from the point of 
view of larger considerations. 

If a province invites a session of the Congress, it is presupposed 
that the province has the right to do so and is fit to exercise the 
right. Every province, of course, has such a right, but a province 
may or may not be fit to exercise it. 

We have invited the Congress session and thereby increased 
our responsibility, have pledged ourselves to implement its reso¬ 
lutions more effectively than other provinces and declared our re¬ 
solve to do our utmost to that end. 

According to the resolution of the Congress, we must se¬ 
cure this year a settlement of the Khilafat issue and justice re¬ 
garding the Punjab. The Congress has also indicated the means to 
be adopted to achieve these objectives and the All-India Congress 
Committee has shown how to employ them: 

1. Remaining peaceful. 

2. Strengthening Hindu-Muslim unity. 

3. For effecting complete boycott of foreign cloth, every 
province and every village should employ the spinning-wheel and 
the handloom to produce the khadi it needs. 

After a tour of the Surat district, Shri Vithalbhai Patel came 
to Calcutta for the meeting of the Congress Working Comnuttec. 
He reported that Gujarat, and particularly the Surat district, was 
ready for swaraj. Men and women both, 

I asked him: “Are any men and women ready to go to jail, 
and do the rest promise to remain peaceful?” 

Shri Vithalbhai replied: “In Surat district, thousands of men 
and women will come forward to court imprisonment and peace 
will be preserved even if they are imprisoned,” 

I was as much surprised as pleased to hear this. I was not 
ready for such an answer. That thousands of women of noble 
Gujarat should be ready to go to jail may seem unbelievable. But 
everything is possible with God. He is doing miracles all the time. 
The axis of the earth He has created never wears out! His sun 


* Vidt “Prepiffation for Congress”, 4-9-1921. 
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never forgets to rise! Were it not that these things happen be¬ 
fore our very eyes, would we believe them? 

However, if Gujarat, or Surat, is really ready, they will have to 
provide some indication of their readiness beforehand. We see 
signs of the coming sunrise two hours before the event. Similarly, 
we should be able to observe the twilight hour between the vanish¬ 
ing of the darkness of slavery and the rising of the sun of swaraj. 
The fact that we have succeeded in collecting the money is one 
indication, but the real sign is swadeshi. Has Gujarat made a 
bonfire of foreign cloth or totally renounced its use ? Has it stopped 
ordering foreign cloth? Have the people in the villages of Gujarat 
started wearing khadi, producing their own requirements? Do 
the weavers of Gujarat weave only hand-spun yarn? Have the 
agents in Gujarat stopped running up to Bombay for cloth? 
Have the Meghawals in Gujarat, who had left off their profession, 
taken up weaving again? Do all women in Gujarat spin as a mat¬ 
ter of duty? Arc the foreign cloth shops in Gujarat about to close 
down? The answers to these questions will decide whether it is fit. 

So long as we have not started wearing khadi, so long as both 
men and women love foreign cloth, who will believe them even if 
they declare that they are ready to go to jail? I hope nobody will 
argue; ‘T can go to jail, but I do not have the courage to wear 
khadi; I feel ashamed to spin and I find weaving tedious.” If we 
have lost the capacity to preserve peace, oinr capacity to make 
noise at meetings should also leave us. We should be able to see 
thousands of people moving in perfect silence. As long as we 
lack such discipline, who will believe that we shall never resort to 
violence despite efforts to provoke us? 

Shri Vithalbhai, when reporting as above, also said that, if I 
held it necessary that we should also be rid of the imcleanness of 
untouchability, there was no possibility of our getting swaraj this 
year, for not a single school was ready to admit children of Lheds^ 
or Bhangis. 

I am convinced that, if we let our minds remain tainted with 
the imcleanness of our prejudice against the Dheds and Bhangis, God 
wiU never help us to win swaraj and the Englishmen’s contempt 
for us will never disappear. Self-purification is the foundation on 
which our swaraj is to rest. Securing swaraj is like ascending to 
heaven. Yudhisthira refused to enter the gate of heaven without 
•his dog. Do we hope to get into the temple of swaraj ourselves, 
leaving our Bhangi brethren behind and running at top speed 


’ Untouchables 
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towards it? If we cherish any such hope, wc are in for a bitter 
experience. Reaching the gates of the temple, we shall find that 
they are closed. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 18-9-1921 


61. MY NOTES 

Where Will People Park Their Shoes? 

Everybody is hoping, or fearing, that no chair will be seen 
at the Ahmedabad Congress. A friend, therefore, raised a query: 
“But where will all these people deposit their shoes?” I replied: 
“Everybody can remove his shoes and carry them under his arm 
and, to help them to do so, we shall keep small khadi sacks for 
sale.” People may also bring their own sacks. If shoes are removed 
and put into these sacks, there would be no problem whatever. An¬ 
other method, followed in Europe, is that everybody deposits his 
shoes with a custodian and gets a token from him. The token may 
be returned and one may have one’s shoes back any time one likes. 
I have no doubt that the better way is to carry them in a sack. 
The test of our efficiency lies in making advance provision for 
everything to the minutest detail. 

Food Arrangements 

While discussing food arrangements with people, I felt that we 
should maintain language-wise kitchens and instruct the secretaries 
of the respective regions to bring their own cooks. Our responsi¬ 
bility will be to supply provisions, water, plates, utensils, etc. This 
idea was approved by everyone here with whom I discussed it. This 
will leave no room for complaint about food arrangements. Very 
often people from one region cannot digest food from another 
region. Probably the Khilafat Gamp will make arrangements for 
non-vegetarians. For those who are accustomed to living and eating 
in the English style, we may not make any arrangements in the 
camp but negotiate with hotel-keepers and communicate their rates 
and addi'esses to various Provincial Committees so that such people 
may make their own arrangements directly. If we do this, we shall 
be saved many anxieties and everybody will be provided for ac¬ 
cording to his taste. To this end, we should start correspon¬ 
dence with the different provinces right now and make all arrange¬ 
ments. We should advise them as to what we consider desirable 
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and, after obtaining their comments, the arrangements should be 
finalized. 

How Many to Arrange for? 

We may assume that ten thousand persons will attend the 
Congress, including visitors and delegates. We shall, however, do 
well to presume that the population of Ahmedabad will go up at 
least by one lakh, taking into account spectators and sight-seers. 
As we are bound to arrange for their boarding and lodging, it is 
•imperative that we make the requisite arrangements in advance 
instead of leaving people to fend for themselves. 

Exhibition 

As part of the Congress session there is bound to be an exhibi¬ 
tion. I think that we should display in it only products of ancient 
Indian crafts and khadi, and the various steps in the processing 
of cotton. We need not at all exhibit mill cloth. I noticed this 
error in the Bombay exhibition. It will be proper for us to exhi¬ 
bit only cloth in which both warp and woof are hand-spun. 
Ahmedabad even today remains a veritable storehouse of ancient 
crafts. We may well find room for carvings in wood or ivory and 
ancient paintings but, in respect of cloth, we should resolutely 
refuse to admit anything except khadi and implements required 
for the manufacture of khadi. I place these ideas before the Com¬ 
mittee for their consideration. I hope that it will not be assumed 
during the discussion that my views ought to be accepted because 
they are mine; I should like the Committee to examine this sug¬ 
gestion impartially along with suggestions from others. 

Volunteers 

A great deal will depend on the sincerity, courtesy and re¬ 
sourcefulness of the volunteers. I saw in Bengal that all volunteers 
wore dhotis. In East Bengal, I found that both Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims wore dhotis. Muslims wore caps and Hindus did not. I did 
not hear any complaint from anywhere that the volunteers felt 
their movements restricted unless they wore trousers. I have a 
good deal of experience in this matter and I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that peaceful volunteers’ uniform must not emulate that of 
a policeman or a soldier. The very presence of a volunteer of non- 
co-operation should suggest non-violence. A military uniform is 
inconsistent with this. It is the practice of many volunteers to carry 
swords or other weapons. They should give this up. At a public 
meeting at Howrah, a volunteer carried a dagger, but Maulana 
Mahomed Ali took it away from him. If we have decided that 

XXI-10 
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we will kill no one, that we shall lay down our own lives instead, 
why should we need swords? What will a sword symbolize? 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivan, 18-9-1921 


62. SPEECH AT KUMBAKOMM 

September 18, 1921 

FRIENDS, 

I you for all these addresses and the sentiments con¬ 
tained in them. I am sorry, and I know that yo>.i will share my 
sorrow, that Maulana Mahomed Ali and his Begum are not 
with us. Happily I have Maulana Azad Sobhani of Gawnpore 
with me. I hardly think that in this din and noise you will have 
the opportunity of hearing his message. There are three indis¬ 
pensable conditions that we have to fulfil if we desire the attain-' 
ment of swaraj and the redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs this year. 

They are, firstly, absolute unity between the Hindus and Mus¬ 
sulmans, each party retaining their own ties in spite of the madness 
of some Moplahs. The second condition is non-violence, and the 
third condition is swadeshi. And it has been unfortunate to find 
that swadeshi has made the least headway in this Presidency. 
You must all discard foreign cloth and take up spinning and weav¬ 
ing. There is a fourth condition which must be fulfilled by the 
Hindus, and that is the removal of the curse of untouchability. Un¬ 
less we remove that blot it is utterly impossible to get swaraj. 

I know that of all places in India, Madras is the worst re¬ 
garding untouchability. I hope, therefore, that the people of 
Kumbakonam will take care to set their house in order in this res¬ 
pect. We cannot keep a fifth part of the Hindu humanity outside 
the pale of society and claim to have swaraj. The conditions that 
I have mentioned to you are easy of fulfilment, and I pray to 
God that He may give you and me wisdom and courage to follow 
them out in their entirety. 

The Hindu, 19-9-1921 
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and, after obtaining their comments, the arrangements should be 
finalized. 

How Many to Aerange eor? 

We may assume that ten thousand persons will attend the 
Congress, including visitors and delegates. We shall, however, do 
well to presume that the population of Ahmedabad will go up at 
least by one lakh, taking into account spectators and sight-seers. 
As we are bound to arrange for their boarding and lodging, it is 
imperative that we make the requisite arrangements in advance 
instead of leaving people to fend for themselves. 

Exhibition 

As part of the Congress session there is bound to be an exhibi¬ 
tion. I think that we should display in it only products of ancient 
Indian crafts and khadi, and the various steps in the processing 
of cotton. We need not at all exhibit mill cloth. I noticed this 
error in the Bombay exhibition. It will be proper for us to exhi¬ 
bit only cloth in which both warp and woof are hand-spun. 
Ahmedabad even today remains a veritable storehouse of ancient 
crafts. We may well find room for carvings in wood or ivory and 
ancient paintings but, in respect of cloth, we should resolutely 
refuse to admit anything except khadi and implements required 
for the manufacture of khadi. I place these ideas before the Com¬ 
mittee for their consideration. I hope that it will not be assumed 
during the discussion that my views ought to be accepted because 
they are mine; I should like the Committee to examine this sug¬ 
gestion impartially along with suggestions from others. 

Volunteers 

A great deal will depend on the sincerity, courtesy and re¬ 
sourcefulness of the volunteers. I saw in Bengal that all volunteers 
wore dhotis. In East Bengal, I found that both Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims wore dhotis. Muslims wore caps and Hindus did not. I did 
not hear any complaint from anywhere that the volunteers felt 
their movements restricted unless they wore trousers. I have a 
good deal of experience in this matter and I have come to the con¬ 
clusion that peaceful volunteers’ uniform must not emulate that of 
a policeman or a soldier. The very presence of a volunteer of non- 
co-operation should suggest non-violence. A military uniform is 
inconsistent with this. It is the practice of many volunteers to carry 
swords or other weapons. They should give this up. At a public 
meeting at Howrah, a volunteer carried a dagger, but Maulana 
Mahomed Ali took it away from him. If we have decided that 
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Congress Committee for its address. I know that you are all sorry 
that Maulana Mahomed Ali is not in our midst tonight, nor 
is Begum Sahiba, but you see to my right a learned MusHm 
divine in the person of Maulana Azad Sobhani. He has been mov¬ 
ing amongst the Mussulmans of Trichinopoly during the day. I 
have no doubt that the Mussulmans of this place understand exact¬ 
ly what their duty is by Islam and tlieir country. You may not 
all know that Maulana Shaukat Ali also was arrested in Bombay 
on the 17th instant, and up in the Punjab, the same honours were 
given- to Dr. Kitchlewh I do not know the reason that actuated 
the Government in arresting Dr. Kitchlew, but the Bombay Gov¬ 
ernment have been good enough to inform the public of the reasons 
why they have arrested the Ali Brothers. The first reason stated 
by the Bombay Government is that they have tampered with 
the loyalty of the Army. The Government communique goes on 
to state how they tampered with the loyalty of the Army. The 
Brothers were a party to a resolution at a conference in Karachi 
which called upon the Mussulmans to warn any Mussulman against 
serving in the Army and telling every Mussuhnan soldier that in 
terms of I slam it was a sin to serve in the British Army. I am 
sorry that I was not present at that historic conference in Karachi 
and had I been present there and had the conference permitted 
me, I should also have been one of those who would have sup¬ 
ported that resolution. (Laughter,) Only a Mussulmari can say 
whether it is a sin for a Mussulman to serve in the British Army 
at the present moment, but as a Hindu and as an Indian, I know 
what my duty and what the duty of every Hindu, every Indan, 
should be on such an occasion. I know that it is a sin for a single 
Indian to serve either in the British Army, or in any of the civil 
departments of this Government, and if a public declaration of 
this character even in the presence of soldiers constituted the offence 
of tampering -with the loyalty of the soldiers of the British Army, 
let me tell this meeting and through this meeting the Government 
of India, that I have committed the offence of tampering with 
the soldiers serving in the British Army, times without nuinber. 
Nor is it a new offence; it was an offence deliberately committed 
by me in the month of September last year, and it was an offence 
committed also by the Indian National Congress in the month of 
September at Calcutta? and deliberately repeated at Nagpurh If 

1 A Congress Worker from the Punjab, an associate of Gandhiji; winner 
of Lenin Peace Prize. 

■ 2 Vide VoL XVIII, pp. 230-1. 

3 Vide Vol, XIX, Appendix L 



63. LETTER TO SIDNEY BURN^ 


[After September 18, 192T\ 

SIR, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 18th instant. I had intended to pass through the Puduk- 
kottai State on my way to Chettmad. But in view of your letter^, 
I shall alter my route. 

/ have^ etc., 

From a photostat: S.N. 7618 


64. LETTER TO MATHURADAS TRIKUMJI 

Triohinopoly, 
Silence Dwj!, September 19, 1921 

Hindus and Muslims will never come together unless they 
learn the lesson of peace. 

I paid no attention to the proposal of making a declaration 
of independence at Ahmedabad. We have not the strength to make 
such a declaration. And what is the use of talkmg about it in the 
absence of such strength ? Had we the necessary strength I would 
certainly be ready to make the. declaration. 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapuni Prasadi, p. 37 


65. SPEECH AT TRICHINOROLP 

September 19, 1921 


FRIENDS, 

It gives me much pleasure to renew your acquaintance in this 
historic city. I thank the Municipality for its address and ako the 

t Sir Sidney Bum, I. G. S., Administrator, Pudukkottai State; later judge, 
Madras High Court 

2 Which read: “ . . . you will not be allowed to pass through this State. 
If you will attempt to do so you will be stopped at the frontier by the 
police.” 

®Dr. T. S. S. Rajan translated Gandhiji’s speech in English into Tamil, 
sentence by sentence. 
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their religion and who have acquired an influence over the masses, 
but whilst I must analyse the mentality of this Government, 
and whilst I must draw your attention to the sins of this Govern¬ 
ment, I would warn you against becoming excited and going in for 
violence. I tender my congratulation to our countrymen through¬ 
out India that in spite of provocation of this grave type given to 
the country, the country has observed what I venture to call divine 
peace. I hope that the peace that reigns supreme in India today is 
due not to the fear of the British bayonet, but is due to a con¬ 
sciousness of our growing strength and a consciousness of our own 
pledge solemnly given in September and repeated in December. 
If in spite of the existing provocation and in spite of still further 
provocations that may be in store for us, if we keep to our pro¬ 
mise and retain this peace up to the end, I assure you that this 
very Government will still apologize to India for the wrong done 
to the Khilafat, for the wrong done to the Punjab and for the 
wrong done to the Ali Brothers. Let us understand what this 
Government stands for. It has chiefly sustained itself for all these 
long years by a system of terrorism as its final refuge. We have 
for the last 12 months repeatedly challenged the Government to 
do its worst. If we deliberately and consciously run into fire, we 
must not blame the fire for scorching us. We have known by pre¬ 
vious experience what this Government is capable of doing under 
certain given circumstances. We have lighted the fire of Govern¬ 
ment’s ire, let us not now in a cowardly manner run away from it 
and, if we stand the rigorous test to which we are subjected today, I 
promise that inside of three months you will establish swaraj in India, 
and you will call yours a free country. Let non-violence be a wea¬ 
pon not of the weak, but of the strong even as it was with the two 
Brothers. When the Government understands that no amount of 
provocation will goad us into madness, but that we have proposed 
henceforth to remain sane, you will find that there will be no* 
thing that this Government can do to oust us from the position 
that we ought to occupy. I ask the Mussulmans as also the Hin¬ 
dus, if they have understood the spirit of the working of the Bro¬ 
thers, if they have understood the spirit of the message, of non- 
co-operation and if they are lovers of their reli^on and their 
country, I ask both Mussulmans and Hindus, not to be irritated 
but remain calm and firm in their determination to vindicate the 
honour of their religion and their country. 

There is only one thing and one thing only that has got to be 
done by every woman and every man in India and that is to dis¬ 
card all the foreign clothes and all the foreign fineries which have 
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neither the Congress nor I have hitherto gone to individual sol¬ 
diers and individual employees in the Government departments, 
it is not because of want of will, but because of want of ability. In 
our unfortunate country in which poverty is day by day deepen¬ 
ing and in which starvation faces lakhs upon lakhs of our coimtry- 
men and countrywomen, it has not been possible for us, up to 
now, to call upon the soldiers individually, to appeal to them and 
ask them for the sake of their country and for the sake of their 
religion to give up their employment and do their duty. What I 
venture to warn the Government is that as soon as the country has 
received and assimilated the gospel of the spinning-wheel and 
Swaraj and as soon as the soldiers and others are ready to take up 
the spinning-wheel and the handloom, I promise that if I have 
got still the strength left in me and the personal liberty that is 
vouchsafed to me by this Government, I promise that I shall under¬ 
take to go to every one of the soldiers and every one of those who 
are serving in the civil departments of Government to give up 
his employment and take up the spinning-wheel; but even at 
this very moment, I invite every soldier who calls himself an 
Indian and every servant in Government employment that if he 
has understood the message of swadeshi, it is his bounden duty to 
leave his employment under this Government which has emascu¬ 
lated this country, which has put affronts upon Islam and which 
has made itself responsible for the tragedy of Jallianwala Bagh. 

I say that it is a sin for anybody to serve this Government and if 
they have got a hope in swadesM they will do well to leave their 
employment under this Government. 

The second reason given by the Government of Bombay is that 
these Brothers have made speeches inciting to violence. I know 
the Brothers, I know almost all tlie speeches that they have deli¬ 
vered and I venture from this platform to deny that charge in toto. 
The Brothers have ever, in private and in public, to my know¬ 
ledge weaned the people from any tendency to violence, but I 
shall tell you the reason why the Government have laid their 
hands upon the two Brothers. They are brave, they are truth¬ 
ful and they are lovers of their religion and their country and they 
have acquired an influence upon Indians such as no other Indians 
have acquired during their lifetime over them. Theirs is a name 
to conjure with among the Mussulmans and they have found an 
abiding place in the hearts of millions of Hindus and Mussulmans. 
They stand, as no Mussulmans have stood, for Hindu-Muslim unity. 
T his Government has no room for brave people, for fearless people, 
for people who are truthful, who are lovers of their country and 
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instinctively demands from us that we spin and weave our cloth 
in our own homes. 

Like the students, lawyers also have enquired of me in 
Bengal, in Madras and also in Kumbakonam and it is not for us 
to point the finger of scorn at them, if they have not seen their way 
to suspend practice, but I venture to invite them to follow the gospel 
of swadeshi and in every way possible to help the swadeshi move¬ 
ment, at least they are expected to have the courage of wearing 
khaddar in the law-courts. If they have faith in swaraj, I certainly 
expect them and their household to set apart an hour or two every 
day for spinning religiously. If today people of different types and 
qualities have found themselves on public platforms, I hope that 
the lawyers will be patient enough and realize the dignity of labour 
and realize the dignity of service among the rank and file. Cou¬ 
rage, endurance and above all, fearlessness and spirit of willing 
sacrifices are the qualities that are required today in India for 
leadership. I have not a shadow of doubt in my mind that an il¬ 
literate Panchama brother who can exhibit these qualities in their 
fulness is more able than a frail person like myself to lead a move¬ 
ment of this character, for what we are pining for is not a compli¬ 
cated thing, but a very simple thing called swaraj, our birthright. 
I have no doubt in my mind that simple godfearing women can 
lead a movement of this character if they have the qualities that I 
have mentioned and I invite the women of Trichinopoly to play 
their part and give their full share on the altar of sacrifice. Seeing 
that our battle is non-violent, I warn everyone in this audience 
against the spirit of intolerance seizing hold of us. Students who 
have left schools or colleges or lawyers who have suspended prac¬ 
tice may not adopt an air of superiority and look down upon those 
students and lawyers who have not conformed to the Congress 
resolution. There is room enough on the swaraj platform for the 
weakest and the strongest of Indians. The army of non-violence 
can take in children and even disabled men if they have got a 
true heart. 

One thing more in connection with the Moplah revolt and I 
shall have done. I know that what has happened in Malabar has 
been preying upon all of us who have understood anything about 
the situation there. My heart bleeds to think that our Moplah 
brethren have gone mad. I am grieved to find that they have 
killed officers. I am grieved to think that they have looted Hindu 
houses leaving many hundreds of men and women homeless and 
foodless. I am grieved to think that they have endeavoured forcibly 
to convert Hindus to Islam and by all these acts they have done 
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hitherto been a sign of our bondage. It is not enough that you 
throw away a few rags from your houses and from your boxes but 
it is necessary for the women of Trichinopoly to part with their 
finest saris which they have hugged to themselves hitherto which 
are made from foreign yarn. That will give me the measure of 
your affection for your religion, for your coimtry and for the Ali 
Brothers and let the men of Trichinopoly, whether they are Hin¬ 
dus or Mussulmans, permit themselves to be measured by the 
same standard and let them not be found wanting tomorrow 
morning. You may not have the splendid organizing talent and 
the inexhaustible energy of Maulana Shaukat Ali. You may 
not have the eloquence of a Mahomed Ali, but every Hindu and 
every Mussulman can easily imitate their faculty for renouncing 
every happiness on earth for the sake of their religion and their 
country. You can discard even as they have done every foreign 
garment about you. You can wear as heavy khaddar as these two 
big Brothers have been wearing for the last six months. That will 
be the true measure of your affection for them. That will be a tangi¬ 
ble demonstration of your recognition of true non-violence and 
recognition of Hindu-Muslim unity for we are united imme¬ 
diately we show that we have a common purpose. 

The students in Kumbakonam and the students in Madras 
also asked me what was their duty at a critical period of our his¬ 
tory. Their clearest duty was placed before them in September 
and December and that was to leave every school which was ei¬ 
ther managed by the Government or aided by it and I congratulate 
those students of Trichinopoly who had the courage of their 
conviction and who could see the necessity for abandoning Gov¬ 
ernment schools. I congratulate them on having done splendid 
work during these months and I render my sympathy to those stu¬ 
dents who for some reason or other could not see their way to 
leave their old schools, but they can still serve their country if they 
will. They can religiously set apart a definite hour or two, as the 
case may be, for spinning on behalf of India. They can adopt 
khaddar like everybody else. On the altar of swadeshi we can 
invite co-operators and non-co-operators, those who are serving 
the Government and those who are not serving the Government, 
we invite all who care to call themselves Indians. Just as it is 
our primary duty to eat the food that is grown in India and 
cooked in India, so is it our primary duty to clothe ourselves with 
cloth that has been spun and woven in India; and, just as we realize 
instinctively that the true law of economics requires that we should 
cook our own food in our own homes, so the law of economics 
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instinctively demands from us that we spin and weave our cloth 
in our own homes. 

Like the students, lawyers also have enquired of me in 
Bengal, in Madras and also in Kumbakonam and it is not for us 
to point the finger of scorn at them, if they have not seen their way 
to suspend practice, but I venture to invite them to follow the gospel 
of Swadeshi and in every way possible to help the swadeshi move¬ 
ment, at least they are expected to have the courage of wearing 
khaddar in the law-courts. If they have faith in swaraj, I certainly 
expect them and their household to set apart an hour or two every 
day for spinning religiously. If today people of different types and 
qualities have found themselves on public platforms, I hope that 
the lawyers will be patient enough and realize the dignity of labour 
and realize the dignity of service among the rank and file. Cou¬ 
rage, endurance and above all, fearlessness and spirit of willing 
sacrifices are the qualities that are required today in India for 
leadership. I have not a shadow of doubt in my mind that an il¬ 
literate Panchama brother who can exhibit these qualities in their 
fulness is more able than a frail person like myself to lead a move¬ 
ment of this character, for what we are pining for is not a compli¬ 
cated thing, but a very simple thing called swaraj, our birthright. 
I have no doubt in my mind that simple godfearing women can 
lead a movement of this character if they have the qualities that I 
have mentioned and I invite the women of Trichinopoly to play 
their part and give their full share on the altar of sacrifice. Seeing 
that our battle is non-violent, I warn everyone in this audience 
against the spirit of intolerance seizing hold of us. Students who 
have left schools or colleges or lawyers who have suspended prac¬ 
tice may not adopt an air of superiority and look down upon those 
students and lawyers who have not conformed to the Congress 
resolution. There is room enough on the swaraj platform for the 
weakest and the strongest of Indians. The army of non-violence 
can take in children and even disabled men if they have got a 
true heart. 

One thing more in connection with the Moplah revolt and I 
shall have done. I know that what has happened in Malabar has 
been preying upon all of us who have understood anything about 
the situation there. My heart bleeds to think that our Moplah 
brethren have gone mad. I am grieved to find that they have 
killed officers. I am grieved to think that they have looted Hindu 
houses leaving many hundreds of men and women homeless and 
foodless. I am grieved to think that they have endeavoured forcibly 
to convert Hindus to Islam and by all these acts they have done 
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an injury . . . but all the same let us have a due sense of pro¬ 
portion. Their acts are not the acts of all the Muslims of India 
even, nor, thank God, of all the Moplahs. Every Mussulman of note 
that I know has repudiated every one of their acts. Let our 
loyalty to Hindu-Muslim unity therefore remain firm and changeless. 
Our loyalty to that creed may still have to suffer greater shocks, 
but so long as we are satisfied, that there is nothing in Islam to 
warrant any of the things that these misguided Moplahs have done, 
and so long as we are satisfied as I am satisfied that no sensible 
Mussulman approves of these acts, or any single one of them, 
our loyalty to the creed of Hindu-Muslim unity need not suffer 
any shock whatsoever. Let us not also for one moment imagine 
that had it not been for the British bayonet peace could never 
have been restored in Malabar. All the world over, wherever 
there are men and women they fight sometimes, they sometimes 
break their heads and run amok, but there has never been any 
difficulty about settling their own quarrels. Where was the (Gov¬ 
ernment and its police when the first Moplah ran amok? What 
is the use of a Government that knows only how to exact repri¬ 
sals, but does not know how to protect life in its initial stages? 
Of what use is a Government whose police are never expected to 
run the slightest risk and which takes a thousand lives against one 
life. Of what use is a Government which, having known the 
temperament of the Moplalis for years and years, failed to bring the 
lesson of peace to them. Lastly, what is the use of a Government 
that left those Hindus absolutely unarmed for self-defence. With 
the Moplahs of Malabar, I know that non-violence is not their 
final creed as it is mine. The Government of Bombay has thrown 
dust into our eyes by connecting the Moplah outbreak with the 
arrest of Ali Brothers. Even before non-co-operation was bom in 
India, such outbreaks have occurred all over and the Government 
was powerless to protect life and property in the initial stages, as 
it was unable hopelesssly to protect life and property in Shahabad 
three years ago.i Where was its power of protection when nearly, if 
I am right, for a week or at least three or four days, the whole 
villages were given up to pillage and plunder by infiuiated Hindus 
against Mussulmans. Therefore I hope that this big meeting will 
draw the only lesson that is possible from the Moplah outbreak, not 
to swerve an inch from our settled programme, but to go forward 


• The reference is to the riots which had broken out there durbg 
September-October, 1917; vide Vols. XIII and XIV. 
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with redoubled effort and finish it during this very year so that 
we can establish swaraj. 

I understand that in connection with a kind of riot in con¬ 
nection with a theatre Manager nearly 40 persons have been 
arrested. I must confess that I like the idea of that arrest. Every 
Congressman, certainly every Congress leader must hold himself 
responsible for the observance of peace in his own village and 
district and whether we have been in a particular affray or not, 
let the Government hold us as hostages, in connection with every 
such affray anywhere for there is no doubt about it that we must 
hold ourselves responsible for awakening India to life. We must 
hold ourselves responsible for abo making the people feel their 
own strength, and the duty therefore undoubtedly devolves upon 
every one of us to see to it that people continue to remain in a 
disciplined state . . . We may disclaim legal liability but we 
may not escape moral liability for any outbreak of violence in 
any part. . . Let us have no noisy demonstrations, no shouts, no 
pressure to be put upon a single man who is a co-operator as 
behoves peaceful men. When we attend meetings let us make no 
noisy demonstrations; but, let us silently work away at the spinning- 
wheel and complete the boycott of foreign cloth, if possible, even 
during this very month. Let us occupy every spare moment at 
our disposal in manufacturing yarn and weaving clotli. I know 
no other way of winning swaraj and winning also the release of 
the Ali Brothers and all those who may be imprisoned who are 
innocent men. 

I thank you for the exemplary patience with which you have 
listened to me, I hope that you will listen to Maulana Azad Sobhani 
with the same amount of patience. 

The Hindu, 22-9-1921 

66. MESSAGE TO COI/GRESS COMMITTEE, KARUR 

Trichinopoly, 
September 20, 1921 

I am sorry that the programme already drawn up does not 
permit my paying Karur a visit. I know how well you have worked 
for temperance reform. But I was sorry to hear of the pressure 
put upon a theatre manager for contributions to the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund or a temple. If we are to attain swaraj during this year 
we must be able to control all the unruly elements amongst us 
and prevent violence from whatever cause arising . . . under- 
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Stand that over forty citizens have been arrested who had no hand 
whatsoever in the investment of the theatre. Nevertheless I con¬ 
gratulate those who are arrested. The arrest, I regard as a com¬ 
pliment paid to us. It shows that the Government expect us 
to keep the peace even by those who are unconnected with the 
movement. I hope that as true non-co-operators they will go to 
prison. I hope, too, that in spite of what the Government may 
do non-violence will be strictly observed and finally I hope that 
the wives and other relations of those who have been arrested will 
keep firm and allow the latter to go to jail without offering any 
defence whatsoever. 

The Hindu, 26-9-1921 


67. SPEECH m REPLY TO MUNICIPAL ADDRESS, 
SRIRANGAM 


September 20, 1921 

The Mahatma in the course of his short reply said that the money real¬ 
ized from the sale of the, silver plate presented to him would go to the Tilak 
Swaraj Fund, for he had absolutely no boxes to keep such gifts. He drew the 
attention of the Municipality and in fact of every municipality which deserved 
its existence to three things; if they wished to take part in the great move¬ 
ment of national regeneration, they should see that no citizen of Srirangam 
should be without khaddar and no citizen had foreign cloth in his house. 
Secondly, they should see the drink evil was entirely obliterated in their midst. 
Thirdly, there should be no blot of untouchability; there was no sanction in 
the Hindu religion for this blot which was eating into the very vitals of India 
and he was sure when they got out of this curse, they were entitled to swaraj. 
When 22 crores of Hindus were steeped in this Satanic superstition, it was im¬ 
possible for Mussulmans to make progress independent of Hindus. He there¬ 
fore urged upon the people of Srirangam who had such magnificent temples 
which should constantly remind them of their duty to banish the idea of 
untouchability. 

The Hindu, 22-9-1921 



68. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, SRIRANGAM 

September 20, 1921 


FRIENDS, 

I thank you sincerely for the beautiful address, I call it beauti¬ 
ful because it is printed on leaves. The beauty of it is, let me tell 
you, somewhat marred in that you have written your address or 
printed it not in your own language, or the national language, Hindu¬ 
stani, but in a language which has really no place in our national 
intercourse. English is a language of diplomacy and of international 
commerce, I know you will not misunderstand me because I 
may request use of the English language as one of the greatest of 
world languages. I think that there is a great deal in the English 
literature which we could learn with profit. But even as dirt is 
described as matter ‘‘misplaced” so also is our use of English in 
the wrong place as here obnoxious. Each time I have to use 
English in order to transmit my thoughts to my countrymen and 
each time I hear English in our mutual intercourse, I feel deeply 
the sting of ever-growing humiliation. And so, as you know, I 
have collected from our Marwari friends Rs. 50,000 for Hindi 
propaganda in your Presidency. I do hope, therefore, that instead 
of making a vain effort to attain eloquence in the English language 
we shall strive earnestly to become eloquent in our own vernaculars 
and in the national language. In these days of unbelief it is a 
rare thing for one to hear the beautiful music of the Sanskrit 
language. I tell you, although the verses were unfortunately in 
my own praise, I did not mind enjoying the Sanskrit verses so 
beautifully pronounced by the blind poet under that leaf cottage. 
If we really love our country we must cultivate a taste for all 
that is good, for all that is noble in our country. It, therefore, 
grieves me when I see our women coming out of our homes 
bedecked in foreign garments coloured in all kinds of fantastic 
manner. You with your bare clean bodies and with your tildk^ 
on the forehead are beautiful to look at. But I despair of our 
country when I see even you hugging foreign cloth. You who 
seem to be leading a state of happy and prosperous life in this 
little happy island, little realize what the introduction of the videshi 
clothes has meant to India. It has meant literal ruin and star¬ 
vation to millions of Indian homes. Bad as is our military drain 


^ Vermilion marks 
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and the drain in the shape of pensions given to men who have not 
made India their home, bad as is the drain in the shape of home 
charges^, nothing had so emasculated the nation as its enforced 
idleness by the deprivation of cloth manufacture. This disappearan¬ 
ce of the second large source of revenue to India had driven 
thousands of women to a life of shame and degradation. It has 
unfitted us to resist the ravages of famine and disease. And so wc 
have in India the unparalleled phenomenon of many millions of 
men who are undergoing semi-starvation but who are as cultured 
as any on the face of the earth living in almost perpetual bondage 
under one lakh of Englishmen. If your outward sympathy is an 
expression of the inner, and if you miss the presence of the Ali 
Brothers as I do, you will have no hesitation about discarding 
your garments made of foreign yam and even the most learned 
among you taking to the spinning-wheel as a sacrament. Further, 
if the outer symbols of your Hinduism are an earnest of your inner 
purity, you will get rid of the curse of untouchabihty. As a 
sanatani Hindu I venture to assert that there is no warrant for un- 
touchability in Hinduism. I am surprised that it has assumed a 
virulent form in this land of Shankara and Ramanuja. I assure you, 
you have misread the teachings of these great men if you consider 
that they would have regarded the very shadow of a Panchama 
brother to be a pollution. I hope, therefore, that you will exor¬ 
cize the demon of untouchabihty from your midst and embrace the 
Panchama as a blood brother. That ours is a movement of self¬ 
purification is apparent from the fact that the drink evil is dis¬ 
appearing from us. I congratulate you on your share in the cam¬ 
paign. I hope that you will put forth greater effort in all direc¬ 
tions and give your full quota to swadeshi, temperance, and un¬ 
touchabihty. 

The Hindu, 22-9-1921 


69. REPLY TO EDITOR, ^^INDIAN DAILY TELEGRAPH^^ 

[September 21, 1921^ 

Mr. Gandhi has replied to another set of questions put to him by Mr. J. 
M. Mackenzie, editor of the Indian Daily Telegraph. 

[question] 1 : Do you think that the South African republic deserves 
kicking for withholding the one demand which India went to the Imperial 

^ Payments made in England for so-called services by Enghshmen 
2 Released on this date from Lucknow by the Associated Press of India 
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Conference to seek and can you not pay a fresh visit to the land of your early 
triumphs in order that the whole of India may rest satisfied? 

[answer :] The question in India is really an enlarged edition 
of the South African. If I succeed here, the other is automatically 
solved. 

2 : As you have not yet gained self-mastery, can you realize and mark the 
riigma.1 state of the rest of us tossed about by climate which is so thoroughly 
debauching? 

Being imperfect I do realize the imperfections of my fellow- 
beings and hence my belief in non-violence. 

3 ; Do you fear that the awesome fate of Russian people may overtake 
your beloved country, if you compel it to part with everything but its distressing 
nakedness? 

I do not know the fate of Russia, but I do know Indian. This 
enforced nakedness is being turned into voluntary ... I am prac¬ 
tising my theory and therefore cannot go wrong in my calculations. 

4 : Seeing that both obstinate and pliable fall into the slough of despond, 
don’t you .think that there is something to be said for the methods of Mr. 
Ready-to-halt or even Mr. Facing-both-ways or are you determined to carry 
your bundle to the gate of the City Beautiful'? 

You have given me the choice of two evils. I prefer obstinate 
and pliable to ready-to-halt and facing-both-ways, but I hope I 
belong to neither class. I own I have as my company all those 
lonely gentlemen of whom you have written. You will find in 
the end that I was a light-weight champion. I put away all ray 
bundles at the commencement of the journey. 

5 : As you have collected so much money, do you not feel that country¬ 
side would appreciate a donation from you towards Queen Victoria in honour 
of the sovereign whose love for India must have inspired you with worthy 
feelings at the start of yotir career? 

Can I persuade you to believe that I am engaged in erecting 
much more desirable memorial to the late Queen than the one 
you contemplate? 

6 : In view of the existing conditions, what is your solution for South 
African trouble? 

My solution for South African trouble is to give India what 
she wants. First cast out the beam and the mote will take care 
of itself. 


The Hindu, 22-9-1921 



10. SPEECH IN REPLY TO MUNICIPAL ADDRESS, 
DINDIGUL 


September 21, 1921 

CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OF DINDIGUL, 

I thank you sincerely for the address that you have given 
me and the sentiments contained therein. I can only expect your 
address as a manifestation of your desire to associate yourselves 
fully with the spirit of self-sacrifice that is spreading throughout the 
length and breadth of India. As I said elsewhere, I venture to 
point out to you here also three things which you can tackle use¬ 
fully and without the slightest injury to our political status and that 
is temperance, swadeshi and untouchability. You are the custo¬ 
dians of the health and the interests of the citizens of Dindigul 
. . . and your Pmchama brethren whom you represent in the Muni¬ 
cipal Council . . . and therefore you should get rid of untouch¬ 
ability which is one of the ways to obtain swaraj for India. Similarly 
it is open to you to organize boycott of foreign clothes and the 
manufacture of swadeshi clothes in a manner in which any authority 
can do satisfactorily because you control the citizens of Dindigul 
and also in the teetotal campaign. I can only hope that by per¬ 
sonal example and by passing resolutions in your Council and 
resetting the whole machinery, you will achieve these three 
objects ... I thank you once more for the address. 

The Hindu, 26-9-1921 


71. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, DINDIGUD 

September 21, 1921 

The citizens of Dindigul presented Mahatmaji with purse in aid of the 
Smyrna and the Tilak Swaraj Fund. Mahatma Gandhi then made the following 
speech which was translated into Tamil by Dr. T. S. S. Rajan : 

When I saw your representatives in Trichinopoly insisting upon 
Maulana Saheb and myself coming to this town, I thought you 
would show me some extraordinary results of non-co-operation. I 
had expected you all to be dressed in khaddar homespun and home- 

t At the maidan near the Rock 
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woven. I had expected to find every house in Dindigul with a 
spinning-wheel. But I find only much noise and enthusiasm 
here ... If we want swaraj or the release of Ali Brothers and 
their comrades, our enthusiasm should be developed in the proper 
channel. You have only three hundred spinning-wheels in Dindi- 
gul; you have a population of thirty thousand of whom ten thousand 
are Mohammedans and twenty thousand are Hindus. Coun ting 
five to a family on an average, you should have at least 6,000 
families here with 6,000 spinning-wheels running from day to day. 
There is no swaraj without swadeshi. Swadeshi means not only 
the production of our country’s needs, but also getting redress 
for the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs in a non-violent way. I 
understand that you are divided into petty factions. There is cer¬ 
tainly no swaraj if everyone wanted to mind his own business 
nor if Hindus wanted to observe their superiority or segregate the 
Panchamas. 

Throughout my travel in this Presidency nothing had oppressed 
me so much as the untouchability. I claim to be a sanatani Hindu 
with a due sense of my responsibility to my religion. I venture 
to say that there is no warrant in Hindu Shastras for untouchability. 
Unless, therefore, we are prepared to give up treating human 
beings as less than dogs, we have no right to swaraj. I have 
given you all the conditions necessary for the attainment of swaraj 
and redress for the Punjab and Khilafat grievances. If the Muslims 
love their Khilafat as much as their lives, if the Muslims and their 
Hindu brethren love Ali Brothers and if the Hindus and the Muslims 
want swaraj they should all take to spinning and weaving. Let 
Hindus and Muslims treat one another as their blood-brothers and 
whilst each remains firm in his faith, each must sacrifice for the 
other, that we should all be non-violent in spite of the gravest 
provocation that we might receive, that Hindus should put an 
end to untouchability and embrace their Panchama brethren. I 
don’t want you to eat and drink with them or have inter-mar¬ 
riages. But your Hinduism demands you to give an equal right 
to all human beings. I want you to give the Panchama the same 
right which any human being has a right to ask of you and 
which you claim from all the rest. These conditions being fulfilled, 
I have not a shadow of doubt that we will have swaraj within this 
year. May Grod help us in our attempts. 

The HindUf 26-9-1921 



72. SPEECH AT MADURA 


September 21, 1921 

FRIENDS, 

I thank you for these addresses this evening. We cannot attain 
swaraj by presentation of ten thousand addresses even. It makes 
me very sad to hear all this noise and I do not propose to tax 
you with words which would tackle your patience. You say in 
your addresses that this is a dharma war. Demonstrations and 
noise of this kind are against swaraj. I am sorry I caiiie to Madura 
to see all this babble. I hope your leaders will tell you what 
your duty is for the attainment of swaraj. If you want dharnaa raj 
in India you must work your spinning-wheel which is a sign of peace 
and Hindu-Muslim unity. You should remove untouchability 
because the religion does not allow it. You should see that 
drinking is completely stopped. I hope your leaders would advise 
on all these points. 

The Hindu, 26-9-1921 


73. NOTES 
Bengal 

Bengal is a big province, and the reader will not be surprised 
if he finds these notes predominantly devoted to Bengal doings. 
I have not hesitated to say in private conversations, that in point 
of swadeshi, of all the provinces Bengal stands at the bottom. The 
mass appearance in a Bengal village or town does not wear the 
swadeshi stamp. Khadi is least in evidence in Bengal. But the 
signs of a commg revival are not wanting. The charkha has not 
taken deep root as yet, as it has done elsewhere. But it is be¬ 
coming general everywhere. I saw it in its diminutive form at 
Silchar and Sylhet. It is almost a toy. It is good enough for 
spinning, but its yield is very little. It was more in evidence at 
Chittagong, and of a better type. They have devised an ingen¬ 
ious little portable thing which the boys and girls like. It is neat, 
beautiful and cheap. But like the Silchar pattern it does not 
give as much yam as the original type. In Barisal, on the other 
hand, we saw a clever contrivance in which you move the wheel 
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with a pedal. They were not able to give me the yield of the 
machine. But, I should not be surprised if it gives as much as 
the ancient wheel. All these inventions show that the rentio^ is 
growing in popularity and has come to stay. In Barisal, moreover, 
it was a pleasure to see very fine and even yarn, turned out by the 
boys of the National School. The quantity displayed was not to 
be despised. The weaving shed in Barisal appeared to be nice, 
neat and roomy. The looms were all fly-shuttle after the Serampur 
style. The organizers have under their control nearly 80 looms. 
In an adjoining room they had stock worth about Rs. 15,000. 
They have not yet leamt the absolute necessity of using only hand- 
spun yarn both for warp and wdbf. I do urge upon all Congress 
organizations the paramount necessity of their using only hand-spun 
yam for both warp and woof. The mixed thing has already be¬ 
come marketable. And the Congress workers need not—ought 
not to—^waste their time over things which an ordinary trader 
can attend to. 

But, of course, these looms and the few wheels I saw cannot 
clothe Bengal. Arid Bengal cannot help the swaraj movement, 
if it has to depend upon Bombay and Ahmedabad for the cloth 
supply. Just as a man forced to be hungry cannot be induced 
to think of God, so may not millions of Bengalis forced to remain 
in a state of semi-starvation, think of or appreciate swaraj. The 
first indispensable condition of swaraj is, that each province be¬ 
comes self-contained for its food and clothing. 

But Bengal will not lag behind when once she is fully awaken¬ 
ed. She has a fine imagination. Her villages retain their simplicity. 
Her sons are clever and pushful, her daughters graceful, simple and 
lovely. Both men and women are intensely religious'. Their 
faith is ennobling. The memory of the charkha is still alive. 
Bengal has but to realize, that she manufactured the finest fabrics 
not merely for herself, not merely for India but for the outside 
world as well, and she will beat her own past record, glorious as 
it is. Bengal is beginning to realize, that if her millions of women 
have forgotten the art of spinning, no other activity has replaced 
it, and that the root cause of her poverty as well as of the rest 
of India, is the enforced idleness of her peasantry. I feel sure, 
that Bengal is about to understand the full message of the spinning- 
wheel, and then she will take India by storm. 

As a fiiend said, Bengal has to unlearn much. Like several 
other provinces, she has not a clean slate to write upon. She has 

1 Spinning-wheel 
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for instance to unlearn that cloth woven in Dacca from foreign 
yam is swadeshi. 

Of Strikes 

The Assam-Bengal Railway and the steamer strikes were out 
of the ordinary, the first attempt, as I have found, to have strikes 
out of sympathy for those outside labour unions. The strikes were 
therefore sympathetic, humanitarian or political. I had the pleasure 
of meeting the strikers all over the railway line, but specially 
at Gauhati, Chittagong and Barisal. Having talked to them 
freely, I have come to the conclusion, that the people did not fully 
realize the cost of their undertaking. But having embarked on the 
strike, they have endeavoured to suffer the consequences. It is 
always dangerous and uncharitable for an outsider to say, what 
he would have done if he had the handling of a situation. But 
if one may hazard an opinion, I think that the labourers were not 
ready for a philanthropic strike. In my opinion the labourers and 
artisans of India have not yet arrived at that degree of national 
consciousness, which is necessary for successful sympathetic strikes. 
The fault is ours. We, who have interested ourselves in national 
service, have not until recently studied the wants and aspirations 
of these classes, nor taken the trouble of informing them of the 
political situation. We have hitherto believed, that only those who 
had passed through high schools and colleges were fit to take part 
in national work. It is hardly therefore proper to expect the 
labouring and the artisan class all of a sudden to appreciate, and 
sacrifice themselves for, interests outside their own. We may not 
exploit them for political or any other ends. The best service we 
can render them and take from them at the present stage is to 
teach them self-help, to give them an idea of their own duties and 
rights, and put them in a position to secure redress of their own 
just grievances. Then and not till then are they ready for political, 
national or humanitarian service. 

Any premature precipitation of sympathetic strikes must 
therefore result in infinite harm to our cause. In the programme 
of non-violence, we must rigidly exclude the idea of gaining any¬ 
thing by embarrassing the Government. If our activity is pure 
and that of the Government impure, the latter is embarrassed by 
our purity, if it does not itself become pure. Thus, a movement of 
purification benefits both parties. 'V^ereas a movement of mere 
destruction leaves the destroyer unpurified, and brings him down 
to the level of those whom he seeks to destroy. 

Even our sympathetic strikes therefore have to be strikes of 
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self-purification, i.e., non-co-operation. And so, when we declare 
a strike to redress a wrong, we really cease to take part in the 
wrong, and thus leave the wrongdoer to his own resources in 
other words enable him to see the folly of continuing the wrong. 
Such a strike can only succeed when behind it is the fixed deter¬ 
mination not to revert to service. 

Speakmg, therefore, as one having handled large successful 
strikes, I repeat the following maxims, already stated in these 
p^es, for the guidance of all strike leaders : 

1. There should be no strike without a real grievance. 

2. There should be no strike, if the persons concerned are 
not able to support themselves out of their own savings or by 
engaging in some temporary occupation, such as carding, spinning 
and weaving. Strikers should never depend upon public sub¬ 
scriptions or other charity. 

3. Strikers must fix an unalterable minimum demand, and 
declare it before embarking upon their strike. 

A strike may fail in spite of a just grievance and the ability of 
strikers to hold out indefinitely, if there are workers to replace 
them. A wise man, therefore, will not strike for increase of wages 
or other comforts, if he feels that he can be easily replaced. But 
a philanthropic or patriotic man will strike in spite of supply 
being greater than the demand, when he feels for and wishes to 
associate himself with his neighbour’s distress. Needless to say, 
there is no room in a civil strike of the nature described by me for 
violence in the shape of intimidation, incendiarism or otherwise. I 
should therefore be extremely sorry to find, that the recent de¬ 
railment near Chittagong was due to mischief done by any of the 
strikers. Judged by the tests suggested by me, it is clear that the 
friends of the strikers should never have advised them to apply 
for or receive Congress or any other public funds for their support. 
The value of the strikers’ sympatliy was diminished to the extent, 
that they received or accepted financial aid. The merit of a sym¬ 
pathetic strike lies in the inconvenience and the loss suffered by the 
sympathizers. 

As to what should be done now for or by the striken, who 
have in spite of threats and temptations manfully held out—and 
they are more than 50 per cent—I have already given my opinion 
to the Bengal Provindal Congress Committee. And by that I wish 
to abide. If the strikers struck on the sole issue of sympathy for 
the outraged coolies at Chandpur and without intimidating their 
brethren, they had every moral right to do so, and they showed 
an unexpected measure of patriotism and fellow-feeling, I hope 
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that they will refuse to rejoin service, until the Government have 
fully and frankly apologized, and refunded to the parties concerned 
the monies paid for the repatriation of the coolies. 

Mischievous Assiduity 

"piere is a District Propaganda Committee at Barisal, which 
certmnly deserves credit, if mere assiduity is any passport to 
credit. Experience, however, shows, that assiduity, when it is mis¬ 
chievous, commands not credit, but incurs discredit. Such, it 
seems to me, is the activity of the District Propaganda Committee of 
Barisal. It is avowedly against non-co-operation. When we reach¬ 
ed Barisal, a registered letter was delivered to me containing certain 
questions for me to answer at the public meeting, that was to be 
addressed by Maulana Mahomed Ali and me. The questions 
were printed. They were delivered to me personally by hand 
also. I answered every one of the questions fully. The next day, 
to my surprise, I had a report of the answers presented to me for 
correction. The report was a caricature of my answers. Then 
followed a messenger, who handed me another batch of papers for 
reading and explaining. And yet up to today I do not know the 
author of these communications. They were all unsigned. I have 
never known such irresponsibility on the part of a public body. I 
was informed that the work was all done by Government oflBcials, 
and therefore, at public expense. I missed in all this attention shown 
to me the slightest desire for enlightenment or attempt to convince 
me of my error. It would have been something, if the Committee 
had invited me and my companions to a discussion. It would have 
been still better, if being a public body it had taken advantage of 
our presence to bring the parties together. The only thing I dis¬ 
covered in this assiduous attention was an unholy desire to dis¬ 
credit the work of local non-co-operators. I read this activity in 
the Ught of what I have seen during my Bengal tour. There seems 
to me to be wilful and malicious misrepresentation of non-co-opera¬ 
tion and non-co-operators. I find misrepresentation of my views. 
Sentences are torn from my speeches and distorted. The latest is 
the exploiting of the interview I had the privilege of having with 
the Poet. Fanciful and unauthorized reports have appeared in the 
Press. Whilst there was nothing secret about it, the interview has 
been considered to be a secret. It almost appears to be an at¬ 
tempt to divide us. But it must fail. The Poet is too great to 
be touched. Non-co-operators must resolutely refuse to believe 
anything that is imputed to him. There are difierences of opinion 
between us. They do not affect my regard for the Poet in any 
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way whatsoever. The Poet is as good a lover of India as I claim 
to be, and that love is an all-sufficing bond between us. I must 
therefore resolutely refuse to be drawn into the controversy raging 
round the interview. 

But to return to the questions. In spite of my feeling that the 
questions were mischievously put, I answered them, as I have 
said, at the public meeting. I do not propose to reproduce my 
answers here in detail. But the reader will find the questions them¬ 
selves interesting and showing the manner of the precious [ 5 ic] 
propaganda. 

[question:] 1. You have denounced political strikes. Your followers here 
have supported the steamer strike, and spent thousands of rupees from Congress 
funds in feeding the strikers. Is this right? 

[answer :] See my remarks on strikes. 

2. Many himdred boys have left schools and colleges under your orders, 
and now spend their time, insulting and intimidating peaceful and law-abiding 
people. What is going to be the future of these boys? How will they earn 
their living? 

If the boys are insulting and intimidating, it is wrong. I do 
not believe many of them are. The future of the boys is bright, 
in that they are now free. They will earn their living by the sweat 
of their brow. They can still receive and are receiving literary 
training. 

3. You have condemned hartals. Your followers here have declared 
several hartals, and instigated the shop-keepers to refuse to sell goods to 
Government ofiBlcers and loyalists. Do you condemn this? 

I have never condemned all hartals. When there is a hartal, 
no one can be served. But it would be wrong to exclude from 
service special classes or persons. It is true that hartals should only 
be declared on the rarest occasions. 

4. During the recent hartal the non-co-operators prevented the municipal 
sweepers from working for two days, stopped the water supply and caused 
great danger to the health of the people. Was this right? 

I fear that the information contained in the question is at 
least partially true. We do not want to deprive our opponents of 
the necessary social services. They must be rendered to all, even 
as the sun gives his heat to all without distinction. 

5. Babu Sharat Kumar Ohosh, after his arrest for inciting the crowd to 
insult loyalists, said that there must be no water, light, or sweeper service 
in the town, and the place should be turned into a burning ground. Was he 
right or wrong in saying this? 
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I have since read Babu Sharat Kumar Ghosh’s speech supplied 
by the Committee. There are passages in the speech, which bear 
the meaning sought to be put upon it. But from the glowing 
accounts I have received about Sharat Babu’s very high character 
and spirituality, I must refuse to believe, that there is violence in 
Sharat Babu. I feel sure that if he has committed a slip, he will 
be the first person to acknowledge his mistake. 

6. All these things were done in your name by persons who shouted 
Gandhi Maharaj hi jau Do you approve of it? If not, how will you prevent 
your followers from doing such wrong in future? 

My ‘followers”, I hope, are assimilating the spirit of non¬ 
violence. But if it ever comes to pass that fhey^ under cover of 
non-violence resort to violence, I hope to find myself the first 
victim of their violence, but if by a stroke of ill-luck or by my 
own cowardice I find myself alive, the snow-white Himalayas 
will claim me as their own, 

7, 8 & 9 ; Is there enough swadeshi cloth in the country to clothe the 
inhabitants? Will not the boycott of foreign cloth raise the price? Is not the 
price too high already ? Will not this boycott cause great hardship to the poor 
and inevitably lead to ^a^hlooting, as happened before? Are not the inhabi¬ 
tants of Khulna in need of cloth already? Will this boycott help them? Is it 
right to bum cloth which might be given to relieve their distress? 

Did not the Bombay mill-owners make vast profits from high price of doth 
during the war because foreign cloth was scarce? If there is boycott now, 
will not they make greater profits? Is it right to take money from the poor 
and give it to the rich? 

All great nations depend on foreign trade. If imports are stopped, exports 
will also stop and Indian traders will be ruined. Do you desire this?. Do you 
wish India to be a strong nation or a weak one? 

These questions are either due to gross ignorance or malice. 
All these questions on swadeshi have been answered in these pages 
with sufficient detail. If the District Propaganda Committee will, 
instead of raising such questions, simply concentrate on multiplying 
spinning-wheels and looms, there will be enough cloth and to spare, 
for famines will practically be things of the past. Is it not a money 
famine in Klhulna? If the people had money, they could get 
rice. They are able-bodied enough to work the wheel and the 
loom. Every one of them can by the spinning-wheel earn enough 
for food. Yes, indeed, the Bombay mill-owners did make profits 
before. But the present swadeshi scheme requires every province 


^ Bazaar 
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to manufacture its own cloth and spin its own yarn. Boycott of 
foreign cloth does not mean boycott of all foreign trade. India 
will certainly import what she requires for her growth, and export 
what she does not need. India cannot well be weaker dr more 
helpless than she is today. Swadeshi, thank God, is removing that 
weakness. 

10. How much of the crore of rupees for the Tilak Swai-aj Fund has been 
actually realized? How much only promised? How much already promised 
for schools, colleges, hospitals, charity, etc., and not really available for general 
purposes of swaraj? How much subscribed by Bombay mill-owncra in hopes 
of reaping great profits from foreign cloth boycott ? 

The accounts of the Fund will be duly published. The framer 
of the question will be interested to know, that the Bombay mill- 
owners did not subscribe much. Only one, Maulana Haji Yusuf 
Sobani, gave a handsome sum, because he is a staunch non-co¬ 
operator and has given his son to the cause. The majority of the 
mill-owners gave nothing. 

There is one thing I should add. I heard, whilst at Barisal, 
that Surendra Babu, when he went to Barisal, was hooted. I was 
deeply grieved to hear this. Non-co-operators cannot hoot anyone 
—^not their worst enemy. Hooting after all is a form of violence. 
But to hoot Surendranath Baneijea* is to forget ourselves. We 
differ from him today. But we may not forget his past services. 
He was at one time the idol of Bengal. He gave voice to our 
sentiments. May we now hoot him? Surely, every leader who 
differs from us is not an enemy of the country. We may not 
attend his meetings. Having attended, we may even oppose bim 
But our opposition and dissent must be courteously and even re¬ 
spectfully expressed, especially when it is a veteran leader whom 
we oppose. 

Christian Non-co-operators 
A Christian student writes : 

Though we are Christian students, you are our national leader, and 
we feel that we ought to leam from you what India stands for and what 
.is her spiritual heritage. Will you therefore send me your criticism of 
Western Christianity with constructive suggestions regai'ding organiza¬ 
tion, worship and ministry? 

My inquirer did not know that he was taking me beyond my 
depth. It is a pleasure to me, however, that Indian Christians are 

^ 1848-1925j one of the founders of the Indian National Congress and 
its president in 1895 and 1902 
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taking growing interest in the national movement. I know, that 
hundreds of poor Christians in Bombay paid what they could to the 
Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund. I know that several educated 
Christians are devoting their splendid talents to national work. 
I propose, therefore, to satisfy my inquirer—^not in the way he 
would have me to—^but in the only way I can. 

India of the near future stands for perfect toleration of all 
religions. Her spiritual heritage is simple living and high think¬ 
ing. I consider Western Christianity in its practical working a 
negation of Christ’s Christianity. I cannot conceive Jesus, if he 
was living in the flesh in our midst, approving of modem Christian 
organizations, public worslup or modern ministry. If Indian 
Christians will simply cling to The Sermon on . the Mount, which 
was delivered not merely to the peaceful disciples but a groaning 
world, they would not go wrong, and they would find that no 
religion is false, and that if they act according to their lights 
and in the fear of God, they would not need to worry about or¬ 
ganizations, forms of worship and ministry. The Pharisees had all 
that, but Jesus would have none of it, for they were using their 
office as a cloak for hypocrisy and worse. Co-operation with forces 
of Good and non-co-operation with forces of Evil are the two 
things we need for a good and pure life, whether it is called 
Hindu, Muslim or Christian. 

What to Do? 

I have dealt with the arrest of Maulana Mahomed Ali at length 
in a leading article*. Therein I have mentioned only those 
things which are absolutely indispensable for gaining swaraj during 
the year. But there are many other things which we can do to 
hasten the advent of swaraj. 

For instance, title-holders can renounce titles, lawyers can 
suspend practice, grown-up students can leave schools and colleges 
and take to spinning, and councillors can resign their seats. 

This is a war between religion and irreligion. We are there¬ 
fore expected to give up drink, gambling and incontinence. Untouch- 
ability is Satan’s device. We must ^ve that up. Then there is 
swaraj even before the end of October. I look upon this arrest as 
God’s gift. Let us make the best use of it. 

What Not to Do? 

And just as these are so many things that each one of us can 
and should do, there are some things that we dare not do. We 

» Vide “The Last Act?”, 22-9-1921. 
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may not proclaim hartal. We may not burn public buildings, we 
may not kill anybody, we may not swear at anybody. We may 
not quarrel among ourselves, we may not be intolerant towards 
those who do not see eye to eye with us. Our tolerance will gain 
more recruits to our cause than our intolerance. “There is no 
compulsion in religion” is as true in the matter of “forcible con¬ 
versions” to the doctrine of non-co-operation as to Islam. We must 
not fear anything and anybody except our weaknesses. 

My Testimony 

Friends are asking me, whether I do not consider it a breach 
of faith on the part of the Viceroy to have countenanced the 
arrest of Maulana Mahomed Ali. I cannot accuse Lord Reading 
of a breach of faith, because his assurance as to waiving of prose¬ 
cution was gratuitous. But it is certainly up to him to show 
clearly the new circumstances that have arisen since his Simla 
speech to justify Maulana Mahomed All’s arrest. Of course, he 
did not expect the Maulana to seal his lips or to water down his 
speeches. The apology was an act of brave and fearless men. They 
expressed regret, if in a heated moment they had used an ex¬ 
pression that might mean incitement to violence. I know the 
Brothers to be brave, honest and godfearing. Ever since the 
famous statement, Maulana Mahomed Ali has been travelling with 
me. He has made many speeches. But whilst he has been strong 
in every one of them, he has been careful to preach non-violence. 
His work on behalf of non-violence in private has been more solid 
still. The Brothers have been preaching the non-violence of the 
strong. They have practised what they have preached. The 
Government of Madras knew, that we were proceeding upon an 
errand of peace. They knew that Maulana Mahomed Ali was 
bound to preach Hindu-Muslim unity. His message would have 
reached the Moplahs, and their fanaticism might have received a 
check. If he had been permitted to go to the disturbed area, 
he would have ensured peace without the loss of a single drop of 
blood. But that would have irreparably damaged the prestige of 
the Government and demonstrated the triumph of non-violence. 

Proof 

If proof be wanted in support of my inference, it is supplied by 
the letter received by me from the Chief Secretary on my arrival 
in Madras. This is the text : 

In the event of your proposing to visit Malabar District, I am direct¬ 
ed to inform you that the military authorities consider that the condition 
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prevailing in the area under martial law make it undesirable that you 
should enter or stay therein. In this view His Excellency the Govemor- 
in-Council concurs. I am further directed to tell you that the military 
authorities have issued instructions) that should you go to the martial 
law area, you should be turned back. 

The Government have hitherto credited me with good inten¬ 
tions. They have professed no distrust of my motives. Every¬ 
body has testified to the fact, that my presence has everywhere a 
peaceful effect. This prevention order—^for order it undoubtedly is 
—forces upon me the inference, that the Government do not want 
peace, that they do not want exposure of the exaggerations indulged 
in their behalf, and what is the worst of all, they do not want to 
stop the second edition of the Punjab that is being enacted in 
unhappy Malabar. 

The Crime of Wearing Khadi 

I propose to give only one illustration of what I mean. 
Respectable young men have had their khadi vests and caps tom 
firom them, and had to witness their being burnt. One man had his 
cap spat into, and was then forced to wear it. Is there here a 
change of heart or of methods? I have many other stories of 
atrocities. But I do not repeat them for want of verification. 
Even men, who were known to have prevented looting, etc., have been 
arrested, simply because they were Congressmen. So respectable a 
man as Mr. Keshava Menon of Calicut has been prevented fix)m 
leaving Calicut. The order was served on him after my visit 
was announced. In what way could public safety be injured by 
Mr. Menon’s leaving the disturbed area? From all the accounts I 
have received, Mr. Thomas, the author of the Malabar troubles, 
is copying Sir Michael O’Dwyeri without possessing the latter’s 
firankness. Perhaps he is tongue-tied. I am doing him an in¬ 
justice. The Governor of Madras has taken up the position of 
Lord Chelmsford. He leaves everything to his lieutenant. 

Picketing and Love 

A writer in the public Press indignantly asks : “How can I 
reconcile picketing with my doctrine of love? Is not picketing 
a form of violence or undue pressure?” It can be that certainly. 
It has been that in several cases, I am sorry to say. But it has 
been also an act of love, I know. Several sisters and young lads 

' Lieut.-Govemor of Punjab, 1913-19; responsible for Jallianwala Ba^ 
tragedy 
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have gone on picketing purely out of love. Nobody has accused 
me of hatred against Marwaris. Nobody can possibly accuse 
Sheth Jamnalalji of hatred against his own caste-men and fellow- 
merchants. And yet both he and I are countenancing picketing 
of Marwari foreign cloth shops. When a daughter stands guard 
over her erring father, she does it purely out of love. The fact is, 
that there arc certain acts that are common to all classes of men. 
And when they are not in themselves objectionable, the motive 
alone decides their quality. My own position becomes complica¬ 
ted by reason of my having to invite and rely upon the co-opera¬ 
tion of those who are not all actuated by motives of affection. 

Under Swaraj 

Another writer, pointing to the Moplah outbreak, shows, that 
swaraj of the non-co-operator’s dream can only be Moplah raj. 
I suggest a better inference. What the present Government in its 
essence is, is most forcibly brought home to us by the Moplah 
outbreak. Three tilings arc absolutely clear : 

1. In spite of all the most modem weapons of destruction at 
its disposal, the Government has not been able to protect life and 
property. It is no answer that they restored order after the event. 

2. In spite of long rule the Government has criminally failed 
to make Moplahs peaceful citizens. 

3. Whilst on the one hand they have failed to discipline 
Moplah valour and harness it for purposes of peace and God, 
they have taken no care to train the Hindus for self-protection from 
their lawless countrymen. 

Non-co-operators have not yet attained swaraj. Whilst they 
may be charged with inability to have acquired control over all 
the forces of evil, they cannot honestly be credited ivith the happen¬ 
ings in Malabar. Assume that the non-co-operators fomented 
troubles, it was the duty of the Government to forestall them 
and prevent disorders. The clearest way of forestalling would have 
been to redress the wrongs on which non-co-operators have so 
successfully hung their theme. 

It is however easy enough to say what swaraj would be like 
under non-co-operation regime. In the first place, no cause 
would be given for such grave discontent to the people. In the 
second place, Moplahs would have been brought under healthy 
influence, and thirdly, in the event nevertheless of outbreaks, peace¬ 
makers would have gone out at considerable risk to themselves to 
restore peace. The unequal contest such as is now going on would 
be impossible under swaraj. 
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“Malice Aforethought” 

It is useful for governments to attribute previous malice to 
their critics. But in Madras I have come across a clear case of 
previous malice on the part of the Government. They have 
arrested the printer, the proprietor, the publisher and three editors 
of an article published in May last in a Tamil paper called 
Deshabkaktan. To an average reader the article is an exhortation 
to observe non-violence. The Viceregal declaration on the Ali 
Brothers’ statement had led everyone to suppose, that there were 
to be no prosecutions for anti-Govemment writings, so long as there 
was no violence in them. But the fact of the prosecution does 
not much matter. It marks, let us say, a change in the policy. 
After all the Viceroy’s was not a declaration to bind him for 
eternity. What is malicious is the prosecution of the innocent 
printer, publisher, proprietor and all the three editors. They could 
have found out the actu^ writer and punished him. If they did 
not know the writer’s name, they could have called upon the 
declared editor to disclose the name of the writer. But under the 
pretence of prosecuting for alleged sedition, they wanted to stop 
the publication of an influential vernacular newspaper. If all the 
six men charged were to defend themselves, they might be dis¬ 
charged. That would not matter to the Government. Their 
object was to crush the Deshabkaktan by any means whatsoever. 
They have succeeded and are happy. I call this malice afore¬ 
thought. The Press Act may go. But the spirit behind it abides. 

The Congress Not a Show 

I observe complaints about the wise action of the Reception 
Committee in limiting the issue of vistors’ tickets to three thousand. 
In my opinion, even three thousand visitors are too many, if we 
wish to treat the Congress not as an annual show but a business 
assembly meeting year after year to settle the nation’s programme 
for the P Tism'ng twelve months. The limitation of the number of 
delegates presupposed a limitation of the number of visitors. It is 
impossible in an unwieldy assembly to carry on calm debates and 
take votes. I cannot therefore help feeling, that the Reception 
Committee was quite right in fixing a limit for visitors’ tickets. 

But this does not mean, that the aimual gathering should lose 
its demonstrative character. The Reception Committee is therefore 
organizing lectures on popular subjects not only by the prominent 
Congressmen but also by other noted speakers. An instructive 
Swadeshi exhibition is being arranged. There will be sacred con¬ 
certs too for the spectators. I believe that the Committee is provid- 
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ing for one lakh of spectators. Every encouragement will be given 
to the people to visit Ahmedabad during the season, and adequate 
instruction and amusement will be provided for them without in 
any way interfering with the business part of the programme. Thus 
the ideal the Reception Committee has kept before itself is, by 
separating the business from the show, to emphasize both. 

Repression in Sind 

Here is a wire received from Sind which speaks for itself; 

Repression in Sind increasing. Public fiim. On 24th August Maharaj 
Dwarka of Dadu was sentenced to one yeai'’s imprisonment. On 9th 
Maulvi Fatehali of Karachi got one year. On 3rd September Sheikh 
Abdul Majid got 2 years and Mahai’aj Vishnu Sharma, editor of the Hindu 
three years. Besides several pickets at Karachi and Sukkar have been sent 
to jail. 

Besides this, I have cuttings from newspapers describing the 
horrible state of repression going on in that Province. I can only 
hope, that with the increase of repression there will also be an 
increase in the determination of the people to gain swaraj during 
the year. Not sacrifice so much as intelligence and hard work 
are wanted to complete our programme. 

The Impassable Barrier 

The existence of untouchability must remain an impassable 
barrier in the path of our progress, which we must break down 
with supreme effort. There seems to be a lurking thought with 
many of us, that we can gain swaraj and keep untouchability. They 
do not even see the contradiction inherent in the thought. Swaraj 
is as much for the “untouchable” as for the “touchable”, A corres¬ 
pondent from Narayanavaram writes : 

In our parts Panchamas are very badly treated by the Hindus, especially 
the Brahmins. In the villages they are not allowed to go about the 
streets inhabited by Brahmins. They must stand at a considerable dis¬ 
tance when speaking to Brahmins. 

Read “Sahibs” for “Brahmins” and “Indians” for “Panchamas*’, 
and see how you feel. And yet I have no doubt, that some Sahibs 
are infinitely better than some Brahmins. God will not let us 
have swaraj so long as we treat a brother as an outcaste by reason 
of his birth. A man’s karma is responsible for what he is, they say. 
But my karma does not compel me to throw stones at a sinner. 
Religion is made to uplift and not to keep a man crushed under 
the weight of his karma. It is a prostitution of the grand doctrine 
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of karma to consign a man of lowly birth to perdition. Rama felt 
privileged to find himself honoured by a fisherman. The Hindu 
religion is replete with illustrations of great men lifting their 
unfortunate brethren from their miseries. Will not the modern 
Hindus copy their own great men, and once for all rub out the 
blot of untouchability that so defiles Hinduism? 

Young India^ 22-9-1921 


74. ^TRAUDULEMT IMITATIONS^^ 


TO 

The Editor 
rOUNG INDIA 

SIR, 

We beg to draw your attention to the matter published in the 
issue of the 18th August under the heading of “Fraudulent Imitations’*, 
and to request you to clear the ambiguity existing therem. 

Although the Madras letter quoted by you in your above said issue 
only refers to “Khadi sold in Madras at from 10 to 15 annas per yard 
by the Bombay Swadeshi Stores”, still, however, owing to the mention of 
the Bombay Shadeshi Stores therein, many of our customers inquire after it 
andaskfor an explanation, as our Store is generally known by the name 
of “Swadeshi Stores” or “Bombay Swadeshi Stores.” 

It is quite clear to us, that the said letter does not concern us in 
any way, as we have neither a branch nor an agency in Madras, nor do 
we keep such stuff in our Stores; but to remove the doubt or misinterpre¬ 
tation from the mind of our customers and the public in general, we ap¬ 
proach you with this hope and trust, that it will receive your immediate 
attention and you will be pleased to clear the point in your next issue. 

Tours, etc,, 

Manager, 

The Bombay Swadeshi Co-oferattve Stores Co., Ltd. 

I gladly publish the foregoing. My note was certainly based on 
a complaint from Madras. 

Toung Mia, 22-9-1921 
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The much talked of arrest of Maulana Mahomed Ali took 
place at Waltair, whilst we were on our way to Madras, I am 
writing this in the train, just after writing out a few telegrams. 
The train halted at Waltair for over twenty-five minutes. Maulana 
Mahomed Ali and I were going outside the Station to address a 
meeting. Hardly had we gone a few paces from the entrance, when 
I heard the Maulana shouting to me and reading the notice given 
to him, I was a few paces in front of him. Two white men and 
half a dozen Indian police composed the party of arrest. The 
officer in charge would not let the Maulana Wsh reading the 
notice, but grasped his arm and took the Maulana away. With 
a smile on his lips he waved good bye. I understood the mean¬ 
ing. I was to keep the flag flying. May God help me to prove 
worthy of the message of a comrade with whom it was a privilege 
to work. 

I continued my journey to the meeting place. I asked the 
people to remain calm, and fulfil the Congress programme. I then 
retraced my steps, and went where the Maulana was being de¬ 
tained, I asked the officer in charge whether I could see the Mau¬ 
lana. He said he had orders to let his wife and secretary only 
meet him. I saw Begum Mahomed Ali and secretary Mr, Hayat 
coming out of the detention room. 

Waltair is a beauty spot in Andhra. It is a sanatorium, I 
envied the Maulana his arrest at such a lovely place. He was 
contemplating staying at Waltair a few days to rest and complete 
his accounts of the deputation. But the unexpectedly long stay 
in Bengal and the Moplah outbreak had rendered it impossible. 

God had willed it otherwise. He wanted to give the Maulana 
enforced rest. And I know that he is happy in his detention. 

Here is a copy of the warrant of arrest; 

TO 

F. E, Cunningham, Esq.. 

Dbputy Inspector General of Police 

G. I. B. AND Railways 

Madras 

Whereas Mahomed Ali is to be called on to show cause why he 

should not be bound over to keep the peace or to be of good behaviour 

for a period of one year under Sections 107 and 108 Gr. P.C., you are 
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hereby directed to arrest the said Mahomed AH and produce him before 
me. Therein fail not. 


J. R. Huggins 
Dt. Magistrate 

ViZAGAPATAM, 

September 14^ 1921 

Is it not funny, that he who has not only been himself peaceful 
but has endeavoured, and that successfully, to ensure peace among 
others and who has been a pattern of good behaviour, should be 
called upon by an insolent power to be ‘‘bound over to keep the 
peace and be of good behaviour” ? A Government that is evil has 
no room for good men and women except in its prisons. 

What has happened to the younger is bound to happen to the 
elder brother. They call themselves Siamese twins. They are 
inseparable. And if the one has misbehaved, the other un¬ 
doubtedly has. I hope, that by the time this is in print, India 
would have learnt of the Maulana Shaukat All’s arrest. 

In imprisoning Maulana Mahomed Ali, the Government 
has imprisoned the Khilafat. For the two brothers are the truest 
representatives of the Klhilafat. They cannot rest so long as the 
Khalifa remains practically a prisoner and their holy places vir¬ 
tually under non-Muslim control. The imprisonment of either or 
both means a flat refusal to recognize the Khilafat claim. 

The Government will however find, that they have not suc¬ 
ceeded in imprisoning the spirit of the Brothers, and that the 
Khilafat struggle will rage all the fiercer for their imprisonment. 
The spirit of the Brothers will live in every true Hindu and Mus¬ 
sulman who will keep the Khilafat flame steady and shining. 

But the Brothers today stand for more than the Elhilafat. 
They want swaraj and the redress of the Punjab wrong equally 
mth the redress of the Khilafat wrong. They are too honourable 
to sell themselves even for securing the redress of the Khilafat 
mong. To them the three are inextricably mixed up. It cannot 
mil be otherwise, for to grant or to get the one is to grant or to 
get the other. 

For me the imprisonment is a good omen. The Government 
were playing with the thing so long as they were arresting the 
rank and file. Every government that does not wish to yield to 
popular will is bound to arrest popular leaders and attempt to crush 
the popular spirit. With the Indian Government it has become 
the code of honour to arrest and imprison leaders and yield to 
popular will when there is no grace left in the giving, 

XXI-12 
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This imprisonment therefore may safely be regarded as a pre¬ 
liminary to the establishment of swaraj. Only the swaraj parlia¬ 
ment can unlock the jail gate, and relieve the Brothers and tlipjr 
fellow-prisoners with becoming honours. For this is a fight to 
the finish. 

The best tribute we can pay the Brothers and their fellow- 
prisoners is to throw away all doubts, fears and lethargy. We have 
been doubtful as to the value of non-violence and swadeshi for 
attainment of our goal, and our ability to finish the programme 
within the year. We have entertained fear regarding our ability 
to undergo tire necessary sacrifice, and we have been prosecuting 
our programme lazily. Let us imitate the courage, the faith, the 
fearlessness, the truthfulness, and the vigilant incessant activity 
of the Brothers, and we shall certainly attain swaraj. “Therein 
fail not” were the concluding words of the Magistrate’s order. 
Well, the officer in charge “failed not”! Many an English officer, 
be it said to his credit, has lost his life in trying not to fail. The 
Congress and the Khilafat command, mandate, advice, whatever 
it may be called, is: “Therein fail not”. Shall we, during the re¬ 
maining period of grace, so work as to be able to report to the 
Congress, we have “failed not”? The orders are clear: 

1. Be non-violent even under the greatest provocation. 

2. Preserve Hindu-Muslim unity even under the severest 
strain. 

3. Boycott the use of foreign cloth even though you may 
have to be satisfied with the merest loin-cloth and take to hand¬ 
spinning during every odd moment that can be spared. 

When we have carried out these conditions, but not till then, 
are we ready to offer civil disobedience, that will compel obe¬ 
dience from the mightiest Gk)vemment to a people’s wish. 

Xoung India, 22-9-1921 


76. WANTED EXPERTS 

Attacks on hand-spinning notwithstanding, I cling to the 
belief, that swaraj is unattainable without the beautiful art becom¬ 
ing universal in India, The reasoning applied to the proposition 
is incredibly simple, India cannot live unless her homes become 
self-supporting. They cannot become so, unless they have a sup¬ 
plementary occupation. It will, therefore, not avail if all our cloth 
was manufactured in our mills. If hand-spinning became univer¬ 
sal, every home would get a share of the crores and without any 
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complicated machinery being necessary. And India is able to 
manufacture all her own cloth. It is understood, that when spin¬ 
ning becomes universal, the millions of weavers and lakhs of card¬ 
ers will revert to their original occupation. 

This is the economic aspect of hand-spinning. 

It will save our women from forced violation of their purity. 
It will, as it must, do away with begging as a means of livelihood. 
It will remove our enforced idleness. It will steady the mind. And 
I verily believe, that when millions take to it as a sacrament, it 
will turn our faces godward. 

This is the moral aspect of spinning. 

And when it has become miiversal and traffic in foreign cloth 
has become a thing of the past, it is the surest sign that India is 
earnest, sober, and believes in the non-violent and religious charac¬ 
ter of her struggle. 

At present outsiders do not believe in our ability to boycott 
foreign cloth and to manufacture enough for our requirements by 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving. But when it becomes an esta¬ 
blished fact, India’s opinion, too, will become an irresistible force, 
and if necessary, she can then, but not till then, resort to civil dis¬ 
obedience in order to bend a recalcitrant Government to its wiU. 

This is the political aspect. 

Therefore I was sad to see, that in all Bengal I found no one 
who was a spinning-expert and who devoted his whole time and 
attention to nothing but spreading the gospel of hand-spiiming, 
teaching, organizing and advising. I found, that the masses were 
ready to take it up but they did not know how to go about it. What 
is true of Bengal is perhaps true of most provinces. We should have 
in each province a standard charkha and a body of experts to 
whom one can refer for advice and guidance. Much splendid 
talent could be utilized, if there was expert knowledge available. 
Who is to decide upon the utility or otherwise of over fifteen inven¬ 
tions that were exhibited in the National GoUege Hall at Calcutta? 
I saw everywhere different kinds of charkhas in use. But I 
saw no attempt to test the capacity of these wheels. Thousands 
are spinning today in Bengal, but there is nobody to measure 
their work. I therefore advise all Congress Committees to set apart 
at least six men and six women with faith in their mission in this 
direction. They need not look to Satyagraha Ashram for personal 
guidance. What can be given is being imparted through the spe¬ 
cial articles that are being published weekly in these pages. I ask 
those who would become experts to study them with careful atten¬ 
tion. But no one need expect to become an expert by merely study- 
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ing those articles. Practice alone will make one perfect. Millions 
will spin for supplementing their resources, all will spin as a 
sacrament, some must spin for reducing it to a science. These 
latter must spin during the initial stage for eight hours per day. 
And as they spin on, they must match the quality of the yam. They 
must measure every day their output and the exact time they 
have worked. They must leam the process of carding and weav¬ 
ing. They must know the different qualities of cotton, they must 
know the different types of wheels, and they must be able to exe¬ 
cute ordinary repairs. 

We will not attain swaraj, unless we have organized ourselves 
in a methodical, intelligent and co-operative manner. Swadeshi 
means non-co-operation in the second great department of national 
life. 

We are boycotting because we are now ready for manufacture 
of our cloth by hand-spinning and hand-weaving. But we will not 
be able to sustain the boycott, unless each one of us becomes a 
spinner during the transition period, and unless each province 
begins to organize its own production. This cannot be done if 
we have not a number of experts in each province. 

Toung India, 22-9-1921 


77. MESSAGE ON LOIN-CLOTH, MADURA 

September 22, 1921 

Only a few days are left for us to complete the boycott of 
foreign cloth enjoined by the All-India Congress Committee. It 
is not yet too late if every Congress worker will devote his and ■ her 
exclusive attention to the boycott. If everyone realizes that with¬ 
out Swadeshi, i.e., boycott of foreign cloth and manufacture of all 
the required cloth by hand-spinning and hand-weaving, there is 
no swaraj, and without swaraj there is no settlement of the Khila- 
fat and the Punjab problems, there should be no difficulty in 
bringing about the desired boycott and the required manufacture. 

I know that many will find it difficult to replace their foreign 
cloth all at once. Millions are too poor to buy enough khaddar to 
replace the discarded cloth. To them I repeat my advice given on 
the Madras Beach.* Let them be satisfied with a mere loin-cloth. 
In our climate we hardly need more to protect our bodies during 
the warm months of the year. Let there be no prudery about dress. 


1 Vide “Speech at Madras”, 15-9-1921. 
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India has never insisted on full covering of the body for the males 
as a test of culture, 

I give the advice under a full sense of my responsibility. In 
order therefore to set the example I propose to discard at least up 
to the 31st of October my topi and vest and to content myself with 
only a loin-cloth and a chaddar whenever found necessary for the 
protection of the body. I adopt the change because I have always 
hesitated to advise anything I may not myself be prepared to fol¬ 
low, also because I am anxious by leading the way to make it 
easy for those who cannot afford to change on discarding their 
foreign garments. I consider the renunciation to be also necessary 
for me as a sign of mourning and a bare head and a bare body is 
such a sign in my part of the country. That we are in mourning 
is more and more being borne home to me as the end of the year 
is approaching and we are still without swaraj. I wish to state 
clearly that I do not expect co-workers to renounce the use of 
vest and topi unless they find it necessary to do so for their own 
work. 

I am positive that every province and every district can, if 
there are enough workers, manufacture sufficient for its needs in 
one month. And to that end for one month I advise complete 
suspension of every other activity but swadeshi. I would even 
wiffidraw pickets from liquor shops trusting the drinker to recog¬ 
nize the new spirit of purification. . I would advise every non-co- 
operator to treat imprisonments as his ordinary lot in life and not 
think anything about them. If only we can go through the course 
of organizing manufacture and collecting foreign cloth during the 
monli of October abstaining from all meetings and excitement, 
we shall produce an atmosphere calm and peaceful enough to em¬ 
bark upon civil disobedience, if it is then found necessary. But I 
have a settled conviction that if we exhibit the strength of charac¬ 
ter, the faculty of reorganizing and the power of exemplary self- 
control all of which is necessary for ftill swadeshi, we shall attam 
swaraj without more. 

M. Ki Gandhi 

Tk Hindu, 23-9-1921 



78. SPEECH AT THIRUPPATHUR 


September 22, 1921 

The citizens of Thiruppathur presented Mahatmaji with an address in 
Tamil and a purse. Mahatma Gandhi in the course of his reply said that 
in India twenty-two crores of people had no work for six months in the year 
and that if every house would have a spinning-wheel which could be worked 
for a few hours during leisure time by every member of the family, surely, then 
they would be able to supply the whole of India with swadeshi clothes ade¬ 
quately. Cotton grew more than what they required for the adequate clothing 
of thirty-two crores of people. Till that time when all Indians were able to get 
adequate supply of hand-woven and hand-spun clothes, they (the Indians) should 
be ready even to wear a langoti and go out. They should lake pride in wearmg 
hand-made clothes however coarse they might be. Mahatmaji then explained 
why he had changed his dress and said that he would wear only a little piece 
of cloth until that time when Indians rich and poor alike would be able to 
get adequate supply of clothes. Mahatmaji then said that he was immensely 
pleased to see in the address that the citizens of Thiruppathur had almost 
stopped drinking and wished that drinking should be completely stopped not 
only in that place but also in other places around Thiruppathur. He then 
exhorted them to accord an equal treatment to the Panchamas, 

The Hindu, 26-9-1921 


79. SPEECH AT KANADUKATHAN 

September 22, 1921 

FRIENDS, 

I thank you for the addresses and purses that have been pre^ 
sented to me now* But we cannot get swaraj by merely the pre¬ 
sentation of purses and addresses. If you want swaraj and redress 
the Punjab and KMlafat grievances and the release of the Ali Bro¬ 
thers, you should take the swadeshi vow and discard all foreign 
clothes. Both men and women should do so. You should intro¬ 
duce spinning and weaving in every home. You should not take 
pride in your money, and those who are too poor should be satis¬ 
fied with a mere langoti and no matter what the Government might 
^ in giving us provocation, we should all be very patient and 
non-violent. We must have perfect Hindu-Muslim unity, Hindus 
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should cease untouchability. There is no warrant for untouchabi- 
lity in the Hindu Shastras. I am saying this as a sanatani Hindu 
who has lived for over forty years as a true Hindu. We must 
not drink or gamble. We should control our animal passions. If 
we do this, surely then we could have swaraj and redress to the 
Punjab and Khilafat wrongs and the release of the Ali Brothers. 

The Hindu, 26-9-1921 


80. SPEECH AT KOTTATUR 

September 22, 1921 

FRIENDS, 

I thank you for your address and purse. I shall thank you 
still more when you have discarded your foreign clothes. If you 
are not able to get enough khaddar cloth you should go about with 
a mere langoti. 

Sisters, there were many like you in jail in South Africa with 
me. I don’t want you to go to jail now. But I want you to spin 
yam and discard all foreign cloth. You can colour it as you 
like. Unless we have swadeshi, unless we give up drinking, rmless 
there is perfect peace in the country, unless you are able to con¬ 
trol your animal passions and unless there is absolute unity between 
the Hindus and Muslims there is no swaraj. 

The Hindu, 26-9-1921 


81. SPEECH AT DEVACOTTAH 

September 22, 1921 


FRIENDS, 

I thank you for the addresses and purses presented to me just 
now. As I don’t accept any costly gifts, your silver and gold plates 
wiU go to the Tilak Swaraj Fund. Whilst I understand and ap¬ 
preciate your love and affection underlying aU this, I must confess 
to you that they bring very little consolation. This beautiful hand- 
spun yarn and the fact that you have forty spinning-wheels running 
here from day to day gives me some consolation. But 40 spin¬ 
ning-wheels in a big place as this is like a drop of milk in an ocean. 
Just as there is a horse in every house here, so there should be a 
spinning-wheel in every house. And as pravaschitta for our past 
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sins, I expect every man and woman to spin for at least some time 
every day during leisure hours. I cannot be satisfied so long as I 
see that your dhotis are made of yam from foreign countries. I 
promise you that if you wore the coarsest cloth as I wear you will 
be able to carry on your banking business well not only in India 
but also in Rangoon and other places. But if you wear fine gar¬ 
ments for pleasure’s sake and if you decline to wear garments 
hand-spun and hand-woven by our sisters, then there will be no 
swaraj for India. Your purses and addresses are good if your 
intention is to carry out swadeshi. But they are perfectly useless 
imless your purses and addresses are given as an absolute and 
final step towards attainment of swaraj and redress for the Punjab 
and the Khilafat wrongs and the release of Ali Brothers. So, I hope 
that from tomorrow you will boycott all foreign clothes and use 
only hand-spun and hand-woven clothes. I hope also that there 
is no drink in your village. If there is, I hope you will drive away 
that curse. In Hinduism there is no such thing as untouchabi- 
lity and we are bound to treat our Pamhama brothers as our own 
brothers. I see men here, as in Andhra, are fond of wearing dia¬ 
mond rings and ear-rings. I wish I could persuade you to return 
to your original simplicity and return all that to the Tilak Swara- 
raj Fund—or to any other Fund you like. I thank you once 
more for your kindness in presenting to me these addresses and 
purses and conclude with the hope that you will all follow the 
programme of swadeshi. 

The Hindu, 26-9-1921 


82. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 

September 23, 1921 

BHAISHRI MAHADEV, 

I have not had a single letter from you after I came to Madras. 
As regards swadeshi, nothing has been done about it here. It is to 
be seen what can be done now. You must have noticed the great 
change I have introduced in my dress—I could bear the pain no 
longer. 

Shii Rajagopalachari has no doubt put in great effort in 
Madras, but I have found Madras lagging behind even Bengal. I 
am now fed up with this wandering and these shouts [of victory]. 
I hope you are keeping fit. Please come to Bombay on the 4th 
if you can. 
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After the letter forbidding me to go to Calicut,* it is very 
easy for me to offer civil disobedience. 

I am writing this letter on my way to Tinnevelly. Rajagopala- 
chari is keeping very bad health. He has low fever, cough 
and asthma. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati : S.N. 11415 


83. INTERVIEW TO “DESHABHIMANr 

Tinnevelly, 

September 23y 1921 

The following is an account of the interview between Mahatma Gandhi 
and Mr. T. K. Madhavan, Editor, DeshabJnmani, Quilon and a leader of the 
EzhavtP' or Tiyya^ community of Travancore at Tinnevelly. 

T. K. MADHAVAN : Thank you Mahatmaji for having given me this 
opportunity of paying my respects to you. My community has been much 
benefited—amorally much more than materially—by your charkha movement. 
Weaving and toddy-drawing are the two hereditary professions of my com¬ 
munity. We supply the greatest part of labour in Malabar. Before you took 
up Swadeshi and the boycott of foreign clothes other communities used to mock 
at us . . . The enthusiasm you have created for Indian-made clothes is partly 
responsible for the removal of social stigma attached to weaving. We are 
trying to push up weaving . . . 

AiAHATMAji; Very glad you push up hand-weaving. 

Total prohibition forms one of the chief items of our programme. Our 
Guru, His Holiness Brahmasri Narayana Guru Swami issued in August last 
year a birthday message advising us to cease all connection with liquor . . » . 
We are trying our best to see that tapping is stopped .... We are also in¬ 
structing our people not to bid in the ensuing auction sale of shops by excise 
authorities. The Government of Travancore seems to be not a little agitated 
over our movement for stopping toddy drawing .... 

It gives me very great pleasure to know that your Guru is 
advising people to follow temperance. I hope you will vigorously 
carry out his message. 

^ For the text of the letter vide “Notes”, 22-9-1921, imder the sub¬ 
title “Proof”. 

2 ^ Considered to be xmtouchables 
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We thank you that you have put removal of un touch ability in the very 
forefront of your programme. So long as one-seventh of the population of 
India is branded as untouchables. . . you are quite right in holding that 
India cannot have complete swaraj. 

Yes, I do hold that India cannot have complete swaraj so long 
as untouchability is not blotted out from India. Hence it is that 
I have put it down as the very first item in my programme. 

We Ezkavas in Travancore are trying to remove the stigma of un¬ 
touchability by getting all public temples thrown open to all classes of Hin¬ 
dus. . . . We take it as a matter of reforming Hinduism. , . . The removal 
of untouchability is an abstract idea. Temple-entry is a concrete representation 
of the abstract idea. 

Removal of untouchability assumes a concrete shape when 
you demand temple-entry. On strategical grounds, I would ask 
you to drop temple-entry now and begin with public wells. Then 
you may go to public schools. 

You seem to mistake our position in society for something analogous to 
that of Panckamas in British India. Except half a dozen schools including 
the one in Trivandrum situated just on the southern side of His Highness 
the Maharaja’s Palace, all public schools in this state are open to us. . . . 

You are ripe for temple-entry then. 

A committee of officials and non-officials appointed last year by the Tra¬ 
vancore Government has recently reported that a good number of temples in 
Travancore are maintained out of public funds and that it is the duty of the 
Government to continue to so maintain them. . . . 

Well, it is a matter of civil right even here. 

I was a member of the last session of Srimulam Popular Assembly. . . . 
Travancore High Court convicted some members of our community for enter¬ 
ing and offering worship in a temple on the ground that our presence in the 
temple was ‘'defiling” under Section 294 of T.P.C. . . . We have protested 
against that in the Popular Assembly and requested the Government to publish 
Proclamation abolishing untouchability as was done by the enlightened and 
patriotic Government of Japan. Nair Samajams have passed resolutions against 
untouchability. . . . This is the position of our agitation for temple-entry under 
the circumstances. What will Mahatmaji advise us? 

I would certainly advise you to offer civil disobedience. You 
must enter temples and court imprisonment if law interferes. It is 
wrong to prevent you from entering.temples on grounds of reli¬ 
gion. You must keep strict non-violence. You must not go and 
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enter temples in masses. Go only singly. You must act with per¬ 
fect self-restraint. 

What is the attitude of the Congress in the matter? . . .The gist of 
Mr. Sankara MenonV presidential speech was to the effect that he was not sure 
if the Congress Committee could take up the question without consulting the 
Congress authorities. . , . 

If Mr. Sankara Menon said that Congress Committee could 
not take the temple-entry question, he is wrong. 

A listener pointing to a gentleman who was seated also close by said, 
‘‘This gentleman here is a Kadar^ 

T. K. M.; Our position in Malabar society is on all fours with the posi¬ 
tion of Nadars in Tamil society. 

listener: Our Congress Committee has the same difl&culty in our dis¬ 
trict. The majority of the people here object to Nadars being admitted into 
temples. 

You are not to care what the bulk of the people think of it. 
Because the majority is against you, are you going to fly away 
from your principles? 

T. K. M. : Will you please address the Congress Committee in Travancore 
on the subject? 

Oh yes, gladly I will do that. To whom shall I write? 

I think you had better write to Mr. C. Sankara Menon, B.A.,B.L. 

Yes. 

Are you for caste, Mahatmaji? 

Yes, I am for caste. 

Are you for caste, Mahatmaji, in regard to inter-dining and inter-mar¬ 
riage? 

I am against both on hygienic and spiritual grounds. Eating 
is as dirty a business as evacuating, the only difference is evacuation 
is a matter of relief. You mix the rice you have to eat with curry. 
Would you treat it as a clean thing after a few minutes ? Would you 
like to touch it even ? It is not good to touch it on hygienic grounds. 

I will not inter-dine with another and I will not inter-dine even 
with my son. If one man says he will not inter-dine with another 
owing to repugnance, I oppose that. You must get rid of that re¬ 
pugnance. 

What is your position in regard to inter-marriage? 

1 An erudite lawyer; president of the Qpilon Congress Co mmi ttee 
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I oppose that on spiritual grounds. Suppose you have to 
choose your wife from among the million women. You exercise 
your passion in respect of such a good number. If the extent of 
your choice is less, you restrict the exercise of your passion to that 
limited extent. You are benefited spiritually by curtailing the 
extent of your choice of women. It is better that you restrict 
your choice exclusively to your caste. 

Suppose that a man of one caste falls in love with a woman of another 
caste and that woman reciprocates his love. Will you stand in the way of their 
marriage ? 

I will not stand between them and their marriage on 
grounds of non-violence. Suppose my son wants to marry my 
daughter. I will not stand in the way of their marriage. But one 
thing I will do. I will not allow them room under my roof. 

The time being up, Mr. Madhavan requested Mahatmaji to give an autho¬ 
ritative statement of his opinion on temple-entry question. Immediately 
Mahatmaji wrote his opinion on a foolscap paper and handed it over to 
* Mr. Madhavan. On reading that, Mr. Madhavan said: “Nothing is mention¬ 
ed in this on the part the Congress party should take in the agitation.” Then 
Mahatmaji added the following sentence to what was already written: 

Asked whether the Local Congress Committee should help in the 
matter, of the rights of Ezhavas and others, Mr. Gandhi empha¬ 
tically said that it was their duty to do so. ’ 

On reading this Mr. Madhavan asked: “Does it clearly state that the 
Local Congress Committee should take temple-entry as an item of their 
practical programme?” 

Yes, it is clear on that point. The word ‘'should” is there. 

Mr. Madhavan wished good-bye and left his presence. 

The Hindu^ 30-9-1921 


84. SPEECH AT TINMVELLT 

September 23^ 1921 

Mahatma Gandhi who appeared in a single loin-cloth . . . delivered a 
stirring address which was translated then and there by Mr. T. R. Mahadeva 
Aiyar and by Dr. Rajan. . . . 

FRIENDS, 

I thank you for the address and the purse for the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund. But more than for the address and the purse I wish to 
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thank you for the absence of any noisy demonstrations. I must 
confess to you that although these noisy demonstrations are a 
symbol of your affection and although beliind them no mischief is 
meant they shake my nerves. And what with the repetition of 
these demonstrations and with the delicate condition of my body 
I have become totally unfit for these noisy demonstrations. If I 
had felt that these noises advance the cause of swaraj and the re¬ 
dress of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs in the least little bit 
I would not have minded them. But I know that for the great work 
that lies in front of us during the coming three months these noi¬ 
ses are not only unnecessary but are harmful to the cause that 
is dear to you and me. If we are to gain swaraj, if we are to 
redress the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs this year and if we are 
to receive the Ali Brothers and their associates, all our work must be 
silent, effective and determined. I therefore tender you my hearty 
congratulations and also to those leaders who have organized this 
great assembly upon complete absence of noise. And if all over 
India meetings of this character could be organized silently and 
expeditiously as this meeting has been I see everything that is hope¬ 
ful in front of us. This deliberate, self-imposed and intelligent 
silence of ours is quite in keeping with our creed of non-violence. 
It is a matter of the keenest joy and the greatest satisfaction and 
for the deriving of the greatest hope that in spite of the arrest of 
the Ali Brothers India has remained calm and unperturbed. Any 
hartal in any part of India or even a universal hartal in any 
part of India or even a universal hartal throughout the length and 
breadth of India would have been a clumsy demonstration and in 
my opinion, be nothing when compared with what the Brothers 
deserve. If we are worthy of their bravery, courage, faith, energy, 
love of religion and country what we need do is to follow them. 
We must adopt simplicity and khaddar even as these Brothers, 
who only a short time ago were indulging in pardonable luxuries; 
they have to wear heavy khaddar on accoimt of their large build. 
We must realize as they have realized that swaraj and the redress 
of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs lie through our acceptance 
of the spinning-wheel in our homes and complete boycott of all 
foreign cloth and wearing only what we can manufacture in our 
own homes. I was therefore grieved to see a fiiend and fellow- 
worker of the satyagraha da 3 rs coming to me and presenting me a 
rich garland of flowers, dressed in foreign cloth. I asked him 
why he was not dressed in khaddar and why he put on foreign 
garments all over his body. His sorry reply was that there was 
not sufficient khaddar. And it was in order to answer objectors of 
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this character you see me having reduced my garments to a 
single loin-cloth and Maulana Azad Sobhani having reduced him¬ 
self to the minimum of garments required by Islam. Will you tell 
me now that you cannot get sufficient khaddar in your district 
even to provide yourself with a single loin-cloth? Yours is one of 
the richest cotton-growing districts of India. And for people of this 
district to say that they have not enough khaddar cloth to go round 
is like people who produce rich and sufficient wheat telling that 
they have not sufficient food. Hundred and fifty years ago practi¬ 
cally every woman of India knew how to spin fine yam and mil¬ 
lions of Indians knew how to weave that beautiful yam into cloth. 
And knowing as I do both cooking and weaving I can say that the 
art of weaving is easier than the art of cooking. If you want to 
get rid of the grinding slavery of centuries, if you want to help 
the Mussulmans to redress the Khilafat wrongs, if the Mussulmans 
here feel, as I have no doubt that they do, for the Khilafat, is it 
too much to think that you should insist on reducing your wants 
to a minimum and wear the simplest cloth. What we are about 
is not a matter of play but a matter of seriousness. The Nagpur 
Congress attended by 14,000 delegates from all parts of India was 
not joking ivith the country when it announced its determination 
to attain swaraj within this year and when it made a concrete pro¬ 
gramme insisting on swadeshi as an integral part of it. Hakim 
Ajmal Khan>, in his old age. Dr. Ansari^, Maulana Abdul Bari’ 
and many other distinguished Mussulman countrymen of ours and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, in his old age, having been born with a silver 
spoon in his mouth, and G. R. Das enjoying a practice that was 
second to none in all India, were not joking when they adopted 
khaddar. Their wives are not joking when they also have adopted 
heavy khaddar just as heavy as you see myself, Maulana Saheb 
and Dr. Rajan are wearing and spinning from day to day as a 
sacrament. I would like every one present in this audience, men 
and women to consider it a point of honour to attain swaraj in this 
year and to believe like these distinguished countrymen of ours 
that swaraj is to be attained through the spinning-wheel. And if 
you mean business you will see to it that all the carpenters of this 
district are busy in making spinning-wheels and handlooms; you 

1 1865-1927; eminent Muslim physician and politician who took a leading 
part in the Khilafat movement; President, Indian National Congress, 1921 

2M. A. Ansari (1880-1936); a nationalist Muslim leader; President, 
Indian National Congress, 1927 

’ 1838-1936; nationalist Muslim divine of Lucknow who took active part 
in the Khilafat movement and urged his followers to refrain from cow-slau^ter 
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will see that all the weavers give up weaving foreign or even 
Indian mill-made yam; you will also see to it that every home in 
this district has a spinning-wheel working for a definite number 
of hours every day. I believe in the capacity of the spinning- 
wheel to do all these things because it is a symbol of non-violence 
and Hindu-Muslim unity; because I know that unless we are 
non-violent and believe in the efficacy of non-violence to cure 
all our ills we shall not be able to make the spinning-wheel a suc¬ 
cess. Just as I have mentioned to you the most potential thing we 
have to do, I am aware that there are some problems that stare 
the Hindus in the face and which require solution if we are to 
attain swaraj this year. You have your Brahmin and non-Brahnoin 
question, the Nadar question and the question of the Panchamas. 
In my opinion all these questions resolve themselves into one, viz, 
imtouchability. Claiming to be a sanatard Hindu as I do, I dare 
tell the whole of this audience that there is no provision for un- 
touchability in the whole of our Shastras. I consider it, as a 
Hindu, to be sinful to consider that the touch of a human being 
can pollute me. I feel humiliated when anybody informs me that 
in your temples which you call the houses of God you deny ad¬ 
mission to Nadars. The solution of the Brahmin and non-Brahmin 
problem seems to me to be incredibly simple. If my reading of 
the Shastras is correct, then in my opinion a Brahmin claims no 
privileges and sums up his life in four letters viz, “duty”. It is his 
proud provilege to give all the posts of honour and emoluments 
to those who choose to take them. He remains supremely con¬ 
fident in the fact that his serving humanity with his knowledge 
entitles him to an honourable place in life. I have no doubt that 
if we are to win swaraj either this year or in hundred years to 
come we cannot get it unless the Hindus are united and are able 
to purge themselves of all dirt, error, superstition and sin. I would 
consider myself to be an unworthy partner of my Muslim com¬ 
panion if I could not compete with him in all that is best in 
Islam. So you will see that the whole problem resolves into two 
things, for both the Hindus and the Mussulmans, to follow the 
programme of swadeshi and bring about a complete boycott of 
foreign cloth, and for the Hindus alone to get rid of this curse 
of untouchability and all that it implies. The Ali Brothers and 
their associates do not desire to be released from the jails of this 
Government except through the first Act of a swaraj parliament. 
May God help you and me to fulfil the condition of swaraj during 
this year, to redress the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and to 
release AJi Brothers who are now in jail. I hope and I know 
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that you will extend the same patience that you have extended 
to me to the Maulana Saheb. 

The Hindu, 27-9-1921 


85. TO THE MUSSULMANS OF INDIA 


Madura, 
September 24, 1921 

dear countrymen, 

Whilst the arrest of Maulanas Shaukat Ali and Mahomed Ali 
has touched every Indian heart, I know what it has meant to you. 
The brave Brothers are staunch lovers of their country, but they 
are Mussulmans first and everything else afterwards. It must be 
so with every religiously-minded man. The Brothers have for 
years past represented all that is best and noblest in Islam. No 
two Mussulmans have done more than they to raise the status of 
Islam in India. They have promoted the cause of the Eihilafat 
as no two other Mussulmans of India have. For they have been 
true, and they dared to tell what they felt even in their internment 
in Chhindwara. Their long internment did not demoralize or 
weaken them. They came out just as brave as they went in. 

And since their release from internment, they have shown 
themselves true nationalists, and you have taken pride in their 
being so. 

The Brotliers have by their simplicity, humility and inexhaus¬ 
tible energy fired the imagination of the masses as no other Mussul¬ 
man has- 

All these qualities have endeared them to you. You regard 
them as your ideal men. You are therefore sorry for their separa¬ 
tion from you. Many besides you miss their genial presence. For 
me, they had become inseparable. I seem to be without my arms. 
For anything connected with Mussulmans, Shaukat Ali was my guide 
and friend. He never once misled me. His judgment was sound 
and unerring in most cases. With the Brothers among us I felt 
safe about Hindu-Muslim unity, the value of which they under¬ 
stood as few of us have. 

But whilst we all miss them, we must not give way to grief 
or dejection. We must learn, each one of us, to stand alone. 
God only is our infallible and eternal guide. 

To be dejected is not only not to have known the Brothers, 
but it is, if I may venture to say so, not to know what religion is. 
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For do we not learn in all religions, that the spirit of the dear 
ones abides with us even when they physically leave us? Not 
only is the spirit of the Brothers with us, but they are serving 
better by their sufiering, than if they were in our midst giving 
us some of their own courage, hope and energy. The secret of 
non-violence and non-co-operation lies in our realizing, that it is 
through suffering that we are to attain our goal. What is the 
renunciation of titles, councils, law-courts and schools but a measure 
(very slight indeed) of suffering? That preliminary remmciation is 
a prelude to the larger suffering, the hardships of a jail life and 
even the final consummation of the gaUows if need be. The more 
we suffer and the more of us suffer, the nearer we are to our 
cherished goal. 

The earlier and the more clearly we recognize, that it is not 
big meetings and demonstrations that would give us victory, but 
quiet suffering, the earlier and more certain will be our victory. 

I have made your cause my own, because I believe it to be 
just. Khilafat, I have understood from your best men, is an ideal. 
You are not fighting to sustain any wrong or even misrule. You 
are backing the Turks, because they represent the gentlemen of 
Europe, and because the European and especially the F.nglich 
prejudice against them is due, not to the Turks bdmg worse than 
others as men, but to their being Mussulmans and not assimilaring 
the modem spirit of exploitation of weaker people and their 
In fighting for the Turks, you are fighting to raise the dignity 
and the purity of your own faith. 

You have naturally therefore chosen pure methods to attain 
your end. It cannot be denied, that both Mussulmans and Hindus 
have lost much in moral stamina. Both of us have become poor 
representatives of our respective faiths. Instead of each one of us 
becoming a tme child of God, we expect others to live our religion 
and even to die for us. But we have now chosen a method that 
compels us to turn, each one of us, our face towards God. Non- 
co-operation presumes, that our opponent with whom we non-co- 
operate resorts to methods which are as questionable as the purpose 
he seeks to fulfil by such methods. We shall therefore find favour 
in the sight of God only by choosing methods which are different 
in kind from those of our opponents. This is a big claim we have 
made for ourselves, and we can attain success within the short 
time appointed by us, only if our methods are in reality radically 
different from those of the Government. 

Hence the foimdation of our movement rests on complete non¬ 
violence, whereas violence is the final refuge of the Government. 

XXI-13 
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And as no energy can be created without resistance, our non-resis¬ 
tance to Government violence must bring the latter to a standstill. 
But our non-violence to be true must be in word, thought and 
deed. It makes no difference that with you non-violence is an ex- 
pedimt. Whilst it lasts, you cannot consistently with your pledge 
harbour designs of violence. On the contrary we must have im¬ 
plicit faith in our programme of non-violence, which presupposes 
perfect accord between thought, word and deed. I would like every 
hdussulman to realize, whilst the occasion for anger is the greatest, 
that by non-violence alone can we gain complete victory even 
during this year. 

Nor is non-violence a visionary programme. Just imagine 
what the united resolve of seven crores of Mussulmans (not to 
count the Hindus) must mean. Should we not have succeeded 
already, if all the titled men had given up their titles, all the 
lawyers had suspended their practice and all the students had left 
their schools and all had boycotted councils? But we must re¬ 
cognize, that with many of us the flesh has proved too weak. 
Seven crores are called Mussulmans and twenty-two crores are 
called Hindus, but only a few are true Mussulmans or true Hindm. 
Therefore, if we have not gained our objective, the cause lies 
within us. And if ours is, as we claim it is, a religious struggle, 
we dare not become impatient save with ourselves, not even with 
one another. 

The Brothers, I am satisfied, are as innocent as I claim I am, 
of incitement to violence. Theirs, therefore, is a spotless offering. 
They have done all in their power for Islam and their country. 
Now, if the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs are not redressed and 
swaraj is not established during this year, the fault will be yours 
and mine. 

We must remain non-violent, but we must not be passive. 
We must repeat the formula of the Brothers regarding the duty of 
soldiers and invite imprisonment. We need not think that the 
struggle cannot go on without even the best of us. If it cannot, 
we are neither fit for swaraj nor for redressing the Khilafat or the 
Punjab wrong. We must declare firom a thousand platforms,^ that 
it is sinful for any Mussulman or Hindu to serve the existing 
Government whether as soldier or in any other capacity what¬ 
soever. r f • 

Above all we must concentrate on complete boycott of foreign 
cloth; whether British, Japanese, American, French or any other, 
anri begin, if we have not already done so, to introduce spinning- 
y/heels and handlooms in our homes and manufacture all the cloth 
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we need. This will be at once a test of our belief in non-violence 
for our country’s freedom and for saving the Khilafat. It will be 
a test also of Hindu-Muslim unity, and it will be a universal test 
of our faith in our own programme. I repeat my conviction that 
we can achieve our full purpose within one month of a complete 
boycott of foreign cloth. For we are then in a position, having 
confidence in our ability to control forces of violence, to offer civil 
disobedience, if it is at all found necessary. 

I can therefore find no balm for the deep wounds inflicted 
upon you by the Government other than non-violence translated 
into action by boycott of foreign cloth and manufacture of cloth 
in our own homes. 

I am^ 

Tour friend and comrade, 

M, K. Gandhi 


Tomg India^ 29-9-1921 


86. LETTER TO PRABHASHAMKER PATTANI 

Tinnevelly, 
September 24^ 1921 


DEAR FRIEND, 

Your letter^ reached me here, having wandered from place to 
place. I am certainly glad that you wrote to me. You have the 
right to do so. Though I cannot claim to have understood you 
thoroughly I have known you for years as my well-wisher. 

You put the greatest emphasis on the Prince’s visit. I think 
your argument about the visit is the weakest. The Prince is com¬ 
ing here to uphold the prestige of the present Government. His 
visit now is uncalled for. I do not consider him as outside the 
Government. Nobody will oppose him as an individual, but he 
should have no quarter as the future head of the present system. 
Your quotations from our Shastras about loyalty can hardly apply 
here. What a great difference between Rama and Ravana! 

But what you write about other matters does weigh with 
me. I do not at all want to lessen children’s respect for their 
parents. However I do believe that such sad results as you 

I In. this private and confidential letter dated 12-9-1921, the addressee 
had drawn Gandhiji’s attention to the danger-spots in the non-co-operation 
movement. 
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describe have followed. But this incivility is a transitory phase. 
Besides, just as a son should have respect for his father, the father 
also should have love for his son. But this also I do not find. 
The real malady is that both lack the religious spirit. Having said 
and admitted this, I may also tell you what I think about the 
matter. The people have on the whole benefited by our program¬ 
me in regard to schools [and colleges]. 

I do not know anything about Shri Shukla’s resignation.^ I 
know Manilal^ has a hot temper. I have been taking all possible 
measures in regard to such things. This is a grim struggle. I 
have plunged into it in the hope that in the end the people will 
become religious-minded. I feel immense joy when I sec the 
beautiful transformation in the lives of many. At the same time, 
I am grieved to see that many have joined the fight just to feed 
their ego. But who am I [to judge others] ? I am not at all worr¬ 
ied, for I am carrying on the fight with a detached mind and 
trust that God will save me from all sins. 

I remember your repeating to me the verse^ which you have 
quoted. I keep it in mind and carry my burden. Will God 
blame me if the cart is broken or the rider unwary? 

We shall discuss things if and when we meet. 

I hope to go to Bombay on the 2nd. 

Vandemataram from 
Mohandas 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: G.W. 3176; also G.N. 5863 


57. VICTORY FOR ALI BROTHERS 

I interpret the arrest of the Ali Brothers as their victory; 
and their victory is ours for I see in it the dawn of Swaraj. The 
moments of child-birth are unbearable for the mother. It is 
darkest before daybreak. The very word ‘‘break’* suggests this. 

I feel the same way about the arrest of the Ali Brothers. 
Many others have been arrested, and many more will be arrested; 

1 Barrister D. B. Shukla had resigned from the Kathiawar Parishad owing 
to sharp dlfTereiiccs with co-workers which came to the fore at Dhrangadhra 
where the Parishad was held. 

2 Manilal Kothari, a political worker of Gujarat 

® \ '‘He who knows the truth of thing* 

should not unsettle the slow-witted who have not the knowledge’’ 

Gita, III.29 
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but these arrests, although they are of consequence, cannot have 
the same significance as the arrest of the Ali Brothers. 

The Ali Brothers did their best in the cause of swaraj. I am 
perfectly sure that their sacrifice is holy. They were completely 
faithful to their pledge to remain non-violent. This does not mean 
that their speeches were altogether free from harshness or bitterness, 
but they prevented violence. Preventing violence does not mean 
keeping the people quiet by suppressing facts; it really means re¬ 
maining peaceful even after one has come to see that it is im¬ 
possible to tolerate this Government. 

The Brothers gave vent to their indignation, described the 
Government’s black deeds for what they were, and yet, by example 
and by argument, taught people to remain peacefhl. 

Their non-violence is a matter of expediency. Unlike me, they 
do not accept it as an absolute principle at all times and in all 
situations; but, at this hour and in this situation, they accept, and 
have persuaded others to accept, non-violence to be the highest 
duty. If they had chosen, they could have killed some people or 
got them killed, though they might pay with their lives afterwards. 
They have shed all fear of death but, being practical and sincerely 
religious men, they realized that it is a crime to kill anyone in 
anger and this Islam forbids. They were convinced and could 
fully satisfy others that the present situation is not among those in 
which violence is sanctioned by Islam. 

This is why I assert that they have fully kept their pledge to 
remain non-violent and are yet brave and daimtless. Their services 
(in the cause of) their religion and to society are beyond doubt. 
When fearlessness, daring and a spirit of dedication are found 
together, the sacrifice is supreme. Sacrifice always brings the 
fulfilment of one’s cherished desire. I believe, therefore, that the 
moment of our victory has arrived, when we shall have swaraj 
and justice for the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. 

There are, however, certain conditions for this victory. The 
yajna performed by one person benefits another only if the latter 
accepts the yajna as his own obligation. Victory will not be ours 
unless we accept the Ali Brothers’as our own. To do this 
means to act as they have done, to emulate their courage, their 
dauntlessness and their spirit of dedication. The Brothers arc in 
jail; who will now lead the Khilafat movement?—if the Muslims 
take up this feeble attitude, it will mean that they have not 
understood the Brothers. No Hindu or Muslim should entertain 
the timid fear as to who will draw the chariot of swaraj after the 
Ali Brothers. We have very little need for leaders or guides now. 
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It would not be an exaggeration to say that there is no need at all. 
We know the path and have some experience of it. There are three 
essential conditions both for Hindus and Muslims : remaining 
peaceful, Hindu-Muslim unity and swadeshi. These duties are 
equally obligatory on people of all religions. In addition, Hindus 
have to cleanse themselves of the stain of untouchability. 

The Moplahs indulged in violence and invited destruction on 
themselves to no purpose. They have demonstrated that Hindu- 
Muslim unity cannot be maintained if peace is not preserved. 
We should not, therefore, yield to anger or lose our balance, 
whatever the provocation on the part of the Government. 

Hindu-Muslim unity is as much of a duty as preserving peace. 
Some Moplahs losing their heads does not prove that all MusEms 
arc bad. Three years ago, Hindus had done the same thing at 
Shahabad. That did not prove all Hindus bad. Unity between 
two parties means that, even when there is a dijBference between 
them, they do not act as enemies but settle the dispute peacefully. 
We can say that, by and large, unity prevails in a family. That 
does not, however, mean that the members never quarrel. I do 
not doubt that we shall occasionally fall out while struggEng to 
preserve unity. Even on such occasions, our leaders will restrain 
hs. Hindu-Muslim unity would indeed have been endangered if 
Muslim leaders or the leaders of Moplahs had praised the latter’s 
madness instead of condemning it. I do not, however, think that 
there is any Muslim who approves of the Moplahs’ lunacy. I have 
not come across such a MusEm. However that may be, even a 
child can see that, if Hindus and Muslims fight among them¬ 
selves, we are bound to need the services of a third party. Thus, 
Hindu-Muslim unity is the second imperative condition for swaraj. 

An equally important condition for swaraj is swadeshi, which 
means the spinning-wheel. The latter symbolizes Hindu-Muslim 
unity, our peaceful intentions, our discipline, our industry and 
capacity for organization, our business acumen, our benevolence, 
Our fellow-feeling for the poor and our desire to protect women. 
If the Hindus alone work the spinning-wheel, they will benefit, 
no doubt, but we shall not have swaraj. If we are angry and 
Our blood is boiling, we cannot think of working at the spinning- 
wheel, The latter is an image of peace and gives us a sense of 
security about our livelihood. So long, therefore, as we do not 
have the spinning-wheel plying in every home, our desire for peace 
and our unity will not be demonstrated. 

The loom, the carding machine and other implements are in¬ 
cluded in the spinning-wheel. If people start using them, India 
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will regain her light. In their absence, boycott of foreign cloth can¬ 
not be undertaken or, if undertaken, cannot be kept up. We seek 
mill-owners’ help, we need the goodwill of importers of foreign 
cloth, but ultimately we have to rely upon ourselves. If we are 
sincere, the whole world is sincere. Nobody can ever cheat a 
sincere person. Hence, every one of us should boycott foreign 
cloth and engage himself in one or other process of cloth-making. 

These, then, are the essential conditions for securing the release 
of the Ali Brothers. There are three of them but ultimately they 
are reducible to one, namely, swadeshi, since the first two are 
implied in it. Strict implementation of swadeshi will lead to swaraj 
and the first task of the sovereign parliament under swaraj will be 
to demand the release of the Ali Brothers and all others arrested 
for non-co-operation. 

These are the conditions which apply equally to Hindus and 
Muslims. 

If the Hindus do not imderstand the real spirit of their Hindu¬ 
ism, India will never get swaraj. It seems possible to me that 
the Khilafat issue may be settled without untouchability having 
disappeared, but unless it disappears we shall never get swaraj. 
If 22 crore Hindus suppress a fifth , of themselves, it will not be 
swaraj, it will be Ravanarajya, it will not be dharma but the opposite 
of it. I am writing this article from Kumbakonam* in Madras 
Presidency. The town is well-known for its temples and it has 
learned Dravidians among its residents. The Brahmins of the 
place, however, feel themselves polluted if the shadow of a Bhangi 
falls on them! The Bhangi may even get a good beating, will 
certainly be visited with a torrent of abuse. The Dyerism of un¬ 
touchability is nowhere else so rampant as in Madras. How dare 
an vmtouchable ever think of entering streets inhabitated by 
Brahmins! The tmtouchables are deliberately kept ignorant. If 
an animal becomes sick, someone may attend to it, but an un¬ 
touchable has God alone to protect him. The groans of innocent 
untouchables, are sufficient to keep swaraj away from us. In 
Madras Presidency, this problem is assuming an alarming character 
day by day. There is deep hostility between untouchable labourers 
and the rest and on occasion they even fight with one another. 
Love for untouchables, brotherly behaviour towards them and re¬ 
fusal to treat their touch as polluting will not only bring swaraj 
but also regenerate Hinduism. Hindus, who look upon cow-pro¬ 
tection as a sacred duty, must not forsake the untouchables. We 

* Gandhiji was in Kumbakonam on Septcnaber 18, 1921. 
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shall be fit to chant the mantra^ of swaraj only if we treat Antyajas 
as our own brothers even though they may be unclean or eat 
carrion or drink, even if in fact, they have in them all the defects 
to be found in the world. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfavajivan, 25-9-1921 


88, MARTIAL LAW 
Served with a Notice 

I received a letter from the Madras Government the day I 
reached Madras. It said:^ 

I have not sent any reply to this letter. What reply can I 
give? I should like to give only one : “I have read your letter. 
I cannot but go. You may do what you choose.” 

But how can I give such a reply? I have myself suspended 
civil disobedience and have asked others to do the same. In an 
atmosphere in which people do not know the difference between 
civil disobedience and criminal disobedience, how can a man in my 
position resort to civil disobedience all of a sudden ? With these 
considerations in mind, I gave up the idea of sending a reply, I 
have in this way let slip an opportunity for winning swaraj which 
had presented itself to me, hoping that, in the months still left, 
people will grasp the full significance of civil disobedience and wc 
shaill be able to employ it without any fear and so win swaraj 
for all. 

I am writing this article firom Trichinopoly.^ Here, I have been 
served with one more order, from Pudukkottai State. It is signed 
by some English official of the State. I had to pass through the 
territory of that State on my way to Ghettinad. Fearing that 
even my passing through the State might have some influence on 
its subjects, the ofificer writes : “His Highness has come to know 
that you intend to pass through his territory. If you attempt to 
do so, the guards at the border will turn you back.” I have 
sent a reply to this. “Received your letter. I certainly intended to 
pass through your territory but, in view of your letter, I shall 
take another route to Ghettinad.” 

1 Sacred rhyme 

2 For text, vidi ‘^Notes’*, 22-9-1921 under the sub-titic *Troof”. 

^Qandhiji was at Trichinopoly on September 19, 1921- 
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I 5 however, regard these to be good omens. If we know how 
to use these opportunities, we can certainly win swaraj this year. 
The means, too, are quite easy. We should devote ourselves to 
our work and then welcome arrest if it comes. We are not yet 
fit to go to jail. We have not realized the value of swadeshi and 
the importance of the spinning-wheel. How many workars from 
amongst us ply it regularly with faith and as a matter of duty? 
How many have discarded all their foreign clothes ? Even a blind 
man can see that the Government simply cannot tolerate boycott of 
cloth. It has been employing a variety of measures to deter us 
from such boycott. 

Students giving up schools and colleges, lawyers giving up 
practice, drink-addicts giving up drinking—the Government cer¬ 
tainly dislikes these things, but it may put up with them. It 
simply cannot tolerate swadeshi, however. The British came to our 
shores to trade in foreign cloth and rule the country to preserve 
this trade. Foreign cloth is the heaviest tribute being exacted from 
us. If we stop paying this, the Government will cease to be a 
ruler and will become a servant. 

The end of September is nearing. I^do not know what pro¬ 
gress, even in Gujarat, boycott has made, and how many spinning- 
wheels are in use. I shall not be able to return to Gujarat before 
October. I hope that on my return I shall find khadi everywhere, 
on the persons of all men and women and in all homes, and shall 
see a spinning-wheel in every home. 

The KJiilafat wound is there, of course; the Punjab wound 
is still open; to these is now added the one in Malabar. I am 
sure that Gujarat can heal these wounds, if it so wills. It would 
not be an exaggeration to say that, to be a witness to its doing 
this, I have let go the auspicious opportunity of being in jail. This 
was one of the reasons for my forbearance. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivariy 25-9-1921 
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A close friend writes 

The correspondent is a devout Hindu who believes in the 
need for Hindu-Muslim unity. Even then he has this fear. If 
it is felt by a person who is a firm believer in unity, what 
wonder if it is also felt by those who have always been sceptical 
about unity? I, therefore, think it advisable to answer these 
fears publicly. If we are growing more fearless day by day, it 
should be possible for us to discuss all our doubts publicly. I 
can clearly see that the fear expressed above betrays ignorance 
of the true meaning of non-violence, of Islam and also of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. 

Those who accept non-violence as part of dharma are con¬ 
vinced that no hatred or violence can survive in its presence. If the 
Hindus in Malabar had the spirit of non-violence in them, no 
Moplah could have forced them to do anything. But, it will be 
objected, every one cannot have such a spirit, and the objection has 
force in it. The reply is that, even if a small section of Hindus 
display real non-violence, others will be protected—such is the power 
of non-violence. What is my reply, however, if somebody argues 
that Hindus do not believe in non-violence? Well if that is so, the 
question does not arise, for he who does not believe in non-violence 
will defend himself by fighting, whether he is alone or in a group. 
Anything which can be won through armed might can also be 
won through the power of non-violence. Even the person who 
fights with arms is considered brave only when he opposes a power¬ 
ful enemy. One who believes in non-violence faces the enemy 
unarmed and his strength, therefore, has no limit to it. He who 
cannot safeguard his dharma is not worthy of it. Those who were 
forcibly converted, why did they submit to force? Why did they 
not give up their lives? Or, why did they not fight and beat 
back the enemy, or die fighting? If it was the Englishman’s pro¬ 
tection which saved them, they have as good as accepted the 
Englishman’s religion; if my protection had saved them, they 
would have accepted my dharma. A dharma of thmr own, they 
had none. One’s dharma is a personal possession. One is oneself 

* The letter which is not given here eocpressed the correspondent’s fear that 
success on the Kliilafat issue might embolden fanatical Muslims to attempt 
forcible conversion of Hindus. 
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responsible for preserving it or losing it. What can be defended 
in and through a group is not dharma, it is dogma. 

Islam does not sanction forcible conversion; it even prohibits 
the use of force. It is wrong to say that Islam has employed force. 
All those who profess a religion are not true followers of it. Does 
Hinduism sanction killing of Muslims for saving cows? No. Do 
we not know, even then, that Hindus lose their heads and fight 
with Muslims on this issue? If Islam recognizes the use of force, 
it is not religion but irreligion. I am positive that Islam does not 
sanction the use of force. If it did, would not all Muslims openly 
avow so? No religion in this world has spread through the use of 
force. In my opinion, the history of Muslim empires which is taught 
to us contains much exaggeration. Victory on the Khilafat issue 
will certainly increase the strength of Muslims and enhance their 
courage, but to think that they will use these against Hindus is to 
suggest that Muslims have no sense of honour, that it is in their 
nature to return evil for good, that, in other words, they have no 
true religion in them! All my experience is to the contrary. I 
have known honour and honesty in a great many Muslims. 

Hindu-Muslim unity, however, does not mean that no Muslim 
or Hindu will ever make a mistake. If we remain unperturbed even 
if somebody makes a mistake, then only can it be said that unity 
is a living reality. 

But let us think over this problem a little more. The Govern¬ 
ment does not forcibly cut off the tuft of hair on our head but has 
it left a soul in us? Compared to the violence of the Government, 
I think the violence of the Moplahs is not worth speaking of. The 
other day, in an instant a Government ofiBcial had people stripped of 
khadi and thus, both Hindus and Muslims, of their dharma. Who 
deprived both Hindus and Muslims of their manliness ? We simply 
do not have the strength to face the armed might of the Govern¬ 
ment. We were not reduced to such straits during the Mughal rule. 
I can right now devise methods of fighting the armed strength of 
the Moplahs with similar strength. Against the military might 
of the Government, however, I, though I pride myself on my know¬ 
ledge of these matters, cannot discover a method of armed struggle, 
nor have the Ali Brothers succeeded in discovermg any. 

Moreover, the preservation of Hindu-Muslim unity depends 
upon the acceptance of peaceful methods by both the commumties. 
Leaders of both communities must agree to settle their disputes ex¬ 
clusively through peaceful means, that is, through the good offices 
of arbitrators. 

Finally, those Hindus who have been fordbly converted to 
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Islam ought not to be looked upon as Muslims or regarded as 
defiled; they have every right to be counted as Hindus. They 
stand in no need at all of going through purificatory rites. 

I should also add that every Muslim who heard the stories of 
Moplah atrocities was pained by them, and also that, if our people 
were allowed to go there at this time, the Moplahs themselves would 
apologize for their deeds. I am sure that they will positively 
apologize when we have swaraj. All that they know is fighting. 
They are our ignorant brethren. The Government of course has 
done nothing to reform them but neither have we done sinything. 
Is not this the fault of the Hindus of Malabar? 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 25-9-1921 


90. MY NOTES 
Moplah Riots 

There is no doubt that the Moplah riots have been a great 
set-back. In Madras Presidency, they are becoming sceptical about 
Hindu-Muslim unity. Many feel that people will not remain 
peaceful to the end. Others have been dazed. Not that they do not 
attend public meetings or take part in other activities; there is, 
however, widspread fear about how things will develop. Hundreds 
of Moplahs have been killed and the killing is still going on. As 
a result, the swadeshi movement has come to a stop in Malabar, 
That is what the Government wanted. The declaration of martial 
law has given an excellent opportunity to the Government to 
suppress the swadeshi movement. It is said that, with the decla¬ 
ration of martial law, khadi clothes worn by people were torn 
away and thrown into fire. Khadi caps, spinning-wheels, etc., 
were among the things burnt. The result was that khadi caps, 
and spinning-wheels, which used to be displayed in the shops of 
Calicut, had disappeared in one day. If the Moplahs had not 
turned mad these intolerable consequences would not have 
followed. If they had not indulged in killing and bloodshed, any 
officer who dared to bum khadi clothes today would have been 
dismissed or khadi would have become more popular; but the 
Moplahs’ lunacy has produced the opposite result. They themselves 
knew nothing about swadeshi and fhe rest are a cowardly lot. 
These do not mind wearing khadi but they still do not have 
the strength to die. Hence, out of fear, they forsook khadi and 
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the spinning-wheel. We have an important lesson to learn from^, 
this. We wear khadi and put on a khadi cap as a matter of 
religious duty. It should be impossible for anyone, with threats 
and intimidation, to make us give them up. We ought to be 
ready always to lay down our lives for swadeshi and should 
display greater zeal for popularizing khadi. 

All Honour to That Devoted Wife 

I marvel at the courage displayed by the Begum Sahiba of 
Maulana Mahomed Ali. When she returned after visiting her 
husband who had been arrested at Waltair, I asked her if she was 
in any way afraid. She said she had no fear of any sort, that the 
arrest was to come and that her husband had done no more than 
his duty. I found no trace of nervousness in her tone. Even 
after the arrest, she has been touring with us and has kept up her 
courage. She attends both men’s and women’s meetings, wearing 
a burka^ and makes brief speeches which go straight to the heart. 
She advises everybody to remain peaceful, to wear khadi and ply 
the spinning-wheel. She appeals to Muslims for contributions to 
the Smyrna Fund. Only a few months ago, her love for luxury 
knew no limit. She was very fond of fine cloth. Today she 
wears a green gown made of coarse khadi. A Muslim woman 
needs to wear many more garments than her Hindu sister, and 
the Begum Sahiba carries no light body. Even so, she submits 
to these hardships for the sake of her religion and country. As a 
result, Muslim sisters too come out everywhere so that they may 
have her darshan, 

I find that the attire of Muslim sisters in the Madras Presidency 
is very plain. While :there is no limit to the variety of colours 
in the costumes of Hindu women, in the attire of Muslim sisters I 
see nothing but white, rough cloth. This is a very holy sight to 
me. The variously coloured saris of Hindu women are disagree¬ 
able to me at the present hour. 

Absence of Swadeshi 

The use of swadeshi seems to have spread even less in the 
Madras Presidency than in Bengal and, among the women, one 
may say that it is practically nil. But I have been assured that 
efforts in this direction will be intensified now. Love for spinning 
has spread spontaneously among the poor. Merchants in Madras 
told me that the demand for foreign cloth in that part was very 
small and the sale of swadeshi goods had gone up very much. 
This may well be so. If it is, it is plain that the spread of swadeshi 
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owes little to the efforts of Congress workers and that the awaken¬ 
ing has been spontaneous. 

Madras Leaders 

The blame for this poor spread of swadeshi certainly lies with 
the leaders. And yet, the number of voluntary workers in Madras 
is by no means small, and Shri Rajagopalachari’s ability and 
Dr. Rajan’s devotion are of the highest. But these workers had to 
create a new climate, and they came up against many difficulties. 
The fact that they have not been deterred by the difficulties and 
are carrying on the work despite them is as surprising as it is grati¬ 
fying. I have great faith in the Madras people’s regard for d ha rma. 
The masses are as simple-hearted as in other provinces. Their 
capacity for hard work is unlimited. One cannot be certain, there¬ 
fore, that Madras, which is in the rear today, will never be in the 
forefront. Madras has weavers in plenty and their skill is of the 
highest order. I met the chief workers among them at Kumba- 
konam. They have undertaken to use hand-spun yarn exclusively. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jiavajimn, 25-9-1921 


91. LETTER TO C. F. ANDREWS 

On the Train, 
September 25 {192l\ 

MY DEAR CHARLIE, 

I have your letter. Of course with me the burning! is not vital 
to the movement. One may be in it although one may not like 
burning. From Mahadev’s talk, I gathered that probably you had 
begun to doubt the truth of the whole movement. I therefore 
wrote to you that even if you did, my affection for you would re¬ 
main changeless and unaffected .2 But naturally it consoles me to 
find that you believe in the movement as much as ever before. I 
do want to retain the co-operation of all the friends I can. At the 
same time I feel the truth of the movement so much that I shall 
be content even to stand alone and defend it. There is no other 
way of ridding ourselves of the worship of violence and all its off¬ 
shoots. 

I hope you will benefiit by the voyage. 

* Of foreiga cloth 

a .Fi* “Letter to C. F. Andrews”, 14-9-1921. 
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Do please remember me to Mrs. Petit and Mr. Petit'. 
With love, 

Yours, 

Mohan 

[PS.] 

I have sent you a wire* today. 

From a photostat: G.N. 955 


92. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAl 

On Way to Coimbatore, 
Sunday {September 25, 192I\ 


BHAISHRI MAHADEV, 

I have your letter accompanied by your letter to Urmila 
Devi. I did not get the earlier one. 

Bengal did indeed depress me. But Madras did still more. I 
know that the real work is to inspire Congress workers themselves 
with faith in the spinning-wheel. I looked in vain for that in 
Bengal, as also here, and that makes me nervous. The masses have 
that faith, but they want backing, they want expert trainihg. 
Everyone is there to exhort people to do the spinning, but none 
to do it himself. Such is our plight. What can we say about 
Sarup and Ranjit? But I think Jawaharlal will understand. It 
may not be long before I retire to the Ashram and attend exclu¬ 
sively to this work. 

The degradation of India torments me so much, that if India 
refuses to be emancipated, resurrected by the end of the year, that 
torment may consume me. That is what I meant to say when I sjiid 
I would not survive December, etc. Surely I have lost none of my 
faith. I am only puzzled when I trust to calculations of my intellect, 
and build on them. But in that dread hour the voice within whis¬ 
pers to me, “It is not thou, it is He who is doing it all.” I 
then remember the dialogue of the tortoise and his mate, mameru 
and similar works and am myself again. I shall arrive in Bombay 
on the 2nd proximo. I hope you will be there on the 4th. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 11419 

1 Sir Dinshaw Petit (1873-1933), member, Legislative Council, Bombay 

2 This is not available. 
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On the Train, 

September 25, 1921 

CHI. MANX, 

Two letters from you are lying with me. Your work appears 
to be going on well. We shall meet there in a few days. Hence I 
write nothing about it. 

I was much grieved to read what you write about Kumud- 
bchn. I should certainly like to meet her. I shall positively be in 
Ahmedabad on the 6th. I do not know how long I may have to 
stay there; if, however, Kumudbehn goes to the Ashram while I 
am there, I can have a talk with her. I want to help her and bring 
her peace of mind. Even this letter you may send on to her. 

I hope to arrive in Bombay on the 2nd. I shall have to stay 
there till the 4th. 

Uncle Vithalbhai’s way is quite different from ours. We need 
not worry about him. Let him do and say what he thinks fit. 

Blessings from 
Mohandas 

Shri Manibehn Patel 

C/o Shri Vallabhbhai, Barrister 

Bhadra 

Ahmedabad 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapuna Patro-4: Manibehn Patelne 



94. LETTER TO BAMARASIDAS CHATURVEDl 


On the Train, 

September 25^ 1921 


BHAISHRI, 

I read your postcard only now. 

I could not send you the money. I shall now give it to you in 
Bombay. I shall arrive in Bombay on the 2nd October and will 
stay there till the 4th. I want you to be in Bombay while I am 
there. 

Mohandas Gandhi 

Banarasidas GhaturvediJ 
Shantiniketan 
Bolpur 
E. I. Rly. 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2578 


95. SPEECH IN REPLY TO MUNICIPAL ADDRESS, 

SALEM 


September 27, 1921 

I thank you sincerely for your beautiful address and the 
beautiful casket in which the address has been put. As you are 
aware, I have not anything to put silver plates and silver caskets 
into. The silver will therefore be devoted to public purposes. I 
congratulate the Salem Municipality on the record of progress 
which you have shown in your address. The more so, in that, your 
schools freely admit the Panchama children and that your Council 
contains a Panchumci councillor. Nothing less can be expected of 
a place which has contributed to the Congress, its President^ and 
one of its Chief Secretaries. You have told me that you are will¬ 
ing to do all that you can within the compass of your act. . . 
for non-co-operation. You have here mentioned the three chief 
things on wMch the. attention of non-co-operators is concentrated 

1 Resigned from Chief’s College, Indore, in July 1920 and joined C. F. 
Andrews at Shantiniketan; later, co-author of his biography 

2 G. Vijayaraghavachariar 

XXI-14 
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and if you add two more things, I think that you complete very 
nearly the programme of non-co-operation. I have not a shadow 
of doubt that your Act permits you to remam non-violent and to 
spread the gospel of non-violence throughout the Salem District 
or throughout your town and I am sure also that your Municipal 
Act does not prevent you from promoting Hindu-Muslim unity. 
Then the last two things and temperance can best be promoted 
by concentrating our attention upon swadeshi and though I see 
more progress in swadeshi in Salem than elsewhere in the Madras 
Presidency I am not at all satisfied for all you have done for 
swadeshi. I do not know whether the councillors have religiously 
carried out the gospel of swadeshi in their homes. I do not 
know whether the councillors have qualified themselves for swadeshi 
propaganda by becoming themselves accomplished spinners. I 
have a suspicion that in all your municipal schools you have not 
yet made spinning compulsory. I invite you to follow the example 
of the Municipality of Lahore for prescribing khaddar dress for all 
municipal employees, and you know what the introduction of spin¬ 
ning-wheel and khaddar means to your town. I assure you that 
it adds 25 per cent to the total income of the town. I know that 
you are a great weaving centre and if the Municipality will do its 
duty it can easily persuade the weavers not to touch the Japanese 
or any other foreign yam and so you have a great programme of 
swadeshi which no act that can possibly be devised by the Madras 
Government can prevent you from following and you can copy the 
example of the Thana Municipality to undertake picketing liquor 
shops for yourselves and if you have sufficient funds you can devote, 
also like the Thana District Board, certain amount to the Congress 
Committee and the Khilafat Committee for picketing liquor shops. 
After all, our movement is one of self-purification and searching 
self-respect. There are other ways in which we can perform both 
these processes and I feel sure that the Salem Municipality will 
not remain behind in self-purification and assertion of self-res¬ 
pect, and I thank you once more for your address. 

The Hindu, 29-9-1921 



96. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, SALEM^ 

September 27, 1921 

After addresses were read by the District Congress Coininittee, the Vaimia- 
kula Kshatriyas and the Sowrashtra communityj Mr. C. -Vijayaraghavachariar 
was voted to the Chair. Mahatmaji . . . said that the more ill-advised the 
prosecution was, the more innocent the Ali Brothers were, the more successful 
would be our efforts to attain our goal by suffering. He said that the answer to 
the prosecution was a complete and immediate boycott of foreign cloth and 
the introduction of the spinning-wheel in every house. He then laid great 
emphasis on the removal of untouchability. As he understood the vamashrama^ 
dharma there was no warrant for the doctrine of pollution by the touch of 
any human being. The vamashrama was a scheme of service and not a scheme of 
privileges. Evil thoughts, words and deeds polluted men and women, not the 
touch of any human being. 

The Hindu, 30-9-1921 


97. SPEECH IN REPLY TO MUNICIPAL ADDRESS, 
TIRVPATI 


September 28, 1921 

The Mahatma . . . told them that they should spread the gospel of 
swadeshi within their Municipality, introduce spinning-wheels in all their 
schools, promote temperance, take steps to get over the curse of untouchabi¬ 
lity and devise measures to combat famine. He said they could indulge in 
all these pleasures without infringing the Municipal Law. 

The Hindu, 540-1921 


1 At Municipal Hostel ground 

2 The four castes and stages of life sanctioned by Hinduism 



98, NOTES 
Afflicted Madras 

Madras is suffering from many afflictions. It has its Brahmin 
and Non-Brahmin problem, it has its Panchama problem, it has its 
labour problem, it has repression of a severe type such as is always 
to be met with where a Governor is amiable but hopelessly weak 
and dependent purely upon his advisers. The Chirala-Perala re¬ 
pression* I have already noticed. Now the Government is trying to 
exact from an unwilling peasantry a grazing tax which it can ill 
afford to pay. I understand that in its mad pursuit after collection, 
the Government impounded about 200 cattle, some of which were 
torn from their calves. The cattle were taken to a pound where 
there was neither sufficient water nor fodder. That took place in 
the Andhra country. Near Trichinopoly where I am writing these 
notes, there is a place called Karur with a population of about 
20,000. Its people have done good work in the cause of temperance. 
Now about 40 persons, all members of the local Congress Com¬ 
mittee, have been arrested for alleged complicity in an invest¬ 
ment of a theatre by the rowdies of the place, consequent upon its 
manager’s refusal to pay the subscription to a charity or to the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund—I do not know which. This investment took 
place some time ago. The crowd was dispersed. But now these men 
have been arrested. All over, there is talk of repression. And possibly 
there will be still more after the arrest of the Ali Brothers. The people 
however have kept calm, brave and non-violent. The Malabar 
trouble is out of the ordinary, but it has filled its cup of woe. 

Panic has so far possessed the Government, that one does not 
know what they will do next moment. There is a Pudukkottai Raj 
near here. I had to go to a group of villages. I was to pass 
through the Raj on my way. Even this was too much for the Raj, 
and I received the following letter: 

We have reason to believe that you are intending to proceed on 
the 20th instant from Trichinopoly to Chettinad; we are further informed 
that you proposed to travel by road through this State. 

Assuming that this information is correct, I write to say that you will 
not be allowed to pass through this State. If you attempt to do so, you 
will be stopped at the frontier by the Police. 


1 Vide “Chirala-Perala”, 25-8-1921. 
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I merely wrote as follows in reply 

I regard everything that these States do as an indirect act of 
the Government. But as I consider them to be more helpless than 
the direct British subjects, I have always thought it necessary for 
non-co-operators not to give battle to them. It would create need¬ 
less complications. But one cannot help noticing the insanity of 
refusing even a passage through a place. And what could I have 
done to the subjects of the State but preach on temperance, swa- 
deshi and untouchability ? 

The ""Tanghamas” 

But I must resist the temptation of dealing with the varied 
problems. As in all my Madras speeches, I have dealt most with 
the Panchama^ i.e., the untouchables, problem, I propose to deal 
briefly wdth it in these notes. Nowhere is the *‘untouchable” so 
cruelly treated as in this Presidency. His very shadow defiles the 
Brahmin. He may not even pass through Brahmin streets. Non- 
Brahmins treat him no better. And between the two, the Panchama 
as he is called in these parts is ground to atoms. And yet Madras 
is a land of mighty temples and religious devotion. The people 
with their big tilak marks, their long locks and their bare clean 
bodies look like rishis\ But their religion seems almost to be ex¬ 
hausted in these outward observances. It is difficult to understand 
this Dyerism towards the most industrious and useful citizens in a 
land that has produced Sankara and Ramanuja. And in spite 
of the Satanic treatment of our own kith and kin in this part of 
India, I retain my faith in these Southern people. I have told 
them at all their huge meetings in no uncertain terms, that there 
can be no swaraj without the removal of this curse from our midst. 
I have told them, that our being treated as social lepers in practi¬ 
cally the whole world is due to our having treated a fifth of our 
own race as such. Non-co-operation is a plea for a change of heart, 
not merely in the English but equally in ourselves. Indeed, I expect 
the change first in us and then as a matter of course in the Eng¬ 
lish. A nation that can throw away an age-long curse in a year, 
a nation that can shed the drink-habit as we shed our garments, 
a nation that can return to its original industry and suddenly 
utilize its spare hours to manufacture sixty crores worth of cloth 


1 Not reproduced here; vide “Letter to Sidney Bum”, after September 
18, 1921. 

2 Seers 
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during a single year is a transformed nation. Its transformation 
must react upon the world. It must constitute even for the scoffer 
a convincing demonstration of God’s existence and grace, and so 
I say, that if India can become transformed in this wise, no power 
on earth can deny India’s right to establish swaraj. In spite of all 
the clouds that are thickening on the Indian horizon, I make bold 
to prophesy, that the moment India has repented for her treat¬ 
ment of the “untouchable” and has boycotted foreign cloth, that 
moment India will be hailed, by the very English oflGlcials who 
seem to have hardened their hearts, as a free and a brave nation. 
And because I believe, that if Hindus will, it is possible for them 
to enfranchise the so-called Panchamas and extend to them the same 
rights that they claim for themselves, and it is possible for India, 
if she wills, to manufacture all the cloth she needs even as she cooks 
all the food she eats. I therefore also believe that swaraj is attain¬ 
able this year. This transformation cannot take place by any ela¬ 
borately planned mechanical action. But it can take place if God’s 
grace is with us. Who can deny that God is working a wonderful 
change in the hearts of every one of us ? Anyway it is the duty 
of every Congress worker everywhere to befriend the untouchable 
brother, and to plead with the un-Hindu Hindus, that Hinduism 
of the Vedas, the Upanishads, Hinduism of the Bhagavad Gita and 
of Sankara and Ramanuja contains no warrant for treating a 
single human being, no matter how fallen, as an untouchable. 
Let every Congressman plead in the gentlest manner possible 
with orthodoxy, that the bar sinister is the very negation of 
ahimsa. 


Cobblers v. Lawyers 

Babu Motilal Ghosh, whose mind is fresh like that of a youth 
though he is too frail even to move, summoned Maulana Maho¬ 
med Ali and me chiefly to urge us to invite the lawyers to the Gon«* 
gress fold and in effect to restore them to their original status 
of unquestioned leadership of public opinion. Both the Maulana 
and I told him, that we did want the lawyers to work for the Con¬ 
gress, but that those who would not suspend practice could not 
and should not become leaders, Moti Babu said, that my mention 
of cobblers in the same breath as lawyers had offended some of 
them. I felt sorry to hear this. I remember the note^ in these pages, 
and it was certainly not written to offend. I have said many hard 
things about lawyers, but I have never considered them to be 


1 Vide “Notes^’j 25-8-1921, under the sub-title ^‘Practising Lawyers”. 
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guilty of caste prejudices. I am sure, that the lawyers have appre¬ 
ciated the spirit of my remark. I hope I am never guilty of putting 
a sting in any of my writings. But I certainly meant no offence 
in the paragraph referred to by Moti Babu. Having been myself 
a lawyer, I could not so far forget myself as wantonly to offend 
members of the same profession. Nor can I forget the brilliant and 
unique services rendered to the country by lawyers such as Pheroze- 
yTiali Mehta*, Ranade^, Taiyabjee*, Telang^, Manmohan Ghose, 
Krishnaswami Iyer, not to speak of the living ones. When no one 
else had the courage to speak, they were the voice of the people 
and guardians of their country’s liberty. And if today the majo¬ 
rity of them are no longer accepted as leaders of the people, it is 
because different qualities are required for leadership from what 
they have exhibited hitherto. Courage, endurance, fearlessness 
and above all self-sacrifice are the qualities required of our leaders. 
A person belonging to the suppressed classes exhibiting these quali¬ 
ties in their fulness would certainly be able to lead the nation; 
whereas the most finished orator, if he have not these qualities, 
must fail. 

And it has been a matter of keen satisfaction to me to find the 
lawyers all over India, who have not been able to suspend practice, 
readily assenting to the proposition and being content to work as 
humble camp-followers. A general will find his occupation gone, 
if there were no camp-followers in his army. 

“But”, said Moti Babu, “there is a great deal of intolerance 
that has crept into our movement. Non-co-operators insult those, 
lawyers who have not suspended practice.” I fear that the diarge 
is true to a certain extent. Intolerance is itself a form of violence 
and an obstacle to the growth of a true democratic spirit. Arro¬ 
gant assumption of superiority on the part of a non-co-operator who 
has undergone a little bit of sacrifice or put on khadi is the^ great¬ 
est danger to the movement. A non-co-operator is nothing if he is 
not humble. When self-satisfaction creeps over a man, he has 


1 1845-1915; one of the founders of the Indian National Congress; twice 

elected President in 1890 and 1909 , . i 

2Mahadev Govind Ranade (1842-1901); economist, historian and social 
reformer; one of the founders of Indian National Congress; became judge of 

Bombay High Court in 1893* j xj- i, 

3 A nationalist Muslim leader from Gujarat; former judge of Baroda High 
court; was one of the commissioners appointed by the Sub-committee of the 

Congress to report on the Punjab disorders. ^ , 

^ Of the Bombay High Court; one of the founders of the Indian National 

Congress 
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ceased to grow and therefore has become unfit for freedom. He who 
offers a little sacrifice from a lowly and religious spirit quickly 
realizes the miserable littleness of it. Once on the path of 
sacrifice, we find out the measure of our selfishness, and must conti¬ 
nually wish to give more and not be satisfied till there is a com¬ 
plete self-surrender. 

And this knowledge of so little attempted and still less done 
must keep us humble and tolerant. It is our exclusiveness and the 
easy self-satisfaction that have certainly kept many a waverer away 
from us. Our motto must ever be conversion by gentle persuasion 
and a constant appeal to the head and the heart. We must there¬ 
fore be ever courteous and patient with those who do not see eye 
to eye with us. We must resolutely refuse to consider our oppo¬ 
nents as enemies of the country. 

Lawyers and others who believe in non-co-operation but have 
not, from any cause, been able to non-co-operate in matters 
applicable to them, can certainly do silent work as lieutenants 
in the matter of swadeshi. It requires the largest, number of 
earnest workers. There is no reason why a practising lawyer 
should not make khadi fashionable by wearing it even in courts. 
There is no reason why he and his family should not spin during 
leisure hours. I have mentioned one out of a variety of things 
that can be done by practising lawyers for the attainment of 
Swaraj. I hope, therefore, that no practising lawyer and for that 
matter no co-operating student will keep himself from serving 
the movement in every way open to him. All cannot become 
leaders but all can be bearers. And non-co-operators, I hope, 
will always make it easy for such countrymen to offer and render 
service. 


A Pertinent Question 

I paraphrase below what a friend writes regarding the 
influence of the Moplah outbreak on Hindu-Muslim unity: 

I am a staunch believer in Hindu-Mxislim unity. But this Moplah 
outbreak has raised doubts in me. Success in the Khilafat means strength 
to Islam. Strength to Islam means attempts at conversion. Have we not 
often been given the choice between Islam and the sword? Can people 
such as the Moplahs learn the beauty of non-violence ? And even if they 
appreciate non-violence for the sake of their faith, will they not use vio¬ 
lence for the sake of spreading their faith ? My belief in the necessity of 
Hindu-Muslim unity is there. But do you not think that the questions 
I have raised are relevcnt? 
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The questions are indeed relevant, if only because they have 
occurred to one so sane as the writer is. But in my opinion there 
is a misunderstanding about the whole question. Our advocacy 
of the Khilafat would be wrong if Islam were based on force. There 
is nothing in the Koran to warrant the use of force for conversion. 
The holy book says in the clearest language possible, ‘'There is no 
compulsion in religion.’^ The Prophet’s whole life is a repudiation 
of compulsion in religion. No Mussulman, to my knowledge, has 
ever approved of compulsion. Islam would cease to be a world 
religion if it were to rely upon force for its propagation. 

Secondly, historically speaking, the charge of conversion to 
Islam by force cannot be proved against its followers as a body. 
And whenever attempts have been made to convert by force, 
responsible Mussulmans have repudiated such conversions. 

Thirdly, the conception of Hindu-MusHm unity does not pre¬ 
suppose a total absence for all time of wrong by any of the parties. 
On the contrary it assumes, that our loyalty to the xmity will sur¬ 
vive shocks such as the forcible conversions by Moplahs, that in 
every such case we shall not blame the whole body of the followers 
but seek relief against individuals by way of arbitration and not by 
way of reprisals. 

Fourthly, acceptance of non-violence for organizing India’s 
freedom involves acceptance of non-violence for Hindu-Muslim 
solidarity. The Moplahs have certainly broken the rule. But they 
were prevented from having access to the new manifestation. 
Whilst they had heard something about the Khilafat vaguely, they 
knew nothing of non-violence. 

Fifthly, we need not suspect any evil befalling India under swa- 
raj; for it is tolerably certain, that had the Congress and the Ediila- 
fat workers been permitted to penetrate the Moplah territories, they 
would have been able to nip the evil in the bud. As it was, it is 
a matter capable of proof that the Khilafat workers^ wherever they 
could go, were able to exercise great restraining influence. To me 
the Moplah madness is proof of the Hindu-Muslim solidarity, be¬ 
cause we kept calm. As members of a family, we shall sometimes 
fight, but we shall always have leaders who will compose our 
differences and keep us under check. 

Sixthly, in the face of possibilities of such madness in future, 
what is the alternative to Hindu-Muslim unity? A perpetuation 
of slavery? If we regard one another as natural enemies, is there 
any escape from eternal foreign domination for either of us? Is 
not the present domination worse than the possibility of forcible 
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conversions or worse ? Is Hinduism worth anything, if it cannot 
survive force? Cannot the Mussulmans too ask the same ques¬ 
tion as the friend has asked ? Is there no possibility of a repetition 
of pillage and murder on the part of Hindus as happened in Shaha- 
bad three years ago? Is not the remedy therefore clearly Hindu- 
Muslim unity at all hazards ? The Hindus as also the Mussulmans, 
whenever one of them goes mad, have two courses left open. Either 
to die valiantly without retaliation, that will at once arrest the pro¬ 
gress of mischief; or to retaliate and live or die. For individuals 
both the courses will abide as long as the world lasts. All ques¬ 
tionings arise, because we have become helpless. We have forgotten 
the divine art of dying for our faiths without retaliation, and we 
have equally forgotten the art of using force in self-defence at the 
peril of our lives. And Hindu-Muslim unity is nothing, if it is not 
a partnership between brave men and women. We must trust each 
other always, but in the last resort, wc must trust ourselves and our 
God. 


The Proper Spirit 

A friend, in reply to a letter asking her to dedicate herself more 
fully to swadeshi, writes: 

When I think of the little work that I have done all these months, 
I cannot help my tears. I wish I could open my heart to show you what 
is in it. In your first letter you asked me to take up this work in a reli¬ 
gious spirit, and I can assure that I have taken it up as my religion. In 
my heart I have never been able to separate religion and patriotism. Tor 
me both are one. . . . We profess to be many things, but when we 
come to self-analysis, wc find we are nothing. . . . We have lost all our 
capacity of feeling. We do not feel sufficiently the pangs of slavery. . . . 
Otherwise how can people be so indificrent, while time is flying so 
swiftly ? 

It is not possible for me to share the whole of the beautiful 
letter with the reader. I have simply quoted as much as I could 
dare, in order to induce the readers, both men and women, to 
copy the religious zeal of this sister, who, the reader may be in¬ 
formed, is rendering patriotic service in her ovm sweet and selfless 
way. 


A Brave Woman 

Whilst I am sharing with the reader my enjoyment of woman’s 
work in the cause of the country, I must not deny myself the 
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pleasure of recounting my experiences of Begum Mahomed AU. 
She began, last time we were in Bombay, to assist her husband 
publicly in his work ^ She commenced with collections for the 
Smyrna Fund. She joined us in our arduous and incessant travels 
in Bihar, Assam, and East and West Bengal. She began to speak 
at women’s gatherings. And I could perceive, that she had gifts 
of eloquence no less than her brave husband. Her speeches lost 
nothing in effect for brevity, and I do not know that she could 
not give lessons to her husband in the art of saying as much as pos¬ 
sible in as few words as possible. Let the reader know, that Begum 
Sahiba was dressed from head to foot in heavy khadi, and a Mus¬ 
sulman sister has to wear* many more articles of dress than her 
fortunate Hindu sister. She retained the orthodox veil. It would 
be a mercy, if some Mussulman divine were to find out authority 
to enable women public workers to discard the purdah^ especially 
when the veil too has to be of khadi. Anyway she bore herself 
bravely even in the melting climate of Assam. 

Her greatest trial and triumph came, when at Waltair her 
husband was torn away from her. I saw her, as she came out of 
the room where her husband was detained. She walked along the 
platform with a steady step. And when I asked her whether she 
was not happy that her husband was at last arrested, she replied 
without a tremor that she was, because he was going to jail for 
his God and his country. The reader is already familiar with the 
brave words with which she sped her husband on his journey. We 
continued our journey to Madras. There was a vast public meet¬ 
ing on the Beach. The audience was totally unfamiliar to her. 
She attended the meeting, and spoke in her sweet Hindustani in 
a loud voice without faltering. And as sentence after sentence 
was rolling out of her lips, I could not help saying to myself that 
she was the brave wife of a brave husband. I felt proud of her 
as a companion in our journey. Here is a free rendering of her 
speech: 


My Hindu and Miissulman brothers and sisters, I am glad to be 
able to tell you that I am not sorry for my husband^s arrest. I have asked 
him to be happy in his imprisonment, and I have promised to carry on 
his work to the best of my ability. I hope that both my Hindu and 
Mussulman brotliers will ceaselessly work and attain swaraj. If you 
want to see Maulana Saheb released early, you should all wear khadi, all 
my sisters should spin daily for the sake of our religion and our country. 
In the place of Maulana Saheb, there should be many coming forward to 
serve Islam and India. I must also ask the Mussulman brothers here to 
contribute as much as they can to the Angora Fimd. 
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Well Done Nagpur 

The Municipality of Nagpur certainly deserves congratula¬ 
tions for its public service, in that it has taken a referendum on 
total prohibition. The result is striking. Two thousand three 
hundred and forty-three voters registered their votes. Of these 
two thousand three hundred and thirty-two recorded their votes 
in favour of total prohibition. Six voted with reservations, and only 
five voted against prohibition. The reader will be pained to find 
that^ of the five voters against prohibition two were graduates. It is 
possible to look at the revelation in another light, and say that 
the two graduates had the courage of their conviction to incur popu¬ 
lar odium and vote in accordance with their conscience. There 
is no doubt as to the educative value of such a referendum. I wish 
the Secretary of the Congress Committee at whose instance the 
poll was taken, had given the full strength of the electoral roll. 
It is to be hoped, that other municipalities would follow the 
example of Nagpur. 

Toung India, 29-9-1921 



99. TAMPERING WITH LOTALTY^ 


His Excellency the Governor of Bombay had warned the pub¬ 
lic some time ago, that he ‘‘meant businesses”, that he was no 
longer going to tolerate the speeches that were being made. In 
liis note on the Ali Brothers and others he has made clear his 
meaning. The Ali Brothers are to be charged with having tamper¬ 
ed with the loyalty of the sepoy and with having uttered sedition. 

I must confess, that I was not prepared for the revelation of such 
hopeless ignorance on the part of the Governor of Bombay. It is 
evident that he has not followed the course of Indian history 
during the past twelve months. He evidently does not know, that 
the National Congress began to tamper with the loyalty of the sepoy 
in September leist year, that the Central Khdlafat Committee began 
it earlier and that I began it earlier still, for I must be permit¬ 
ted to take the credit or the odium of suggesting, that India had 
a right openly to tell the sepoy and everyone who served the Gov¬ 
ernment in any capacity whatsoever, that he participated in the 
wrongs done by the Government. The Conference at Karachi 
merely repeated the Congress declaration in terms of Islam. Only 
a Mussulman divine can speak for Islam, but speaking for Hindu¬ 
ism and speaking for nationalism, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that it is sinful for anyone, either as soldier or civilian, to serve this 
Government which has proved treacherous to the Mussulmans 
of India and which has been guilty of the inhumanities of the 
Pimjab. I have said this from many a platform in the presence of 
sepoys. And if I have not asked individual sepoys to come out, 
it has not been due to want of will but of ability to support them. 
I have not hesitated to tell the sepoy, that if he could leave the 
service and support himself without the Congress or the Khilafat 
aid, he should leave at once. And I promise, that as soon as the 
spinning-wheel finds an abiding place in every home and Indians 
begin to feel that weaving gives anybody any day an honourable 
liveHhood, I shall not hesitate, at the peril of being shot, to ask 
the Indian sepoy individually to leave his service and become a 
weaver. For, has not the sepoy been used to hold India under 
subjection, has he not been used to murder innocent people at 
Jallianwala Bagh, has he not been used to drive away innocent 

1 This was one of the articles for which Gandhiji was sentenced to six 
years^ imprisonment. 
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men, women and children during that dreadful night at Ghandpur 
has he not been used to subjugate the proud Arab of Mesopota* 
mia, has he not been utilized to crush the Egyptian? How can 
any Indian having a spark of humanity in him and any Mussul¬ 
man having any pride in his religion feel otherwise than as the 
Ali Brothers have done? The sepoy has been used more often as 
a hired assassin than as a soldier defending the liberty or the 
honour of the weak and the helpless. The Governor has pandered 
to the basest in us by telling us what would have happened in 
Malabar but for the British soldier or sepoy, I venture to inform 
His Excellency, that Malabar Hindus would have fared better 
without the British bayonet, that Hindus and Mussulmans would 
have jointly appeased the Moplahs, that possibly there being no 
Khilafat question there would have been no Moplah riot at all, that 
at the worst supposing that Mussulmans had made common cause 
with the Moplahs, Hinduism would have relied upon its creed of 
non-violence and turned every Mussulman into a friend, or Hindu 
valour would have been tested and tried. The Governor of Bom¬ 
bay has done a disservice to himself and his cause (whatever it 
might be), by fomenting Hindu-Muslim disunion, and has in¬ 
sulted the Hindus, by letting them infer from his note, that Hin¬ 
dus are helpless creatures unable to die for or defend their hearth, 
home or religion. If however the Governor is right in his assump¬ 
tions, the sooner the Hindus die out, the better for humanity. But 
let me remind His Excellency, that he has pronounced the greatest 
condemnation upon British rule, in that it finds Indians today 
devoid of enough manliness to defend themselves against looters, 
whether they are Moplah Mussulmans or infuriated Hindus of 
Arrah. 

His Excellency’s reference to the sedition of the Ali Brothers 
is only less unpardonable than his reference to the tampering. For 
he must know, that sedition has become the creed of the Congress. 
Every non-co-operator is pledged to preach disaffection towards 
the Government established by law. Non-co-operation, though a 
religious and strictly moral movement, deliberately aims at the 
overthrow of the Government, and is therefore legally seditious 
in terms of the Indian Penal Code. But this is no new discovery. 
Lord Chelmsford knew it. Lord Reading knows it. It is unthink¬ 
able that the Governor of Bombay does not know it. It was 
common cause that so long as the movement remained non-vio¬ 
lent, nothing would be done to interfere with it. 

But it may be urged, that the Government has a right to 
change its policy when it tods, that the movement is really threat- 
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ening its very existence as a system, I do not deny its right. I ob¬ 
ject to the Governor’s note, because it is so worded as to let the 
unknowing public think, that tampering with the loyalty of the 
sepoy and sedition were fresh crimes committed by the Ali Brothers 
and brought for the first time to His Excellency’s notice. 

However the duty of the Congress and Khilafat workers is clear. 
We ask for no quarter; we expect none from the Government. We 
did not solicit the promise of immunity from prison so long as we 
remained non-violent. We may not now complain, if we are im¬ 
prisoned for sedition. Therefore our self-respect and our pledge 
require us to remain calm, unperturbed and non-violent. We have 
our appointed course to follow. We must reiterate from a thousand 
platforms the formula of the Ali Brothers regarding the sepoys, and 
we must spread disaffection openly and systematically till it 
please the Government to arrest us. And this we do, not by way 
of angry retaliation, but because it is our dharma. We must wear 
khadi even as the Brothers have worn it, and spread the gospel of 
Swadeshi. The Mussulmans must collect for Smyrna relief and the 
Angora Government, We must spread like the Ali Brothers the 
gospel of Hindu-Muslim unity and of non-violence for the purpose 
. of attaining swaraj and the redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs. 

We have almost reached the crisis. It is well with a patient 
who survives a crisis. If on the one hand we remain firm as a rock 
in the presence of danger, and on the other observe the greatest 
self-restraint, we shall certainly attain our end this very year. 

Young India, 29-9-1921 



lOQ. SPEECH AT BELLARY 


October 1, 1921 

After the addresses were read, Mahatmaji replied in Hindi. He regretted 
that no address had been given to liiin by the Khilafat Conunitlee. He did 
not know whether a Khilafat Committee was in existence or not. If there was 
one he regretted the omission. He stated that he had received innumerable 
letters from Bellary about local differences amongst vakils, councillors, Hindus 
and Mussulmans. Until there was concord and peace, there could be no Con¬ 
gress work and so he appealed to all to merge their differences and unite. With 
regard to the differences about Andhra and Karnatak questions, Maliatmaji 
stated that it may be taken up after sw'araj was obtained. He appealed to the 
people to take to the charklia and manufacture of khadi. He regretted that 
the responst! from Bellary in the matter of suspension of practice was poor, 
nay, practically nil. He thanked the people for having come and welcomed 
him in such large numbers, though it was midnight. 

The Hindu, 3-10-1921 



101. MY LOm^LOTW 


[October 2, 1921] 

All the alterations I have made in my course of life have been 
effected by momentous occasions; and they have been made after 
such a deep deliberation that I have hardly had to regret them. 
And I did them, as I could not help doing them. Such a radical 
alteration—^in my dress,—I effected in Madura. 

I had first thought of it in Barisal. When, on behalf of the 
famine-stricken at Khulna, I was twitted that I was burning cloth 
utterly regardless of the fact that they were dying of hunger 
and nakedness, I felt that I should content myself with a mere loin¬ 
cloth and send on my shirt and dhoti to Dr. Roy, for the Khulna 
people. But I restrained my emotion. It was tinged with ego¬ 
tism. I knew that the taunt was groundless. The Kh ulna people 
were being helped, and only a single zemindar could have sent all 
the relief necessary. I needed therefore nothing to do there. 

The next occasion came when my friend Maulana Maho¬ 
med Ali was arrested before my very eyes. I went and addressed 
a meeting soon after his arrest. I thought of dispensing with my 
cap and shirt that moment, but then I restrained myself fear¬ 
ing that I naight create a scene. 

The third occasion came during my Madras tour. People 
began to tell me that they had not enough khadi to start with and 
that if khadi was available, they had no money. “If the labourers 
bum their foreign clothing where are they to get khadi from?” 
That stuck into my heart. I felt there was tmth in the argument. 
The plea for the poor overpowered me, I expressed grief to Mau¬ 
lana Azad Sobhani, Mr, Rajagopalachariar, Doctor Rajan and 
others, and proposed that I should thenceforth go about with a 
loin-cloth. The Maulana realized my grief and entirely fell in with 
my idea. The other co-workers were uneasy. They felt that such 
radical change might make people uneasy, some might not rmder- 
stand it; some might take me to be a lunatic, and that all would 
find it diflScult if not impossible, to copy my example. 

For four days I revolved these thoughts, and ruminated the 
arguments, I began telling people in my speeches: “If you don’t 

1 First published in Gujarati in Navajivan, 2-10-1921. Its translation in 
The Hindu was reproduced from the Independent. 
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get khadi, you will do with mere loin-cloth but discard foreign 
clothing.” But I know that I was hesitating whilst I uttered 
those words. They lacked the necessary force, as long as I had 
my dhoti and my shirt on. 

The dearth of swadeshi in Madras, also continued to make me 
uneasy. The people seemed to be overflowing with love but it 
appeared to be all froth. 

I again turned to my proposal, again discussed with friends. 
Xhey had no new argument to advance and September was very 
nearly closing. What should I do to complete the boycott before 
the close of September? That was what was for ever troubling 
me. 

Thus we reached Madura on the night of the 22nd. I deci¬ 
ded that I should content myself with only a loin-cloth until at 
least the 31st of October. I addressed a meeting of the Madura 
weavers early next morning in loin-cloth. Today is the third day. 

The Maulana has liked the idea so much that he has made 
as much alteration in his dress as the Shariat permits. Instead of 
the trousers, he puts on a fangi, and wears a shirt of which the 
sleeves do not reach beyond the elbow. Only at the time of the 
prayers, he wears a cap, as it is essential. The other co-workers 
are silently watching. The masses in Madras watch me with be¬ 
wilderment. 

But if India calls me a lunatic, what then? If the co-workers 
do not copy my example, what then? Of course this is not meant 
to be copied by co-workers. It is meant simply to hearten the 
people, and to make my way clear. Unless I went about with a 
loin-cloth, how might I advise others to do likewise? What should 
I do where millions have to go naked? At any rate why not try 
the experiment for a month and a quarter? Why not satisfy myself 
that I left not a stone unturned? 

It is after all this thinking that I took this step. I feel^ so very 
easy. For eight mouths in the year, you do not need a shirt here. 
And so far as Madras is concerned, it may be said that there is 
no cold season at all, and even the respectable class in Madras 
wears hardly anything more than a dhoti. 

The dress of the millions of agriculturists in India is really 
only the loin-cloth, and nothing more. I have seen it with my own 
eyes wherever I have gone. 

I want the reader to measure from this the agony of my soul. 
I do not want either my co-workers or readers to adopt the loin¬ 
cloth. But I do wish that they should thoroughly realize the mean¬ 
ing of the boycott of foreign cloth and put forth their best effort 
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to get it boycotted, and to get khadi manufactured. I do wish that 
they may understand that swadeshi means everything. 

The Hindu, 15-10-1921 


102. TO WOMEN 


[October 2, 192I\ 

DEAR SISTERS, 

I have been thinking all this time about the kind of message 
I should send to you on my birthday, which falls today. What 
interest can our sisters have in my birthday? What is the reason 
that they know me? Pondering on this question, I feel that they 
do so because they recognize my love for them. They know that 
I value their honour and that I have shown the best means of safe¬ 
guarding it. This means is swadeshi. In following swadeshi, women 
can do much more than men. When, in the past, the daughters 
of India spun and clothed themselves and others, India may have 
been poor but she was not as abject as she is today. It is plain to 
me that today the women in the country are xmable to preserve 
their virtue as they could do in the old days. I, therefore, once 
again put before them the same idea. 

All women should devote at least one hour daily to s pinning , 
Realizing that simplicity is dharma, women should regard them¬ 
selves adorned through it, regard as sacred whatever quality of 
cloth is produced from yam spun by girls and wear such cloth 
for the purpose of covering their bodies. 

I see, too, and I want women as well to see, that this is the 
only way to win swaraj. 

The best way to show our regard and affection for a person 
is to foUow his example. 

My aim in everything which I ask my coimtrymcn to do is 
to revive the satjofugdl. 

Our first task in the country is to educate women. Education 
will help them to safeguard their virtue. For doing this what we 
require is not much emdition but strength of character. 

The love you have shown me today encourages me to ask you 
to show love of another kind by resolving to bring back the satya- 
yuga. India is certainly capable of defending herseff. If we decide 
to use exclusively cloth made in India we shall in a very short Httk-- 


1 The age of truth 
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have ensured strong protection for the country. That is why I 
am trying to popularize the spinning-wheel. It enables women 
to safeguard their virtue. There is no other occupation which 
will help millions of our women to spend their time usefully sitting 
at home. To ply a spinning-wheel does not require much of intel¬ 
ligence either. The country should learn to be self-reliant. It will 
be so when it has brave men and brave women. The courage we 
should display is of the kind required in satyagraha, which is supe¬ 
rior to the courage of arms. If we can do this, we are bound to be 
free. Save the millions of rupees which are drained out of the 
country and protect your sisters. 

If you are convinced that the work I am asking you to do needs 
to be done, come forward, for the sake of the country, to take it 
up. 

1. Go among the poor and, wherever you find people suffer¬ 
ing for want of food and clothing, introduce the spinning-wheel, 
banish hunger and help people to become self-supporting. 

2. Wherever you find the surroundings very dirty, women 
and children disease-ridden and the general state one of moral 
laxity, the people should be provided with the means for a sober, 
clean, healthy and pure life and, in this way, be made aware of 
their present condition and ways of living. 

3. Wherever you see the need for efforts to spread knowledge 
and a desire to undertake such efforts, you should provide the 
necessary means and should, yourselves, work actively. 

For this work, it is first necessary to cultivate self^purification, 
that is, spiritual growth, sisterly regard for others and intellectual 
humility. 

There is, thus, an excellent and fruitful field of work for the 
Bhagini Samajh if the Samaj would take it up. The field is so 
large that, if it does solid work, seemingly bigger tasks will count 
as nothing by comparison and great service will have been ren¬ 
dered to the cause of Home Rule without the phrase being so 
much as even mentioned. In the past, when there were no 
printing presses and few facilities for public speeches, when we 
could cover 24 miles in as many hours instead of a thousand as 
now, there was only one effective means of propagating ideas, 
namely, one’s work. Today, we rush fiom place to place with the 
speed of air, deliver speeches and write articles, and yet we find 
it almost impossible to persuade people to act as we want them 
to. From every direction we hear words of despair. To me it is 


t A social service organization of women in Bombay 
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clear that, as in the past, so in the present too we shall not succ¬ 
eed in impressing the people with speeches and writings as effective¬ 
ly as we can with work. It is my humble prayer to the Bhagini 
Samaj that it should attach the first importance to quiet work. 

It is a huge waste if, from all these books which people read, 
nothing is put into practice. Try, therefore, to act upon at least 
an ounce of what you read in books rather than attempt to read 
a ton-load of them. 

I do not want to name the many sciences there arc in the 
world, but it is safe to believe that you have grasped the meaning 
of any science to the extent that you put it into practice. 

It is not proper that we pay no attention to acting on the 
numerous pledges that we take. Any pledge once taken should 
be scrupulously kept, at the cost of one’s life if necessary. 

Let your life be governed by high ideals. In Rome, the 
ideals themselves changed, but in India we have still not for¬ 
gotten ours. Whether Hindus or Muslims, we are all heirs to our 
forefathers. We can hope to preserve that heritage only by con¬ 
stantly fixing our attention on high ideals of life. With our fore¬ 
fathers, aspiration for goodness was the central motive of their life, 
but it seems to have vanished from us. Wherever we turn, we find 
hypocrisy. We have got into the habit of resorting to lies in every 
small matter. We must root that out and fill our lives with truth. 

Tour humble brother^ 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 6-10-1921 


103. DHARMA OR ^^ADHARMA^^ ? 

I invariably start and prick up my ears when, at times, even 
well-wishers or others who believe in non-co-operation come 
out with difficult questions and tell of their bitter experience. 
What follows is the gist of a letter from a fnend who has been 
moved to write out of love. He has the country’s good at heart, 
and is no coward. Dharma is dear to him, while his experience 
of human nature is considerable. I give here in my own words 
the substance of his letter as far as I can recollect it. 

While no one questions your intentions and your means 
too are clean, would you say that what you advocated with 
regard to students was altogether wise? Is' it possible to be 
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certain that your action will not have unhappy results? To 
me at any rate these results are visible even today. In trying 
to teach the spirit of freedom, we have lost domestic discipline. 
Filial regard on the part of children seems to have disappeared. 
What boots it to gain swaraj if domestic sanctities are to be 
its price? Is the spinning-wheel the proper thing for a child? 
He may do as he pleases later in life. If children disobey 
their parents, they cannot but lose their dharma. 

It is understandable that you should have faith in your 
non-co-operators, but is it not likely that you are being de¬ 
ceived? Do you really believe that everyone is as sincere as you 
are? I for one see many around who are selfish, vain and 
hypocritical. I am sure you would not be happy to discover 
that you had lost the sincere men and retained only irres¬ 
ponsible people around you. How I wish I could lend you my 
eyes to see that all that glitters is not gold! 

It is in the hope that you may win in the end that I have 
voiced these misgivings and encroached upon your time. 

The original letter is even more simply and politely written 
than I have been able to suggest. Such letters, manifestly promp¬ 
ted by love, always make me wonder whether the ordinary res¬ 
traints of civilized life are being violated. 

Some children have possibly become rude. But, then, if the 
Gita has been used to justify the throwing of bombs, why be sur¬ 
prised at misconstruction of my words? I am sure, however, that 
the movement of leaving schools has had on the whole happy results. 
The original idea was sound. I am firmly of the view that it is a 
sin to attend schools run by this Satanic Government. Children 
under the age of 16 were not called upon to join this movement, 
while those above 16, surely, have the necessary discretion to decide 
for themselves. 

But X always wonder if parents today have a proper imder- 
standing of their own duty. What would be the duty of children 
whose parents are morally depraved? When parents are dissolute 
and vice-ridden, what is the right course for growing sons and 
daughters to follow? What course should the children of slaves 
adopt? 

We should not be surprised if in these matters the consequence 
of too narrow an interpretation of domestic sanctities are un¬ 
fortunate. Should the children of parents subsisting on bribery 
agree to being supported with such riches or should they renounce 
them? Simply because some Hindu parents may have forsaken 
their dharma, should the children follow suit? 
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We shall have, in this age, to set a limit to our filial devotion 
as much as we do to our loyalty to the State. 

In a place where the king is dissolute and harasses his sub¬ 
jects, where he enjoys all luxuries and comforts at the expense of 
the people, where, instead of being a protector of his subjects 
he has become a parasite on them—^if loyalty to such a king is not 
a sitt, then what is called virtue must be a sin. In the past, devotion 
to a king meant devotion to a king like Rama, not to one like 
Havana. It is imderstandable that at the instance of Dasharatha 
Rama should readily take himself to the wild forest, but Prahlada 
accepting the gift of kingship from Hiranyakashipu would mean the 
eclipse of dharma. 

You may swim in your father’s well but it does not mean you 
may also drown yourself in it. 

At no stage of our struggle has the youth of the country been 
encouraged to adopt an attitude of licence. Only those yoxmg 
men who were disciplined and could endure suffering were advised 
to leave Government schools and colleges even though they might 
be getting useful knowledge in them. There are many who con¬ 
tinue in schools to please their parents. Only a few have left 
schools in defiance of their parents’ wishes, and of these, fewer 
still have subsequently taken to undisciplined ways. 

There is in this world no dearth of men who in the name of 
conscience really gratify their selfish desires. Such men will of 
course bring discredit to dharma, but should that stop us firom so 
much as talking about conscience? I am absolutely certain that 
by placing the spinning-wheel in children’s hands I have done the 
highest service to the country. I look upon the spinning-wheel 
movement as of lasting importance. In concentrating on the 
training of children’s minds to the exclusion of everything else, we 
have done them a great wrong. A considerable portion of our 
lives is taken up in trying to provide the body’s needs. We have 
committed a great sin in neglecting education in the use of the 
means which help us to meet these needs. The country will be 
happy only if this education is taken up again. By using the 
spinning-wheel as an instrument of vocational training, which in 
this case is our duty, we serve several purposes at the same time. 

The second misgiving of our fHend causes me concern. 
Dharma would get a bad name and people would come to harm 
if this sacred struggle is vitiated by hypocrisy. In that case people 
would fight shy of the very name of dharma or be content to 
accept orthodoxy as dharma. 

Some undesirable elements must admittedly have found their 
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way into our struggle, and I know that there are hypocrites who, 
under the cover of'non-co-operation, are out to serve their selfish 
ends. But I do not think that hypocrisy has taken possession of the 
movement. Should that happen, our condition would be even 
worse than it is today because it would nurse our cowardice. 
Hypocrisy flourishes only where there is fear. The fear of the 
consequences of sin tempts the cowardly siimer to resort to a 
pretence of virtue and thus he becomes doubly a sinner. In order 
to hide his godlessness, so that he may fill his belly, he makes a 
big show of piety and not only wa.stes sandalwood* but adds to his 
sins. Whatever is humanly possible to keep such persons out of 
the struggle has, I feel, been done, and it is with this consideration 
that I have retained my freedom to act as I think best in the last 
resort. The moment I see hypocrisy all round me, I shall unhesi¬ 
tatingly flee the struggle. Hypocrites cannot be non-co-operators 
and it is the service of the latter I have accepted. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 2-10-1921 


104. MY KOTES 
People of Madras 

My tour of Madras was something of a disappointment. I 
am a great admirer of the people of Madras. Memories of the 
pleasant experience I had with them in South Africa are still 
fresh in my mind. I have often seen their great capacity for 
suffering. But in the matter of swadeshi Madras lags behind. I 
see that their women remain the least touched by swadeshi. And 
yet, an awakened Madras can do much. In contrast to the 
smartness of the women in Madras, Gujarati women stand no¬ 
where. The former are highly intelligent. No other Indian women 
are as deft with their hands. Women there have the ingenuity to 
make the most worthless-looking thing pay. 

It is not that Madras is lacking in workers either. Very few of 
our workers have the wisdom, the integrity and the ability of 
Shri Rajagopalachari. He has fully understood the meaning of 
our struggle and, in a moment of crisis, he can be resolute and 
patient. 

How is it, then, that Madras disappointed me? I think there 
are two reasons for this. In the first place, so deep has been the 

* Paste of sandalwood is applied to the forehead as a mark of piety. 
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influence of the English language on the region that a person in 
Madras who knows English cares very little for Tamil. The Ben¬ 
galis too love English, but that has not made them give up Bengali. 
In fact, hardly any other Indian language except perhaps Urdu 
has been able to produce the quality of literature that Bengali has, 
so well has it been cultivated. Tamil in Madras has been as good 
as given up, with the result that not only has Tamil not prospered, 
but there is a wide gulf separating the English-knowing section 
from the Tamil-speaking class. Shri Rajagopalachari and his col¬ 
leagues are making every effort to bridge the gulf, but this will 
take some time. 

The other important reason for my disappointment is that, 
their genuine regard for dharma notwithstanding, people in 
Madras have allowed blind religious orthodoxy to take such com¬ 
plete possession of them that mere outward forms of religion re¬ 
main and the inner spirit has vanished. The Antycyas in the region 
suffer more indignities than they do in almost any other part of 
the country. The Brahmins are more sharply separated from the 
Non-Brahmins than anywhere else. And yet no other region makes 
such abundant use of sacred ash, sandalwood paste and vermilion 
powder. No other part of the country has quite so many temples 
and is so generous in providing for their maintenance. As a result 
of this, on the one hand the educated people are getting increasing¬ 
ly estranged from religion and becoming more cynical in conse¬ 
quence, and, on the other, total darkness and ignorance prevail 
among the orthodox. 

In such a case, however, once the darkness has disappeared, 
light is not delayed. As soon as the ordinary people are convinc¬ 
ed of the darkness that is within them, it will vanish by itself. 

That is why I see rays of hope even in the midst of gloom. 
Congress workers tell me that, without any effort on their part, 
the people have taken up the spinning-wheel. Khadi is being 
produced even in places where they have done no work and 
thousands have started wearing khadi caps. The majority of 
the Congress workers wear khadi exclusively. If I am asked what 
conclusion I have reached from my experience in Madras, I would 
say that despite this experience, I have not given up hope of win¬ 
ning Swaraj before the year is out. 

He who fights from a sense of dharma never despairs. If one’s 
ends are clean and one’s means are pure, one ought to be confident 
of success. Only when such a person fails to achieve his end within 
the expected time wiU he say: ‘There must have been some error 
in my calculation, but I am sure of success along this path,’ 
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Gujaratis in Madras 

Wherever I see Gujaratis I observe that they are bringing 
credit to Gujarat. At every place they mix with the local popula¬ 
tion as much as they can. They readily contribute what is expected 
of them and try to spread the message of non-co-operation to the 
best of their ability. Everyone whom I ask has a good word 
for them. They keep out of local politics. The impression which 
I have thus formed of them is of a group giving priority to the claims 
of public service. They have been sending money even from South 
and East Africa, and have been taking part in the struggles there. 
I include among these Gujaratis Gujarati-speaking Parsis and 
Muslims, for I notice that Gujarati-speaking Memons too have 
some work to their credit. Wherever I come across an isolated 
Parsi here and there, I get an experience of their love for me. I had 
such an experience even as far away as in the north-east comer 
of Assam. There was only one Parsi there, but he did not hesitate 
to show, as well as he could, his sympathy for the cause of non- 
co-operation. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivan, 2-10-1921 


105. DRAFT OF A MANIFESTO 


October 4, 1921 

We, the undersigned, consider that the communique of the 
Government of Bombay, dated , regarding the Ali Brothers 
and others has laid down principles which are subversive of all 
freedom of expression of opinion, and we desire to state that it 
is the inherent right of everyone ;to express his opinion without 
restraint about the propriety of citizens offering their services to 
the Government whether in the civil or the military department. 

We, the undersigned, state it as our opinion that it is not only 
contrary to the Muslim religion as declared by their Ulemas but 
also contrary to national dignity for any Indian to serve as a civi¬ 
lian and more especially as a soldier, under a system of Govern¬ 
ment which has brought about India's economic, moral and poli¬ 
tical degradation and which has used the soldiery and the police 
for repressing national aspirations, as for instance at the time of 
the Rowlatt Act agitation, and which has used the soldiers for 
crashing the liberty of the Arabs, the Egyptians and the Turks 
who have done no harm to India. 
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We arc also of opinion that it is the duty of every Indian sol¬ 
dier and civilian forthwith to resign his post and find out some 
honourable means to support himself. 

And with that end in view we suggest to everyone in Govern¬ 
ment employ to learn hand-spinning and hand-weaving, which 
whilst advancing the national cause would enable them to earn 
an honest and an honourable living. 

We urge the country in general to finish the boycott of foreign 
cloth and take to hand-spinning and hand-weaving and stimulate 
manufacture of khaddar by such means. 

A complete boycott of foreign cloth and manufacture by 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving will enable everyone to earn 
his or her living without falling back upon Government employ¬ 
ment, and enable the Congress to call out both soldiers and civi¬ 
lians and even to take up mass civil disobedience.* 

From a photostat: S.N. 7633 


106. A MAJ^IFESTO 

[Bombay, 

6.50 p.m., October 192T\^ 

In view of the prosecution of the AU Brothers and others for 
the reasons stated in the Grovemment of Bombay communique 
dated the 15th September 1921, we, the undersigned, speaking 
in our individual capacity, desire to state that it is the inherent 
right of everyone to express his opinion without restraint about 
the propriety of citizens offering their services to, or remaining in 
the employ of, the Government, whether in the civil or the mili¬ 
tary department. 

We, the undersigned, state it as our opinion, that it is con¬ 
trary to national dignity for any Indian to serve as a civilian, and 
more especially as a soldier, under a system of Government, which 
has brought about India’s economic, moral and political de¬ 
gradation and which has used the soldiery and the police for re¬ 
pressing national aspirations, as, for instance, at the time of the 
Rowlatt Act agitation, and which has used the soldiers for crushing 
the liberty of the Arabs, the Egyptians, the Turks and other nations 
who have done no harm to India. 

* The last two paragraphs have been, scored out in the source. 

2 From a photostat of the draft: S.N. 7632 
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We are also of opinion, that it is the duty of every Indian 
solder and civilian to sever his connection with the Government 
and find some other means of livelihood. 


M. K. Gandhi 

Abul Kalam Azad (Calcutta) 

Ajmal Khan (Delhi) 


Lajpat Rai (Lahore) 

Motilal Nehru (Allahabad) 
Sarojini Naidu (Bombay) 

Abbas Taiyabji 
N. G. Kelkar 
V. J. Patel 

Vallabhbhai J. Patel (Ahmedabad) 
M. R. Jayakar (Bombay) 

D. V. Gokhale (Poona) 

S. G. Banker 

Jawaharlal Nehru (Allahabad) 

Gangadhar B. Deshpande (Belgaum) 

Lakshmidas Tersi 

Umar Sobani 

Jamnalal Bajaj 

M. S. Ane (Amraoti) 

S. E. Stokes (Kotgadh, Simla) 

M. A. Ansari (Delhi) 
Khaliqijzzaman (Delhi) 

K. M. Abdul Gafur (Delhi) 

Abdul Bari (Lucknow) 

Krishnaji Nilkanth (Belgaum) 

G. Rajagopalachari (Madinas) 

Toung India^ 6-10-1921 


Konda Venkatappayya (Guntur) 
G. Harisarvottam Rao (Guntur) 
Anasuya Sarabhai 
JitendralAl Banerji 
Mushir Husen Kidwai (Delhi) 
Shyama Sundara Chakravarti 
(Calcutta) 

Rajendra Prasad (Patna) 

Azad Sobhani (Lucknow) 

Hazrat Mohani (Gawn'pore) 
Mahadeo Haribhai Desai 
Barjorji Framji Bharucha 
Yakub Hasan 
B. S. Munje (Nagpur) 

Jeramdas Dolatram 
M. R. Gholkar (Nagpur) 

V. V. Dastane (Bhusaval) 

Ah'med Haji Sidick Khatri 
(Bombay) 

Gudur Ramaghandra Rao 
(Andhra) 

D. S. Vijayrao (Lahore) 

B. L. Subbaramayya (Andhra) 

Mia Mahomed PIaji Janmahomed 
Ghotani 



107. LETTER TO '‘THE BO MEAT CHRONICLE” 

[Before October 5, 192I\ 

The Editor of 

THE \_BOMBAT] CHRONICLE 

SIR, 

Persistent rumours supposed to be well founded were brought 
to me in Madras and have been repeated with greater emphasis 
in Bombay that my arrest is imminent. If the rumour is well- 
foimded, the Government will certainly deserve congratulations for 
consistency after the arrest of the Ali Brothers and their co¬ 
prisoners, for, now the battle is being waged not against violence, 
so-called or real, or incitement thereto, but against the very 
principle of non-co-operation for which the Congress and the 
Khilafat Committees stand, and that principle is promoting dis¬ 
affection against the established Government and promoting non- 
co-operation with the Government by all classes, including civilians 
and soldiers. The success of that propaganda, it is obvious, means 
the dissolution of the existing system of Government and it would 
be imbecoming for those who are avowed non-co-operators to 
question any steps that the Government may take in order to crush 
the movement, and I cannot conceive a more logical step than to 
arrest the author of the movement, unless the administrators of the 
system intend to change it in accordance with the wishes of 
the non-co-operators. The country has shown by its dignified calm 
attitude after the arrests of the Ali Brothers and others, that it 
has realized the necessity of non-violence. I expect the retention 
of the same non-violent atmosphere after my arrest or that of any 
other worker. The people will show their true courage and appre¬ 
ciation of non-violence and of imprisonments for the sake of one’s 
religion and one’s country as an honour to be prized not only 
by remaining absolutely peaceful but by refiraining from hartals or 
any such demonstration. Any hartal following the arrest of myself 
or any other worker would be a breach of discipline, and, there¬ 
fore, no mark of respect or affection for the arrested worker. The 
only way to show one’s regard is to demonstrate greater zeal in 
prosecuting the Congress programme of swadeshi and hasten the 
advent of swaraj thereby. I would certainly expect, in the event of 
my arrest, every man and woman in India who believes in the 
message of swadeshi, but through laziness or weakness has not 
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yet discarded foreign cloth and taken to hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving, to discard all foreign cloth and take up the 
spinning-wheel and the handloom. I would expect the Hindus 
on no account to relax their efforts for the Khilafat or barter it 
away for so-called swaraj, for swaraj, without the conciliation of 
the Mussulmans, is, in my opinion, an inconceivable thing. 

Tours^ etc.f 

M. K. Gandhi 


The Bombay Chronicle^ 5-10-1921 


108. MESSAGE TO WORKERS, CEDED DISTRICTS 

October 5, mi 

Mr. Harisarvothama Rao wires from Bombay under date October 5 : 

Mahatma Gandhi permits the sending of the following message to the 

Ceded Districts workers : 

Concentrate attention on swadeshi, boycott, completely main¬ 
tain perfect silence at meetings, avoid demonstration of all descrip¬ 
tion as the first essential discipline of deliberate peacefiil action. 
Teach volunteers to down sticks and stand to duty. I request all 
to meet at Tadpatri on the 14th instant. 

The Hindu, 6-10-1921 


109. NOTES 

Famine Relief 

The visit to the Ceded Districts brought abundant proof of 
the spinning-wheel being the greatest insurance against famine, 
and being also the best measure of relief. There is a severe famine 
raging in some parts of these Districts. One of the worken told me 
that a woman not being able to support herself and her children 
had drowned henelf and her children. It is not possible to give 
doles of charity to hundreds of thousands of men. And men who 
live on charity lose all sense of self-respect. It is not as if there is 
no com to be had in the affected area. People have no work and 
no money. The Government’s relief works consist in breaking 
and carrying stones. A friend remarked that the Government had 
roads tom down and repaired in order to find work for the men and 
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women in distress. Whether roads are tom down or not, road 
repair is the only relief work the Government provides. I under¬ 
stood, that the actual wage that found its way into a woman’s 
hands was an anna or five pice, and not more than ten pice into a 
man’s hands. I saw on the other hand, that a Congress Commit¬ 
tee was paying three aimas per day to Panchama women working 
at the spirming-wheel for eight hours a day. And what is being 
done for the Panchama women can be done for thousands of famine- 
stricken women and for that matter men. In these Districts three 
annas a day, even for men, is a veritable boon. But the spinning- 
wheel has possibilities which no other occupation has. For it in¬ 
volves the preliminary processes of ginning and carding and the 
subsequent process of weaving. In the Ceded Districts it is pos¬ 
sible without much difiiculty to teach weaving. And if the whole 
of cloth manufacture can be organized, thousands of men can find 
permanent occupation in their own homes. Every worker freely 
acknowledged, that both the worken and the afflicted people 
had begun to realize the possibilities of the spinning-wheel, and al¬ 
ready the people were filled with hope and the workers had com¬ 
menced organiang spinning and weaving everywhere. I met 
people who told me, they used to laugh at my statement that the 
spinning-wheel was the best famine insurance, but practical expe¬ 
rience convinced them of the truth of it. 

I know, this is but the commencement of the transformation. 
But when it is complete not a man nor woman having soimd 
hands need beg or starve. Today we have the humiliating and 
debasing spectacle in a famine year of thousands, though well able 
to work, living on charity and semi-starvation for want of useful 
work. 


The Only Activity 

Therefore I suggest to every Congress and Khilafat worker the 
advisability of organizing hand-spiiming and hand-weaving in 
his respective district to the exclusion of every other activity. We 
should be ashamed of resting or having a square meal so long as 
there is one able-bodied man or woman without work or food. I 
would urge moneyed men against giving indiscriminate charity or 
free meals. We shall be cursed by the future generation, if we 
divide India into givers and receivers of alms. If we want the nation 
to have any self-respect at all, we must provide against the recur¬ 
ring scarcity. Let those, therefore, who vrish to feed the poor, 
find spinning-wheels for them and provide facilities for learning 
the various processes. 
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Expression of Opinion 

When in any movement violence is religiously eschewed, it 
becomes a propaganda movement of the purest type. Any attempt 
to crush it is an attempt to crush public opinion. And such the 
present repression has become. Why should I not express my 
profound conviction, 

1. that it is sinful to serve the Government in any capacity 
whatsoever, especially that of a soldier, 

2. that it is sinful to drink intoxicating liquors, 

3. that it is sinful to wear foreign cloth, 

4. that it is sinful to gamble or speculate in foodstuffs or 

cotton? 

The Grovemment may, as it is carrying on a counter-propa¬ 
ganda, successfully draw recruits for civil and military employment, 
by various methods induce people to drink and wear foreign cloth 
and speculate in foodstuffs and cotton, and thus continue to govern 
so long as people intentionally or ignorantly co-operate with it. It 
will fall the day the people are convinced to the contrary. And 
just as I carry on my propaganda among the winebibbers and 
the cotton speculators to wean them from their evil ways, I claim 
the right to tell the soldier face to face what is his duty in accor¬ 
dance with my opinion. Why should the soldier be kept in igno¬ 
rance of what is going on in the country? Is the Government afimd, 
that if he comes to know the truth, he will no longer serve it ? A 
Government worth the name should be able fully to educate the 
soldiery and hold its loyalty. But in India everything is armed, 
—^peace, loyalty and opinion. Only the people arc disarmed. 
Our duty therefore is clear. We must claim, even though it be 
on the gallows, to hold and openly to express any opinion we 
choose, so long as we do not directly or indirectly cause violence. 
That is the battle of non-violent non-co-operation. It must be 
fought to the finish. I warn the public, that the prosecution for 
“tampering with the loyalty of the army” is but the precursor of 
prosecutions for tampering with the loyalty of the people to foreign 
cloth. What was the burning of the khadi vests and caps of the 
yoimg men of Calicut? What is the crusade against the students 
of the Vizagapatam Medical School, if it is not an insensate crusade 
against khadi? 

The Sole Test 

But this is exactly the kind of test through which we must pass, 
if we are to gain swaraj. If it is true that this GrOvemment exists for 
its special interests which are antagonistic to those of the people 
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at large, it must vindicate its position at any cost, and we must 
not be angry with it on that account. Its attempt at suppress¬ 
ing the growth of free public opinion is no new discovery. We 
have known these attributes of the Government, and it is for our 
knowledge of their existence that we are seeking to destroy the 
system under which it is being carried on. It exists for the slow 
but certain exploitation of India and her raw products, and for so 
enervating India as to make her perpetually subservient to the 
foreign exploiters, in other words to imprison us in our own 
homes. And the system devised to bring about such a state of 
things is one of rewards and punishments, rewards in the .shape 
of titles and emoluments for those who assist the system, and punish- • 
ment, even terrorism, for those who seek to end or mend it. So 
the Government is bound to make a desperate attempt to stifle 
all expression of opinion and all activity that would injure its 
special interests. Let us not delude oxirselves into the belief that 
the Government has been generous enough to stay its hands up 
to the last moment. Let us admit at once that the Government 
is the most powerful and resourceful corporation the world has 
ever seen. It bides its time, it does allow its opponents to play; 
but it strikes immediately they betray seriousness. There can be 
no question of generosity about a robber who holds on to the 
stolen property as long as he ever can allow the robbed to make 
all the cHldish attempts possible for the recovery of stolen pro¬ 
perty, but is ready to cut him down soon as he becomes serious 
and is likely to succeed in his attempt at recovery. When a robber 
acts in such a methodical manner, we consider him to be clever 
in his unscrupulousness and we regard him as hypocritical when 
he puts on the air of injured innocence. Our resourcefulness lies 
in not playing into the hands of this Government. We must not 
be goaded into madness and violence by its imprisonments whe¬ 
ther mild or dramatic. We must not flinch from the gallows. I 
love the Ali Brothers as I love my blood-brothers. But I would 
not plead with the Government if its judges sentenced them to be 
hanged. I would know that it was a glorious death they had died 
and would envy them their good fortune. If they are sentenced 
to penal servitude for life, I would know that I would release ^hpm 
by the establishment of swaraj at the earliest opportunity. 

The only remedy (and it is a most efficacious remedy) open 
to us is to let the Government do its worst, believe that its worst 
is the best for the cormtry, and therefore to remain unruffled by 
repression and prosecute our appointed programme to the finish 
in the full belief that it must bring the relief we are seeking. That 

XXI-16 
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programme is the introduction of hand-spinning and hand-weav¬ 
ing in every home and village. 

An Apt Anecdote 

Maulana Azad Sobhani, who has been doing wonderful work 
for swadeshi, was telling me a thrilling story of Egyptian coolness 
and bravery* He told me that once the soldiers surrounded an 
Egyptian mosque and wanted to prevent nationalist propaganda 
inside it. Xhe congregation was listening to a young man speak¬ 
ing to it. He would not desist and was shot. The congregation 
remained unmoved. Another young man took up the discourse 
and was shot whilst he was going on, and thus seven young men 
were shot till the discourse was finished, the congregation r emain , 
ing unmoved all the while the glorious sacrifice was going on. The 
Eprptians do not believe in non-violence. But they are fine sol¬ 
diers. They did not want the mosque to be blown to pieces nor 
the whole congregation in a vain attempt to retaliate. They wanted 
to show that they would not be cowed down, and no orders could 
bend their spirit. And so, as if nothing had happened, the discourse 
was finished. Death and life became with the congregation syno¬ 
nymous terms. The moral of the story is unmistakable. We who 
are pledged to non-violence are endeavouring to cultivate the 
bravery of the seven young Egyptians and the congregation. We 
niust acquire the courage to face death in the pursuit of our goal 
without even wishing to kill, and victory during the remaining 
three months is a certainty. 

The Thickening Plot 

For the Government is marshalling all its forces. I have just 
learnt, that Mr. Phooken, a barrister and member of the aristo¬ 
cracy of Assam has been called upon to file security for keeping 
the peace. I had the pleasure of meeting him during my tour. 
He is a soldier and a sportsman. But he has become a convinced 
non-violationist. He believes, that nothing but non-violence can 
possibly put hope in the Indian breast and make swaraj possible 
during the year. But Mr. Phooken is a brave worker. He and 
his co-workers wish to revive swadeshi to the full, and the Assam 
Government do not like the idea. In Andhradesha a powerful 
zemindar, Kumar Raja of Gampalagudem, has been similarly 
treated, because he had the courage to do temperance work. 
These are but two stray instances I have come across in the 
papers I have been able to secure during my travels. I have no 
doubt that many such workers are being silenced and many more 
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will be. This is all good news, if we who remain behind will conti¬ 
nue the work of our more fortunate comrades who are being im¬ 
prisoned. I do call them fortunate, for it is the privilege of the 
oppressed to be in prison. Where tyranny rules, prison for a just 
man is £m honourable place. It is the price that a tyrant exacts 
from those who cross his path or purpose. These imprisonments 
should teach us to persist in our effort. We need no leaders when 
the way is mapped out for us. We are in the happy position of 
knowing what to do and how to do it. Let us show ourselves 
worthy of swaraj by feeling not despondent but elated over the 
incarceration of leaders and going on with our work with the 
calm courage of the Egyptian congregation in the anecdote relat¬ 
ed by me. 

No Moms Sticks 

During our travels in Madras and the Ceded Districts as else¬ 
where, we found much dissipation of energy. Vast crowds gather¬ 
ing everywhere and waiting for hours in order merely to have a 
glimpse. The yelling and the noise were imbearable. We noticed, 
too, that wherever previous preparation was made as in Trichino- 
poly, Ghettinad, Tinnevelly and other places, the order was aU 
that could be desired, and we were able to go through a great 
deal of work without any difficulty. In the Ceded Districts, 
however, we saw the volunteers carrying bamboo sticks seven feet 
in length. These were meant to be used for forming chains to pro¬ 
tect the guests from the crowds rushing towards them. I could 
see that the sticks were a hindrance, interfered with easy move¬ 
ment and constituted a danger in the midst of crowds. I was my¬ 
self in danger of having my eyes hurt more than once. And ins¬ 
tead of feeling the protection of the volunteers, I felt the danger 
of their long sticks causing me serious injury any moment. I 
showed the volunteers that strong ropes would serve their pur¬ 
pose much better than these sticks. Maulana Azad Sobhani saw the 
point of my remarks, and as the sticks could never be used by the 
volunteers under the pledge of non-violence for causing hurt, he 
induced them at Tadpatri to put them away. I would suggest 
such a change to all volunteer corps. As our movement is avowedly 
peaceful, it is much better even to drop sticks. Soldiers of peace 
that we are, we should copy the ordinary soldier as little as possible 
whether in point of uniform or otherwise. 

Want of Training 

It was painful to notice the want of training among the volun¬ 
teers in many places. Except at the few places such as I have men- 
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tioned, they were always a hindrance in spite of the best of motives. 
They would insist on surrounding, if not mounting, the cars. They 
would insist on walking in front and obstructing the passage. 
They did not know how to march in step. They would not walk 
in twos. It was most difficult to pass instructions to them. It is hi gli 
time they were thoroughly organized and were instructed to follow 
certain rules. 

Chairs out of Place 

As a rule now, one rarely sees chairs at public meetings. They 
are all in the open air. A little platform with or without canopy is 
generally improvized in the centre. As I cannot speak stan^g, 
a chair is as a rule provided for me, and therefore naturally for my 
companions. These chairs mar the harmony of the surroundings. 

I suggest the use of the simple old square table for me to speak 
from. We can certainly revive the old art in keeping with our 
simple and natural surroundings. I was pleased to observe 
throughout the tour, that for covering and decoration khadi only 
was invariably used. 

“Ethics of Destruction” 

Bada Dada (Dwijendranath Tagore, Shantiniketan) has sent 
me the following, upon reading the article headed “Ethics of Des¬ 
truction”*. It is naturally a source of joy to me that one so venera¬ 
ble and learned should agree with the ethical position taken up 
by me in opposition even to those whose opinion I value and res¬ 
pect. The reader will be glad to find that in Bada Dada we have 
a rishi who in his quiet seclusion follows the national movement 
with the avidity of a young man of five and twenty, and is cons¬ 
tantly thinking of it and praying for its success. Here is the letter: 

There was a merchant who suddenly became bankrupt, and was 
reduced to utter poverty; at the same time his wife was bed-ridden, suffer¬ 
ing from acute rheumatic pain. There was an apothecary who dealt in 
patent medicine and always wanted cash payment from his customers. A 
doctor friend came to see the lady, and at the same time her daughter 
also came from her father-in-law’s house to see her sick mother and 
brought with her a ten-rupee note so that she might buy the patent 
medicine which could cure her pain immediately. She handed over the 
note to the doctor, and told him to get the medicine from the apothecary’s 
shop which was near at hand, and went back. The doctor said that the 
medicine, no doubt, would give her instant relief, but at the same time 
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it would injure her health to such a degree that she would remain decrepit 
throughout her life- However, the doctor said that he knew an electrician 
who was a next door neighbour and could cure rheumatism by electric 
treatment, his charge being Rs. 10/- per day. In a month he would 
perfectly cure the disease for good without in the least injuring her general 
health. 

But the patient insisted that she wanted immediate relief, and re¬ 
peatedly asked the doctor for the bank-note so that she might send for 
the medicine at once. But the doctor repeatedly said that he could not 
conscientiously give her the note for the purpose, and he considered it 
to be a sin to do so. But the lady implored and beseeched him to give 
her the note. The doctor then took the match-box from his pocket and 
burnt the note to ashes; and said that she need not be afraid, for he was 
going to bring the electrician immediately at his own expense, which her 
husband would pay back as soon as he repaired his fortime. When the 
hope of obtaining instant relief was thus frustrated in a moment, the 
patient said to the doctor, “Do as you think fit*’. So the doctor 
immediately brought the electrician who assured her that she would be 
permanently cured within a month, if she allowed him to treat her. 
Then the doctor did what he had promised to the satisfaction of all 
parties. 

Was the burning of the note a virtuous or a sinful act? 

The above is exactly analogous with Mr. Gandhi’s cloth-burning. 
Mr. Gandhi refuses to give to the poor the relief that could have been 
given by distributing the foreign cloth arnong them. In order to avoid 
making them permanently miserable creatures, he promised to make them 
permanently happy by providing them with clothes made by their own 
hands. 

Tomg India;, 6-10-1921 

no. HINDUISM 

In dealing with the problem of untouchability during the 
Madras tour, I have asserted my claim to being a sanatani Hindu 
with greater emphasis than hitherto, and yet there are things 
which are commonly done in the name of Hinduism, which I dis¬ 
regard. I have no desire to be called a sanatani Hindu or any other 
if I am not such. And I have certainly no desire to steal in a re¬ 
form or an abuse under cover of a great faith. 

It is therefore necessary for me once for all distinctly to give 
my meaning of $amtana Hinduism. The word sanatana I use in its 
natural sense, 
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I call myself a sanatani Hindu, because, 

1. I believe in the Vedas, the Upanishads, the Puranas and 
all that goes by the name of Hindu scriptures, and therefore in 
avatars and rebirth, 

2. I believe in the varnashrama dharma in a sense in my opi¬ 
nion strictly Vedic but not in its present popular and crude sense, 

3. I believe in the protection of the cow in its much larger 
sense than the popular, 

4. I do not disbelieve in idol-worship. 

The reader will note that I have purposely refrained from 
using the word divine origin in reference to the Vedas or any 
other scriptures. For I do not believe in the exclusive divinity of 
the Vedas. I believe the Bible, the Koran, and the Zend-Avesta 
to be as much divinely inspired as the Vedas. My belief in the 
Hindu scriptures does not require me to accept every word and 
every verse as divinely inspired. Nor do I claim to have any 
first-hand knowledge of these wonderful books. But I do claim to 
know and feel the truths of the essential teaching of the scriptures. 

I decline to be bound by any interpretation, however learned it 
may be, if it is repugnant to reason or moral sense. I do most 
emphatically repudiate the claim (if they advance any such) of 
the present Shankaracharyas and shastris to give a correct inter¬ 
pretation of the Hindu scriptures. On the contrary I believe, that 
our present knowledge of these books is in a most chaotic state. I 
believe implicitly in the Hindu aphorism, that no one truly knows 
the Shastras who has not attained perfection in innocence 
(ahimsa), truth {satj>a) and self-control {brahmacharya) and who 
has not renounced all acquisition or possession of wealth. I believe 
in the institution of gurus, but in this age millions must go without 
a guru, because it is a rare thing to find a combination of perfect 
purity and perfect learning. But one need not despair of ever know¬ 
ing the truth of one’s religion, because the fundamentals of Hindu¬ 
ism as of every great religion are unchangeable, and easily under¬ 
stood. Every Hindu believes in God and his oneness, in rebirth 
and salvation. But that which distinguishes Hinduism from 
every other religion is its cow-protection, more than its vamashrma, 
Varnashrama is, in my opinion, inherent in human nature, and 
Hinduism has simply reduced it to a science. It does attach to 
birth. A man cannot change his vama by choice. Not to abide 
by one’s vama is to disregard the law of heredity. The division, 
however, into imiumerable castes is an unwarranted liberty taken 
with the doctrine. The four divisions are alI-suflS.cing. 

I do not believe, that inter-dining or even inter-marriage 
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necessarily deprives a man of his status that his birth has given 
him. The four divisions define a man’s calling, they do not res¬ 
trict or regulate social intercourse. The divisions define duties, 
they confer no privileges. It is, I hold, against the genius of Hindu¬ 
ism to arrogate to oneself a higher status or assign to another a 
lower. All are bom to serve God’s creation, a Brahmin with his 
knowledge, a Kshatriya with his power of protection, a Vaisya 
with his commercial ability and a Sudra with his bodily labour. 
This however does not mean that a Brahmin for instance is absolved 
from bodily labour, or the duty of protecting himself and others. 
His birth makes a Brahmin predominantly a man of knowledge, 
the fittest by heredity and training to impart it to others. There is 
nothing, again, to prevent the Sudra from acquiring all the 
knowledge he wishes. Only, he will best serve with his body and 
need not envy others their special qualities for service. But a Brah¬ 
min who claims superiority by right of knowledge falls and has no 
knowledge. And so with the others who piide themselves upon 
their special qualities. Vamashrama is self-restraint and conser¬ 
vation and economy of energy. 

Though therefore vamashrama is not affected by inter-dining 
or inter-marriage, Hinduism does most emphatically discourage 
inter-dining and inter-marriage between divisions. Hinduism 
reached the highest Hmit of self-restraint. It is undoubtedly a reli¬ 
gion of renunciation of the flesh so that the spirit may be set free. 
It is no part of a Hindu’s duty to dine with his son. And by res¬ 
tricting his choice of a bride to a particular group, he exercises 
rare self-restraint. Hinduism does not regard a married state as 
by any means essential for salvation. Marriage is a *Tall” even as 
birth is a “fall”. Salvation is freedom from birth and hence death 
also. Prohibition against inter-marriage and inter-dining is essen¬ 
tial for a rapid evolution of the soul. But this self-denial is no test 
of varna. A Brahmin may remain a Brahmin, though he may dine 
with his Sudra brother, if he has not left off his duty of service 
by knowledge. It follows from what I have said above, that res¬ 
traint in matters of marriage and dining is not based upon no¬ 
tions of superiority. A Hindu who refuses to dine with another 
from a sense of superiority misrepresents his dharma. 

Unfortunately, today Hinduism seems to consist merely in 
eating and not-eating. Once I horrified a pious Hindu by taking 
toast at a Mussulman’s house. I saw, that he was pained to see 
me pouring milk into a cup handed by a Mussulman fnend, but 
his anguish knew no bounds when he saw me taking toast at the 
Mussulman’s hands. Hinduism is in danger of losing its substance 
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if it resolves itself into a matter of elaborate rules as to what and 
with whom to eat. Abstemiousness from intoxicating drinks and 
drugs, and from all kinds of foods, especially meat, is undoubted¬ 
ly a great aid to the evolution of the spirit, but it is by no means 
an end in itself. Many a man eating meat and with everybody 
but living in the fear of God is nearer his jfreedom than a man 
religiously abstaining from meat and many other things, but blas¬ 
pheming God in every one of his acts. 

The central fact of Hinduism however is cow-protection. Cow- 
protection to me is one of the most wonderful phenomena in 
human evolution. It takes the human being beyond his species. 
The cow to me means the entire sub-human world. Man through 
the cow is enjoined to realize his identity with all that lives. Why 
the cow was selected for apotheosis is obvious to me. The cow was 
in India the best companion. She was the giver of plenty. Not 
only did she give milk, but she also made agriculture possible. The 
cow is a poem of pity. One reads pity in the gentle animal. She 
is the mother to millions of Indian mankind. Protection of the 
cow means protection of the whole dumb creation of God. The 
ancient seer, whoever he was, began with the cow. The appeal of 
the lower order of creation is all the more forcible because it is 
speechless. Cow-protection is the gift of Hinduism to the world. 
Aad Hinduism will live so long as there are Hindus to protect the 
cow. 

The way to protect is to die for her. It is a denial of Hindu¬ 
ism and ahimsa to kill a human being to protect a cow. Hindus 
are enjoined to protect the cow by their tapasya^, by self-purification, 
by self-sacrifice. The present-day cow-protection has degene¬ 
rated into a perpetual feud with the Mussulmans, whereas cow- 
protection means conquering Mussulmans by our love. A Mussul¬ 
man friend sent me some time ago a book detailing the inhumani¬ 
ties practised by us on the cow and her progeny. How we bleed 
her to take the last drop of milk from her, how we starve her to 
emaciation, how we ill-treat the calves, how we deprive them of 
their portion of milk, how cruelly we treat the oxen, how we cas¬ 
trate them, how we beat them, how we overload them. If they had 
speech, they would bear witness to our crimes against them 
which would stagger the world. By every act of cruelty to our cattle, 
we disown God and Hinduism. I do not know that the condition 
of the cattle in any other part of the world is so bad as in unhappy 
India. We may not blame the Englishman for this. We may not 


1 Pen^ccj z^uaterity 
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plead poverty in our defence. Criminal negligence is the only 
cause of the miserable condition of our cattle. Our pinjrapoles^i 
though they are an answer to our instinct of mercy, are a clumsy 
demonstration of its execution. Instead of being model dairy farms 
and great profitable national institutions, they are merely depots 
for receiving decrepit cattle, 

Hindus will be judged not by their tilakSi not by the correct 
chanting of mantras^ not by their pilgrimages, not by their most 
punctilious observance of caste rules but by their ability to pro¬ 
tect the cow. Whilst professing the religion of cow-protection, we 
have enslaved the cow and her progeny, and have become slaves 
ourselves. 

It will now be understood why I consider myself a sanatani 
Hindu, I yield to none in my regard for the cow, I have made 
the Khilafat cause my own, because I see that through its preserva¬ 
tion full protection can be secured for the cow. I do not ask my 
Mussulman friends to save the cow in consideration of my service. 
My prayer ascends daily to God Almighty, that my service of a 
cause I hold to be just may appear so pleasing to Him, that He 
may change the hearts of the Mussulmans, and fill them \^th pity 
for their Hindu neighbours and make them save the animal the 
latter hold dear as life itself, 

I can 110 more describe my feeling for Hinduism than for my 
own wife. She moves me as no other woman in the world can. 
Not that she has no faults. I dare say she has many more than I 
see myself. But the feeling of an indissoluble bond is there. Even 
so I feel for and about Hinduism with all its faults and limita¬ 
tions, Nothing elates me so much as the music of the GUa or the 
Ramayam by Tulsidas, the only two books in Hinduism I may be 
said to know. When I fancied I was taking my last breath, the 
Gita was my solace. I know the vice that is going on today in all 
the great Hindu shrines, but I love them in spite of their un¬ 
speakable failings. There is an interest which I take in them and 
which I take in no other. I am a reformer through and through. 
But my zeal never takes me to the rejection of any of the essential 
things of Hinduism. I have said I do not disbelieve in idol-wor¬ 
ship. An idol does not excite any feeling of veneration in me. But 
I think that idol-worship is part of human nature. We hanker after 
symbolism. Why should one be more composed in a church than 
elsewhere? Images are an aid to worship. No Hindu considers 
an image to be God. I do not consider idol-worship a sin, 

1 Shelters for crippled and aged cattle 
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It is dear from the foregoing, that Hinduism is not an exdusive 
religion. In it there is room for the worship of all the prophets of 
the world. It is not a missionary religion in the ordinary sense of 
the term. It has no doubt absorbed many tribes in its fold, but 
this absorption has been of an evolutionary imperceptible charac¬ 
ter. Hinduism tells everyone to worship God according to his own 
faith or dharma, and so it lives at peace with all the religions. 

That being my conception of Hinduism, I have never been 
able to reconcile myself to untouchability. I have always regarded 
it as an excrescence. It is true that it has been handed down to us 
from generations, but so :are many evil practices even to this day. 
I should be ashamed to think that dedication of girls to virtual 
prostitution was a part of Hinduism. Yet it is practised by Hindus 
in many parts of India. I consider it positive irreligion to sacri¬ 
fice goats to Kali and do not consider it a part of Hinduism. 
Hinduism is a growth of ages. The very name, Hinduism, was 
given ;to the religion of the people of Hindustan by foreigners. 
There was no doubt at one time sacrifice of animals offered in the 
name of religion. But it is not religion, much less is it Hindu reli¬ 
gion. And so also it seems to me, that when cow-protection became 
an article of faith with our ancestors, those who persisted in eat¬ 
ing beef were excommunicated. The civil strife must have been 
fierce. Social boycott was applied not only to the recalcitrants, 
but their sins were visited upon their children also. The practice 
which had probably its origin in good intentions hardened into 
usage, and even verses crept in our sacred books giving the prac¬ 
tice a permanence wholly undeserved and still less justified. Whe¬ 
ther my theory is correct or not, untouchability is repugnant to 
reason and to the instinct of mercy, pity or love. A religion that 
establishes the worship of the cow cannot possibly countenance 
or warrant a cruel and inhuman boycott of human beings. And I 
should be content to be torn to pieces rather than disown the 
suppressed classes. Hindus will certainly never deserve freedom, 
nor get it if they allow their noble religion to be disgraced by 
the retention of the taint of untouchability. And as I love 
Hinduism dearer than life itself, the taint has become for me an 
intolerable burden. Let us not deny God by denying to a fifth of 
our race the right of association on an equal footing. 

Toung India, 6-10-1-921 



111. NOT GOOD ENOUGH 


The report of the Repressive Laws Committee would have 
excited thrilling interest fifteen months ago. No one now cares 
whether these laws are repealed or retained. They have ceased to 
frighten us because we have ceased to fear arrests and imprison¬ 
ments. We are now seeking not repeal of particular laws or regu¬ 
lations but a total repeal of the system that has made them pos¬ 
sible. We know now that the Government could have done 
(under ordinary law) all the things (with slight variations) that 
they have hitherto done under the laws that are to be repealed. 
Under pressure of necessity the law-advisers of the Government 
have discovered a potency in Sections 144, 107 and 108 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code of which they were before unaware. The 
fact is, that even if the ordinary law were to be changed without 
a change of spirit the people of India will not benefit by it. 

Though therefore the report has no interest for the people, it 
is a document of abiding interest to the student of the political 
situation in the country. The report could have been written in 
identical language ten years ago by the most reactionary of the 
civilians. The Committee concludes: 

Their retention (of Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act and part 2 of 
the Indian Oriminal Law Amendment Act 1918) is necessary in view of 
recent occurrences and possible developments which we cannot but regard 
with the greatest apprehension. 

I have no doubt that every repressive measure that has ever been 
undertaken has been passed imder the same “stern sense of duty” 
under which the laws mentioned are being retained. 

I refuse to think that the officials who passed all the re¬ 
pressive laws took wanton delight in repression. Lord Curzon^ 
certainly considered the partition of Bengal a matter of public 
necessity, and the opponents of the measure as enemies of progress. 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer honestly believed that the educated classes 
were idiots who did not know their own welfare, meddled in things 
they never knew, and were no benefactors of the masses in whose 
name they professed to speak. General Dyer undoubtedly thought, 
that unless he could teach us a lesson, every Englishwoman’s life 
was in jeopardy. Only, in all these three cases we (including the 

J Viceroy of India, 1899-1905 
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majority of the members of the Committee) considered the offi¬ 
cials to have perverted minds incapable of understanding the 
proud spirit of Bengal, of understanding the agony of educated 
India which knew by instinct the wants of the masses more truly 
than the officials in spite of their winter picnics amongst them, 
and of knowing that Indians would not be guilty of such diabolical 
unmanliness as General Dyer in his unsoldier-like manner thought 
us to be. We then used to think the officials were wrong in over¬ 
riding the people’s wishes even though the latter might be in 
error. We argued to our complete satisfaction, that we were the 
best judges of our own condition. But now a change has come 
over some of us. Some of us occupy the position analogous to 
that of the officials. These consider themselves to be “trustees” 
for the ignorant masses who are being misled by visionaries, if not 
also by unscrupulous agitators, and therefore in the teeth of their 
stubborn opposition (ignorant it may be), they carry on “re¬ 
formed” legislatures, suppress a revolt in Malabar by sacrificing 
precious blood although we have offered men ready to go to 
Malabar unarmed and persuade the Moplahs to stop their mad 
career of pillage and plunder. They sincerely believe that by so 
doing they are serving the country. 

Thus we are no better than before; probably, if not certainly, 
we are much worse off. For now there is not only a foreign bureau¬ 
cracy to cope with, but we have also a national bureaucracy to 
contend apinst. WeU has Lala Lajpat Rai remarked in his force- 
fill analysis of the report, that what we want is not a change of 
masters but a change of the system, a change in the relations bet¬ 
ween the people and the state. The latter must represent the 
people or be ended. The reason for the strange phenomenon dis¬ 
closed in the report is to be found in the fact, that the non-offi¬ 
cial members are irresponsible but they sincerely feel that they 
know our interests better than we. How can any tinkering there¬ 
fore answer the aspirations of a people that are awakened and are 
prepared to suffer for what they understand to be their rights? 

Tmng Mia, 6 - 10-1921 



m* 30TH SEPTEMBER 

The All-India Congress Committee after a full debate fixed 
30th September as the final date for completing the boycott of 
foreign cloth. The choice lay between 30th September and 30th 
October. The argument advanced in favour of September was, 
that if boycott could be completed in October, it should be pos¬ 
sible in September. It must be confessed that we have failed in 
fulfilling our resolution. Much work has certainly been done. 
Khadi has become much more popular and even fashionable. In 
many places the quality has also improved. There are certainly 
many more spinning-wheels working, many new looms have been 
made, and in the ordinary course the progress made would be 
considered satisfactory. But as a war measure the record is alto¬ 
gether small. 

After all the success of the movement depends upon the con¬ 
sumer. The importer has certainly helped. But the consumer has 
been satisfied with a partial boycott. He has given up his cap 
chiefly. Some have parted with their vests but very few with their 
dhotars^. The consumers have not helped manufacture to an appre¬ 
ciable degree. Manufacture of yam has been confined to the poor. 
The consumer has not realized the necessity of a complete change. 
He has not visualized the new life we must lead under swaraj. It is 
not by temporizing we shall succeed. A complete transformation 
is a necessity of the case. 

At the same time I saw in Bengal as well as Madras that the 
desire was there. Most people were hopeful, and said that with 
a little more time they would be able to organize manufacture 
without difficulty. In the matter of Swadeshi the women presen¬ 
ted greater difficulty. They could not reconcile themselves to the 
change so readily as men. But it is the overcoming of these diffi¬ 
culties that would give us courage, hope, stamina and above all 
knowledge of the true condition of India. Swadeshi means a real 
industrial revival and consequent disappearance of grinding and 
growing pauperism in the land. And when we have found our¬ 
selves able to become self-contained without state aid regarding 
our cloth supply and have solved what had appeared to be an in¬ 
soluble problem for the poverty of India, we shall have confi¬ 
dence in our ability to manage our own affairs. 


1 Dhoti 
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Today Sir William Vincend is able to make us dance to his 
tune. He makes the self-styled representatives of the people 
believe, that the British power alone can protect the interests of 
the minorities j he is able to convince them that all these long 
years India has proved imable to find officers and men who could 
defend her borders against invaders. 

But all this will be changed. Sir William himself will play a 
different tune, when he finds that without the British power and 
indeed in spite of it, we are able to dispense with foreign aid for the 
supply of our vital needs. 

Swadeshi is ovu Khilafat, it is our cow of plenty. When we 
have protected swadeshi, we shall find that we have the power 
to protect the Khilafat, and that we have the ability to manage 
our own affairs including the defence of our borders. 

If thirty crores of people will, if the crore members of the Con- 
gress will, I am sure that we can boycott foreign cloth and manu¬ 
facture enough for our wants during this month. Three conditions 
are necessary; we must discard all foreign cloth, do with the least 
possible cloth during the transition stage, and get all the Vharli 
we need woven by the village weaver out of yarn spun by our¬ 
selves or our neighbours. 

Young India, 6-10-1921 


113. PITFALLS m SWADESHI 

The letter given abov^ has been written by a merchant firiend. 
He has filled his coffers with a roaring trade in foreign cloth, but 
he has now come to understand where the good of the country 
lies and to appreciate the importance of the spinning-wheel, that 
is, of khadi. We should give serious thought to all the dangers he 
mentions. 

We tty needlessly to encourage the use of mill cloth, and it is 
also a nrntake to go running to buy it. Ipdian mill cloth will al¬ 
ways be m demand. If, by our actions, we tempt the mill-owners, 
the quality of cloth is bound to deteriorate and the traders in 
such cloth, who are concerned only with their profits, will be temp¬ 
ted to put up the prices. We cannot expect the dealers to conduct 

1 Member, Governor-General’s Executive Council 

2 Not given here. The letter drew attention to the danger posed to the 
swade^ movement by people’s growing interest in mill cloth in preference 
to hhadi. 
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their business for the good of the country till the people themselves 
have that good at heart. Which is easier of the two, that I should 
put up with the discomfort of wearing khadi,—^if discomfort it is 
—and, if its price is high, pay that price; or that the miU-owners 
should forgo their profits of crores of rupees ? It is foolish to ei^ect 
any big sacrifices from the mill-owners. They will be the last, not 
the first, to wake up, and we should conduct our struggle on 
that assumption. To blame them on this groxmd is to blame 
human nature. In their place we would certainly behave in much 
the same way. Those of us, therefore, who have accepted swadeshi 
as a religious duty should not use mill-made cloth. 

Naturally, therefore, hand-spun and hand-woven khadi is all 
that is left to us. In the name itself, “khadi”, there is no magic. 
The magic lies in its virtues. In appearance, too, it is not very 
attractive. We would have readily taken to hand-spun and hand- 
woven cloth if, instead of looking like khadi, it had the softness 
and the finish of muslin. But let it be inscribed in letters of gold 
that it is only through universal use of hand-spun and hand-woven 
cloth that the country’s poverty can be abolished and that, only if 
this is done, will swaraj be possible. In short, khadi imported from 
Japan or produced in our mills is not khadi but something which 
merely looks like it, and we must keep away from it. 

A man from Nadiad should not have to go to Ahmedabad 
or Bombay for real khadi. He should himself produce it in Nadiad, 
for the idea is to save that much money for the people of Nadiad. 
Or, he may use khadi woven in his own district from yarn also spun 
in the district. This simply cannot be expensive. A home-made 
loaf is always cheaper than that sold in the market. It works out 
cheaper in the long nm that I should give two annas to a neigh¬ 
bouring weaver than one pice to Manchester, for something from 
these two annas will retmn to me whereas, by starving him to feed 
a weaver in Manchester or Bombay, I shall make my neighbour a 
burden on myself. I shall have to open an alms-house for his bene¬ 
fit. In this country, we have been deluding ourselves with the no¬ 
tion that in opening such charitable homes we do a virtuous deed. 
We do not see, rather we do not want to see, that behind the cir¬ 
cumstances which necessitate the starting of such home lies a moral 
wrong. How would we relish it if someone were to deprive us of 
our property and then start a charity home for us ? Or, if through 
long practice we become used to begging, what kind of an impres¬ 
sion about us will a stranger carry away? Yet, by giving up our 
age-old crafts of spinning and weaving, we have actually become 
beggars and, if we do not take heed, will become worse still. 
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Finally, according to the principle that he who eats without 
having performed a sacrifice is a thief, we shall have proved 
om’selves thieves. 

The false pride of Bengalis does not disturb me. Even if Gujarat 
alone carries out the pledge of swadeshi, Bengal will certainly 
follow suit. It certainly does not seem easy to wean the people 
in Madras from their love of attractive clothes but, at such a 
moment of spiritual awakening, we should not be surprised to see 
those who seemed to be in the forefiront falling behind while those 
who seemed to be lagging behind forge ahead. Efforts are being 
made in Bengal too. 

Not knowing the truth about picketing in Bengal, the corres¬ 
pondent has been unfair to the Bengalis. Those who picketed in 
front of the Marwari shops were Marwaris and volunteers of the 
Khilafat Committee. The Bengalis had no hand whatever in the 
matter. The picketing was started with the purest motive and was 
throughout carried on in a disciplined manner. A Marwari 
gentleman like Sheth Jamnalalji took a leading part in it. 

But it is about the women that I am most worried. We have 
so far kept them totally ignorant about such vital issues and it is 
only recently that they have started taking interest in them. 
Until their love of foreign cloth is exorcised from them, the cause 
of swadeshi will not prosper. Fortunately, there has been, within 
a short time, so great an awakening in their midst that I observe 
profound changes coming over them. It is most necessary, however, 
that men atone to the full for their indifference in the past. Once 
foreign cloth has disappeared completely firom their midst, the 
women will not take long to catch up. But even men have not 
ceased to care for outward show. They have not yet completely 
overcome their fondness for fine cloth. Dhotis, for example, they 
must always have mill-made, and the heaviness of khadi seems 
an inconvenience. How can we expect anything from women 
when men themselves have not completely turned away firom such 
things? There are, thus, many obstacles'in our path of swadeshi. 
When we have removed them all, we are sure to see the sun of 
swaraj rising on the horizon. 

[From Gujarad] 

6-10-1921 



114. MY NOTES 
East Africa 

We read reports in our newspapers about the plight of 
Indians in East Africa and friends over there also keep me in¬ 
formed about things.! But I rarely refer to the matter in Nava- 
jivan or Young India. I hope this will not be taken to imply that 
I am not aware of their plight or that there is a falling off in my 
sympathy for them. I am in the position of a person who, attacked 
with swords from all sides, ignores pinpricks. The pathetic condi¬ 
tion of India’s economic, political and religious life pains me so 
deeply that by comparison all other misfortunes seem of no account 
to me. It is also clear to me that the solution of East Africa’s 
problem will have to wait till India’s problem is solved. When 
the well is full, water is bound to flow into the trough; in the same 
way, once India’s ills are cured those of the Indians in East Africa 
are bound to be. If we were not busy applying effective remedies 
for India’s malady, all of us would have instantly combined to 
take up the East Africa problem. 

This is not to suggest that Indians in East Africa should not 
make any efibrts on their own. That they must do. All that I 
mean is that they will get, and have been getting, real help from 
India not on their specific account but as part of the struggle to 
cure India’s ills. India’s strength, they realize, has grown so much 
that it is a constant help to them. Their own strength, too, has 
increased. 

The whites in East Africa have crossed the bounds of decency 
and seem determined to disregard all canons of English law. This 
is uncivil disobedience of law. When disobedience of law is for 
selfish ends, it is not civil disobedience. The whites sought General 
Smuts’ help in their attempt, but have received none from that 
quarter. I am confident that Indians in East Africa will come 
to no harm, provided they display courage, keep within the 
bounds of civility and propriety and remain truthful. An un¬ 
truthful man is always a coward. The intentions of the British 
in East Africa are evil and, therefore, if the Indians scrupulously 
keep on the path of truth, the insolence of wickedness in the Bri- 

! The reference is to the disputes that had arisen between European 
and Indian colonists concerning proposals for racial segregation in residential 
and commercial areas. 
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tish will remain curbed. Keeping on the path of truth means 
that Indians should see that their case is strong, that it is not over¬ 
stated and should overcome their own failings. One charge which 
is always levelled against us, and which is justified, is that we do 
not know what is cleanliness, that even when we are reasonably 
well off, our homes are dirty, that we make things dirty everywhere 
and huddle together. To the extent that there is truth in this, we 
should reform ourselves. ’ 

The other charge is that we cheat the Negroes. This charge is 
baseless. In fact, those who make it are themselves greater cheats, 
but we should of course change our ways in so far as it is true! 

The third charge, which is not brought but which we know 
can be levelled, is that we are incapable of working unitedly. It 
is true we are free from racial pride, but we hardly thint- of the com¬ 
munity’s good in our preoccupation with private and selfish ends. 
When we display this failing in foreign countries, despite the fact 
that we are a small number there, it stands out conspicuously and 
shows us in the most unfavourable light. 

If Ae Indians in Tast Africa remain free firom these failings, 
or get rid of them, and keep up their courage, they will come to 
no harm. 

Rishikesh 

Rishikesh is an important place of pilgrimage on the way 
from Hardwar to Gangotri. From here the pilgr ims begin their 
slow climb of the moimtain range. Nature has lavished all her 
beauty on the place. The hills, the dancing, impetuous Ganga and 
her clear waters, all compel admiration for the foresight of the 
nshis, for their aesthetic sense and their simphcity. At the time 
of the Kumbh fair, however, I saw what the place had been re¬ 
duced to by their descendants. Unscrupulous sadhus, with little 
else but the name of sadhu about them, were busy robbing the in- 
nocent pilgrims. The sight of physically unclean pilgrims foul- 
ing tos holy place all over brought tears to my eyes. The riskis 
n ? out into lonely jungle to answer such calls, 

^t Rishikesh today has a sizable population. That they should 
ame ess y^^oul the banks of the Ganga and then believe that they 
have been out in the jungle” is the utmost Hmit of lethargy, igno- 
]^ce an uncleanlmess. I had seen all this myself five years ago, 
<^es out and my head hangs in shame on 
account sent by a correspondent after an 

° in the place. There is no limit to the 

wickedness which fills this holy place. 
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The person who has sent this account has given all particulars 
of names and addresses, and there is no suggestion from him that 
the account should not be published. But I do not have the 
courage to publish it with all these particulars. Some portions 
of the account are unprintable. The writer gives a vivid picture 
of the licentiousness of the sadhus, their love of pomp and 
Imcury and their debauchery. There is also a painful descrip¬ 
tion of the diseases they are prone to. We are told how poor 
pilgrims are robbed and how, in innumerable cases, the sadhu’s 
garb is used to gratify selfish desires, why it is that Swargashram 
gives just the contrary impression. Who can clean up all this 
moral filth? The letter suggests that Shankaracharya and I should 
do something to remedy this state of affairs, but, for the present 
at any rate, I do not think it is within my power to attempt any 
such cleansing. The most I can do is to publish a summary of the 
letter. If any persons living there are moved by this narrative to 
do something, let them make the attempt. The moral corruption 
to be foimd in the holy places of the Hindus is so dreadful that 
no improvement is possible unless there is a fundamental change 
of attitude in a majority of them. The transformation of these 
places firom dens of vice into abodes of virtue depends on. the 
degree to which there is a change of heart among the Hindus 
during this holy struggle. Cleaning up these places will really 
mean regeneration of Hinduism. This will require the highest 
tapascharya and effective local work. 

[From Gujarati] 

Xccoajivm, 6-10-1921 


115. LETTER TO GAMGADHARRAO DESHPANDE^ 

[Before October 8, 1921] 

DEAR OANGADHARBAO^, 

I hear that it is your turn now to have the good fortimc of 
living in the jail palace. I envy your luck. You and others who 
go to jail add to the burden of those who remain outside. But we 
will surrender all our worries to God. I am sure you will insist 

1 This letter was read out at a public meeting at Hubli on October 15 
by Rangarao Ramacbandra Diwakar who was acquitted on October 8. Vide 
also “Speech at Public Meeting, Bombay”, 17-11-1921. 

2 A political worker of Kamatak; popularly known as the “lion of 
Kamatak” 
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on having a spinning-wheel while in jail. Rest assured we shall 
not allow you to enjoy the pleasure of living in jail beyond the 
end of this year. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 20-10-1921 


116. FOREWORD TO ^^TO AWAKING INDIA^^ 

Satyagraha Ashram, 
Sabarmati, 
October 8, 1921 

In the following pages Mr. Stokes has not only given his argu¬ 
ment in support of burning foreign cloth, but he "has also given 
the economics of swadeshi in a nutshell. If we will but remember 
that destruction is as useful and necessary as construction for any 
organic growth we should have no difficulty in understanding the 
necessity of burning foreign clothing for the quick programme set 
before the country. But Mr. Stokes’ effort must prove helpful at a 
time when there is a fierce attack being made against burning. 

To me this opposition shows the strength of attachment we 
have cultivated for foreign fineries and an inadequate appreciation 
of the misery that the use of foreign cloth has brought to millions 
of the homes of India. But I must not enter into argument; I 
write this merely to commend Mr. Stokes’ able essays to the atten¬ 
tion of the reader. 

M. K. Gandhi 

To Awaking India 


117. SPEECH AT FUMCTIOH OF WORKERS' SCHOOLS, 
AHMEDABAD^ 


October 8, 1921 

I have come to you after a long time. It is now two and a 
a ^ months since I met you last. Many things have happened 
uring the mterval and neither you nor I know what things are 
yet in store. We must live as God may ordain. 

Before explaining to you what is happening in the country 


t At the Sevashram of Anasyya Sarabhai; 
IJE^wJachari were preswit 


Lala Lajapat Rai and G. Raja- 
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today, I shall first deal with your own problems. I hear that there 
are some differences between the workers and -the mill-owners. 
The arbitrators are to meet shortly to consider these matters. 
The award of the arbitrators should be patiently awaited. In the 
past the workers had on one occasion lost their patience, but ulti¬ 
mately they heeded their advisers and postponed the strike. 

The mill-owners have not been able to start grain shops as 
they had promised to do. I shall exert whatever influence I have 
to get this done. We should not become impatient. Strikes should 
not be resorted to in a hurry. Those who demand justice should 
learn to wait. We have accepted the method of arbitration. We 
should be content with what is awarded by the arbitrator. It is 
possible that those workers who are not members of the Union 
may get benefits which they would not have got otherwise. 

Sometimes we get whatever we demand; but we should not put 
forward unreasonable demands. If we do, we shall be open to the 
same charge which is levelled against the mill-owners. They are 
accused of taking unfair advantage of people’s hardships. What 
else can be the meaning of the rise in prices? We should not 
follow their example. Our demands should be reasonable. 
Generally the workers’ demands are so. 

The relationship between workers and employers should be 
one of partnership. It is fitting that this relationship should be 
like that between father and son. As the son benefits from the 
wisdom and experience of the father, so should the workers from 
those of the employers. I am working to create conditions in 
which employers will not exploit workers and workers will not 
cheat employers. 

I now come to the present situation. The relationship between 
a government and its citizens should also be like that between 
father and son. But the Government wants to exploit India as 
much as it can. We are not likely to get anything from it. If 
at all we get anything it will be something similar to what they 
have done in whisking away the Ali Brothers. This is like the 
relationship between a master and his slave. We have to secure 
their release not by fawning upon the Government or petitioning 
it, but by winning swaraj and then exercising our power under 
Swaraj. We have to break these shackles by means of khadi, 
as was described in the song sung by the student here. The 
thousands of innocent men and women who will go to jail here¬ 
after will have to secure their release in the same manner. This 
will not be a difficult task if we embrace swadeshi. But we are 
not yet ready to give up foreign cloth. For workers, khadi is 
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the only thing. Workers are not so poor as not to afford khadi* 
They should wear only khadi, which is a dress of culture. They 
can have their own yam, their own spinning-wheel and loom and 
they should wear khadi woven with their own hands. Till this 
becomes possible it is better that they wear, if necessary, no more 
than a loin-cloth as I do. 

I insist that even khadi for your use you should not buy. You 
should wear only hand-made khadi woven by yourselves. After 
you have done this, you may ask me why the Ali Brothers have 
not been released, why we have not got swaraj and why justice 
has not been secured on the Khilafat issue. I shall be ready to 
answer all these questions from you. 

It is rumoured that the Government will arrrest me. It has a 
right to do so. I have used language similar to the Ali Brothers’. 
We should not fear the Government; we may fear God alone. 
According to my dharma, as I understand it, violence is a sin and, 
as long as the compact between Hindus and Muslims remains, 
violence should be taboo even for the latter. If they arrest me, 
you should not start setting fire to buildings, nor should you get 
angry or use abusive language. If today you are not enthusias¬ 
tic about Swadeshi, see that, after my arrest, you pursue it more 
viprously and ply the spinning-wheel day and night. If the 
Hindus harbour any unworthy thoughts about the Muslims, they 
should banish such thoughts and so should the Muslims with 
regard to the Hindus. No workers should take liquor, commit 
theft or treat the Dhed or the Bhangi as untouchable. This is 
what I expect from you. 

I do not want to go on touring. I have no new ideas or 
arguments. I now wish to see only solid work. 

I shall not be able to attend such gatherings henceforth. It is 
difficult for me to spare even as much time as I have done on 
tMs occasion. I should, therefore, be spared such duties. Please 
give up adoring me and get busy with the work which I have 
called upon you to take up. If you do that, swarai is as good as 
in our hands. 

[From Gujarati] 

Namjwan, 20-10-1921 



118. TELEGRAM TO GOPABANDHU DAS^ 


[After October 8, 1921] 

ONLY FILE BOLD TRUE STATEMENT. NEVER MIND 
CONSEQUENCE. 

Gandhi 


From a p'rotostat: S.N. 7636 


119. IF I AM ARRESTED 

Rumours are afloat that I may be arrested. Everyone says that 
he has reliable news. In Madras a gentleman even sent a telegram 
saying that I had been arrested. 

It would not be surprising if the Government did arrest me. 
The Government has the right to do so. I have committed the 
very same crime for which the Ali Brothers and their companions 
have been arrested. It would not be wrong to say that I am the 
real culprit behind their crime. What is the sense in leaving the 
root alone and chopping off the branches? I was the person to 
assert that one could openly tell even soldiers that they were com¬ 
mitting a sin in serving this Government. Again it was I who 
called for the destruction of the present system. If the Ali Brothers 
can be arrested for these two crimes, why not I? 

Why should anyone be angry if I am arrested? How else 
would the Government know whether my views are shared by large 
sections of the people or only by a handful of them? Only that 
man may be said to hold certain views who is prepared to sufier 
for them. Why shoiUd the Government not test whether I really 
hold the views which I claim to do? 

This is how non-co-operation works. Either the Government 
mends itself or arrests non-co-operators, fines them or sends them 
to the gallows. 

If people are true non-co-operators, if they are brave and wise, 
they will not be cowed down or yield to anger or resort to violence 
or strikes in the event of my or any other non-co-operator’s arrest. 

1 In reply to his letter dated October 8 in which, as editor of the Samaj, 
an Oriya weekly, the addressee had asked for the advice of Gandhiji whether 
he should defend or not in a complaint of alleged defamation of police con¬ 
stables by his journal 
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They should rejoice at the arrests as if nothing unexpected had 
happened or, rather, that only the expected had happened. They 
should be happy to think that we would now soon arrive at the 
destination. 


Whoever loses his self-control takes to violence or goes on a 
strike, will only disgrace me and cause me pain, will be a traitor 
to the motherland. If such a man claims to be a non-co-operator 
he would be violating his own pledge. 

The way in which the country remained peaceful on the arrest 
of the AJi Brothers was, in my view, simply grand. I see our 
victory in that. I hope for a similar or even a better demonstration 
of peace on my arrest. We have to win, and so live by dying 
and not by killing. 


I wish and hope that my arrest will have only one result, 
namely, that men and women will then imderstand what even now 
I find it diflScult to explain to them, discard all sluggishness and 
hesitation about it and act upon it and so win swaraj. If we stiU 
have any weakness for foreign cloth left in us, I wish that it should 
disappear. At present people consign to the fire only a small part 
of their stock of foreign cloth; on my arrest they should immedi¬ 
ately make a bonfire of all foreign cloth in their homes, no matter 
how large the stock. Really speaking, this should have been done 
on the arrest of the Ali Brothers. Following their arrest swadeshi 
activity has considerably increased among people, but not enough. 

I hope that, on my arrest, every man, woman and child who 
has not yet started plying the spinning-wheel will immediately do 
so. I do hope that they will learn to have regard for Antyajas, 
will mix with them and share their sufferings. 

. /. Itope that the Antyajas will reform themselves, desist from 
ng and give up other addictions, abandon meat-eating, observe 
^ honest Hving by spinning and weaving. 

Everyone should remain peaceful and see that others also do so. 

Hindus should be ready to lay down their lives for the sake 
of Mushms and Mushms for Hindus. They should honour one 
ano&er s reUgion; accordmgly, Hindus should think that the defence 
° ^ 1 j religious duty, so much so that, if necessary, 

they should be ready for delay in swaraj for its sake. Muslims can 
have no mterest in swaraj if the Khilafat issue is not settled. 

_ ^ Nobody should think that it would be all darkness after Gandhi. 
« IS not right to think in that way; on the contrary, it is a sign 
rf w^e^. If we are fit for swaraj, no leader should be con- 
ad^ indispensable. Everybody should have the capacity to 
nndcrsiand and protect the interests of the motherland. 
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It is, however, necessary to appoint someone to be the leader. 
Hence we should immediately proceed to appoint as leader any 
person whose views, methods and character appeal to large numbers 
and, though we may occasionally quarrel and argue with him, 
one should finally display perfect discipline and obey him. Once 
we have known the means of winning swaraj and understood how 
we may serve the cause of the Khilafat, there will be nothing about 
which we do not know what to do. There are no more things for 
us to learn. All that is necessary is to act; India will reap as 
she sows. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivariy 9-10-1921 


120. GUJARATS TEST 

I have returned to Gujarat to know what truth there is in the 
good reports I heard about it while I was touring. It was the 
first to accept non-co-operation. Even at that time I had said that 
complete non-co-operation by Gujarat alone would of course win 
swaraj for it, but that it would also do so for the rest of the 
country. I still hold that view. Failure to win swaraj by the end of 
this year will be a matter of shame to me no doubt, but it will be 
so to the whole country as well and especially to Gujarat. I shall 
certainly disclaim responsibility by saying that the conditions I had 
laid down were not fulfilled and that, therefore, it was none of my 
fault. But what excuse will Gujarat be able to give? It can only 
say : “We could not keep the pledge we took, and serve us right 
too.” It is, therefore, the duty of every Gujarati to see that such 
a humiliating confession does not become necessary. 

I heard Gujarat being praised, but I find Gujaratis have not 
resigned Government jobs. Only a few of the lawyers have given 
up practice. The students have done reasonably well, but only 
relatively. 

What, then, is the work for which Gujarat is being given credit? 

It is in regard to swadeshi. What more can we say about 
Gujarat than that it has done reasonably well in this field too? 
Swadeshi is the one thing in which we really believe. Until every 
province and every district spins and weaves the cloth it requires 
and boycotts foreign cloth, swaraj will remain an impossibility. 
Hence the credit which is being given to Gujarat is justified only 
if it is with regard to swadeshi. 
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The other matter is the movement concerning untouchables. 

I have referred to it in my notes. We can undoubtedly claim that 
in Gujarat untouchables can freely attend public meetings. But 
can we be satisfied with that? We cannot even think of securing 
a kind of swaraj from which they will be excluded. To think of 
it would mean that we wanted to shake olf our own slavery to 
others while remaining slave-owners ourselves. Will God ever 
tolerate that? Is this ever possible, either? Are the slaves them¬ 
selves likely to permit it? Again, can we be sure that our owners 
too will not take care to win over our slaves to their side and have 
an alliance with them against us? We, Gujaratis, therefore, should 
carefully consider whether we have really prepared ourselves for 
swaraj, whether we have scored full marks. 

I know we have done very good work for the Tilak Swaraj 
Fund. Our meetings are well organized. We have also achieved 
considerable success in propaganda against drink. We see that 
khadi is becoming quite popular in Gujarat. Ordinarily all this 
would be considered satisfactory as signs of a sleeping Gujarat wak¬ 
ing up. A person who has put forth great strength in swimming but 
has not strength enough for the final dash to the shore will be 
drowned and it will certainly be said that he put forth too little 
strength. We have to look at the matter in this light. Have we 
put forth enough strength to win swaraj ? I do not say we have, 
nor do I say we have not, for we have still two and a half months 
left and we can do a great deal in that time. It does not matter 
that Our first dead-line, which was September, has passed, for that 
only reflected my optimism. We should remember, however, that 
the same programme was accepted by the Congress in December 
with full knowledge of its implications. We did so well between 
September and December [in 1920] that the delegates felt confident 
and adopted the one-year time-limit. In effect, therefore, the 
nation’s pledge commenced from December and, considering what 
Gujarat has done so far, we need not be surprised if it is able to 
achieve its goal in the two and a half months which still remain. It 
will be a sad thing if it does not. 

I am told that people in Gujarat are ready for imprisonment, 
that there are some for whom even hanging holds no terror and 
that, in any case Gujarat will preserve peace till the very end. 
This renaains to be seen, however. Truly speaking, we have had 
no occasion to go to jail in the last twelve years. But that is no 
nMttCT for regret, for we do not wish to seek imprisonment by 
vicdatk^ moral values. For the present, it is enough that we are 
tnaitally prepared. 
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But let us be clear as to what is meant by being ready for 
imprisonment. The day on which we are imprisoned without 
being guilty, that day we should regard as auspicious. Our relatives, 
too, should not be unhappy or shed tears at our imprisonment and 
we should be able to look upon the hardships of jail-life as so 
many comforts. 

Being prepared for imprisonment also means that we should 
not be disturbed if our property, is confiscated and auctioned. I 
have even met “brave” men who told me that they were ready 
to go to jail but not to have their property attached and that, if 
it was, they would not be able to bear the loss. This state of mind 
does not suggest readiness for imprisonment. Under an unjust rule, 
owning property is beyond the reach of most. Only a few can 
own it and these latter are partners in injustice, or become so at 
the crucial moment, that is, when injustice shows itself in its true 
colours. Being ready for jail, therefore, implies being unconcerned 
at loss of property. 

The truth is that we use the word “jail” as a synonym for suffer¬ 
ing. Readiness for jail means nothing less than the refusal to 
submit to the Government, whatever the penalty. This includes 
readiness to be hanged, though ordinarily we do not understand 
imprisonment to include hanging. It remains to be seen how 
many are ready to fight and uphold the honour of the country 
and respect for dharma even at the risk of being hanged. 

The sacrifice we wish to make is a pure one. The least our 
self-purification should include is 

1. acceptance of swadeshi, 

2. giving up the practice of untouchability, 

3. unreserved acceptance of truth and non-violence, and 

4. Hindu-Muslim friendship. 

I should like every Congress Committee and the Khilafat 
Committee to draw up their accounts on this basis. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivarif 9-10-1921 



121. MY NOTES 
End of the Tour 

Hardly anyone could have toured India as I have done in the 
last 13 months. The tour was as good as a pradakshinal of the 
country. It was in the nature of a pilgrimage to me. I covered 
the country from Karachi in the west to Dibrugarh in the east and 
from Rawalpindi in the north to Tuticorin in the south. I have 
said what I wished to say and there is nothing new for me to 
say. I have already explained the conditions for securing justice 
on the Khilafat and the Punjab issues and winning swaraj. The 
responsibility now rests entirely with the people. They can follow 
swadeshi and win swaraj. Without swadeshi, there can be no 
swaraj. 

I should not now be troubled with invitations to visit places, 
for it is necessary that for the three months that remain I should 
retire to one place, think, write and answer people’s doubts. 

Much can be done by the people in three months. If all took 
a vow of silence and gave themselves wholly to solid work, our 
goal would definitely be achieved. Work alone, not words, will win 
swaraj. 

Silence Is Work 

Who can hope to rival the perfect silence of God, and His 
work, too? He needs no time even so much as to stretch Himself, 
or to sleep. When we are asleep He is awake. He does not inter¬ 
rupt His work even to find time for eating. Can we say, either, 
that He sits down to relax? Who can ever fathom His way? He 
hM no rest, nor does He want any, such is His misfortune. And 
with all this, He never makes mistakes. This believer in swaraj has 
voluntarily forsworn the ability to make mistakes. If we but 
learnt something from Him, be it ever so little, swaraj would be 
ours in no time. Always silent. He is most active. Why do we not 
learn from Him that the best strength lies in silence ? Let us leave 
the Government to its doings and its babbling and go on doing our 
duty the duty of civil obedience and disobedience of law. 
Meaning of Silence 

This divine silence is no evidence of inertness, of the dark¬ 
ness of ignorance or of weakness. It signifies, rather, serenity, illu- 

^ Circmaambulation. of aa object or person regarded as holy 
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knowledge and dauntless courage. He who treats his 
body as mere stone and acts accordingly may sit motionless at one 
place and yet move the whole world. Will anyone want to hit a 
stone? You may crush it to powder, but it will never apologize, 
nor will it act and build a house for you. You will merely spend 
yourselves hitting at it. The more you hit it, the more obstinately 
it will refuse to work for you and build. Who can ever vanquish 
one whose body has been toughened in this way? In man, God 
and the stone meet. Man is but a stone endowed with conscious¬ 
ness, and so it is that the Shastras tell us that he alone is truly 
victorious who has subjugated his body. Silence, therefore, means 
subjugation of the body. If we have become slaves of the Govern¬ 
ment, it is because we have become slaves of our bodies, of physical 
comforts. We can throw off slavery if we can subjugate our bodies. 
We become free only to the extent that we shed our fond attachment 
to our bodies. 

How can the Government suppress us ? What could it do if we 
refused to avail ourselves of its benefits? If we can reject the riches 
it offers, the peace it has established and the comfort it has made 
possible, we can shake off our slavery this very day. 

Silence in Practice 

Not everyone, however, can observe complete silence, can 
train his body to have the toughness of stone. That is why we live 
in communities and, adding up small measures of silence, rest con¬ 
tent with a little happiness. The way we have found for practising 
such modest subjugation of the body is that of swadeshi. There is 
no reason why everyone, whether yoxmg or old, cannot make 
even this small sacrifice, for a little spinning and weaving cannot 
be burdensome to anyone. The spinning-wheel is the symbol of 
Hindu-Muslim unity, the thing which brings home to us the fact 
of our being one, the people in Madras, the Kannadigas, the Ben¬ 
galis, the Gujaratis, the Maharashtrians, the Punjabis, the Sindhis, 
the Marwaris and the rest. Anyone who, knowing this, refuses to 
ply the spinning-wheel and yet talks of swaraj is a beggar begging 
for things to which he has no right. There can be no swaraj for 
beggars. Hence, those who aspire after it should, silently and ever 
repeating inwardly God’s name in thoughtful devotion, spin gold¬ 
en yam as an expression of their love of the country. Only when 
we see every Indian himself weaving yarn produced in his home 
or getting it woven by his neighbour and wearing exclusively 
cloth so made even as he eats only what is cooked at home, 
then shall we have swaraj, and not before. 
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Is there anyone who doubts that what I am suggesting is 
within the capacity even of a child? Nothing could be easier. 
We have needlessly made out the thing to be difficult and, having 
done so, feel helpless, suffer the ravages of famines, invite misery 
upon ourselves through our notions of rmtouchability and feel, 
that we, Hindus and Muslims, are mutual enemies. 

A Doctor’s Experience 

There is a doctor in Hansot. He and his wife spin for not 
less than three hours daily. He learnt to spin only four months ago. 
After two months’ practice, he was turning out yam of 30 
counts. In that period he had produced more than enough yam 
for two long shirts. He now wears shirts made from this yam. 
With great love, he made a present of the extra piece to me at 
Guntakal. I carry it with me and show it proudly everywhere. 
The doctor’s wife spins yam of even finer count. If he keeps up 
his effort, the doctor should be able to produce annually 36 yards 
of fine khadi. No man surely needs so much in a year. 

Hoarding of Cotton 

I should like to draw the reader’s attention to the warning 
about cotton given by my friend, Laxmidas Purushottam. The 
prices of cotton, he says, have gone up and are still going up. 
Some say the increase in prices is the result of speculation in 
cotton. According to a close friend, the increase is due to a poor 
harvest of cotton in the U.S.A. The tmth lies in the two expla¬ 
nations taken together. The bullish trend is due to both poor 
harvest in the U.S.A. and speculation. I had [let us suppose] 
50 maunds of cotton till yesterday and, selling it at Rs. 22 a 
maund, I was making a profit of Rs. 4. Having come to know 
today about the poor harvest in the U.S.A., I raised the price 
from Rs. 22 to Rs. 38. How am I entitled to the additional Rs. 16? 
Hie whole world is being made to suffer through this perverse eco- 
nonucs, a practice unworthy of a Vanik^. The science which tells us 
that America’s need is our opportunity is a science not for men 
but for monsters. Swaraj is nothing but shaking ourselves firee 
from the hold of this idea. Laxmidas has suggested how to do this 
in one field. Although prices have risen, everyone should at this 
time buy and store some cotton, no matter even if he or she does 
not know spinning. Every farmer, moreover, should be warned 
that under no circumstances should he sell his whole crop of 
cotton. He may sell the surplus if the crop exceeds his needs. He 


t Member of the trading community 
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will be a short-sighted farmer who, tempted by the prospect of im¬ 
mediate gain, sells his entire crop. Every farmer should in fact 
store his requirements of grain and cotton, preferably for the 
whole year so that he can face one bad harvest at any rate. 

I am not saying anything new. Our ancestors, who, far from 
being barbarians, were a civilized and intelligent people used to 
do exactly this 100 or 150 years ago. Many used to act in this way 
even as late as 30 years ago and counted themselves happy. We 
of today short-sighted that we are, sell our cotton at a high price, 
waste om free time doing nothing and then buy cloth at higher 
prices and flatter ourselves as being civilized!^ I would call our 
“uncivihzed” ancestors more sensible and far-sighted. I certainly 
wish that we stopped Hving according to our notions of how 
Fatidars^ should live and become real farmers. 

The Ceded Districts 

Some of his best territory which the Nizam handed over to 
the British Government and which is a part of the Telugu or 
Andhra region is known as the “Ceded Districts”. My visit to that 
area was the last lap of my tour of the country. For three (^ys 
and nights there, I practically did nothing but address pubhc 
meetings. In these three days we covered KaUkiri, Chittoor, 
Tirupati, Renigunta, Razampet, Cuddapah, Tadpatri, Guntakal, 
Kurnool and Bellary. Most of these places are under partial or 
complete famine. The population of the Districts is some 28 lakhs. 
Starvation through famine has become so acute that some preier 
to drown themselves with aU members of their famiUes. It is not 
that there is no grain in the market, but people do not have the 
money to buy it with nor do they have work which would earn them 
the money. Only a few can go and do the work, offered by the 
Government, of repairing public roads, which means carrying 
and breaking stones. In this work, women earn barely five pice 
and the men nine daily. Again, the wage may be three ^nas, but 
for every anna there is the inescapable commission of one pice 
to be made over to the supervisor. Thirty years ago the people 
of this District used to spin and weave, and even today the women 
have not lost the sHU. In Tadpatri, I saw Antyaja women spinnmg 
with great facility in the Congress House. They make three an^ 
for an eight-hour day, and there is no commission to be paid. No 
scoundrel can cast bis evil eyes on them, and they make more than 
the men who work at breaking stones. Thousands of men and 


1 Community of farmers 
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women in the Ceded Districts blessed me for reviving the sacred 
work of spinning. If the respective Congress Committees of the 
different areas do good work, there will be no fa min e in the 
Ceded Districts next year. Prices may remain high but, through 
spinning and weaving, people will be able to make enough with 
which to buy food. 

Malicious Government 

A close friend points out that those who inveigh against non- 
co-operation seem to forget that all these years the Government 
has non-co-operated with our culture, our language and our race. 
We would be the biggest fools if we do not resort to non-co-opera¬ 
tion against this system, A fresh example of the Government’s non- 
co-operation even at the present day, and an example which reveals 
its meanness, is seen in its dealings with Mr. Godrej. This large- 
hearted gentleman has donated money to the Tilak Swaraj Fund 
earmarking the contribution for the uplift of the untouchables 
and for propaganda against drink. This provoked a secret circular 
from the Government to the effect that no Godrej safe should 
be ordered for any of its departments, which used to go in for 
numbers of them in the past. Because Mr. Godrej contributed 
to the Tilak Swaraj Fund, the “just” Government has boycotted 
his safes. How should the people deal with such a malicious and 
vindictive Government, if not by resorting to non-co-operation 
with it? 

Diwali 

Diwali is the day on which we celebrate Rama’s victoiy, and 
Rama’s victory is the victory of dharma. Diwali can, therefore, 
be properly celebrated only by one who follows dharma. Self- 
respecting and self-reliant people alone can celebrate it. Till we 
have won swaraj, I deem it our dharma to abstain, during Diwali 
days, from merry-making and feasting. I fail to understand how, 
at a time when hundreds of innocent men are in jails for the 
sake of their dharma and their country, we can indulge in any 
pleasures at all. Gan anyone whose brother gets nothing better 
in jail than thick cakes of bqjra to eat feast on shrikhand out¬ 
side? Is anyone whose brothers and sisters are starving without 
food likely to think of dances and parties? We generally buy 
dazzling” foreign cloth for Diwali. I suggest that nobody 
should buy a single piece of cloth which he does not need and, 
if one musti one should buy hand-spun khadi, though even this 
glaringly. 
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Ali Brothers’ Companion 

Even in jail the Ali Brothers think of the spinning-wheel. A 
telegram from them says that they and their companions in jail 
have asked for some spinning-wheels to be supplied to them, so 
that they could spend their free time m spinning! If all of us 
were as conscientious as this, we should certainly get swaraj very 
soon. It remains to be seen how the Government treats this 
request. 

About ‘'Antyajas” 

We should now ask ourselves what we have been doing for the 
Antyajas in Gujarat. Is every Congress Committee doing some¬ 
thing in the matter? The Committee in Tadpatri has provided 
work to Antyaja women on its own premises. People are free to mix 
with them, and they with people. We can, in this and many other 
ways, demonstrate that Antyaja men and women are our own bro¬ 
thers and sisters. Only, we need to be serious about the matter. 
How many wells have we dug for them? How many new schools 
have been opened for them? How do we ourselves treat them at 
home? Do we give them left-overs to eat? This last question 
should particularly engage the attention of women. Removal of 
imtouchability does not mean merely that we no longer take a 
bath on coming into contact with an Antyaja^ believing ourselves 
polluted by such contact. We should, rather, think over the mean¬ 
ing of this practice and lid ourselves completely of the terrible 
contempt which lies behind it. Till we have done this, untoucha- 
bility will persist. Its disappearance is bound to be felt by every 
Antyaja man and woman. 

Outrage in Name of Religion 

Tomorrow is the last day of NavaratrV-. Last year the offi¬ 
ciating priest in the temple of Bhadrakali was prevented by the 
mahajans^ from sacrificing a goat to the Goddess. An understand¬ 
ing was arrived at imder which the latter agreed to pay him Rs. 600 
every year, and the priest was to perform other ceremonies but 
refrain from sacrificing a goat. 

This year the priest says that he is not boimd by the previous 
year’s agreement. It' he says this, he is guilty of one more sin, 
that of breaking one’s pledged word. 

1 The first nine days of the bright half of Asvina, which generally fall in 
October 

2 Associations of traders 

XXI-18 
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I xmderstand that a stay order forbidding the priest from 
sacrificing a goat is likely to be issued. We should not, however, 
be concerned at all whether such an order is issued or not. 

Those who regarded themselves as Hindus can never be a party 
to such a sacrifice. I am firmly of the view that it is the negation 
of dharma to sacrifice any animal in the name of religion. The 
place in which such sacrifices are made can be no temple, and a 
Hindu can never think of visiting it. Mother Kali demands no 
animal sacrifices. If anything, she wants us to sacrifice oiurselves. 
It is only by slaying our sins, our evil, that we can make ourselves 
fit to stand before her. To those Hindus who desire to offer a sacri¬ 
fice on the eighth day, I suggest that they should, dressed in hand- 
spun khadi, take a pledge to follow truth, practise non-violence 
and strive to subjugate the body. Anyone who does so will certainly 
be offering the purest sacrifice and such a person will also have be¬ 
come fit for swaraj. I, therefore, hope that, should the priest be 
obstinate and stick to his intention to kill a goat, no Hindu will visit 
the temple and be a party to the sin of offering the sacrifice and 
thus blaspheme against God. 

Saturday, Aso Sud 7 [October 8, 192T\ 

[From Gujarati] 

Naxiajivan, 9-10-1921 


122. SPEECH OM WORKING COMMITTEE RESOLUTION 

BOMBAY 

October 9, 1921 

Mrs. Naidu presided at the meeting and Mahatma Gandhi moved the 
resolution before the meeting, supported by the various leaders like Lala Laj- 
pat Rai, Maulana Azad Sobhani, Babu Rajendra Lai, etc. . . . After the resolu¬ 
tion, which was similar to that of the Karachi Resolution, was passed all stand¬ 
ing, the Mahatma lighted the heap of foreign clothing and it burned on merrily 
ancudst the loud noise of crackers and bursting flames. 

Mahatma Gandhi moved: 

This meeting of the citizens of Bombay re-affirms the foUow- 
mg resolution of the Working Committee held in Bombay on the 
5th instant: 

The Working Committee congratulates the Ah Brothers and their 
comrades upon their prosecution and having considered the Resolution of 
the Khilafat Conference held at Karachi, regarding Military Service under 
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the Government, the Working Committee is of opinion that the Resolution 
virtually reaffirms the principle laid down by the Congress at its special 
session in Calcutta, and its ordinary session in Nagpur last year, that it 
is contrary to national dignity and national interest for any Indian to 
engage or remain in the service of a Government in any capacity what¬ 
soever; a Government that has used the soldiers for the purposes of crush¬ 
ing the national spirit of the Egyptians, the Turks, the Arabs and other 
nations. The Working Committee has been only deterred from calling 
out the soldiers and the civilians in the name of the Congress because 
the Congress is not yet ready to support these Government servants who 
may leave Government service and who may not be able themselves to 
find means of livelihood. The Working Committee, however, is of opinion 
that in pursuance of the spirit of the Congress Resolution on non-co-opera¬ 
tion it is the clear duty of every Government employee, whether soldier 
or civilian, who can support himself without Congress assistance to leave 
such service. 

The Working Committee draws the attention of all Indian soldiers 
and police to the fact that carding and hand-spinning and hand-w^eaving 
afford them, by undergoing training for a brief period, an honourable 
means for independent livelihood. The Working Committee is further of 
opinion that the reasons given for the prosecution with reference to the 
said Karachi Resolution constitute an imdue interference with religious 
liberty. 

In proposing the resolution Mahatma Gandhi said it divided itself into 
two parts. The first part dealt with the Karachi Resolution and was intended 
to be its confirmation from the national standpoint. And if it was a crime 
in the Ali Brothers and their fellow-prisoners to have supported the Resolution, 
it was a crime for the speaker and the audience to propose and pass the reso¬ 
lution. He considered it their duty to state their position clearly. It was their 
duty to inform the sepoy that it was wrong to help a Government which had 
forfeited the confidence of the coxmtry. The speaker was informed that the 
resolution was said to be worded cleverly after the fashion of a lawyer so as to 
avoid the clutches of the law. It was said that, like the Khilafat Resolution, the 
present one did not require everyone to tell the sepoy to lay down arms. He 
differed from that view. He was of opinion that by the resolution everyone 
endorsing it told the sepoy that it was his duty to give up service if only he 
could support hinaself otherwise. If his voice could reach the sepoy he certainly 
told him that if he believed in his faith whether he was a Hindu or a Mussul¬ 
man or believed in his own coimtry, he should leave the service even if he 
had to earn his livelihood by breaking stones. One who wanted to be a soldier 
of India could not be a sepoy of a Government which has serv^ed against India. 
Those who murdered the innocent men of Jallianwala were no soldiers; they 
were mere animab. Those who ran no risks, but only killed were again no 
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soldiers but animals. He had, therefore, no hesitation in telling the sepoy 
through the audience that he should lose no time in severing his connection with 
the Government if he cared for his coimtry and religion. 

One thing the resolution did not require the people to do namely to carry 
on secret propaganda. They had ruled out secrecy from their book of non- 
co-operation. They were ashamed to say in secret what they were not pre¬ 
pared to say in public. If therefore the Government held it a crime to recite 
the creed of non-co-operation, he invited them to arrest those who took part 
in the evening’s proceedings. If it was a crime to tell the soldier that it was 
unlawful for him to serve the Government in terms of his religion and nation¬ 
alism, he (the speaker ) invited Government to arrest him and those who 
supported and carried the resolution. 

The other part of the resolution pointed out to the soldier the way to an 
honourable livelihood. It referred to swadeshi. He asked the audience not to 
carry that resolution if they did not believe in swadeshi and the power of the 
spinning-wheel to banish poverty from the land. The resolution told the soldier 
that he could earn his living by carding and weaving. He verily believed with 
Maulana Mahomed Ali that they did not need lead and gunpowder. Yam 
balls were their lead and the spinning-wheel was their gun. He said last Septem¬ 
ber that it was possible to gain swaraj, to redress the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs during the twelve months following if they fulfilled certain conditions. 
Twelve months had passed but there was no swaraj. The fault was theirs. 
They had done much but had not fulfilled the minimum required. He wished 
to share the blame. 

He was sorry that he had not the power of convincing every lawyer that 
it was wrong to practise before the courts which gave no justice. He was 
sorry that his tapa^ was not enough to carry conviction to every student that 
it was wrong to belong to Government schools. He knew that he had not 
been able to convince every man and woman of Bombay that it was sinful 
to wear anything but khaddar. But they need not mind him. If the country 
still carried out the swadeshi programme during the month, swaraj was a,cer¬ 
tainty during the year and so was redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. 
He adhered to his faith in the spinning-wheel. He had no doubt that it and 
it alone could solve the problem of India’s poverty. Its acceptance, to him, 
was a test of the reality of Hindu-Muslim unity and [of freedom] from violence. 
He would not be party to general civil disobedience if they could not fulfil the 
swadeshi programme. He would not be satisfied imless khaddar had become 
uruversal, foreign cloth a rarity. He wanted to see the men and women of 
Bombay to be dressed in khaddar only. He was told that the sale of khaddar 
was to the extent of Rs. 18,000 in July, Rs. 13,000 in August and Rs. 7,000 in 
September in Khadi Bhandar. He wanted to see lakhs worth of khadi sold. 
He wanted to see the spinning-wheel at work in every house in Bombay. 
Bombay had led in the matter of Tilak Swaraj Fund. Let Bombay lead in 
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Swadeshi and gain the privilege of offering general civil disobedience. He had 
erred in the April of 1919 in hastily embarking on civil disobedience. He was a 
very imperfect human being, liable to err. God alone was free from error. 
But he was knowing enough not to err twice about the same thing. He could 
not advise civil disobedience without swadeshi. He knew the science of civil 
disobedience. He knew its power and its risks. A completely non-violent 
atmosphere was a necessity, and it could not be ensured unless the nation had 
recognized the power of the spinning-wheel and settled down to it. If they 
believed in swadeshi and its results, he expected to see a spinning-wheel at 
work in every home, he expected all castes and creeds to take up the spinning- 
wheel and khaddar. He expected princely men to take to charkha and the 
mill-hands to take up the spinning-wheel. And when they had done that they 
would safely go to individual soldier and openly ask him to give up his 
service. 

He had found many shedding tears to see him reducing his dress to a 
mere loin-cloth. He could not do otherwise after having witnessed what he 
had. He wanted no pity for himself but he did want India, if he was to 
revert to his normal dress, to adopt full swadeshi. He had visited the Ceded 
Districts. It was going through a famine—women were reported to have 
drowned themselves and their children for want of food. It was not possible 
for him to wear more clothing than he did after knowing such deep distress. 

He would presently put the torch to the pyramid of clothing in front 
of them. To him it was a symbol of the fire raging in their breasts. This 
burning was a mere show unless it was a replica of internal fire. 

They revered the memory of the Lokamanya. They need not go to his 
commentary on the Gita to learn Tilak Gita. The speaker could tell them what 
it was in one word. The first half was supplied by the Lokamanya himself 
viz, “Swaraj is our birthright**. He would supply the second half. The 
spinning-wheel is the means to attain it. He was sure that if the deceased 
had been alive, he would be on the same platform with them. Was he not a 
lover of swadeshi? Had he not practised it as it was then practised for years? 
He, the speaker, knew that the deceased believed in non-co-operation. He 
certainly doubted the country’s ability to follow it up. Let them remove the 
doubt and by complete rehabilitation of swadeshi establish swaraj during the 
year. He invited the Mussulmans who felt so deeply for the Khilafat and the 
Hindus who felt equally for the cow to take up the spinning-wheel and ensure 
the success of swadeshi. 

The Bomhay Chronicle^ 10 - 10-1921 



123. SPEECH TO WOMEN, BO MEAT 


October 9, 1921 

Under the auspices of the Rashtriya Stree Sabha a public meeting of 
women was held on Sunday afternoon at the Marwari Vidyalaya Hall, when 
Mahatma Gandhi, Lala Lajpat Rai and others spoke on "The Present Situation’*. 
The meeting was for ladies dressed in khaddar and swadeshi clothes alone. 
Mrs. Naidu presided. 

Mahatma Gandhi said before him were sitting Hindu, Mohammedan 
and Parsi women. They had come there, knowing well that they had to 
attend in khaddar dress only. He personally had come there not to tell them 
anything new, but to give them an account of the country’s doings. By be¬ 
coming members of the Congress they had shown their willingness to follow its 
mandates, come what might. They knew that eight of their coimtry’s leaders 
had been arrested in Karachi for passing certain resolutions and he wanted the 
meeting to pass those very resolutions and to go to jail if necessary. They 
should not think that because they were women they would not; that was 
wrong. They must know that the Government would do anything to gain 
their object. They knew from what had happened in South Africa that the 
Government were not willing to leave their women free. Lala Lajpat Rai had 
asked them to steel their hearts so that they might not shed a single tear when 
their nearest and dearest were arrested. They had to follow the example of the 
mother of the Ali Brothers and Maulana Mahomed Ali’s wife. Although none 
of their religions taught them to weep for the dead, still they did weep and 
mourn for their dead relations. That was wrong. They should not mourn for 
those who were sent to jail, because they knew that they were fighting for dhanna 
raj, for swaraj. The swaraj he wanted to establish was dharma raj, it was 
Rama raj. So long as a single Indian was starved to death, whatever rights they 
might get in the parliament, real swaraj was not theirs; so long as there was 
godlessness in the country, what was the use of getting rights and votes. He 
wanted dhanna raj, a raj based on all that was good and virtuous. They would 
get that only when they were resolved upon getting it. Lalaji had already 
told them that they should not shed a single tear ever if their leaders were 
hung by their necks by their Government. He hoped that the women would 
do that and never forsake their dharma. 

Coming to the question of swadeshi, Mahatma Gandhi said he saw before 
him many women who were not wearing even swadeshi clothes; some of them 
were wearing mill-made clothes. He asked them whether they had emptied 
their boxes of all their foreign clothes. They must also remember that mill" 
made clothing was for the poorest of the poor and not for the well-to-do like 
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those present there. They must only weax those clothes which they had made 
with their own hands. Formerly people were known by the dress they wore 
and a man’s worth was assessed by his clothes. That mentality they should 
change in these days. He had been to see a village called Dattamandal in the 
Nizam’s dominions and he saw there people starving for the last four years 
on account of famine. Those men and women had no work to do and they 
were slowly dying, starving. If he but told the audience what he had seen in 
that place they would cry for mere shame. People were dying uncared for. 
He regretted much that although he had been preaching to them swadeshi for 
the last one year not much progress was done. He had seen in this country 
men, women and children dying of hunger—mere bags of bones, mere skeletons 
—^because they had no work to do. They were ready to do any work, but 
they were unable to do it for there was none for them. Sometimes Govern¬ 
ment was employing them to break stones on the road sides. Seeing all these 
things, how could Indians, men and women, clothe themselves in fineries ? If 
they wanted to abolish poverty from this land, and abolish nakedness, then they 
must use the charkha. Crores of their people would then be able to get their 
living by keeping their self-respect. If Indians would accomplish this, swaraj 
was theirs. Indians had no right to waste their money in luxuries and also 
waste their time. Whatever they saved they must give to the poor. God 
was to be found in the houses of the poor, of the Chandalas^ of Dheds and of 
Bhangis and not in the houses of the rich and the great. He would only pray 
to God that if he should be bom in this land he might be bom a Dhed. The 
boycott of courts, the boycott of schools, the giving up of titles, boycotting of 
the councils—all those had not been done successfully and people had failed in 
their duty towards the country. The time was for the women to act now. 
They had to use the charkha with a view to get victory. Without dharma 
they would never get swaraj, they would never be able to right the wrongs of 
the Punjab, and they would never get their KJiilafat wrongs righted. If they 
could achieve swadeshi nothing would be able to stop them from their goal. 
If they had the necessary virtues for the swaraj, which they were strivbg for, 
no government would be able to stop them from their goal. The time was 
short. They had failed to achieve swaraj before the end of last month, and 
would they have the necessary skraddha^ the necessary faith? The charkha was 
their only means now. In conclusion he asked them to cast off their foreign 
clothing, use khaddar and adopt the charkha as their weapon for fighting for 
swaraj. 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 11 - 10-1921 



124, SPEECH ON SWADESHI, SURAT^ 


October 12, 1921 

Mahatmaji addressed the audience for about half an hour and exhorted 
the people to concentrate their attention on swadeshi only. He said he knew 
Surat and Sxirat knew him. He had heard very good reports about Surat 
during his recent tour, and the sea of white caps before him was not surprising 
to him. He was, however, pained to find his sisters of Surat yet not taking 
to khaddar. If, he said, swaraj was to be established through Gujarat, and if 
Surat was to lead, much yet remained to be done within the short period of two 
months and a half. 

Good work was no doubt done by Surat till then, but yet much remained 
to be done. Swadeshi must permeate every particle of their blood. It ought 
to be realized that it was a sin to touch foreign cloth. Mahatmaji said he 
had explained and said all he had to say and explain up till then. Swadeshi 
was the only work now to be done. For perfect peace, for Hindu-Muslim 
unity, for relief to the poor and the famine-stricken, for the chastity of the 
women, there was but one thing, viz, the charkha. Khaddar cap or a coat for 
the meeting only was not enough, though that was something. He was now 
thinking of economizing his time and energy and instead of wasting words was 
going to employ himself whole-heartedly in khaddar-production only. That 
would be a better service to the country. He then explained why he adopted 
the present change in his dress and took only to the loin-cloth. He wanted to 
set an example, when so many of his own countrymen and women were going 
naked. Hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar was the need of the hour, 
and if Surat alone did this no civil disobedience will have to be resorted to. 
They should give up all processions and even meetings. Time was to be spared 
for spinning and weaving. That was more eloquent than his own speech. He 
was going to set the example shortly. His message to Surat was swadeshi and 
swadeshi alone. Time though short was enough for the honest and determined 
persons. This was a religious crusade and they could not cheat God. To 
Hindus he especially pointed out the sin and curse of untouchability. God 
would not forgive them if untouchability remained. God hears these six crores 
of untouchables and he has consequently made their oppressors untouchables 
to the rest of the world. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 22 - 10-1921 


^ On the bank of the Tapti near the historic old castle 



m. MOTES 

All about the Brothers 

It is the good fortune of the Brothers to have staunch friends. 
It is equally their good fortune to have strong critics. A friend 
writes to me that I am so infatuated with them that I refuse to 
see anything bad in them. He is right. It is the privilege of 
friendship not to be suspicious. But he is a bad friend who does not 
know his friend’s weaknesses. I know those of the Brothers, but hav¬ 
ing weaknesses myself I am tender towards theirs. I feel that they 
are the best and the bravest among co-workers with whom I 
have had the privilege of working. So much for the general 
charge. 

Their Inconsistency 

But here is a particular charge against them. Says a corres¬ 
pondent: 

May I put before you the following problems, which I have even 
after a very long and deep deliberation been unable to reconcile with the 
non-co-operation doctrmc. Will you kindly say whether my difficulties 
are something real or only superficial? 

Non-co-operation requires that no accused should give any help 
whatsoever to the proceedings in the British court in which he is tried. 
But, is not the statement given by the Ali Brothers, a sort of help given 
to the court? This the Crown Prosecutor himself made clear, when he 
said that his work was much lightened by the utterances of the accused- 

The second problem which perplexes me is this. We have not as 
yet launched on civil disobedience. Hence we all must obey at present 
the orders of the British officials. Even you did not infringe the order 
which prohibited you from entering Malabar. If so, was it proper for 
Maulana Mahomed Ali to dkobey the Magistrate of Karachi and lose 
temper with him, when he asked him to sit down? Was this not an ex¬ 
press breach of the Magistrate’s order? Was it creditable to Maulana 
Mahomed Ali to ask the Magistrate whether he did not believe in God, 
and to decline to sit down when asked to do so and say, “Let me see 
what you can do”? 

To my mind, even when civil disobedience is started, we all must 
be humble. A non-co-operator must be humility incarnate. He must 
never any provocation whatsoever lose temper or show any force. 
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He must not know impudence except in name only. If these remarks 
be just, this action of the Ali Brothers is wholly unjustifiable, and may 
well be reckoned as a piece of impudence, pardon me for using this word. 

I think it would have been far better, far more prudent and worthy 
of leaders like the Ali Brothers to have remained tongue-tied, as it were, 
in the court instead of helping it in any way or behaving with the au¬ 
thorities impetuously. 

I know this last remark may cause unpleasantness to you. If so, I 
solicit your pardon, but I could not help making this remark. I know 
you would justify the Brothers’ action anyhow, but how, I know not. 

The letter is frank but well meant. Many friends have put 
the same questions to me, and I have endeavoured to satisfy 
them to the best of my ability. But the foregoing letter requires 
public treatment. If there is inconsistency, it is due to the All- 
India Congress Committee which has permitted statements. One 
may question the soundness of the Committee’s decision, but one 
may not charge the Brothers with inconsistency. 

The All-India Congress Committee based its decision upon 
my advice. I owe it perhaps to the public to give my reasons. 
The statement enables the accused to declare bis own position, 
and if it is made before the court, it is permanently on record. 
Moreover I have faith in India’s ability to win swaraj during the 
year, I expect tens of thousands to be in jail before swaraj is 
established. I expect the swaraj parliament to discharge all non- 
co-operation prisoners who have not been proved guilty of moral 
crimes. The statements will be a valuable aid to the judges 
under swaraj. Again I am most anxious, that criminals do not 
take advantage of non-co-operation and making no statement 
leave the public to infer their innocence. A statement to satisfy 
this test must always be brief, to the point and not at all argu¬ 
mentative. 

Maulana Mahomed All’s statement does not fall under that 
category. He entered into a long and elaborate dissertation of 
the law of Islam. He evidently ‘‘used” the court not for defence 
but for advertising the cause. People have read his statement 
before the court with avidity. If he had written it as an essay, it 
would have fallen flat. I am therefore prepared neither to con¬ 
demn nor defend the statement. 

It could certainly have been much briefer. But it has become 
impossible for Maulana Mahomed Ali to be brief, I have known 
him to take an hour over his speech under a promise of being 
brief! 
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The second charge is more serious. In the refusal to sit down, 
there was no question of civil or uncivil disobedience. But it was 
a question of taste. All the scenes jarred on me. There was cer¬ 
tainly no impudence but there was xuinecessary defiance. I admit 
that a non-co-operator should be all humility. And the behaviour 
of the prisoners was far from humble. 

But I have again been unable to condemn the behaviour of 
the prisoners. They have answered a purpose and not a bad pur¬ 
pose at that. We are much cowed down. The courts have an over¬ 
awing atmosphere about them. Respect for law and the courts is 
one thing. Fear of them is another. In my opinion the Brothers 
and their fellow-prisoners were out for mischief. They wanted 
to rob the courts and prisons of their terror. They therefore deli¬ 
berately hurled defiance at the court. If the magistrate had en¬ 
tered into the humour of the situation, the Brothers would not 
have been assertive as they were. The court wanted to stand 
on dignity. The Brothers would have none of it. I do not deny 
that there was a better way, but I verily believe that the Bro¬ 
thers have rendered a service to the cause even by their defence*. 
They could have damaged the cause by putting on humility. They 
have once more proved themselves to be truthful and natural. 
That to me is their most lovable trait. We must remember, that 
we do want the present courts brought into disrepute because 
we believe them to be disreputable. But whilst I cannot con¬ 
demn the Brothers’ defiance, I do not present it as a pattern to 
copy. Those who try will fail. For let me tell the reader, that the 
Brothers have no feeling against the magistrate, and I have no 
doubt that they are as courteous to the magistrate when he is off 
the Bench as they are to me. 

An Eye Witness 

The reader will perhaps better judge the scene from the follow¬ 
ing letter received from an eye witness. 

You must have read the proceedings of the case in the Press, but I 
consider it my duty to write to you the impressions of a silent spectator. 
At the very outset an attempt was made to snub the “Hero” accused, 
but the unfortunate Mr. Magistrate was facing none else, but Maulana 
Mahomed AJi. The gentleman had his “well-merited rebuke”. 

I confess that it was for the second time in my life that I entered 
a court to hear a case. . . . The so-called court of justice of Lord Read- 

* Misprint for “defiance”; vide “Notes”, 27-10-1921 under the sub-title 
“In Defence of Mr. Tyabji”. 
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ing’s regime in a country governed by law and order is in no way better 
than a theatre. 

Sir, I am wrong. The actors in a theatre play their part honestly 
to please the spectators who pay for their amusement. But the “Daniel” 
of the British Court, whether white or black, knows no such thing as fair 
play, and I am confident that justice is not the word in their dictionary. 

I am not a lawyer, so I could not follow the technical irregularities 
of the case, but if law has anything to do with common sense, then I can 
dare to say that the whole show in the Khaliqdina Hall was one great 
farce . . . 

It was amusing to hear the witnesses and the way in which the 
conspiracy was being proved, and tl^e speech made by the Government 
counsel in summing up the case hardly needs any comment. 

I have personally come to the conclusion, that the making of a state¬ 
ment also in these courts is nothing but a cry in the wilderness, unless 
it be to serve the purpose of propaganda in the form of a last appeal to 
the countrymen. 

A Contrast 

The following letter from Bulandshahr will still farther eluci¬ 
date the point I am trying to make, 

I have to bring to your notice the most unbecoming action of the 
District Magistrate during the course of a political trial which began on 
the 3rd instant. 

Mahashaya Mahavir Prasad Ty^l was prosecuted ... in the court 
of Mr. Dobbs, the District Magistrate. . . . When the examination-in- 
chief of the witness was over, the Court asked the accused if he wanted 
to cross-examine the witness. Thereupon the accused said that he did 
not. He only wanted to have the fact noted, that the English transla¬ 
tion of the notes^ did not tally with the original as frankly admitted by the 
Government pleader before the Court. . . . The Magistrate declined to 
make the note and said, “You speak nonsense”^. The accused was offended 
at the remark and retorted, “I suppose it is yours”. Thereupon the 
Magistrate ordered Balwant Singh, constable No, 55 who was in charge 
of the accused to slap him. The constable hesitated and most unwillingly 
gave the accused a light stroke on the back side of his neck. Thereupon 
the District Magistrate again ordered him to give a sharp slap on the 
face which he did when so forced to do. The accused patiently suffered 
the insult and humiliation. The accused was all along xmdefended. . . . 

lb. 1899; member, A-I.C.G, since 1923 
2 Of the speech delivered by the accused 

^ According to Mahavir Tyagi, the Magistrate actually said: “It is your 
folly”. 
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The extreme action of the District Magistrate has created a strong 
sense of excitement and indignation amongst the public here. ... A mass 
meeting . . . was held . . . and appropriate resolutions passed. . . . 

The resolutions passed at the public meeting held in Buland- 
shahr congratulate the accused on his self-control, bravery and 
resignation. But I have grave doubts as to the propriety of the 
use of the adjectives. Why did not the accused utter a word of 
protest? Why did he not refuse to be tried by the so-called 
Magistrate? Tlie Magistrate clearly committed a crime, and so 
did the unwilling constable. Did the accused remain dumb because 
of love and humility ? Silence or passivity must not be used as a 
cloak for fear or worse. Was not the attitude of the Brothers more 
manly and natural? There are occasions such as the one at 
Bulandshahr, when a man’s own strength must be his sole protec¬ 
tion. And I have no doubt, that the Brothers, when they defied 
the court, had in mind the political debility of their countrymen. 

Hindustani in Courts 

Dr. Kichlew deserves congratulations for Ms having de¬ 
clined to speak in English. Save on rare occasions we should cer¬ 
tainly insist on giving evidence before the courts in our mother 
tongue. The best of us are at a disadvantage, when we have to 
speak or argue in English. And if all refused to use any but their 
own language, we should soon get rid of translators, and the 
judges will be obliged to know the language -of the province in 
wMch they serve. In no other part of the world are judges igno¬ 
rant of the language of the people among whom they dispense 
justice. 

Cause of Decay 

A correspondent asks, “Is it not true that the loss of Hindu 
king doms is on account of the people having attained to the 
Mghest order of spirituality?” I do not think so. We know as 
a matter of fact, that the Hindus have lost each time for want of 
spirituality, in other words moral stamina. The Rajputs fought 
amongst themselves for trifles and lost India. Of personal bra¬ 
very there was a great deal, but of real spirituality there was a 
great dearth at the time. Why did Ravana lose and Rama with 
Ms monkeys win if it was not for the latter’s spirituality? Did 
not the Pandavas win because of their superior spirituality? We 
often confuse spiritual knowledge with spiritual attainment. Spiri¬ 
tuality is not a matter of knowing scriptures and engaging in pMlo- 
sopMcal discussions. It is a matter of heart-culture, of immeasur- 
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able strength. Fearlessness is the first requisite of spirituality. 
Cowards can never be moral. 

The Root Cause 

The same correspondent further asks, "‘Don’t you think that 
the success of the present foreign Government is due to the op¬ 
pression of the poor, the weak, of the so-called untouchables by 
the higher classes?” This oppression by us of our own kith and 
kin is certainly the root cause. It is a fall from spirituality. The 
curse of foreign domination and the attendant exploitation is the 
justest retribution meted out by God to us for our exploitation of 
a sixth of our own race and their studied degradation in the 
sacred name of religion. Hence it is that I have put the removal 
of untouchability as an indispensable condition of attainment of 
Swaraj. Slave-holders ourselves, we have no business to quarrel 
with our own slavery if we are not prepared unconditionally to en¬ 
franchise our own slaves. We must first cast out the beam of un- 
touchabiiity from our own eye before we attempt to remove the 
mote from that of our “masters”. 

Even against Women 

Mrs. Sengupta is a cultured Englishwoman married to a 
cultured Bengali. Whilst Mr. Sengupta^ was under arrest, 
Mrs. Sengupta went out to the cloth bazar in Chittagong to tell 
the consumers to buy khadi and avoid foreign cloth. This was a 
serious offence for a woman to commit, and therefore she received 
a notice under Section 144 ordering her to desist. She has 
obeyed the notice because of the Congress embargo. Whatever 
may be said of men, Mrs. Sengupta could not be suspected of any 
intention to create trouble or offer any intimidation. Her inspir¬ 
ing presence would no doubt have shamed buyers into abstain¬ 
ing from going to foreign-cloth dealers. And that would have been 
bad from the Magistrate’s standpoint. The order, therefore, is a 
virtual prohibition against swadeshi propaganda. But it will not 
surprise me in the least, if this Government, which chiefly rules to 
protect merchandise in foreign cloth, must end when foreign cloth 
is boycotted. The Government must grow madder with the pro¬ 
gress of real swadeshi. 

Echo from Gauhati 

What has happened in Chittagong has been copied in Gauhati. 
There the workers have been prohibited firom peacefully warning 


* A leading barrister of Bengal 
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consumers against making purchases of foreign cloth for the Puja 
holidays. The order is issued against 

all persons within Gauhati Municipality to abstain from intimidating or 
causing annoyance to all persons engaged in sale or purchase of goods by 
threats or shouts or gestures or show of force, to abstain from loitering in 
the public roads or in the neighbourhood of shops or markets for purposes 
aforesaid, to abstain from doing other or any such acts as arc likely to 
cause annoyance to persons lawfully engaged or disturbance of public 
tranquility. 

Mr. Bardoloi who has wired the text adds, “This is only a device 
to stop peaceful picketing”. 

The Remedy 

I would advise workers to be chary of cloth-picketing except 
when it becomes imperatively necessary. But when it does, the 
Working Committee has now given leave to disregard orders like the 
Chittagong and Gauhati ones, and fearlessly continue picketing, 
and court imprisonment. Prisons will be palaces, when we fill 
them for swadeshi which is the oxygen of national life. 

Toung India, 13-10-1921 


126. THE GREAT SENTINEL 

The Bard of Shantiniketan has contributed to The Modem 
Review a brilliant essayi on the present movement. It is a series of 
word pictures which he alone can paint. It is an eloquent pro¬ 
test against authority, slave-mentality or whatever description one 
gives of blind acceptance of a passing mania whether out of fear or 
hope. It is a welcome and wholesome reminder to all workers 
tliat we must not be impatient, we must not impose authority no 
matter how great. The poet tells us summarily to reject anything 
and everything that does not appeal to our reason or heart. If we 
would gain swaraj, we must stand for truth as we know it at any 
cost. A reformer who is enraged because his message is not accep¬ 
ted must retire to the forest to learn how to watch, wait and 
pray. With all this one must heartily agree, and the Poet deserves 
the thanks of his countrymen for standing up for truth and rea¬ 
son. There is no doubt that our last state will be worse than our 
first, if we surrender our reason into somebody’s keeping. And I 
would feel extremely sorry to discover, that the country had un- 

1 “The Gall of Truth” by Rabindranath Tagore in the October issue 
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thinkingly and blindly followed all I had said or done. I am 
quite conscious of the fact that blind surrender to love is often more 
mischievous than a forced siurrender to the lash of the tyrant. 
There is hope for the slave of the brute, none for that of love. Love 
is needed to strengthen the weak, love becomes tyrannical when it 
exacts obedience from an unbeliever. To mutter a mantra without 
knowing its value 'is unmanly. It is good, therefore, that the 
Poet has invited all who are slavishly mimicking the call of the 
charkha boldly to declare their revolt. Ilis essay serves as a warn¬ 
ing to us all who in our impatience are betrayed into intolerance 
or even violence against those who differ fi-om us. I regard the 
Poet as a sentinel warning us against the approach of enemies called 
bigotry, lethargy, intolerance, ignorance, inertia and other 
members of that brood. 

But whilst I agree with all that the Poet has said as to the 
necessity of watchfulness lest we cease to think, I must not be under¬ 
stood to endorse the proposition that there is any such blind 
obedience on a large scale in the country today. I have again 
and again appealed to reason, and let me assure bim^ that if 
happily the country has come to believe in the spinning-wheel as 
the giver of plenty, it has done so after laborious thinking, after 
great hesitation. I am not sure, that even now educated India has 
assimilated the truth underlying the charkha. He must not 
mistake the surface dirt for the substance imderneath. Let him 
go deeper and see for himself whether the charkha has been 
accepted from blind faith or from reasoned necessity. 

I do indeed ask the Poet and the page to spin the wheel as a 
sacrament. When there is war, the poet lays down the lyre, the 
lawyer his law reports, the schoolboy his books. The Poet will 
sing the true note after the war is over, the lawyer will have occa¬ 
sion to go to his law books when people have time to fight among 
themselves. When a house is on fire, all the inmates go out, and 
each one takes up a bucket to quench the fire. When all about 
me are dying for want of food, the only occupation permissible to 
me is to feed the hungry. It is my conviction that India is a 
house on fire, because its manhood is being daily scorched, it is 
dying of himger because it has no work to buy food with. 
Khulna is starving not because the people cannot work, but be¬ 
muse they have no work. The Ceded Districts are passing success¬ 
ively through a fourth famine, Orissa is a land suffering from 
chronic famines. Our cities are not India. India lives in her 
seven and a half lakhs of villages, and the cities live upon the vil¬ 
lages. They do not bring their wealth from other countries. The 
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city people are brokers and commission agents for the big houses of 
Europe, America and Japan. The cities have co-operated with 
the latter in the bleeding process that has gone on for the past 
two hundred years. It is my belief based on experience, that India 
is daily growing poorer. The circulation about her feet and legs 
has almost stopped. And if we do not take care, she will collapse 
altogether. 

To a people famishing and idle, the only acceptable form in 
which God can dare appear is work and promise of food as wages. 
God created man to work for his food, and said that those who 
ate without work were thieves. Eighty per cent of India are com¬ 
pulsorily thieves half the year. Is it any wonder if India has be¬ 
come one vast prison? Hunger is the argument that is driving 
India to the spinning-wheel. The call of the spinning-wheel is the 
noblest of all. Because it is the call of love. And love is swaraj. 
The spinning-wheel will ‘"curb the mind’’ when the time spent 
on necessary physical labour can be said to do so. We must think 
of millions who are today less than animals, who arc almost in a 
dying state. The spinning-wheel is the reviving draught for the 
millions of our dying countrymen and countrywomen. ‘‘Why 
should I, who have no need to work for food, spin?” may be the 
question asked. Because I am eating what does not belong to me. 
I am living on the spoliation of my countrymen. Trace the 
course of every pice that finds its way into your pocket, and you 
will realize the truth of what I write. Swaraj has no meaning for 
the millions if they do not know how to employ their enforced 
idleness. The attainment of this swaraj is possible within a short 
time, and it is so possible only by the revival of the spinning-wheel. 

I do want growth, I do want self-determination, I do want 
freedom, but I want all these for the soul. I doubt if the steel age 
is an advance upon the flint age. I am indifferent. It is the evo¬ 
lution of the soul to which the intellect and all our faculties have 
to be devoted. I have no diiEculty in imagining the possibility of 
a man armoured after the modem style making some lasting and 
new discovery for mankind, but I have less difficulty in imagin¬ 
ing the possibility of a man having nothing but a bit of flint and 
a nail for lighting his path or his matchlock, ever singing new 
hymns of praise and delivering to an aching world a message 
of peace and goodwill upon earth. A plea for the spinning-wheel 
is a plea for recognizing the dignity of labour. 

I claim that in losing the spinning-wheel we lost our left 
lung. We are therefore suffering from galloping consumption. The 
restoration of the wheel arrests the progress of the fell disease. 


XXI-19 
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There are certain things which all must do in all climes. There 
are certain things which all must do in certain climes. The spin¬ 
ning-wheel is the thing which all must turn in the Indian r.limo 
for the transition stage at any rate and the vast majority must 
for all time. 

It was our love of foreign cloth that ousted the wheel from its 
position of dignity. Therefore I consider it a sin to wear foreign 
cloth. I must confess that I do not draw a sharp or any distinc¬ 
tion between economics and ethics. Economics that hurt the 
moral well-being of an individual or a nation are immoral and 
therefore sinful. Thus the economics that permit one country 
to prey upon another are immoral. It is sinful to buy and use 
articles made by sweated labour. It is sinful to eat American wheat 
and let my neighbour the grain-dealer starve for want of custom. 
Simikurly it is sinful for me to wear the latest finery of Regent 
Street, when I know that if I had but worn the things woven by 
the neighbouring spinners and weavers, that would have clothed 
me, and fed and clothed them. On the knowledge of my sin 
bursting upon me, I must consign the foreign garments to the 
flames and thus purify myself, and thenceforth rest content with 
the rough khadi made by my neighbours. On knowing that 
my neighbours may not, having given up the occupation, take kind¬ 
ly to the spinning-wheel, I must take it up myself and thus make 
it popular. 

I venture to suggest to the Poet, that the clothes I ask him 
to bum must be and are his. If they had to his knowledge be¬ 
longed to the poor or the ill-clad, he would long ago have res* 
tored to the poor what was theirs. In burning my foreign clothes 
I bum my shame. I must refuse to insult the naked by giving 
them clothes they do not need, instead of giving them work which 
they sorely need. I will not commit the sin of becoming their 
patron, but on learning that I had assisted in impoverishing 
them, I would give them a privileged position and give them 
nather crumbs nor cast-off clothing, but the best of my food and 
clothes and associate myself with them in work. 

Nor is the scheme of non-co-operation or swadeshi an ex¬ 
clusive doctrine. My modesty has prevented me from declaring 
from the house-top that the message of non-co-operation, non¬ 
violence and swadeshi is a message to the world. It must fall flat, 
if it does not bear fruit in the soil where it has been delivered. At 
tht present moment India has nothing to share with the world 
savse her degradation, pauperism and plagues. Is it her ancient 
^tastras that we should send to the world? Well, they are printed 
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in many editions, and an incredulous and idolatrous world refuses 
to look at them, because we the heirs and custodians do not live 
them. Before, therefore, I can think of sharing with the world, 
I must possess. Our non-co-operation is neither with the Eng¬ 
lish nor with the West. Our non-co-operation is with the system 
the English have established, with the material civilization and 
its attendant greed and esploitation of the weak. Our non-co- 
operation is a retirement within ourselves. Our non-co-operation 
is a refusal to co-operate with the English administrators on 
their own terms. We say to them, “Come and co-operate with us 
on our terms, and it will be well for us, for you and the world.” 
We must refuse to be lifted off our feet. A drowning man cannot 
save others. In order to be fit to save others, we must try to save 
ourselves. Indian nationahsm is not exclusive, nor aggressive, nor 
destructive. It is health-giving, religious and therefore humani¬ 
tarian, India must learn to live before she can aspire to die for 
humanity. The mice which helplessly find themselves between 
the cat’s teeth acquire no merit from their enforced sacrifice. 

True to his poetical instinct the Poet lives for the morrow and 
would have us do likewise. He presents to our admiring gaze 
the beautiful picture of the birds early in the morning singing 
hymns of praise as they soar into the sky. These birds had their 
day’s food and soared with rested wings in whose veins new blood 
had flown during the previous night. But I have had the pain of 
watching birds who for want of strength could not be coaxed 
even into a flutter of their wings. The human bird under the 
Indian sky gets up weaker than when he pretended to retire. For 
millions it is an eternal vigil or an eternal trance. It is an in¬ 
describably painful state which has to be experienced to be rea¬ 
lized. I have found it impossible to soothe suffering patients with 
a song from Kabir. The hungry millions ask for one poem—^invi¬ 
gorating food. They cannot be given it. They must earn it. And 
they can earn only by the sweat of their brow. . . .1 

In these verses is contained for me the whole truth of the 
spinning-wheel as an indispensable sacrament for the India of to¬ 
day. If we will take care of today, God will take care of the 
morrow. 

Young India, 13-10-1921 


* Here, followed in the source verses 8 to 16 from the Bhagewad Gita, Ch. 
III. For their English rendering, vidt “Notes”, 20-10-1921, under the suh-title 
“The Gharkha in the Gita”, 



127. WHAT WILL BOMBAY DO? 


The first bonfire of foreign cloth was lighted by me in Bombay 
on 31st July. The second bonfire, of the same magnitude, was 
lighted last Sunday. The 31st of July was also a Sunday. 

It was Bombay which displayed generosity - and upheld the 
country’s honour, completing the target for the Tilak Swaraj Fund. 
Bombay has laid the foundation for swadeshi. Swadeshi and 
Hindu-Muslim unity were discussed for the first time at the 
mammoth meeting for satyagraha held on the Chowpatty 
sands. 

There are both Hindus and Muslims in Bombay; it is the 
principal centre of the spirited Parsis. Bombay has worthy Guja¬ 
ratis and, tough, mountain-bred Marathas. It has also merchant- 
warriors, Memons, Bhatias, Parsis and Sindhis. The Bombay 
people are enterprising. They make a fortune one moment and 
lose it the next and give no thought to the matter. ■ 

Bombay has strength enough to win swaraj, if only it would 
use that strength. 

It is now accepted on all hands that swadeshi is the key to 
swaraj. 

The help of merchants and women is necessary for winning the 
battle of swadeshi. 

Merchants in other regions have not taken the same interest 
in the swaraj movement as those in Bombay. Will they help by 
sacrificing their interests? If they but think, they will sec that no 
sacrifice is involved, as they had no right to the profits they have 
been making from foreign goods. In fact, the country has suffered 
heavily through this trade. Nothing has harmed the country as 
much as trade in foreign cloth. If, therefore, the merchants who 
carry on this trade imderstand the truth, they will expiate their sin 
and purify themselves. Will they overcome their greed? 

And why should they not? Japan’s awakening came after her 
wealthy people had sacrificed their wealth and the' power that 
wealth brings. The strength to fight comes from self-sacrifice. 
A people who can fight has learnt to fight only by sacrificing their 
wealth and property. Physical strength and soul-force both pre¬ 
suppose sacrifice of wealth. 

In this movement, however, no such sacrifice is involved. When 
we undertake any work after mature consideration, it involves the 
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least sacrifice. If merchants voluntarily and consciously give up 
.trade in foreign cloth, they can make an honest living by starting 
business in kh?di. We need some people to take up business of 
such capital investment that it will ultimately }ield an annual 
profit of 60 crore rupees. How many merchants and shop-assistants 
would be required for such a business? 

One thing, of course, is essential. Merchants should be ever 
active and thoughtful. Those lazy merchants who merely follow 
others, gamble or carry on business left by their father and make 
what profit they can in the ordinary course of things—these mer¬ 
chants will earn nothing unless they shake off their lethargy. A 
lazy man can never be brave; he can never win swaraj. Swaraj 
and lethargy are born enemies of each other. 

The women of Bombay, like its merchants, are awake. Where 
shall we find women as advanced as in Bombay? The swadeshi 
movement can make no progress without their support, which means 
that we cannot win swaraj without it. We should not ask their help 
merely that they may give us the benefit of their presence. They 
are not invited just to make speeches. The country today begs of 
them the favours of utmost simplicity and hard work. Women 
will have to have good understanding and patriotism. If they 
do not shake off their fascination for foreign cloth and they ob¬ 
stinately insist on having dreadfully coloured saris, satins and 
muslins, what can poor men do? 

Nor can women be forced to take the vow of swadeshi. If 
that is the only way to make them swadeshi-mxnded, I would rather 
that they continued with foreign cloth. Swaraj lies in their 
awakening, in the sacrifices voluntarily made by them. If women 
give up foreign cloth, they must do so out of a sense of duty. 
Muslim women should understand the cause of the Khilafat, Hindu 
women should understand the importance of the cow and all women 
should understand their responsibility for the eradication of poverty, 
which is a duty they owe to their neighbours. If, thus, the women 
in the coimtry realize that it is morally wrong to wear foreign 
cloth, regard it as their duty to wear khadi and to ply the spin¬ 
ning-wheel every day, swadeshi will spread with the speed of wind. 
Bombay women can do this. 

This also applies to the men in Bombay. They should over¬ 
come their love of fine clothes and take up the spinning-wheel. 
This alone will advance the cause of swadeshi. 

I am convinced that, if the coimtry imderstands the idea of 
complete swadeshi, she will secure swaraj without having to resort 
to civil disobedience or non-violent revolt. It is possible, however, 
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that such good fortune may not be ours and thousands of Indians 
may have to go to jail or die. If one province alone adopts com¬ 
plete swadeshi, that may not have so powerful an effect as to usher 
in Swaraj. Should, however, one province or district be fully pre¬ 
pared, why may it not have the freedom to revolt ? Is it unlikely, 
besides, that the strength of that one province or district will win 
freedom for the whole country ? lam emphatically of the view that 
this is possible. Can we expect Bombay to be ready to take the 
lead in this manner? 

Bombay alone can answer this question. Those who do not 
adopt complete swadeshi have no right to revolt, for they wiU 
not be able to control their anger and, at the critical moment, 
they will not find it possible to remain peaceful. We would 
then lose the battle we are about to win. We must not make this 
mistake. 

That Bombay has learnt, the lesson of peace and has become 
responsible, that it has determination and the Hindus, Muslims 
and Parsis living in it have become of one mind and heart—^all this 
will be shown by people taking up carding, spinning and weaving, 
by khadi, in short. The citizens of Bombay will be fit to rise in 
peaceful revolt if men, women and children in their thousands 
take to carding, spinning and weaving and to wearing khadi. 

This does not mean that every man and woman must spin or 
wear khadi. It is likely that Englishmen or the advocates of co¬ 
operation will not wear it. It is also possible that Gtovemment 
servants may not muster the necessary courage. We may, there¬ 
fore, take it that a stray shop selling foreign cloth will continue to 
do business on account of these customers. But the scene in bazaars, 
mosques, temples, at gatherings and marriage-parties will certainly 
have changed. At all these places and on such occasions we shall 
see nothing but khadi. Things on the stage and in theatres will also 
wear a different look. If people dislike foreign cloth, will they go 
to see plays in which such cloth is used? It seems impossible to 
me that the use of khadi can spread unless people’s fascination for 
foreign cloth disappears. I would certainly expect the exclusive use 
of khadi in all places firequented by or<finary, free citizens. 

Bombay can bring this about by the end of this month. When 
it has, it may start a peaceful revolt by itself. 

I hope no one will ask what connection khadi has with peace¬ 
ful revolt. I have explained above that the spinning-wheel is a 
symbol of our peacefulness. When, besides, people are being 
invited to take it up as such, those who have no faith in peace will 
not ply it at all or do so with zeal, Since we invest the spinning- 
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wheel with the qualities of courage, honesty, simplicity and peace¬ 
fulness, it will become the means of promoting more and more 
virtues. 

The revolt for winning swaraj and saving the Khilafat cannot 
succeed with only a few people. It requires thousands. If we wish 
to generate through Bombay alone the necessary' strength to win 
swaraj, we need a hundred thousand fighters. This may include 
both men and women, of any age over 16 years. No institution or 
organization can provide food for all these fighters. If the Con¬ 
gress starts doing this, we are bound to lose the battle. If we cal¬ 
culate the daily expense at the rate of eight annas each, even 
then it comes to 50,000 rupees. If we take that the battle will last 
for a month, the expense for feeding this number will by itself 
come to one and a half milEon.. If it becomes necessary to pro¬ 
vide for their families, it is simply impossible to estimate the 
expenditure. In any case, the figure I have mentioned will have 
at least to be doubled. 

We are not prepared for an expenditure of this order and, 
even assuming that such an amount is not too much for Bombay, 
we shall gain nothing from it; on the contrary, we shall lose the 
struggle. One cannot be sure of the type of people who will 
join. Those who volunteer to bear the burden of the country’s 
struggle should be first-rate men in respect of character, honesty 
and courage. The test for judging even this is the spinning-wheel 
and other work connected with the processing of cotton. Till 
the fighters realize that they can earn their livelihood by carding 
or weaving, it will be impossible for us to recruit hundreds of 
thousands of them. 

We are now in a position to consider what Bombay should do 
in order to lead the way. 

1. Every intending fighter should learn the processes of card¬ 
ing, spinning and weaving before the end of this month. He must 
spin for not less than an hour daily. 

2. The people of Bombay should start wearing principally 
hand-spim khadi before this month is out. 

3. Before the end of this month the scene in the markets, 
temples, mosques and theatres of Bombay must undergo a trans¬ 
formation so that nothing but khadi will be seen in any of these 
places. 

4. The city’s men and women should spend their spare time 
in carding, spinning or weaving. 

5. If the citizens of Bombay have still a lingering faith in the 
cflBcacy of violence, they should give it up. 
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6. If there is still anything wanting in Hindu-Muslim unity, 
any coldness, the deficiencies should be overcome. 

If all this can be done by the end of this month, then in 
November Bombay can launch upon civil disobedience of laws on 
a mass scale. 

The Prince of Wales will land in Bombay on November 17th, 
Gan Bombay display its strength before that date? Bombay should 
rise in revolt only after, and not before, it has fulfilled the simple 
conditions laid down above. Only that province which does so can 
start civil disobedience. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivariy 16-10-1921 


128. Mr NOTES 
Losing Interest 

When I am told that people have lost interest, that they 
should be given something new, I get worried. I then conclude 
that people have not realized the meaning of swaraj, of a war of 
dharma. 

The means to swaraj can be constantly changing only if swa¬ 
raj itself means something new every day, I for one cannot 
think of any means other ttmn swadeshi. If, therefore, we have 
lost interest in swadeshi, we shall eventually lose it in swaraj 
as well. 

A man who is too weak to breathe cannot have long to live. A 
healthy man does not even realize that he is breathing, or that his 
pulse is beating or that his eye is doing its work. Such a man 
never feels strain, in carrying out essential functions. A poet never 
feels fatigued for using his powers. If anyone does, he is no poet. 
One who can so play on a sarangi that it seems to play of itself 
will never tire of the instrument. Similarly, if we have been per^ 
meated through and through by the spirit of swadeshi, we cannot 
lose interest in it. On the contrary, we shall realize that the dis¬ 
tance we have travelled towards swadeshi is the distance we have 
travelled towards swaraj. And just as we can feel no fatigue on the 
road to swaraj, so can we feel none on the road to swadeshi. As 
we near the goal of swadeshi, we should feel invigorated much as 
a man who gets nearer to pure and refreshing air does. Our 
strength increases with every step in our journey of swadeshi. 
Where are they now who a year ago used to laugh at the spin- 
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ning-wheel? Shri Prafulla Chandra Rayi, one of our foremost 
scientists, a peer of Shri Bose^, an expert on delicate instruments 
and one who is associated with a number of business houses, has 
had to confess that for the four and a half crores of men and women 
of Bengal the only hope is the spinning-wheel. Those who tire of 
•an activity of this nature simply do not understand it. 

Moreover, what can a tired soldier accomplish? The sol¬ 
dier who is always changing his strategy is bound to lose. We, on 
the other hand, have all the time been going forward. We have 
been able to make a few inroads into the citadels of the legis¬ 
lature, of the title-holders, of the la^vyers and of the students, and 
could manage with what little we won. But foreign cloth stands in 
our path obstructing all progi'ess. Till that fortress has fallen, we 
should not expect swaraj, Swaraj is possible only after its com¬ 
plete destruction. Hence, without demolishing this bastion of 
foreign cloth, whether it takes one month or many, we cannot 
hope to advance. We have been able to pass the other forts by 
digging our way through them. 

Swaraj is something that has to be experienced. Only the 
patient can say finally whether he has been cured. Because a 
patient’s complexion has regained colour and he has put on weight, 
the doctor will say that he is well even if he cannot sit up. The 
patient, however, will not agree that he is well. In much the same 
way, every person will have to be a witness to himself and say 
whether swaraj has been won. If, therefore, it is established that 
the people are tired of spinning, carding or weaving, of khadi, I 
shall conclude that they do not want swaraj. A man who has been 
fasting or, leaving rice, consuming bran is out, we would say, to 
conunit suicide. Similarly, it can be said of anyone who chooses 
to keep away from swadeshi that he docs not desire swaraj. 

Can it be said that the workers and the members of their 
families have adopted swadeshi so completely that they like to 
hear no more of it ? Till a non-co-operator has adopted complete 
swadeshi for himself and his family, it is much too early for him 
to lose interest or, get disheartened. I am certain that the whole 
country will go swadeshi once all non-co-operators have become 
genuine followers of swadeshi as a matter of duty. Our loss of inte¬ 
rest today is like a child’s. When it finds sums difficult, it wants to 
do something else. The teacher who indulges the child when it 
loses interest in tliis way or feels defeated acts as its enemy. The 


1 186J-1944; scientist and patriot 
^Sir J. G. Bose, F.R.S., botanist 
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rliilrl must be made to finish the sum on which he is working. 

In the same way, we must, we cannot but, complete the swadeshi 
jfajna which we have undertaken. Our loss of interest comes from 
our inadequacy and ignorance. We do not know the price that 
swaraj demands or, if we do, we are not ready to pay it. Our love 
of Khilafat goes no fiirther than attending meetings and contri-' 
buting money. If this is how things stand, we shall never get swa- 
raj. Before we can get it, we shall have to be hard workers and give 
up our love of meetings, processions and speeches. If we think that 
there is still need for such playthings, we must admit that swaraj 
is far off. 

VoLTJNTMiY Obedience 

A friend put to me the following questions: 

QUESTION : Shall we need some laws under swaraj? 

answer: Yes, we shall. 

If so, surely people will have to respect them? 

Of course, but they will do so willingly. The laws will have 
been enacted with their consent and will, therefore, be readily res¬ 
pected. Does this surprise you in any way? 

To be sure, yes. I must admit I have my doubts about this. 

I asked him why he said this. 

From experience. 

That startled me. I ^ked: Kindly tell me what you mean, 

I feel disturbed. 

LiCt ns see. Twenty thousand persons passed the resolution for non-co- 
operation at Nagpur. Naturally it was binding on those at any rate who 
passed it. Can we claim, however, that all those 20,000 have implemented 
it? Have all the lawyers who attended the session given up practice? Have 
all the students present there left schools and colleges? Hav€ all earned out 
the pledge of swadeshi? Have they all taken up the spinning-wheel? But we 
may leave all this. Have the resolutions of the Congress Working Committee 
'been implemented everywhere? And what could be said of the Congress could 
also be said oflcss important bodies. In how many of our institutions do mem¬ 
bers abide by the rules they themselves have framed ? I have some experience 
of public life. I obs^e that people rarely respect their own rules. Can we 
enjoy swaraj till we have corrected this failing ? Don’t you feel that swaraj lies 
in our readiness to respect the rules we prescribe for ourselves in our present 
pli^t? If we lack this today, we are not likely to get it after we have won 
swaraj. In other words, swaraj is impossible if we cannot respect our own 
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rules. Moreover, nothing could be easier than obeying laws we have our¬ 
selves laid down. In this, we do not have to go and ask others to do anything. 
The matter concerns only those of us who raised our hands [in support of the 
resolutions], and I refer only to those Congressmen who are non-co-operators. 
When I think about them, my heart sinks, I feel doubtful whether we shall 
get swaraj this year. 

In reply I said: There is some truth in what you say. Not all 
of us obey the rules we lay down. You will admit, though, that we 
are not today as negligent in this matter as we were twelve months 
ago. We can say that people have by and large respected the 
Nagpur Resolution. Where they have not respected it, they admit 
their weakness and are trying to overcome it. 

With this reply, I partially succeeded in satisfying the ques¬ 
tioner but I was myself not satisfied. The doubts seemed to be 
serious enough. I was set athinking. I told him at the moment 
that I would write about the matter in Navajivan, but I find that as 
I write this I feel more troubled by his doubts. While my defence 
of the people seems justified, I can see that we shall need greater 
readiness on our part to implement our own resolutions. We cannot 
rest content with the logic of “on a heath a castor-oil plant is 
king”. We are being tested by the touchstone of swaraj, and do 
not prove pure gold. There is in our gold more than the usual 
admixture of other metals. Only the expert can discover how much 
of gold there is in what he tests. So far as we are concerned, we 
should reveal in the test the highest degree of purity necessary for 
winning swaraj. Till we do so, how can we have the needed 
strength? The questioner’s argument is also valid, namely, that 
we members of the Congress should be able to prove ourselves, 
without any special effort on our part, gold of one hundred per 
cent purity. It is evident that all of us do not obey the resolu¬ 
tions of the Working Committee and our respective provincial 
committees with machine-like regularity. 

There is a reason for this negligence. All this time, we have 
been raising our hands in support of resolutions without proper 
consideration, out of fear or a sense of shame or through ho]^ of 
some gain. This does not become a lover of fireedom. Even if he 
is in a minority of one, he would vote against a resolution \rith 
which he does not agree, and in a democratic organization he 
would be congratulated on his boldness and respected. We may, 
thus, oppose any resolution which we disapprove, discuss every reso¬ 
lution threadbare and adopt it only if we are convinced finally that 
there is good in it. But having once adopted a resolution, we should 
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carry it out whole-heartedly. Assuming that one such man in 
a thousand would enable us to win swaraj, we need 300,000 men 
who would fully implement the resolutions of the Congress and 
try to get others to do the same. There has been an increase in 
the number of such men, but I know for certain that their num¬ 
ber does not come to 300,000. 

Moreover, we have in the past always looked to the Govern¬ 
ment. Our resolutions were addressed to it and we had, therefore, 
little else to do besides passing resolutions. During the past 12 
months we have been stressing one thing exclusively, and that is 
that we ourselves should act. 

It is not too late yet. If we work hard and fully implement 
all the resolutions which have been passed, I think we shall 
advance very far. 

Many things remain neglected owing to lack of planning, 
inelBSciency and disinclination to work hard. It is our duty to 
shed lethargy, to improve our efficiency and to learn to think 
out everything carefully. A swarajist cannot afford to be wanting 
in these respects. 

Wearing Kjeiadi at the Time of Marriage 

The distinction of being the first to be dressed exclusively in 
khadi at the time of their marriage goes to a Parsi couple. Last 
Sunday, Mr. Lavangia, President of the Khandwa Congress Com¬ 
mittee, was married to Miss Dinbai Patel. The couple were dressed 
exclusively in khadi. The priests had also khadi robes on them and 
the guests, too, were requested to come dressed in khadi, so that 
at the function one saw for the most part khadi on every side. In 
other matters, too, a simplicity about the ceremony was main¬ 
tained. The bridegroom’s father had offered Rs. 500 to the Swa¬ 
raj Fund. Let us hope this regard for swadeshi and simplicity will 
be widely emulated. I am sure every reader will join me in wishing 
this couple a long life of service to the nation. 

Colour Bar 

Shri Manilal Barrister has to his credit many services to the 
people of Fiji. On being deported by the Fiji Government, he went 
to live in New Zealand. He tried to set up practice there and 
applied the court for enrolment. The white Law Society of New 
Zealand made inquiries in Fiji. The Government of Fiji express¬ 
ed doubts about Shri ManilaPs loyalty and, in consequence, his 
application was rejected. The conclusion is that Shri Manilal 
cannot w<»‘k and earn a living in New Zealand. No offence has 
been proved against him in Fiji, and there was nothing against his 
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conduct in New Zealand either. Shri Manilal’s disloyalty consist¬ 
ed in the colour of his skin, in his services to his fellow-men. If a 
brown-skinned person, who is also an Indian and serves his 
fellow-countrymen, is not disloyal in the eyes of the white men, 
who else would be? And yet there are many simple-minded and 
liberal Indians who argue that we shall, that we can, come into 
our own only through co-operation with the Government. 

East Africa 

Everywhere, I see only the bitter fruits of co-operation with 
the Government. The whites of East Africa do not like even 
Mr. Andrews’ going there and are, therefore, preparing to oppose 
him. This means that they wish to do him some harm. Simul¬ 
taneously, they are having discussions with the British authorities 
and trying if they can deprive us of our rights. So far the British 
authorities have not told them categorically that Indians shall not 
be deprived of a single right of theirs. If indeed Indians have to 
lose their rights, that would be daylight robbery. It is my 
earnest hope that the Indians there will not compromise their 
rights. The only way in which India can help them in the mat¬ 
ter is by herself acquiring the strength to help. This strength con¬ 
sists in swaraj. 

Fruit of UNTOucHASiUTy 

Why have we thus become imtouchables everywhere? The reason 
is clear to me. God’s ways of punishing man for his sins are myste¬ 
rious. The world treats us as we have been treating six crores of 
our brethren. This stigma we carry with us wherever we go. I 
have noticed that even the Negroes of Africa look down on us as 
slaves. We shall not become worthy of the world’s regard till we 
feel genuine compassion for the untouchables. Since we deceive 
ourselves and become indolent in the name of religion, we fall 
all the more low. Our own plight seems to me more pitiable 
than that of the untouchables, because we have to receive kicks 
both from God and the world. The untouchables, on the other 
hand, suffer only our kicks. They will get none from God. Even 
in regard to their faUings, arguments in their defence, the facts of 
their disabilities, will be advanced and will be accepted as valid. 
To cleanse ourselves of this filth of imtouchability is to cleanse 
our hearts. Till that is done, nothing that we may do is likely to 
yield firuit. There is no hope for a man whose heart has harden¬ 
ed and, when it is m the name of religion that a person has become 
cruel, we can say that his heart has hardened indeed. It is diffi- 
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cult to convince a person who sacrifices animals in the name of 
religion that his action is cruel. It is easier to convince one who 
gets them killed for the sake of his palate. We shall, therefore, be 
able to rid Hinduism of this evil only if we give serious thought to 
the problem and dispel from our hearts the contempt we harbour. 
Unless this is done, not objecting to contact with an Antyaja will not 
by itself save one from sin. Free contact with Antyajas will mean that 
we have expelled the poison which has come to permeate the 
otherwise wholesome system of caste-restrictions; it means aban¬ 
doning our notions of high and low and developing a sense of 
brotherhood in all our relations. Only when this is done can we 
say that we have ended the practice of untouchability. As things 
are today, the evil has become so pervasive that even among Antya¬ 
jas there are established distinctions of high and low. By 
shunning contact with Dheds, Bhangis and others, we have bred 
in their hearts too the desire to claim superiority over some 
others. Disappearance of the idea of untouchability means being 
free firom such a desire, and this precisely is the meaning of the 
line, “The notion of being defiled by touch is like a superfluous 
limb.” 

Congress workers should never show themselves indifferent 
in this matter. Whenever they see evidence of any distinction of 
high and low, they should set their face firmly against it. While 
we do not wish to destroy the customary restraints which people 
accept as religious, we do not want, either, to see ignorance accep¬ 
ted as religious restraint. The essence of such restraint lies 
in suffering oneself, not in making others suffer. Anyone who 
inflicts suffering on others is a man of self-indulgence, not of self- 
control. Forcing others to perform all kinds of actions in order 
that one may enjoy the pleasures of heaven is not the way to live 
a life of self-control. For eradicating the practice of imtouchabi- 
lity and shedding the cruelty that lies behind it, it is very impor¬ 
tant that we always do something for the service of the untouch¬ 
ables, understand their difSculties, look after their orphans, go to 
their dwellings and do some useful work for them, admit a few of 
their children to our schools, if we are running any, and explain to 
the other children in our charge the necessity of doing this, visit 
their neighbourhood in every village and secure for them the faci¬ 
lities which they lack. The habit of thus looking on them with 
love and imderstanding will have such an effect on us that we 
ourselves shall be purified in the process and our hardness will melt 
away. Swaraj in fact means the development in us of a desire to 
'share the sufferings of all. 
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Convenience of Public 

There will be so many changes at the forthcoming session of 
the Congress that, if the people do not understand them, they 
may go away dissatisfied and even disorganization may follow. 
The success of the session depends no less on the people than on 
the office-bearers and the volunteers. If the people appreciate 
the value of organization and respect the regulations, the arrange¬ 
ments will succeed completely, otherwise we may certainly expect 
trouble. Many are not happy about the restriction on the number 
of spectators sinnounced already, but a little reflection will con¬ 
vince them of its necessity. The Congress is the executive organ of 
the nation. When thousands congregate to watch it at its work, 
ma kin g arrangements for those thousands comes to be the big¬ 
gest practical problem. When, therefore, the Congress is engaged 
in implementing decisions and formulating policies, it is not a spec¬ 
tacle for thousands to watch. 

One solution is not to admit spectators at all, but this cannot 
be done inunediately. Some at least have to be allowed. The 
Reception Committee, therefore, has decided to make arrangements 
for a maximum of three thousand spectators* Who these three thou¬ 
sand should be has still to be decided. Paid admissions have been 
stopped, and the Committee has reserved to itself the right to ad¬ 
mit a few prominent individuals. Having thus restricted the num¬ 
ber, the Committee has decided to meet every possible need. People 
should accept these restrictions in good spirit. 

Everyone, however, will be able to see and attend every part 
of the proceedings worth attending. A payment of four annas 
will entitle a person to remain on the campus the whole day. He 
win be able to attend all the functions, music programmes, 
speeches, etc., at the session. Only, he will not be allowed inside 
the enclosure when the Congress is in session. He will also be 
able to hear every speaker. Thus a payment of four annas will 
enable all to satisfy their curiosity. I eiqiect not less than 100,000 
spectators for the session, and they will find satisfactory arrange¬ 
ments made for everything which may be of instructive value, to 
them. 

Parsi Volunteers 

Mr. Shapoorji Behramji Gotla writes from Navsari:* 

I hope others will take up this suggestion and, if it is not possi- 

IThe letter is not reproduced here. It appealed to Paxsis to raise a 
volunteer corps of their own for the forthcoming session of the Congress in 
December and the writer offered his services to become one of its members. 
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ble to form a separate unit, they will at any rate join one of the 
units already formed. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajivan, 16-10-1921 


129. LETTER TO A. G. KAMITKAR 


Sabarmati, 
October 17 {192^ 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I was pleased to receive your letter. 

I do not believe in the present scouts organization. Nor could 
I possibly advise anyone to associate himself with any welcome to 
the Prince who is being brought here to support a hideous wrong. 
I quite agree with you that our fall is due to our departure from our 
ideals of simplicity and love. Not till we have reverted to swadeshi 
and removed untouchability is any peace possible for India. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 

[PS.] 

A well-behaved English boy should be as dear as a brother. 
From the original: C W. 5799. Courtesy : D. P. Joshi 


130. LETTER TO BEHRAMJI KHAMBHATTA 

Sabarmati, 
Monday [October 17, 192IY 

BHAISHRI BEHRAMJI, 

I saw your letter only today. If I find a good Dhed or Bhangi 
boy, I shall send him to you. It is difficult to get such boys. I didn’t 
know at all that you take vegetarian diet. 

Vandematardm from 
Mohandas 

From the original: G.W. 4360. Courtesy : Telimina Khambhatta 


* From the postmark 



131. LETTER TO BANARASWAS CHATURVEDI 

[Before October 19^ 192I\^ 

BHAISHRI, 

I have your letter. There is no need for you to take a job^ 
nor is it necessary to go to the office of the Association when you 
have no work there. I also saw your letter to Shri Petit. I was 
pained to read it. I see that it is full of anger. When you had 
left the matter to me, you need not have written to him. 

This will also make my work a little difficult; but you need 
not worry. My hint is for the future. 

Mohandas Gandhi 

Banarasidas Ghaturvedi 

Hirabag 

Girgaum 

Bombay 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2579 


132. TELEGRAM TO C. VIJArARAGHAVACHARIAR? 

[October 19, 192I\ 

G. Vijayaraghavagharya 
Salem 

HOW GAN NEHRUJI^ DISREGARD WOREUNG COMMITTEE^ 
RESOLUTION? SORRY YOU ARE ANGRY. HOW GAN 
YOU THREATEN SCHISM? MEETING MUST BE HELD. 
YOU SHOULD DO AS GONSGIENGE DICTATES. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 7640 

1 From the postmark of arrival in Bombay on October 19, 1921 
2In reply to his telegram dated October 19 which read; “Nehruji 
threatens fight by counteracting. He would fight shadow. I shall start schism or 
faction. Pray wire him insisting on your inborn gospel of love or our noble 
cause would suffer needless civil ridicule. Will fix any date or place you wish. 
Only Hyderabad or Karachi soon after triaJ appeals morally politically best 
I will attend sharing risks.” 

^ Pandit Motilal Nehru, General Secretary of the Congress 
^ Which convened the All-India Congress Committee meeting on 
November 4 

XXI-20 



133. TELEGRAM TO MOTILAL NEHRU 


Ahmedabad, 
October 19, 1921 

1 AGREE WITH YOG THAT THE PRESIDENT CANNOT 
DISREGARD THE WORKING COMMITTEE’S RESOLGTION. 
THE COMMITTEE SHOULD MEET IN DELHI AS RE¬ 
SOLVED. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 22-10-1921 


134. LETTER TO G. V. SUBBA RAO 


Sabarmati, 
October 19, 1921 


DEAR FRIEND, 

Agriculture is no doubt better than weaving as an occupa¬ 
tion, but it requires a greater outlay of capital expenditure and an 
amount of patience, perseverance and outdoor labour, which is not 
likely to be suited to a Government servant fresh from his desk- 
work, whose means, again, generally speaking may be so limited 
as to make it impossible to begin fanning even on a modest scale. 

fours sincerely, 

M. K. Gandhi 


From a photostat: G.N. 3622 


135. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 


Ashram, 

Wednesday [On or after October 19, 1921]^ 

BHAISHRI MAHADEV, 

I cannot but retain the cheque you ha,ve sent me. You will 
have to draw upon me when you require it. It seems as if 
Motilalji will never be free from the illnesses [in the family]. 

* Kishorelal Mashruwala, mentioned in the last para of the letter, re¬ 
tired to a hut on Friday, October 14, 1921. 
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Is it not a shortcoming of my tapascharya that I cannot convince 
people in the matter of swadeshi? A perfect tapasvi, though silent, 
does influence through his sincere feelings. Some do so by a mere 
hint, some by word of mouth and some by writing. What is the 
meaning of all this? Those who wear khaddar only in my presence 
do so out of love for me and not owing to my tapascharya. Surely, 
a free India of the future is not going to import its foodgrains from 
abroad. Nor will it import cloth. Are we going to import bottles of 
water and medicines from England? Our dharma will change 
when our country ceases to grow cotton. We shall then have to 
leave the land. 

I hope you are aware that Kishorelal has retired to a hut set 
up in a solitary place. 

From a pliotostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 10601 


136. NOTES 

The Gharkha in the ‘^Gita’^ 

In the last issue I have endeavoured to answer the objections 
raised by the Poet against spinning as a sacrament to be performed 
by all, I have done so in all humility and with the desire to con¬ 
vince the Poet and those who think like him. The reader will be 
interested in knowing that my belief is derived largely from the 
Bhagavad Gita. I have quoted the relevant verses in the article it¬ 
self, I give below Edwin Arnold’s rendering of the verses from 
his Song Celestial for the benefit of those who do not read Sanskrit. 

Work is more excellent than idleness; 

The body’s life proceeds not, lacking work. 

There is a task of holiness to do. 

Unlike world-binding toil, which bindeth not 
The faithful soul; such earthly duty do 

Free from desire, and thou shalt well perform 
Thy heavenly purpose. Spake Prajapati 

In the beginning, when all men were made. 

And, with mankind, the sacrifice—“Do this! 

Work! Sacrifice! Increase and multiply 
With sacrifice! This shall be Kamadhuk, 

Your ‘Cow of Plenty’, giving back her milk 
Of all abundance. Worship the gods thereby; 

The gods shall yield ye grace. Those meats ye crave 
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The gods will grant to Labour, when it pays 

Tithes in the altar-flame. But if one eats 
Fruits of the earth, rendering to kindly heaven, 

No gift of toil, that thief steals from his world.” 

Who eat of food after their sacrifice 

Are quit of fault, but they that spread a feast 
All for themselves, eat sin and drink of sin. 

By food the living live; food comes of rain. 

And rain comes by the pious sacrifice, 

And sacrifice is paid with tithes of toil; 

Thus action is of Brahma, who is one, 

The Only, All-pervading; at all times 
Present in sacrifice. He that abstains 

To help the rolling wheels of this great world, 

Glutting his idle sense, lives a lost life. 

Shameful and vain. 

Work here undoubtedly refers to physical labour, and 
work by way of sacrifice can only be work to be done by all for 
the common benefit. Such work, such sacrifice can only be spin¬ 
ning. I do not wish to suggest that the author of the Divine 
Song had the spinning-wheel in mind. He merely laid down a 
fundamental principle of conduct. And reading in and applying 
it to India I can only think of spinning as the fittest and most ac¬ 
ceptable sacrificial body labour. I cannot imagine anything nobler 
or more national than that for say one hour in the day we should 
all do the labour that' the poor must do and thus identify ourselves 
with them and through them with all mankind. I cannot imagine 
better worship of God than that in His name I should labour for 
the poor even as they do. The spinning-wheel spells a more 
equitable distribution of the riches of the earth. 

Bengal’s Response 

For the satisfaction of those who have not studied the Poet’s 
article, let me inform them that the Poet is not altogether against 
the spinning-wheel. He does not see the necessity of spinning for 
all. But I am convinced, that as we go forward there will be no 
one doubting the ejBficacy and supremacy of the charkha for 
banishing India’s distressful and growing poverty. Dr. P. G. Ray’s 
frank recognition of the charkha is a valuable acquisition. More 
than all this recognition is the news coming through letters, that 
wherever Deshabandhu Das and his devoted wife go, crowds give 
up their foreign clothing and take up the charkha. Here is the 
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translation of an extract from a letter received by a Bengali friend 
from his father living near Chandpur made known to India by 
the Gurkha charge on that dreadful night when helpless coolies 
were driven away from the station-yard. 

Yesterday there was mass singing in procession, an exhibition of 
hand-spun yarn and a huge mass meeting at the Nirode Park. . . . There 
was a huge bonfire in which such a large mass of topis and cloth was 
burnt as I cannot describe. The Shah merchant of Pal’s market brought 
over to the meeting bis whole stock of foreign cloth and threw it into the 
fire. The charkha has not yet spread so much, but I am expecting better 
results now. In my family your mother, sister and three brothers are 
all spinning very good yarn. 

This is merely a sample of what is happening all over Ben¬ 
gal. I doubt not, that when Bengal’s imagination is touched, she 
will find herself in the front. 

The Honours List 

The Honours List is daily increasing. If we are renouncing 
one kind of titles from the Government, we are asking for another 
and true variety. Gangadharrao Deshpande is the latest selection. 
His name and the names of many I can think of convince me of 
the approaching victory. Only we must remain steady under the 
volley. If we continue to respond to the Government warrants 
without fuss, without noise and without anger, we may feel certain 
of immediate success. I continue to receive letters from friends 
inquiring what will happen when all the leaders are taken away. 
The questioners betray their unbelief in, if not their unfitness for, 
swaraj by putting the question, ‘‘What will happen when all the 
leaders die?” Our fitness for swaraj can only be demonstrated by 
our capacity to continue, our work in spite of the withdrawal of 
leaders by death or imprisonment. Surely the memory of im¬ 
prisonment should act as a spur to greater and more disciplined 
action. Another friend who felt disappointed when I was not 
arrested as was rumoured I would be on the fifth, showed a robust 
faith in himself and the cause. We must be able to stand on our own 
legs without support even as we breathe naturally and without 
artificial aid. If Kamatak is the country I have imagined it to be, 
Gangadharrao Deshpande’s arrest and imprisonment must mean 
complete boycott of foreign cloth and much greater production 
of khadi. Karnatak cannot rest satisfied till by its own effort it 
has secured the freedom of the imprisoned and still-to-be-imprison¬ 
ed patriots. 
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Other Leaders 

There is little doubt that the Government of Bombay are 
going about their business in a methodical manner in picking 
out leaders. For in Pir Turab Ali Shah and Pir Mujadid they have 
arrested two Mussulmans who have a very large following and 
whose influence was exercised in order to curb the violent ten¬ 
dency among the rank and file. Of course, Mr. Deshpande’s un¬ 
rivalled influence in Kamatak was also for peace. One would al¬ 
most think the Government of Bombay was ashamed of its own 
moderation and was trying to make up for past neglect. The 
Dharwar judgment and the Sind and the Kamatak arrests point 
to the fact that the Bombay Government is almost inviting 
people to violence. But let us hope that it has become awakened 
too late for the purpose. The country seems to have understood 
which way lies its interest and will not play into the hands of the 
Government, Given Hindu-Muslim unity, intelligent acceptance 
of non-violence by the masses, and systematic work in swadeshi, 
and nothing can possibly keep us from attaining swaraj during 
this year. 

* A Magistrate’s Apology 

The reader will recollect the assault instigated by the District 
Magistrate of Bulandshahr upon Mr. Tyagi who was being tried 
in his court and who was therefore under his protection.^ I have 
now before me the apology he tendered to the accused. Here 
it is. 

PRISONER A.T THE BAR, 

Before today’s proceedings go any further, I wish to say something. 

I do so for two reasons, —the first, that I am trying you, and it is 
not right that you or anyone else should suspect that you will not he tried 
fairly and in a proper manner. The second, that no officer of Gk)vemment 
can wish that any incident should happen to give any section of the 
community reasonable grounds for resentment, especially as unscrupulous 
persons are ready to exaggerate such incidents. 

At the first hearing I was impatient and you were insolent. I did 
wrong in having you slapped; and I regret that I did so. 

I now tell you, that if you are respectful to the Court, you will 
find me courteous. If you do not behave properly, I shall find proper 
means of dealing with you. You will in any case be tried fairly and 


^ Vide “Notes”, 13-10-1921, under the sub-title “A Contrast”. 
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patiently; and you will have a full opportunity at the proper stage to make 
any relevant remarks you have to offer. 

I may add that out of regard to the loyal members of your com¬ 
munity who are doing good work in this District, if you are proved 
innocent of the offence of which you are accused in this or in any other 
court, I shall send 50/- to the Malabar Relief Fund. 

W. E. J. Dobbs 

It is evident to me that the apology was offered under pres¬ 
sure, even as Sir Michael O’Dwyer was made to apologize to the 
late Council for his offensive remarb. Insincere and mechanical 
as the wording is, at that very sitting the magistrate broke his pro¬ 
mise of giving the accused a patient hearing by expunging from 
his statement a passage which he did not like. His offer to pay 
Rs. 50/- to the Malabar Relief Fund for the sake of the loyalists 
if he was proved to be innocent shows the incorrigibility of the 
magistrate. The donation was meant to purge the offence com¬ 
mitted by the magistrate. The '‘loyalists” could have nothing to 
do with the innocence or guilt of the accused. Why then should 
the donation be conditional upon proof of the accused’s inno¬ 
cence ? This assault by the magistrate raises an issue of the gravest 
import. Could such a man occupy the position of a magistrate 
for a single day under any civilized Government ? Gould for ins¬ 
tance the Lord Chief Justice of England assault a prisoner being 
tried before him and still retain his high office? If the Government 
of India was not in reality a lawless and totally irresponsible gov¬ 
ernment, the magistrate would have been suspended and prose¬ 
cuted as a common felon. An assault by a judge upon an accused 
whilst he is on his trial before that judge is not an ordinary as¬ 
sault that could be treated lightly. 

There should be limit even to co-operating patience. Do the 
Indian ministers concerned feel an easy conscience over the magis¬ 
trate’s crime against the nation? Or do they think that they have 
no responsibility because the, magistrate does not belong to their 
department? 

A non-co-operator’s duty is simple. Each such violation of 
law and morals on the part of Government oflScials must result 
in making us more determined in bur purpose. We may not be 
satisfied till the system under which such atrocious conduct is pos¬ 
sible is uprooted. 

Accused’s Statement 

Two days before the second hearing of the case Mr. Tyagi 
sent to the magistrate the following statement; 
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Vmdemataram 

In the Court of the District Magistrate, Bulandshahr. 

From Mahavir Tyagi accused under Sections 124 and 153 LP. Code. 

I, Mahavir Tyagi, an innocent accused, am compelled to file the 
following statement: I want to say through this writing that as the 
said Magistrate, while proving his tyranny and incompetency on the 
3rd instant, treated me in the open Court in a way which was calculated 
to insult and wound myself, my creed and my nationality, by forcing me to 
stand with “attention’*, threatening to have me kicked by the Police and 
actually getting me slapped, an action on the part of the Magistrate 
which was absolutely illegal and barbarous, therefore in order to preserve 
my national, religious and personal honour and self-respect, I have, as a 
protest, decided to take a vow of silence and make a “speech strike” ia 
this Court which has set every law at naught. 

(Note:—^The following words here in the statement were, against 
the wishes of the accused, expunged by the Court and signed and dated : 

ki Pur^ab main meri Bahnaun hi behurmati ki gai aur vok behurmaii in$af 
ke Uye Darbar-miaki main pesk kaV\ i.e., just as my sisters in the Punjab 
were insulted and their outraged honour is seeking its justice before God, 
in the same way) I leave to God my own insult which is far less than the 
outrage on the honour of my said sisters. It is possible that the extra¬ 
ordinary treatment meted out to me was intended to provoke the general 
public, but, I, from my own experience, would say that now Indian public 
is sufiSciently educated. They can put up with every tyranny but would 
not go a step behind in the non-violent course chalked out for them by 
the Mahatma (Gandhi). 

‘raying to God for the liberation of my country, 

I am^ 

The Silent, 
Maeavir Tyagi 

Bulandshahr Jail, 

October 4, 1921 

It is a courageous and outspoken statement, and if it represents 
Tyagi’s own sentiments, it requires a modification of the 
view questioning his courage' at the time he was assaulted. As 
the case is of very considerable importance, involving as it does 
the question of the bodily safety of prisoners, it is necessary to exa¬ 
mine somewhat fully the issues arising from it. 

In my opinion the ‘'speech strike’’ and adopting the title of 
"the silent,” do not help at all. It was the clear duty of the prisoner 
On the day he was struck to refuse voluntarily to remain in the 
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court. He should have refused there and then to submit to fur¬ 
ther trial by the so-called judge. He should certainly have sat 
down as a mark of disowning the court’s jurisdiction. Aii this 
would have probably meant more assault, certainly more punisli- 
ment. But the secret of non-violence treated as a weapon of the 
strong means the inviting of suffering and personal injury in order 
to avoid tyranny. Ordinarily the movement requires or permits 
us to attend courts under warrants, because it did not anticipate 
conduct such as the Bulandshahr magistrate’s. But the extraordi¬ 
nary conduct of the magistrate requires an extraordinary remedy. 

The statement rightly emphasizes non-violence. But I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. The pledge of non-violence does not 
require us to co-operate in our humiliation. It therefore does not 
require us to crawl on our bellies or to draw lines with our noses 
or to walk to salute the Union Jack or to do anything degrading 
at the dictation of officials. On the contrary our creed requires us 
to refuse to do any of these things even though we should be shot. 
It was therefore, for instance, no part of the duty of the Jallianwala 
Bagh people to run away or even to turn their backs when they 
were fired upon. If the message of non-violence had reached them, 
they would have been expected when fire was opened on them to 
march towards it with bare breasts and die rejoicing in the belief 
that it meant the freedom of their country. Non-violence laughs 
at the might of the tyrant and stultifies him by non-retaliation and 
non-retiral. We played into General Dyer’s hands because we act¬ 
ed as he had expected. He wanted us to run away from his fire, 
he wanted us to crawl on our bellies and to draw lines with our 
noses. That was part of the game of “frightfulness”. When we 
face it with eyes front, it vanishes like an apparition. We may not 
all evolve that type of courage. But I am certain that swaraj is 
unattainable this year if some of us have not the courage which 
enables us to stand firm like a rock without retaliating. The might 
of the tyrant recoils upon himself when it meets with no response, 
even as an arm violently waved in the air suffers dislocation. 

A Relevant Question 

And just as we need the cool courage described above, we need 
perfect discipline and training in voluntary obedience to he able 
to offer civil disobedience. Civil disobedience is the active expres¬ 
sion of non-violence. Civil disobedience distinguishes the non¬ 
violence of the strong from the passive, i.e., negative non-vio¬ 
lence of the weak. And as weakness cannot lead to swaraj, nega¬ 
tive non-violence must fail to achieve our purpose. 
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Have we then the requisite discipline? Have we, a friend 
asked me, evolved the spirit of obedience to our own rules and 
resolutions ? Whilst we have made tremendous headway during the 
past twelve months, we have certainly not made enough to war¬ 
rant us in embarking upon civil disobedience with easy confidence. 
Rules voluntarily passed by us and rules which carry no sanction 
save the disapproval of our own conscience must be like debts of 
honour held far more binding than rules superimposed upon us 
or rules whose breach we can purge by paying the penalty there¬ 
of. It follows that if we have not learnt the discipline of obeying 
our own rules, in other words carrying out our own promises, we 
are ill-adapted for disobedience that can be at all described as 
civil. I do therefore suggest to every Congressman, every non-co¬ 
operator, and above all to every member of the All-India Con¬ 
gress Committee to set himself or herself right with the Congress 
and his or her creed by carrying on the strictest self-examination 
and by correcting himself or herself wherever he or she might 
have failed. 


The Next Meeting 

The forthcoming meeting of the All-India Congress Commit¬ 
tee will nearly decide our fate so far as the attainment of our three 
ends during this year is concerned. We must have a programme 
which, if we vote for it, we must carry out at the cost of our lives. 
I am hoping that everyone will come with the fullest information 
about his own constituency on every point. I hope that every¬ 
one will come with a clean slate so far as his own obligations 
under the programme are concerned. Let every member realize, 
that he or she is a representative of the people and especially 
his electors in a manner in which the stalwarts in the reformed 
councils cannot claim to be. Let him think out the meaning of his 
responsibility, if he as a representative is to play his part in at¬ 
taining the national goal during the next two months. 

More Signatures 

Telegrams and letters have poured in upon me from Desh- 
bandhu Das downwards authorizing me to insert their signa¬ 
tures to the Manifestoi on the Karachi Resolution. I am not an¬ 
nouncing all the names, because I hold it to be unnecessary. It 
was a demonstration to show the Government that the Mussulman 
divines were not the only ones who held it sinful to serve the pre- 

1 m "A. Manifesto”, 4-10-192!, 
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sent Government, and the Ali Brothers and their co-accused were 
not the only persons to approve of the Karachi Resolution, The 
others will sign the Manifesto, if the Government will graciously 
honour the signatories with arrest and imprisonment. 

Congress Finance 

I have seen criticism in the Press regarding the collection and 
the administration of the Tilak Memorial Swaraj Fund. The pub¬ 
lic have certainly the right to know all about the Fund and other 
Congress collections. In my opinion the Congress finance has 
never been in a more satisfactory condition. It will be possible 
to speak with greater definiteness, when Mr. Sopariwala who has 
been appointed all-India auditor has inspected all the 'Congress 
branches and reported upon their condition. The announcement 
made on the 1st of July as to the collections stands.* There was a 
mistake made by me in reading Mr. Das’ wire. My reading was, 
that fifteen lakhs were collected and ten more were as good as col¬ 
lected. I learnt on meeting him, that fifteen lakhs were definitely 
promised, and he expected to bring up the figure to twenty-five 
lakhs. When I was last in Calcutta, Mr, Das had not succeeded 
in collecting fifteen lakhs that were definitely promised, but he 
certainly expected to collect that and the additional ten lakhs. 
In any case the crore was assured without the ten lakhs. The 
figures for all the other provinces were an understatement. Most 
of the monies have certainly been collected. Some debts are still 
outstanding. Every province knows its finance. The accounts 
are kept by each province and they are open to the inspection of 
every member. In some provinces, I know, the accounts are pub¬ 
lished periodically and are also audited by local auditors. Most 
branches have prepared their budgets and are spending according 
to the budgets sanctioned. It is possible that some provinces have 
spent more extravagantly than others, it is equally possible that 
ifi. every province extravagance in some department or other 
may be proved by an outsider. But I do know that in the majo¬ 
rity of cases monies have been and are being spent with the know¬ 
ledge and sanction of the members of provincial bodies. In every 
province, in so far as I am aware, the chairmen are men of highest 
probity. In Messrs Jamnalal Bajaj and Umar Sobani the All-India 
Congress Gommitte has treasurers who command universal respect, 
and in Messrs Nehru and Ansari and Rajagopalachari it has secre¬ 
taries whom it will be difficult to surpass in ability, industry or 


1 Vide Vol. XX. 
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integrity. I have therefore no hesitation in assuring the busy 
reader who is solicitous about the Congress finance that all that is 
humanly possible has been done by the Congress authorities to 
ensure proper collection and administration of all new Congress 
funds. 

Foreign Pougy 

The draft resolution on foreign policy approved and circulated 
by the Working Committee has created a mild sensation. That 
some people are surprised at the Working Committee seriously dis¬ 
cussing the question shows that in their opinion India is not ripe 
for Swaraj. I have endeavoured to show before now, that every¬ 
body and every nation is always ripe for swaraj, or to put it 
another way no nation needs to undergo tutelage at the hands of 
another. Indeed whilst we are maturing our plans for establishing 
swaraj, we are boxmd to consider and define our foreign policy. 
Surely we are bound authoritatively to tell the world what re¬ 
lations we wish to cultivate with it. If we do not fear our neigh¬ 
bours, or if although feeling strong we have no designs upon them, 
we must say so. We are equally bound to tell the world whether 
we want to send our sepoys to the battle-fields of France or Meso¬ 
potamia. We must not be afraid to speak our minds on all that 
concerns the nation. 

A correspondent from Ludhiana has sent me a string of ques¬ 
tions, showing how the public mind is agitated. He begins: 

1. Shall India’s foreign policy be governed by any other consideration 
but that of its population? 

Naturally the interest of India must be given preference over 
all others. 

2. Should Indian men or money be used for fighting the battles of Eng¬ 
land, etc.? 

Yes, if India has entered into treaty obligations to fight for 
other nations. 

3. Shall the law of the land be subordinate to the special interest of 
any sect, league or society? 

Certainly not. But the law may be such as to provide assis¬ 
tance to friendly neighbours as we would, if we were firee today, 
be assisting the Turks with men and money to the best of our 
ability. 

4. Should any government be made a tool for the protection of any 
r^igion, race or class? 
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The swaraj government to be worth the name will certainly 
protect the religions professed in India and the races domiciled 
in India, 

5. How are things to be settled when Shastra or Shariat says one thing 
and the country’s need is against it? 

The question is really irrelevant. The need of one sect or the 
religion professed by it must be the need of the country. 

6. Should the relations between the zemindars and the ryots be based 
on mutiny? 

I hope they never will be so based under swaraj, but that then 
they will be happy and mutually beneficial. 

7. Should loyalty to one’s motherland be conditional, and if so, how? 

Loyalty to the country is always subordinate to loyalty to God. 

Toung India, 20-10-1921 


13Z HimU-MUSLIM UNITY A CAMOUFLAGE? 

The editorial notes in the current number of The Modem 
Review contain reflections on Hindu-Muslim unity, which deserve 
a reply. The talented editor has headed them with the word 
‘^camouflage’’ and has evidently come to the conclusion that the 
unity is only so-called. In my opinion, however, it is not only 
not a camouflage but is fast becoming a permanent reality. I have 
made the admission in these pages that it is still a sapling re¬ 
quiring delicate handling. But it is certainly not a pretension or 
make-believe if only because both realize the truth of the com¬ 
mon danger. 

It is unfortunately still true, that the communal or the sectarian 
spirit is predominant. Mutual distrust is still there. Old memo¬ 
ries are still ahve. It is still true that at elections considerations 
not of fitness but of religion prevail. But to recognize these facts 
is to recognize the difficulty of umon. When both parties know 
them and are honestly trying to achieve umty in spite of them, 
it is hardly just to call the attempt or the limited achievement a 
camouflage. 

It is not correct to say that the appeal of the Khilafat asso¬ 
ciations against cow-killing leaves the Mussulmans cold and un¬ 
responsive. In the first place, is it not a cheering phenomenon that 
the Khilafat workers themselves are Mussulmans working to prevent 
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cow-killing? In the second place, I venture to assure-the editor 
that the appeal has had wonderful success in almost all the parts 
of India. Is it a small matter that the burden of cow-protectioa 
has been taken over almost entirely by the Mussulman workers? 
Was it not a soul-stirring thing for Hindus to witness Messrs 
Chotani and Khatri of Bombay rescuing hundreds of cows from 
their co-religionists and presenting them to the grateful Hindus? 

It is certainly true that both Maulana Mahomed Ali and I 
are careful enough “not to tread on each other’s corns”. But for 
frankness of treatment it would be difficult to bear us. For us 
the unity is not “a house of cards” as the writer cruelly suggests, 
but it is such a substantial fact that we would die to keep it in¬ 
tact. Let me inform the reader that throughout all our journey- 
ings there has never been a jar between us, never any mental 
reservations. The cruellest cut however is given in the following 
sentence: 

Reading between the lines of their speeches, it is not difficult to see that 
with one of them the sad plight of the Khilafat in distant Turkey is the 
central fact, while with the other the attainmeht of swaraj here in India 
is the primary object in view. 

I clffim that with us both the Khilafat is the central fact, wth 
Maulana Mahomed Ali because it is his religion, with me because 
in laying down my life for the Khilafat I ensure the safety of the 
cow, that is my religion, from the Mussulman knife. Both hold 
swaraj equally dear because only by swaraj is the safety of our 
respective faiths possible, This may seem a lower ideal. But there 
is no concealment in it. For me the attainment of the Kklafet 
through India’s power is the attainment of swaraj. Love is the 
basis of our friendship as it is of religion. I seek to gain Mussul¬ 
man friendship by right of love. And if love persists even on the 
part of one community, unity will become a settled fact in our 
national life. It is unjust to suggest of Maulana Mahomed M 
that he speaks in elegant Urdu ununderstandable of the majority 
of Bengali Mussulmans. I know that he has been trying his best 
to introduce into his Urdu speech as much simplicity as possible. 

It is unfortunately true, that there are still Hindus 
Mussulmans who out of fear of one another consider foreign 
domination a necessity. And that has not a little to do with the 
delay in the attainment of our goal. We do not yet clearly per¬ 
ceive that the possibility of a free fight between the two communi¬ 
ties is a lesser evil than the existence of fore%n domination. And 
is the int^oation of the Britidi GpvMnment which keeps us 
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from fighting one another, the sooner we are left free to fight, 
the bettter for our manhood, our respective religions and our 
country. It will not be a new phenomenon if we fought ourselves 
into sanity. The English carried on internecine warfare for twenty- 
one years before they settled down to peaceful work. Tlie French 
fought among themselves with a savage ferocity hardly excelled 
during recent times. The Americans did nothing better before they 
evolved their commonwealth. Let us not hug our unmanliness 
for fear of fighting amongst ourselves. The able writer of the 
“notes” loves unity as much as any of us and suggests that there 
must be “a root and branch change, a radical transformation and 
reconstruction from the foundation”. But he leaves the reader to 
guess the remedy. It would have been better if he had made con¬ 
crete suggestions. He would evidently have us inter-marry and 
inter-dine if only by way of a beginning. If that is the radical 
transformation desired by him and if it is a condition precedent to 
the attainment of swaraj I very much fear that we would have to 
wait at least for a century. It is tantamount to asking Hindus 
to give up their religion. I do not say that it is wrong to do so, 
but I do suggest that it is reformation outside practical politics. 
And when that transformation comes, if it is ever to come, it will 
not be Hindu-Muslim unity. And what the present movement is 
aiming at is to achieve unity even whilst a devout Mussulman 
retains his faith intact and a devout Hindu his. I have therefore 
often said to my audiences, that the Ali Brothers and I serve as 
an object-lesson to all Hindus and Mussulmans in Hindu-Muslim 
imity. We both claim to be devoted to omr respective faiths. In 
spite of the greatest regard for the Brothers I would not give my 
daughter in marriage to one of their sons, and I know that they 
would not give theirs to my son, assuming that in spite of his 
being a Hindu, he so far reformed himself as to covet the hand of 
their daughter. I do not partake of their meat foods, and they 
scrupulously respect my bigotry, if my self-denial may be so 
named. And yet I do not know three persons whose hearts are 
more united than those of the Ali Brothers and myself. And I 
wish to assure the reader, that the unity is not a camouflage but 
it is a lasting friendship based upon exquisitely delicate regard and 
toleration of one another’s views and habits. And I have no 
manner of fear that when the protecting hand of the British is 
withdrawn from me, either the Brothers or their friends would 
violate my freedom or attack my religion. And I base this secu¬ 
rity from fear first upon Gk>d and His promise of safety to every 
creature of His who endeavours to walk in His fear, and then 
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upon tie honourable conduct of the Brothers and their friends, al¬ 
though I am aware that physically any one of them is more than 
a match for twelve like me put together. And so from the parti¬ 
cular instance I have generalized for the whole of India, and 
shown that Hindu-Muslim unity is possible if only we have mutual 
toleration, and faith in ourselves and therefore in the ultimate 
goodness of human nature. 

Toung India, 20-10-1921 


13 a. THE MEANING OF THE MOPLAH RISING 

A correspondent from Scotland takes me to task for not dealing 
sufficiently with the Moplah rising in these columns. The result, 
he says, has been that those in Great Britain who are in the 
habit of studying Indian affairs have been induced to believe that 
an Islamic kingdom is established in, India. The reproof is not 
wholly undeserved, but I have not shirked duty in the matter. 

I have been simply helpless. I wanted to go to Calicut and reach 
the bottom of the trouble as I believed I could have. But the 
Government had willed it otherwise. I am sorry to believe but 
it is my belief, that the men on the spot do not want to end the 
trouble. They certainly do not wish to give non-co-operators the 
credit for peacefully ending the trouble. They are desirous of 
showing once more, that it is only the British soldier who can 
maintain peace in India. And I could not then give battle to the 
Government by disregarding the instructions not to enter the dis¬ 
turbed area. 

I should like to think better of the men on the spot. It is 
contrary to my nature to believe in the depravity of human beings. 
But there is so much evidence about me of the depravity of the 
bureaucratic mind that it will stop at nothing to gain its end. 
It is the literal truth I tell, when I say that before I went to 
Champaran, I did not believe the stories I was told of atrocities 
committed against the peasantry of Champaran. When I went 
there, I found the state much worse than was described to me. I 
had refused to believe that innocent people could have been 
murdered in cold blood without warning as they were in Jallian- 
wala Bagh. I had refused to believe that human beings could be 
made to crawl upon their bellies. But on reaching the Punjab, 
I found to my horror that much more than what I was told had 
happened. And all this was done in the name of peace and 
order so-called, but in reality for the purpose of sus t aining a false 
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prestige, a false system and an unnatural commerce. It is true 
that a strong Lieutenant-Governor was able to attain justice in 
Champaran in the face of overwhelming opposition. But that was 
really an exception due to exceptional causes. And so I feel the 
Moplah revolt has come as a blessing to a system that is crum¬ 
bling to pieces by the weight of its own enormity. 

The Moplah revolt is a test for Hindus and Mussulmans. Can 
Ehndu friendship survive the strain put upon it? Can Mussul¬ 
mans in the deepest recesses of their hearts approve of the conduct 
of the Moplahs? Time alone can show the reality. A verbal 
and forced philosophic acceptance of the inevitable is no test of 
Hindu friendship. The Hindus must have the courage and the 
faith to feel that they can protect their religion in spite of such 
fanatical eruptions. A verbal disapproval by the Mussulmans of 
Moplah madness is no test of Mussulman friendship. The Mussul¬ 
mans must naturally feel the shame and humiliation of the Moplah 
conduct about forcible conversions and looting, and they must work 
away so silently and effectively that such things might become 
impossible even on the part of the most fanatical among them. 
My belief is that the Hindus as a body have received the Moplah 
madness with equanimity and that the cultured Mussulmans are 
sincerely sorry for the Moplah’s perversion of the teachings of the 
Prophet. 

The Moplah revolt teaches another lesson, viz., that each indi¬ 
vidual must be taught the art of self-defence. It is more a mental 
state that has to [be] inculcated than that our bodies should be 
trained for retaliation. Our mental training has been one of feel¬ 
ing helpless. Bravery is not a quality of the body, it is of the 
soul. I have seen cowards encased in tough muscles, and rare 
courage in the frailest body. I have seen big bulky and muscular 
Zulus cowering before an English lad and turning tail if they 
saw a loaded revolver pointed at them. I have seen Emily Hob- 
house with a paralytic body exhibiting courage of the highest order. 
She was the one noble woman who kept up the drooping spirits 
of brave Boer generals and equally brave Boer women. The 
weakest of us physically must be taught the art of facing dangers 
and giving a good account of ourselves. What was more detes¬ 
table, the ignorant fanaticism of the Moplah brother, or the co¬ 
wardliness of the Hindu brother who helplessly muttered the Islamic 
formula or allowed his tuft of hairs to be cut or his vest to be 
changed? Let me not be misunderstood. I want both the 
Hindus and Mussulmans to cultivate the cool courage to die without 
killing. But if one has not that courage, I want him to cultivate 

XXI-21 
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the art of killing and being killed, rather than in a cowardly 
manner flee from danger. For the latter in spite of his flight does 
commit mental hima. He flees because he has not the courage 
to be killed in the act of killing. 

There is yet another lesson the Moplah outbreak teaches us. 
We dare not leave any section of our countrymen in utter darkness 
and expect not to be overtaken by it ourselves. Our English 
“masters” were uninterested in the Moplahs becoming orderly citi¬ 
zens and learning the virtue of toleration and the truth of Islam. 
But we too have n^lected our ignorant countrymen all these long 
centuries. We have not felt the call of love to see that no one 
was left ignorant of the necessity of humaneness or remained in 
want of food or clothing for no fault of his own. If we do not 
waJke up betimes, we shall find a similar tragedy enacted by all 
the submerged classes. The present awakening is affecting all 
classes. The “untouchables” and all the so-called semi-savage 
tribes will presently bear witness to our wrongs against them if 
we do not do penance and render tardy justice to them. 

Xoung India, 20-10-1921 


139. TO THE READER 

I have said elsewhere in this issue that, as far as lies within 
my power, I shall spend the remaining part of this year in Guj¬ 
arat, and that too in the Ashram. 

My only reason for doing so is to have as much time as 
possible to myself for thinking and writing and for meeting those 
whom I should meet. I cannot do this if persons drop in at aU 
hours simply to see me. People’s affection for me is such that 
there is a stream of visitors throughout the day. In such condi¬ 
tions, I cannot work as much as I should like to do. 

I would, therefore, request those readers of the Kavcyivan 
who are regular visitors to the Ashram not to come merely to see 
me. The better course for them would be to devote in carding, 
spinning and weaving the time they would spend in coming here 
to see me. Those who wish to put any questions to me would get 
a reply if they write to me. 

Tfrose who needs must come would save their time if they 
do so by appointment, or come between three and four in the 
afternoon. I would request that no one should in any case come 
in the morning, except by special appointment, as I devote my 
mornings to writing and such other work. 
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We shall accomphsh our task in the time which remains wth 
us only if we, who wish to serve the pubhc, put ourselves and 
others to the best possible use from the point of view of public 
service. In doing so, I expect the fullest co-operation from the 
readers of Navajivan, at any rate, and I believe that if all readers 
of Navajivan make the best possible use of the advice given in it 
and act upon it, even that would take us to our destination in 
time. Truth, courage and hard work are essential. If we do not 
get swaraj this year, we shall have only our indolence to blame. 

Hard-working men and women should take stock each day 
how their time has been spent and maintain a daily balance-sheet. 
They should not waste a single moment in idle talk, and should 
keep the good of the country in mind while earning a living. 
They should go further and devote their spare time wholly to 
national work. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 20-10-1921 


140. MY NOTES 
My Surat Experiences 

I have come back after a day’s visit to Surat, where I had 
gone just to see how things were going. 

There were invitations to visit Navasari, Kathor and other 
places, but I could not accept them. If in Gujarat too I go on 
visiting places, the purpose for which I have stopped touring 
would be defeated. It is best that I remain in the Ashr am, write 
and make what suggestions I can from there. 

I have done enough talking. If it is felt at any place that 
only my presence would infuse some strength into the people there, 
I think it is necessary that we should learn to do without such 
strength for the present. It is more necessary to increase our 
strength wherever we have acquired some and organize it so that 
it can be effectively employed. Only then shall we succeed in our 
resolve to win swaraj this year. Swaraj, in my view, lies in the 
skill with which, we are able to exploit the awakening in the 
country. At this stage, therefore, I can be of better service to the 
people by offering guidance and setting an example in spinning. 

I had gone to Surat on a sort of inspection tour to see for 
myself how far it was ready for swaraj. I saw there a veritable 
sea of white caps and found khadi being used on a fairly large 
scale. I am not, however, likely to be taken in by these things. 
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There is little enthusiasm for khadi among women in Surat. 
They attended the meetings in large numbers but, I noticed, in 
saris of foreign material. With all that, the work they have done 
in the Surat District is quite considerable. At present, it seems to 
me, the competition is between Surat and Kheda. Nevertheless, 

I feel that Surat is still not strong enough to start civil disobedience. 
Not all the [Congress] workers of Surat have yet become proficient 
in carding, spinning and weaving. The city still does not have 
thousands of men who feel confident that, in the event of their 
imprisonment, their families will be able to maintain themselves 
without support from public funds by carding, weaving, etc. 

But I do believe that Surat can be ready in this manner 
within a month. People there have come to appreciate the real 
value of Swadeshi, only it has to be put on a firmer footing. For 
that, I think it is necessary that the workers in the District devote 
their energies exclusively to this work. Spinning and weaving 
should be given the first place in the existing schools. Teachers 
too should take up this work. There should be many, not just one, 
who can identify the varieties of yarn, its count, staple, etc. Till 
we are permeated through and through with the spirit of khadi, 
till our women have fallen in love with it, we shall not be fit for 
swaraj, for, till then, we shall not be in possession of the means of 
banishing hunger from the land and shall not, in consequence, be 
well-equipped for the service of the poor. Till we are, we lack 
the qualification to start civil disobedience. 

I was asked in Surat what was to be done if people would 
not increase the use of khadi still further and take greater interest 
in spinning and weaving. The answer is simple. Do those of 
us who ask this question themselves spin and weave? If there is 
nothing further to be gained from trying to persuade others, why 
should we not utifize every moment of our time in making a science 
of carding, spinning and weaving and acquiring the highest profi¬ 
ciency in them? Should we not believe that by attaining perfec¬ 
tion ourselves we shall be teaching perfection to others ? A creeper 
needs a hedge against which to grow. There is no point in com¬ 
plaining that swadeshi is making no progress or that people take 
no interest in it. We do not have even 100 workers in every 
district who are experts in carding, weaving and spinning. With 
those hundred, we can train 1,00,000 more. But what can we do 
if we have none? I would, therefore, advise workers of the Surat 
District to attain and help othen to attain perfection in swadeshi. 
They can certainly do this much, if not more, in this month. 
Swadeshi then will automatically sj^ead everywhere. If with all 
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these efforts we do not succeed, we shall know that we are still not 
ready for swaraj. This is our work, whether we do it now or later. 

Non-co-operation in Raxder 

While I was on my inspection tour of Surat I also -visited 
Rander. I had been to Rander earlier too, and had then expressed 
my disappointment at people’s lack of interest there.* But all that 
has changed. There is now a fine national school there, the 
wine shop has closed down and everywhere you see men in khadi. 
There is virtually no demand for foreign cloth. There is a large 
Muslim population in Rander, and some of them are millionaires. 
These last have set apart Rs. 60,000 worth of foreign cloth for being 
sent to Smyrna. Sons of wealthy Muslims have taken up picketing 
wine shops. Thus, from every point of view Rander has made 
great progress in non-co-operation. All this enthusiasm has come 
during the past two months, in the wake of Maulana Shaukat Ali’s 
last visit to the place. True, the Rs. 25,000 which the people of 
Rander have contributed to the Angora Fund is far from enough 
for a community which can give lakhs, and the revered Maulana 
Azad Sobhani gave them a piece of his mind for that. I hope 
that, though the citizens of Rander have entered late in the race, 
they will outstrip all others in the Surat District in every matter. 
For this to happen, every youth and every woman in Rander should 
get busy with the spinning-wheel or the loom. The notion that a 
wealthy person need do no work should be banished from our 
minds. It has bred idleness and poverty among us. The rich 
too should work for the good of the people. Aurangzeb had little 
need to work, but he used to sew caps. We, who are already so 
poor, are doubly under obligation to work. Since we have become 
slaves through the use of foreign cloth, it is trebly our duty, for 
promoting swadeshi, to card, spin and weave. 

Foolish Superstitions 

A gentleman in Surat gave me ten rupees saying that the gift 
was in fulfilment of a resolution he had made. It seems someone 
had recovered from an illness after he had vowed that he would 
TT ^aVft an offering to me if he did so. I accepted the money, since 
it was for a charitable purpose, but asked the person who gave it 
to me not to accept in future money offered on such grounds. Our 
country labours under a crushing weight of superstitions and 
addition to it in my name would pain me very much indeed. 


I Vid) Vol. XX, pp. 36-7. 
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We shall not be able to take the country forward by adding to 
the number of our superstitions. The practice of making vows of 
this kind is an ancient one. It may be, as some people believe, 
that the element of faith in it is a good thing in itself, but I am 
convinced that the practice does not deserve to be encouraged. 
Hence, wherever people are found using my name in that way, 
they should be dissuaded from doing so. Such resolutions may be 
made in anyone’s name and the practice will spread. If all those 
who vow to make an offering in a particular manner if they re¬ 
cover, some are bound to recover. The poor fellows do make 
the offering, but what connection could their recovery have had 
with their vow? I can understand those recovering from illness 
making some offering to me, if those who do not recover despite 
their vow could fine me. In the latter event, I would become 
bankrupt paying the fines and be left fit for no social service. 
But since I am not prepared to pay a fine to those who do not 
get well, I do not wish to accept gifts from those who do. It seems 
best to me that we should refuse a contribution even to a public 
cause, if it is offered in this manner. 

What is true of superstitious vows is true also of the practice 
of offering reverence [to a human being]. The practices of touch¬ 
ing a person’s feet, of bowing with the whole body prostrated on the 
ground, waving lights before him, etc., also deserve to be dis¬ 
continued. How much of people’s time would be wasted if lakhs 
of them did these things? I am put out by all these people 
coming for my darshan. I would be driven crazy if all of them 
decided to prostrate themselves in reverence before me, or I would 
be compelled not to show even the courtesy of noticing them. I 
would, therefore, suggest that we should stand at a distance and 
fold our hands to the other person or salute him and give up all 
other formalities. People can come to no harm if we do so, for 
mutual respect is a matter of mental attitude and we can express 
it at the proper time. The only worship that I ask for, if I have 
at all earned it, is that the people should promptly act upon any 
suggestion of mine which they approve of and secure swaraj. 
That is the only real worship worth offering; worship in any other 
manner may be misplaced and we should refrain from offering it. 

National Quality of National Schools 

A correspondent asked a few questions some time ago to 
know in what the specifically national quality of a national school 
consisted. Of these I answer some which are likely to be of 
interest. 
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QUESTION : Will a student graduating from a national institution of learn¬ 
ing be free from the worry of finding work for a living? 

ANSWER : He should certainly be free from such worry. That 
is no knowledge which does not confer even this freedom. That 
alone is knowledge which helps one to win three kinds of free¬ 
dom—economic, social and spiritual. One who does not have 
freedom of the first kind cannot possibly have that of any other 
kind. 

Should not self-sacrifice be the sacred duty of everyone serving in a 
national institution? 

Of course it should be. He who cannot give up self-interest 
cannot, in my opinion, become the servant of the nation. 

Should not a snaiakdS dedicate his life to the service of the nation? 

This principle does not apply always. After a nation’s life has 
been organized on moral principles, whoever lives an honest, fear¬ 
less life is doing some service. 

When we say that Grovernment schools do not build character at the 
same time that they impart knowledge, do we not mean ♦that in a national 
institution character-building will get special attention? 

That is certainly what we mean. Even imparting knowledge 
should aim at character-building. Knowledge is the means and 
character-building is the end. 

You would, then, consider it essential that teachers of national institu¬ 
tions should have a strong moral character? 

Of course. 

Does this not mean that a teacher who smokes and drinks should be kept 
out of such institutions? 

We have certainly risen to a high enough level to be abk to 
do without a teacher who drinks, I dare not say the same thing 
with regard to smoking. I know from experience that a person 
who smokes may be upright in other ways. It is necessary to 
remember, while observing the moral character of others, that we 
do not become self-righteous watchmen. 

It is pathetic, is it not, to see students becoming physical wrecks by the 
time they matriculate and being almost completely -spent by the time they 
graduate? 

1 Graduate of the Gujarat Vidyapith, a national university of Ahmedabad 
established in October 1920 
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If I have any say in the matter, I would stop further educa¬ 
tion of any boy who had lost his health. 

Is it not necessary that all the faculties of a pupil receiving national edu- 
cation should be developed? 

Yes, of course, they ‘ should. He alone is healthy in mind 
who is healthy in body, and when the mind is healthy the soul 
also is healthy—this is obvious. 

Is it not desirable to keep married students under the age of 21 out of 
national schools? 

They should be, in theory. Married life and studies do not 
really go together. 

Don’t you think our education should spread the idea that a widower 
should not marry again? 

I should certainly like education which does that. 

Should corporal punishment have any place in a scheme of national 'edu¬ 
cation? 

Certainly not. 

If a student develops contempt for national education, -whom would you 
hold responsible? 

Generally, the teachers and the students both are responsible, 
but more often the teachers. 

Don’t you think languages figure too prominently in our school curricula? 

Several languages of the same family cannot be much of a 
burden on the students, I believe that one can learn, for example, 
the four languages, Hindustani, Gujarati, Marathi and Bengali, 
without any strain. But English, Greek, Latin and Arabic have no 
common ground. 

Shouldn’t the teacher have a higher status in society than a minister? 
If the Viceroy could be paid Rs. 1,000, should not the teacher be paid Rs. 2,000? 

There is a price on the Viceroy’s services j there is none on the 
teacher’s. He wiU, therefore, always be poor. He should be happy 
earning enough for his minimum needs and teaching. The Viceroy 
puts dovm his price; if the teacher did that, he would be useless 
as a teacher. 

I give here my reply to a question put by another corres¬ 
pondent, since it concerns our present subject. 

Should a teadier marry a giri who. k Ms stocKient? Likewise, should a boy 
marry a girl studvinsr in hfe 
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I at any rate would consider both very improper, A girl who 
is my student should be as safe [with me] as my daughter, and a 
girl in my class as safe as a sister. That pure brother-and-sister 
relationship is the only proper relationship between boys and girls 
studying together. This is all I should like to say in reply to this 
question, but it is an important enough question for a fuller discus¬ 
sion. I have no doubt in my mind about the correctness of my 
reply to the first question. With regard to the second, however, 
I see some difficulties in these modern times when thousands of 
boys and girls attend the same school. In any case, in every insti¬ 
tution that I have managed I have insisted on the foregoing rule 
being followed and the results have always been happy. 

Flattering Weavers 

A friend wonders whether it would not be profitable to plead 
with weavers as we have done with lawyers, merchants, students, 
etc, I have indeed said something about this in a previous issue 
and, if I do not write oflener on it, that is because weavers as a 
class are not literate and cannot read. There can be no doubt 
that, if a desire for serving the nation can be aroused among the 
artisans, and particularly among weavers, we would achieve the goal 
of swadeshi in a short time. Millions of weavers in the coimtry— 
Hindus and Muslims—^help foreign interests. They use foreign yarn 
worth millions of rupees in weaving, and some produced in our 
mills too. If, however, they exclusively accept hand-spim yam for 
weaving and go on improving the quality, the country’s face would 
brighten up and crores of rupees would find their way into the homes 
of our people. 

If the weavers wake up and decide exclusively to weave hand- 
spun yam, not only would millions earn a little by spinning but, 
along with them, thousands of others employed in ginning, carding 
and starching would get more work to do. The daily earnings of 
thousands of carpenters and blacksmiths would go up. Total 
swadeshi would not only bring a straight gain of 60 crores of rupees 
to the nation, but create work in other professions which would 
earn many more crores and revive beautiful arts and crafts which 
once flourished in the coimtry. At present we have degenerated 
into mere unskilled labourers. 

Everyone, therefore, can see the importance of inducing the 
weaver class to work for the service of the people. We can do this 
best by ourselves becoming weavers. It is one thing to approach 
weavers because we need their help, and quite another to tell them 
something for their own good. The only way to serve their good 
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is to leaxn their profession ourselves, understand the science of it 
and explain it to them. 

[From Gujarati] 

Naoajivan, 20-10-1921 


141. LETTER TO "THE BOMBAY CHRONICLE'' 

Sabarmati, 

October 21, 1921 

I have received the ruling and the statement of the President 
of the All-India Congress Committee and have read the statement 
thereon issued by Pandit Motilal Nehru. In my humble opinion 
the President’s position is wholly imtenable. It is for the All-India 
Committee to pronounce the final judgment on the President’s 
ruling. But it wll be against all constitutional usage to override 
the resolution of the Working Committee to convene a meeting of 
the All-India Congress Committee for the 4th November, I en¬ 
tirely endorse the position taken up by Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
hope that every member of the All-India Congress Committee will 
attend the meeting at Delhi on the 4th November. At the same 
time I recognize that the President feels conscientiously that the 
Working Committee has gone wrong in not disturbing the elections 
in Madras and Bengal. But it was equally a matter of conscience 
for the Working Committee not to disturb them. The All-India 
Congress Committee alone can be the final arbiter. 

The Bombay Chronicle, 24-10-1921 


142. OPTIMISM 

Optimism indicates faith; only an atheist can be a pessimist. 
The optimist lives in fear of God, listens with humility to the inner 
voice, obeys its promptings and believes that God ordains every¬ 
thing for the best. 

The pessimist vainly thinks that it is he who does everything. 
When he fails in some undertaking, he leaves himself out and 
blames others; indulges in vain prating about not being sure whether 
God exists and, finally, concluding that this world is worthless and 
he alone good, but that his merit is not recognized, puts an end to 
his life. If he does not do that, he merely endures an existence 
which is little better than death. 
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The optimist lives delighting in thoughts of love and charity 
and, since there is none whom he looks upon as his enemy, he 
moves without fear whether he is in the forest or in the midst of 
men. He has no fear of ferocious animals or equally dreadful 
men, for his soul cannot be bitten by snakes nor pierced by the 
sinner’s sword. Such a one will not give too much thought to 
his body, will rather look upon it as a fragile vessel of glass which 
is fated to break some day and will not go roaming all over the 
world to preserve it in health. The optimist will not kill or harass 
any human being. With his inner ear ever attuned to the sweet 
music of his soul, he will live floating on an ocean of joy. 

The pessimist, being himself a prey of violent attachments and 
dislikes, looks upon every person as his enemy and fears him. He 
has of course no such thing as the inner voice. Like the honey bee, 
he flits from pleasure to pleasure, daily tiring of them and daily 
seeking new ones and, finally, dies, unloved, unwept and unsung. 

Such being my views, I hope no one will believe that I ever 
told anyone I would commit suicide if swaraj was not won this 
year. Except for saving oneself from rape, suicide is, according to 
me, a major sin and an act of cowardice. Why indeed should 
I commit suicide because India may not have won swaraj? If 
she sincerely desires swaraj, let her fight for it and get it. She 
has realized its value, and has even tasted of it. If now she cares 
enough for it, let her pay the price and secure it. Whether or not 
she does so, what reason is that for me to commit suicide? 

I did, however, mention one thing before some friends. When 
asked what I would do if we had not got swEiraj by January, I said 
I had so great a faith in the country that till the very end of 
December I would continue to believe that we would definitely 
get swaraj. What, therefore, I would do in January, I did not 
know at all, I said. With people’s leave, I would retire to a 
solitary place and live by myself, or would welcome helping the 
country, to the best of my ability, in drafting its constitution under 
swaraj. I should not like to remain alive next year if we have 
not won swaraj by then. I am, in that event, likely to be pain¬ 
ed so deeply that this body may perish—I would desire that it 
should. 

I have seen so much suflFering in the coimtry, economic and 
moral, that, if I have not perished in the flames, it is because 
of the hope which people have inspired in me. “We shall have 
purified ourselves in a day”, and “Today our millions will get 
some flesh on their skeletons”—I am sustained from day to day 
by such hopes. I believe that one year is enough in which to 
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realize them. In September [1920], I was the only one whc 
believed and said that this was possible. 

In December, others unanimously took up the programme. 
If now the Congress fails to fulfil its pledge, what would be the 
position of a person like me? It would surely mean bankruptc’y 
for me no less than for the Congress, If, putting my trust in the 
Congress, I issue a draft and then find that it is not honoured, 
where should I turn? I very much desire that in the event oi 
our failing to get swaraj [in this year], everyone else should suffer 
on January 1 as much as I would. Everyone should feel the 
want of dharma as much as of food. 

A friend asked me if this was not cowardice. I do not think 
so,^ I see in it an expression of compassion; it is plain common 
sense to me. There is no point in continuing to give service when 
it is not valued as such and none in living if there is no good in 
it. When the body itself is worn out, would it not be better to 
live on the Ganga water and let it slowly perish than to keep it alive, 
a mere skeleton, by treating it with vasantmalati^ or some such 
stuff? As far as I can see today, I shall never advise any course 
but ‘'adopt Swadeshi and win swaraj’’. If I cannot think of anything 
else at all, of what service can I possibly be? 

We are now on the last rung of the ladder. To take a step 
further up without recouping ourselves where we stand would 
ultimately mean a set-back for us, I remember, when I was climb¬ 
ing the ghat for going up to Sinhgad^, a point came beyond which 
I simply could not continue to climb. I could resume the climb 
only after I had rested for a while and regained my strength. 

We arc in the same position. Till we have completely succeeded 
in the swadeshi programme, we shall not get the strength to push 
forward. My remaining alive, therefore, or continuing to live in 
society, depends on the success of swadeshi. 

This is how I see things; this is the state of my mind today. 
What tomorrow will bring, God alone knows. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivauy 23-10-1921 


t An Ayurvedic drug 

2 A mountain fort near Poona in M^ara^tra 



143. TO MILL-WORKERS 


BROTHERS, 

Ever since my return to Ahmedabad at the end of my tour, 
I have been hearing that the drink habit has decreased among all 
sections of people but that the liquor-booths which are frequented 
by mill-workers continue to flourish, that, moreover, the customers 
there pay no heed to volunteers, actually abuse them and even beat 
them. I do not know what truth there is in this. I am sure that 
there are hundreds of workers who would not approve of such 
conduct. 

Those who are laboxnring in your cause have been doing so 
in the hope that you will reform yourselves and be happy, that 
you will give up your bad habits, learn to save money and pay 
ojff your debts, that you may have good houses to live in and your 
children may get education, that you will learn to be clean and, 
in your free time, will read good books and reflect over them, 
in every way, you should enjoy a good reputation in society. 

Those who are trying to help you will not be satisfied by 
merely getting a wage-rise or some bonuses for you. If you accept 
their services only for securing an increase in wages and do not 
change your way of life, you will lose their services and public 
opinion, which today is on your side, will no longer be there. 

Not only should you become good, but you should also take 
part in the holy movement of self-purification going on in the 
country today. You should understand and do your duty about 
the Khilafat and the Punjab agitations and in the movement for 
swaraj. If you wish to do so, you must give up your vices. We 
are carrying on this struggle in the name of Gk)d. Do you think 
God would help a drunkard, a gambler or a dissolute person? 
How can a Muslim addicted to drink serve the cause of the Khilafat ? 
What help can a Hindu, who is given to drinking, render to his 
Muslim brother? 

Whenever I raise with your employers the issue of wage- 
increase or bonus for you, they simply ask me : “What good do you 
hope to do by asking for increase in wages? Do you think the 
workers will spend the money to eat better food? Will they pur¬ 
chase better clothes? Will they educate their children? Will they 
not, rather, spend it on drinking more?” When I hear this, I hang 
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my head in shame. You should save me from this humiliation, and 
that you can do only by giving up drink. 

You, readers, most likely do not drink; how^ then, can you be 
held responsible for your co-workers? The answer to this question 
is that Swaraj lies in accepting responsibility for one’s associates. 
It is for you to win over other workers and shame them into reform. 
You should keep a watch on those of them who are drink-addicts. 
Yours should be the burden of improving them. It is only when, 
in this manner, you bring about a daily improvement in your 
conditions, that you will have earned a wage-rise, bonus and so on. 
You can easily see that public sympathy -will not remain on your 
side for ever if you do not improve. I hope, therefore, that you 
will make every effort to rid yourselves of the evil of drinking. 

Tour well-wisher, 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

Xaoajivan, 23-10-1921 


144. MY NOTES 
Conditions for Visiting 

I keep getting requests to visit various parts of Gujarat. It 
was suggested that I should go to Dakor and other places. I 
also received requests to visit Petlad and Sojitra. I have, however, 
begged to be excused, till the end of this month at any rate. I have 
then to go to Delhi. After returning from Delhi, I intend to go 
round a little in Gujarat. I have certainly not given up my hopes 
of Gujarat. I assuredly cherish the hope that Gujarat will make 
every sacrifice in this holy fight and, therefore, I expect that I shall 
be taken to such places only where men and women use khadi for 
all purposes—on public holidays and important occasions, at 
home and outside. Everyone should see to it that my time is not 
wasted. Even if we have only one district well prepared, we shall 
be able to put up a strong fight and win. I shall be ready to en¬ 
camp in such a district. For that, however, the following condi¬ 
tions must first be fulfilled: 

1. Hindus and Muslims there should be living like blood- 
brothers; not in fear of each other, but in loving harmony. 

2. The Hindus, Muslims, and Parsis in the district, all 
should be convinced in their hearts that victory on the Khilafat 
issue with India’s help is possible only through a peaceful struggle. 
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3. The people of that district should have realized that, to¬ 
gether with the spirit of non-violence, they need to have courage 
even to mount the gallows. At least one in a hundred must 
have such courage; that is, in a population of five lakhs, there 
should be not less than 5,000 such persons quietly determined to 
face death. 

4. The Hindus of that district should have learnt to regard 
untouchability as a sin and to treat the Bhangis, Dheds and others 
with kindness. 

So much by way of action on the mental plane. Besides this, as 
a token of their sincerity and proof of their zeal, 

5. over 90% of the people of that district should have re- 
noimced the use of foreign cloth and should be wearing khadi 
made from yam which they themselves have spun and got woven 
in their own district, and should possess one spinning-wheel for 
every ten persons among them, and this should be in actual opera¬ 
tion. 

It is not at all difficult to satisfy these conditions, and even 
one such district will be able to win swaraj. The whole of Gujarat 
prepared in this way, then, would imdoubtedly win it. Similarly, 
if any district has one man in ten who is ready, if necessary to 
lay down his life for the cause, then, too, swaraj would be a cer¬ 
tainty. The reader will see that there is but one explanation for all 
this. We describe our struggle as one of truth and non-violence. 
If our lives are filled with these, the fulfilment of the conditions 
mentioned should be but child’s play to us. Moreover, we should 
all remember that we must not hate or abuse or insult our oppo¬ 
nents—^be they Englishmen or advocates of co-operation wearing 
the same skin that we do. We have to fight relying on our own 
strength, not maligning these people. 

Ours is a civilized struggle, and to a civilized man none in 
this wide world is an enemy, none whatsoever. 

Diwali 

Diwali is near at hand. I have already indicated once be- 
forei how to prepare for it, but I touch upon the subject again. 
Let us purify ourselves in preparation for Diwali. The worship 
of the spinning-wheel is worship of the goddess Lakshmi, and so 
everyone should equip his home with one spinning-wheel of the 
best quality. We should produce at least some yam on it and, 
for that purpose, it should be kept working for the whole day 


^Vids “My Notes”, 9-10-1921. 
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by every member of the family taking a turn at it. The yarn 
so produced should be credited in our books to the country’s 
account. 

Children will of course want new things. Girls may be given 
dolls made from hand-spun khadi and boys may be given attrac¬ 
tive satchels of khadi. Ropes made out of hand-spun yarn could 
be given to the children for a game of tug-of-war. We should get 
at least one garment of such khadi made for every person in 
the family, though we should spend on buying only as much even 
of khadi as we need. 

Children who ask for crackers should be told that the time 
for them will come only when we have got swaraj and hunger 
has been banished. Till hunger has disappeared, we simply can¬ 
not spend anything on crackers; but, in order to cleanse ourselves 
we could have on the Diwali day a pretty good bonfire of what¬ 
ever foreign clothes still remain with us and enjoy the sight of our 
own garments in flames. 

A Jain correspondent, however, points out that innumerable 
insects perish in these bonfires and there is so much destruction of 
life—^the sight is simply unbearable. Would it not be better, he 
asks, to put away our garments of foreign cloth and lock them 
up? From the present Jain point of view, this is a relevant ques¬ 
tion, That the smallest insects are our kin, our brethren, and that 
it is our dharma, therefore, to have compassion on them,—these 
are deathless words. But we cannot stop there. Despite their truth, 
we light ovens and cremate dead bodies. Creation as much as des¬ 
truction is a form of violence. There is no destruction not followed 
by creation and no creation which is not preceded by destruction. 
We cannot escape paying for our own actions. If we admit that 
we must give up the use of foreign cloth, destroying it through 
fire does the least degree of violence. In a situation in which we 
arc obliged to choose between two forms of violence, we can do no 
more than choose the lesser one. If the garments are locked away, 
white ants, etc., will get at them and the work of destruction and 
creation will proceed so rapidly that destruction through fire would 
have been a much lesser evil. There is less violence in at once kill¬ 
ing a man than in letting him starve to death. This is why I 
have said that it is against the principles of our struggle to refuse 
to supply food and water to anyone living in our midst. For the 
present, however, I shall not go deeper into this question, for we 
can discuss it more fully when we have an opportunity some other 
time. Here, I shall only state my opinion that setting fire to gar¬ 
ments of foreign cloth is, from every point of view, an act of lesser 
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violence and is necessary for the good of India and hence for that 
of the world. 

But what can Diwali possibly mean to Muslims ? It is purely a 
Hindu festival. For this very reason I would suggest that Muslims 
too should associate themselves with it. The religious part of it 
will of course be for the Hindus only, but as it is for them a festi¬ 
val day, the Muslims too might join in and, to the extent that it 
can be used to serve the cause of the whole nation, they and all the 
other communities should join in celebrating the day. We should 
also offer our greetings to Muslims, Parsis and Christians on their 
respective New Year Days and join in any public celebrations they 
may have on those days. It is surely our duty to share one an¬ 
other’s joys and sorrows. I hope, therefore, that during this Diwali 
festival of the Hindus, all the other communities will join in the 
celebrations and help forward the cause of swadeshi in every 
possible way. 

Message of Spinning-wheel in the “Gita” 

In last Sunday’s issue of the Jiavajivan^ 1 tried to answer the 
Poet’s^ arguments on the subject of the spinning-wheel, I said in 
the course of my reply that personally I read the message of the 
spinning-wheel even in the Gita. In support of my argument, I 
quoted some verses from Chapter III. I know full well that the 
meaning I have read into them will not be found in any of the 
commentaries on the book, interpreted literally. It is not recently 
that I have come to read the meaning which I do; I have read it, 
the commentaries notwithstanding, since 1909. The verse says 
that he is a thief who eats without performing yajna. If here we 
understand the meaning of jajna rightly, there will be no difficulty 
in accepting the interpretation I have put upon it. The straight¬ 
forward meaning of the line, ^'Tajna brings rain”^ can only be 
that, if man labours trees will grow and if trees grow they will 
attract rain. Physical work for the welfare of the people is the only 
truG yajna. Theyajna in which some living creature, or be it even 
fhxit, is given as an offering is no tmeyajm. Agriculture is one such 
yajna for the welfare of all. The farmer consumes only a part of 
the fruit of his labour; whether he means to or not, he toils chiefly 
for the people. Not everyone, however, can take up this work; it 
requires a strong body hardened by work in cold and heat. But 

1 Rabindranath Tagore; the reference is to a Gujarati translation of 
Gandhiji’s article, '‘The Great Sentinel’^ 13-10-1921. 

^ Bhagavad Gita, III. 14 


XXI-22 
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everyone can operate the spinning-wheel. Even a scientist like 
Dr. Ray has convincingly showed how a man, though he may not 
be able to support himself exclusively by the spinning-wheel, may 
still help in meeting the people’s needs. Today, moreover, when 
the country is on the verge of ruin, the spinning-wheel is the only 
means of saving it. Spinning, therefore, is a trat yajna. “He who 
does not conform to this imiversal wheel lives merely for the grati¬ 
fication of his own desires, lives his hfe, in other words, to no pur¬ 
pose.”* At the present time, that universal wheel can mean for us 
only the spinning-wheel. It is possible that, when the verse in 
question was written, the great poet and seer might not have had 
the spinning-wheel in mind, but then poets write for all time and 
it is the perfection and beauty of a poem that it lends itself to mean¬ 
ings which its author never had in mind. As statements of princi¬ 
ples, such lines are timeless. They yield rich fruit. It is my hum¬ 
ble opinion that we have a right to pluck any number of beautiful 
fruits which may grow on the tree of such priceless and imperish¬ 
able poetry. Poet and menial, master and servant, mistress and 
maid, all must work for the common good. The millionaire may 
not work or ply the spinning-wheel for himself, but he must for the 
sake of the country and the people; otherwise, in the words of 
the GitCf he lives his life to no purpose. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 23-10-1921 


145. SPEECH ON SWADESHI, AHMEDABAD^ 

October 23, 1921 

MahLatma Gandhi said that the subject of swadeshi was worn thread¬ 
bare, and, if after twelve months of preaching in season and out of season, he 
had not driven conviction home to the people, no useful purpose would be 
served by crying himself hoarse at the present moment, more particularly be¬ 
cause there were some in the audience who had apparently cast his message to 
the four winds. In the columns of Navajivan he had week after week been 
ringing changes on the immutable truth that if they wanted to see Rama- 
rajya once more restored in India, he could conceive of no other efficient 
weapon than the determined effort put forth by women to wear khadi- Had 
they followed in the footsteps of Sita, the history of India would have been 


^ Bkagavad Gita, III. 16 

2 Under the auspices of the Ahmedabad Rashtriya Stree Mandal 
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written far otherwise. With the spirit that flinched not at the privations of 
forest life she went into a voluntary’ exile, and were the same constancy to 
prevail in India, the attainment of dharmarajya was only a question of time. 

If they desired to compel respect after the manner of Sita, they should 
set aside indolent repose and turn with ever increasing earnestness and enthu¬ 
siasm to the charkha. 

The yarn they would turn out by assiduously plying the spinning-wheels 
would cover the nakedness of India and deliver her from the slough of eco¬ 
nomic serfdom. 

Proceeding, Mahatma Gandhi went on to obsen'c that serv’ice w’as in the 
nature of religion to women. Animated by the will to sen’e they would bring 
about the salvation of the country far more effectively than the graduates in 
their midst. India wanted men and women who would freely move among 
the working classes and share their joys and sorrows. Indiscriminate charity 
which deprived beggars of all incentive to work w’as fraught with danger to 
self-reliance and the only way to strike at the root of mendicancy was to 
induce the beggar to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow by means of the 
spinning-wheel. He had decided to put on a loin-cloth in consideration of 
India’s nakedness and would be ill at ease until all and sundry worked at 
spinning-wheels to clothe the scantily'-clad millions. If they were attracted to 
the meeting out of curiosity to see him dressed in a lom-cloth, if they put on 
khadi to keep up appearances they would be practising a trick on him. They 
might deceive him and even deceive themselves by dissembling their real senti¬ 
ments, but by no means that human ingenuity could devise, could they deceive 
God. It was idle to continue to wear foreign clothes on the ground of exhaust¬ 
ing the existing stock. Would they drink liquor if they had a bottle of wine 
in stock. On no specious excuses could they justify the use of foreign clothes, 
whenonccthey were convinced of their impurity. Did not Sita reject the costly 
garments in preference to the valkals (leafy clothing) in the Ashoka Forest? It 
was her heroic defence of chastity agabst numerous temptations and threats that 
secured her primacy of position in the salutation: *‘Sita-Rama”. If they excelled 
in the refinements of the culinary art, they could as well show proficiency in 
spinning the finest yarns. He looked forward to seeing them all dressed in 
khadi on the occasion of the forthcoming session of the Congress, They had 
hitherto cheerfully given anything he demanded and he felt confident that the 
response to his demand for delivering foreign clothes would be equally generous. 

The Hindu, 11 - 11-1921 



U6, MESSAGE TO TEACHERS OF BOMBAY NATIOML 

COLLEGE^ 


October 24, 1921 

Card, spin, Weave; 

Spin, weave, card; 

Weave, card, spin. 

Seven Months with Mahatma Gandhi, p. 117 


147. LETTER TO BAMRASIDAS CHATURVEDI 

Sabarmati, 
October 24, 1921 


BHAISHRI BANARASIDAS, 

Your letter. I wish you too should now write nothing to 
Mr. Jehangir Petit. 

Tours, 

Mohandas Gandhi 

From a photostat of the Hindi: G.N. 2560 


148. LETTER TO D. B. SHUKLA^ 


Sabarmati, 

Tuesday, Aso Vad 9 \October 25,1921] 

BHAISHRI, 

You are pressing me to visit Kathiawar. I am also eager to 
go and see for myself the enthusiasm which has spread and the self¬ 
purification which has come about among the people of Kathia¬ 
war, and see the blessed sight of thousands of women dressed in 
sacred khadi. 

But you know I am helpless at present. I can only say that 

1 A^ed by the teachers of the College for advice as to how they should 
best spend their vacation, Gandhiji, who was observing silence, wrote this. 

2 This was sent by the addressee to Gujarati for publication in its DiwaK 
issue. It was, however, published in a subsequent issue under the caption 
“Gandhiji’s Mess^ to Kathiawar”. 
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I will take the first opportunity to go there. All India now knows 
that there is no limit to my greed, and it will [of course] not be 
satisfied as long as there is a single home without a spinning-wheel 
or a single street without a handloom or a carding-bow. You have 
done much but I know for a certainty that you have not done 
this. It is, therefore, my special appeal to one and all that they 
devote their attention to carrying out the swadeshi [programme] 
even if that means putting aside other activities. I can say from 
the experience of my own deficiencies that, until the volunteers 
become expert in carding and weaving, they cannot work pro¬ 
perly. 

I hear that in Kathiawar the Anfjajas are looked down upon 
and ill-treated. They still encounter hardships on trains. We have 
not come to regard them as our own brothers and sisters and, so 
long as we lack this spirit of love, I would consider the so-called 
self-purification as no more than make-believe. I pray that Kathia¬ 
war will not tolerate this outrage which is being committed in the 
name of religion. 

I am convinced that Kathiawar need not rule out the other 
activities which are part of the struggle being specially carried on 
in British India. I know that in some places the relations between 
the princes and their subjects are strained. I am confident that, if 
people devote themselves to the two activities I have mentioned 
above and go on working silently the other difficulties will auto¬ 
matically be solved. I would advise the people to put up with 
the hardships they may have to suffer meanwhile. 

I believe that the position of the princes is worse than that of 
their subjects. Moreover, the chaotic conditions in the Indian 
States about which I hear are, in my view, but an echo of the far 
greater chaos prevailing in British India. And why should we 
get involved in this matter at the present juncture? If we have 
come to know God, why not trust to Him in regard to all our 
inevitable sufferings? Those who fear God become free firom 
other fears. I should, therefore, like you to ^ve up all fear. 

Respects from 
Tout younger brother, 

Mohandas 

[From Gujarati] 

Gujarati, 6-11-1921 



149. NOTES 
Municipalities Beware 

The Government of Bombay note regarding the Ahmeda- 
bad, Surat and Nadiad municipalities shows that it refuses to see 
the writing on the wall. Its dictatorial tone is now no longer in 
keeping with the rising spirit of the people. Its incitement to the 
individual ratepayers to sue the councillors who believe they have 
performed their duty is hardly dignified. The proper course for the 
Government was to let the municipalities take their own course 
and not to invite trouble. As it is, the Government note is calcu- 
lated to precipitate a crisis. The councillors must take up the 
challenge and dare the Government to disregard the municipalities , 
if they choose. The municipalities must have the right to mis^ 
govern themselves if they wish. If a city is misgoverned, it is as 
much the ratepayers’ fault as is the councillors’. But our wise 
Government whilst recognizing the independent existence of the 
municipalities wants to stick to the letter of the law which killeth 
and would itself rule instead of letting the municipalities alone so 
long as they do not cost the Government anything. The munici¬ 
palities must now take up the challenge and prepare for action on 
their part. Government may succeed in getting a few ratepayers 
to file suits. That will be the least it can do. The most it can do 
is to disband the municipalities concerned. And the most of the 
Government should prove most welcome, if only the protestants 
are a strong body. Assuming that they are, they must simply edu¬ 
cate the ratepayers to understand what is happening and to pre¬ 
pare them for battle. I can see swaraj peeping even through the 
Government note if the latter take and the former are ready for 
action. So long as there is no disbandment, the municipalities 
have all power; as soon as there is disbandment, the Government 
is powerless assuming of course that the ratepayers are strong, 
intelligent and united. The ratepayers are all that but they re¬ 
quire to be organized for action. Hitherto the people have been 
the football of ofiicials or so-called representatives. Non-co-opera¬ 
tion enables the people to become the players in the game. Re¬ 
presentatives must represent or they perish. 

The Visitors to the Congress 

The Reception Committee of the Congress is trying to make 
the Cculgress a pur^ tesiness session. In its anxiety to do 
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so, it has restricted its own number and the number of visitors. It 
was impossible to avoid limitation of the number of visitors when 
the number of delegates was limited. The question therefore before 
the Committee was to devise a method of selection. The only 
qualification possible was a monetary qualification subject to free 
tickets for a few distinguished guests. The idea is purely to restrict 
the number of applicants, not to make money. For the first time, 
the annual gathering will cease to be an instrument for collecting 
funds for the annual expenditure. Elaborate preparations in¬ 
cluding exhibition, musical concerts and popular lectures by all 
the celebrated speakers of the day for a fee of eight annas per day 
are in progress. The prohibitive fee has been imposed only for 
visitors to the Congress session, the idea being to discourage 
applications from visitors. 1 am anxious that the public should 
understand and appreciate the position of the Reception Com¬ 
mittee upon whose shoulders devolves the responsibility of orga¬ 
nizing the first session under the new constitution and under 
exceptional circumstances. The success of the Congress depends 
principally upon the willing and hearty co-operation of every 
member of the public. 

War on the Khadi Cap 

Mr. Dharamadas Udharam of Karachi writes, saying that he 
was cashiered by his employers Messrs Forbes Campbell and Go., 
for having dared to wear the khadi cap. I congratulate him upon 
his courage in accepting dismissal rather than giving up his cap. 
If he were not demoralized, every clerk serving no matter where 
would invite dismissal by a simultaneous adoption of the khadi 
cap. This would really have the effect of the firms recognizing the 
inevitable and seeing the folly of warring against harmless dress. 
Indeed this war is being waged to strike awe among employees 
and keep them submissive and even unmanly. In Madras the 
Director of Public Instruction will not allow the inspectors of 
schools to introduce spinning-wheels if only because, the Direc¬ 
tor says, they are given a political significance. On the same 
reasoning even a lecture on abstinence should be taboo because 
it has for non-co-operators a political significance. This war 
ag ain st swadeshi in a variety of ways shows that it is distasteful 
to the Government. In other words the Government cannot 
tolerate the economic independence of India. Should these 
indications not make us resolute in the prosecution of the svi?a- 
deshi programme? 
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Soldiers 

The prosecution of the Brothers and their companions and 
the Manifesto 1 have reached the barracks, and soldiers are in¬ 
quiring how they can support themselves if they leave. One 
correspondent asks on their behalf as to what would happen to 
them under swaraj. As for the first, the Working Committee has 
shown them the way. Every soldier can easily become a weaver 
and carder. Carding requires strength of arm which every sol¬ 
dier must have. And a carder in Bombay earns anything between 
two to three rupees per day. Many weavers of the Punjab have 
left the handloom for the sword of the hireling. I consider the 
former to be infinitely preferable to the latter. I refuse to call 
the profession of the sepoy honourable when he has no choice as 
to the time when and the persons or people against whom he is 
called upon to use his sword. The sepoy’s services have more often 
been utilized for enslaving us than for protecting us, whereas the 
weaver today can truly become the liberator of his country and' 
hence a true soldier. 

A friend has suggested, that agriculture should also be added 
to weaving and carding advised by the Congress. It cannot be as 
an immediate measure, because, agriculture cannot be taken up 
with ease, and it requires a capital outlay which renders it im¬ 
practicable for our purpose. 

What will happen during swaraj is easily answered. The sol¬ 
diers will not then be hirelings, but they will form the national 
militia for defensive and protective purposes alone. They will 
have a voice in the moulding of the affairs of the nation. And they 
will certainly never be sent to cut down inoffensive Turks or 
Arabs in the West or equally inoffensive Chinese or Burmese in the 
East, 


In Defence of Mr. Tyagi 

Babu Bhagwandas who has been closely following the move¬ 
ment has sent in the following learned note^ in defence of Mr. Tyagi. 

The reader will note that I made some amends last week as 
soon as I saw Mr. Tyagi’s statement.^ I considered the caution to 
be necessary because of my experience of our silence being a result 
of our weakness. Unfortunately it is not confined to the indi- 

^ On the Karachi Resolution; vide ‘A Manifesto”, 4-10-1921. 

2 Not reproduced here 

3 Vide 20-10-1921, under the sub-tides “A Magistrate’s Apology”, 

and ^‘Accused’s Stateinent”. 
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vidual. It has become a national vice. When I cited Mr. Tyagi, 
his case was merely the latest illustration of that vice. As I 
have explained before now, bad as the Moplah madness is, 
the fact of -others having submitted to the madness is worse. 
Why did they live to tell the tale of their forcible conversions? 
Nobody can keep our religion for us. Each one of us man or 
woman must be one’s own defender. God who has given us reli¬ 
gion has given also the power of defending it. Everyone has not 
the power to strike; all, the lame, the blind and the dumb have 
the power to die. The cowardly assault by the magistrate was an 
attack on Mr. Tyagi’s manhood and therefore his religion. By 
some act of his, be it called defiance, impudence, insolence, he ought 
to have invited more slaps and “created a peaceful scene”. This 
would have been truest non-co-operation. But I do not blame 
Mr. Tyagi or anybody. Manliness has been deliberately killed 
out of us. And we have been disarmed into mute submission. As 
the author of non-violence in its modem presentation I am 
anxious to guard myself against our weakness being apotheosized. 
I would far rather not shower congratulations for bravery till we 
are positive about it. For the rest, we have every reason to be 
thankful for the progress we have made in shedding our fear and 
awe of authority. Non-co-operation arms both the weak and the 
strong with a powerful weapon. And I should not be ashamed of 
our submission to insults even out of weakness so long as we rea¬ 
lized that it was due to weakness and attempted every time to 
outgrow it. 

Babu Bhagwandas is curious to know what could be worse 
than fear. I had in mind cowardice. 

It is curious to note that whilst Babu Bhagwandas has in 
view of Mr. Tyagi’s statement and in ignorance of my amends, 
rightly protested against my condemnation of weakness I hastily 
inferred in Mr. Tyagi’s case, Maulana Mahomed Ali has, as will 
appear from his letter* printed elsewhere, energetically protested 
against his action being called a defiance. The word “defence” 
occurring in my-notes at the end was a misprint for “defiance”.^ These 
protests are to me most welcome signs of the national desire to be 
correct to a fault. The Maulana wiU not appropriate even credit 
for an act which might, judged from the highest standard, be consi¬ 
dered a breach of culture, and Babu Bhagwandas will not let me 
impute fearsomeness to an act which might be capable of being 

1 Vidi “A Gaol Letter”, 27-10-1921. 

2 Vide “Notes”, 13-10-1921, under the sub-titk “Their Inconsistency”. 
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understood to be strictly in accord with non-violence of the brave. 
Let us close the controversy with the hope and the prayer, that 
our country may become brave and yet gentle and chivalrous to 
a nicety. 

Young India^ 27-10-1921 


150, TO CORRESPONDENTS 

BiSHANDAS ghaddah: You should visit important centres in 
India and study the indigenous art before proceeding elsewhere. 
You will find the German spinning-wheel producing no more than 
ours. 

BHAGiRATH MiSHRA*. When you are non-co-operating in res¬ 
pect of a whole system which you deem evil, you cannot co-ope¬ 
rate with it because another crops up. You must, in that case, 
non-co-operate in respect of both. Hence my “threat’’ to seek the 
shelter of the Himalayas, should violence become universal in 
India and should it not have engulfed me. 

M. s. shankararaman: Ritual is often a help to worship. 
Prayer is the intensest longing of the soul and is indispensable to 
our evolution. 

BiNDUMADHAv: One thing at a time is a golden rule. If we 
were to taboo many things, we shall succeed in tabooing every¬ 
thing else we desire. When you have shaken the centre, the rest 
falls at a touch. 

Young India, 27-10-1921 


151, A GAOL LETTER 
“None Shall Prevail But God” 

Jail, 
Karachi, 
October 18, 1921 

DEAR BAPU, 

Naturally I have long been thinking of writing to you, but for one 
reason or another I put it off from day to day. However, when I read in 
the papers more than one reference from your pen to my wife’s action 
after my arrest at Waltair and to her subsequent activities, I felt impelled 
to write to you, if only a line,—-a thing so difiScult for me as you have 
publicly adcailtedl—just to tell you how deeply you had touched 
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As I have told you once perhaps, ours was a “love-marriage’’ from tlie 
very first, which is somewhat uncommon in India; but even apart from 
that every year of our married life made my w’ife a dearer partner to 
me than she was before, and the way she took the last few eventful 
years of internment and incarceration and of the “risks” w’e have been 
running since our release at the end of 1919, endeared her to me more 
than ever. But to tell you the truth she w’as never half so dear to me 
as I found her at Waltair when she stepped into the little Railway 
Police station, and jauntily asking me not to worry about her or the girls, 
bade me good-bye and marched off steadily to the train—all witliin a 
minute or two. Well, I have read more than one reference in your writings 
to my own self or to “the Brothers” all too complimentary and I am too 
“natural” to deny that every such reference gave me pleasure and 
quickened my pulse. More than once I have read a “defence” or an 
“apology” from your pen when you stood up for us against some critic’s 
onslaught and cheered us up at a time when we were tempted to be not 
a little irascible. But nothing you have yet written in praise or in defence 
of us has gladdened my heart so much as your repeated reference to my 
dear brave wifel Indeed I have been so deeply touched that I am even 
inclined to forgive you and not be jealous of you for the seductive praise 
you have showered on heri So there! I only hope this very’ trying trial 
will now soon be over and she will be free once more to continue her 
work and earn more seductive praise from you. 

By the way, I wonder if you ever saw my letter to Tairsec in which 
I gave him some idea of the things as they actually happened on the 
fourth day of the Magisterial Inquiiy\ You who know how vilely even 
the ChronicU reported my speeches can perhaps understand how risky it 
is to form one’s opinion about affairs and incidents “reported” by 
“amateur” journalists innocent of all knowledge of stenography and so 
interested in hearing and seeing things when they become unusxially lively 
as to ignore altogether the dut>^ of noting them down for the paper they 
represent. When I was not in a prison, I had not enough time at my 
disposal, nor enough patience to go about correcting eveiy day the in¬ 
accuracies in the reports of my speeches. Now that prison life gives 
me more leisure and preparation for a convict*s life necessitates the 
cultivation of greater patience, I am not as free as I used to be to leave 
such inaccuracies uncorrected. But surely that is no reason for people to 
place implicit reliance in the printed word. When I read the meagre 
and inaccurate and wholly misleading reports of the court proceedings 
of the fourth day, I felt that we would be misjudged by some people 
at least, and as I was referring in my letter to Tairsee to the awful 
topsytuivydom of the Chfouicle which misplaced paragraphs and sentences 
by the dozens in the report of my statement^ I also tcvok the opportunity 
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of mentioning some of the circumstances which led to the “defiance” of 
the Court. But really we were not “out for mischief”. For three days 
the proceedings went on smoothly and the Court could not accuse us of 
“defiance” any more than the Counsel for the Crown could accuse us of 
“defence.” But the trouble began with Maulana Hussain Ahmed Saheb’s 
statement. The Court refused to call a qualified interpreter, and it was 
this that led Kitchlew to insist on speaking in Urdu when the Magistrate 
wanted to begin with another of the co-accused for whom the interpreter 
would not, he said, be needed. On the following day the atmosphere 
was entirely changed though we do not know what led to the change 
over-night. It was the Court that was “defiant”. Kitchlew’s statement 
which was on the same lines as mine was objected to at every fresh 
sentence and the Magistrate would not take it down. Then he insisted 
on asking the Shankaracharya to get up if he wanted to make a state¬ 
ment, which, the Shankaracharya said, he could not do on religious 
grounds. It was this which compelled me to expostulate with the Magis¬ 
trate without any passion. I asked him whether he would insist on a re¬ 
ligious personage of the Shankaracharya’s position in the Hindu hierarchy 
paying respect to the conventions of a law-court even if he thereby had 
to show disregard of what he considered divine law itself. The Magis¬ 
trate belonged to a community the origin of which in the history of India 
dated back to a migration from its own motherland for fear of having to 
disregard what it considered divine law. He had such a great belief in 
the respect due to a British law-court. Had he no belief in God? And 
all that appears in the papers is the bare interrogatory : “Have you no 
belief in God?” His reply to my appeal was an order in the worst 
possible tone to sit down. But while I refused to comply, I never said. 
Let me see what you can do.” I said he could m&q force) but there was 
no law which could compel an accused person to sit down. Poor Shaukat 
did his best to placate the Magistrate and pleaded with him not to 
interrupt him while he was making his statement, as it put him off 
completely. But clearly the Magistrate was determined that nothing 
like my statement of the previous day should go on record now or be 
even heard by those co-operators and others who attended his court. 
When Maulana Hussain Ahmed Saheb began his statement, he neither 
got it interpreted by the Court interpreter (who had already confessed his 
incompetence to interpret an exposition of Islamic law) nor made the 
least effort to understand what the Maulana Saheb was saying. Nothing 
was taken down. But even this was not enough. His indifference was 
impudent enough, but he added to that one or two direct insults, such 
as, “It is not necessary to recite the entire Quran here.” Maulana Niser 
Ahmed Saheb’s very brief statement fared no better. And so indifferent 
was the Magistrate to every requirement of law and procedure that he 
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committed us to the Sessions without having received the remainder of 
my statement which at his own request I had promised to give in writing 
if he sent me a shorthand typist. But then the whole thing w^as meant 
to be a farce; for on the very second day when even the Prosecution 
evidence was not half-finished, he passed order on the Public Pro¬ 
secutor’s application for summons being issued for two W’itnesses to the 
effect that it served no purpose to lengthen proceedings unnecessarily, 
and it w’ould suffice if these witnesses were summoned for the Sessions 
trial! A foregone conclusion even for the Magistrate!! And on the 29th 
before the inquiry was over, the Judicial Commissioner comes himself to 
inspect the Hall for the Sessions and discusses the plans with the Public 
Prosecutor!!! As I said to the Court, they might as well have sent the 
carpenters to prepare the scaffold! When any reference was made to 
Islamic law, the Magistrate was impatient and used to say, “We have 
nothing to do with fatwas here”. Shaukat was so exasperated that he 
said to him, “What is the iise of your asking me about such trifles? 
Ask me what Islamic law lays down for such a set of circumstances.” 
But all in vain, and even Shaukat could stand this no longer and “the 
whole blessed show”! But would you believe it, soon after this inquiry 
was over and the Magistrate retired for a time, he was a new man once 
more! In the second case against Shaukat and in the next case against 
me, he was once more the man he had been on the third day. What 
brought about this second metamorphosis I cannot say. But you can 
judge of the “normal” atmosphere of the Court (including the accused) 
from the fact that on the last day the Public Prosecutor came huriy^ing 
to me and asked, “Will you mind coming back into the court? One 
of the witnesses has put in the wrong exhibit and I should like to recall 
him.” I agreed and said, “Anything you please,” and when the C.I.D. 
reporter had sworn again that the exhibit he was then putting in was 
my speech, I pleasantly told the Magistrate I waived my right of de¬ 
manding the witness’s prosecution for perjury for swearing before that 
quite another document was my speech, and the Magistrate equally plea¬ 
santly thanked me! The fact is the Magistrate, as we all knew, was 
always an automaton (and I told him on the eventful day I was sorry 
that a fellow-countryman of mine was being used to do a dirty job), 
but on the day following my statement he came “woimd up.^’ Since 
then, I imderstand, even those from whom he expected praise for his 
loyalty and compliance have expressed their indignation at his spoiling 
a “historic state trial”, which was intended to typify “justice” under 
“the New Dispensation” by his disregard of law and procedure. That 
is why Ross Alston of Allahabad and Alim are coming to improve the 
thing as best they can, and a qualified interpreter is coming from Lahore. 
But the whole thing was a farce and nothing can improve it. For our 
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part, we have no desire to be defiant and are not out for mischief. 
Nevertheless we are not going to be dumb driven cattle, and non-violence 
does not require that passivity. Violence has much to answer for and 
many a Mussulman will have his eyes opened on the day of judgment 
when the true limits of '‘violence” are to be defined once more by his 
own leading case. But non-violence too has a good deal to answer for, 
and I already see that its apostle is already disillusioning some of its 
meek votaries who would cover cowardice with that label. 

And good-bye now. Love to Devdas and the little ones and affec¬ 
tionate salaams to Ba. 

The cheque must have been sent to the Khilafat Fund. Mother 
and my wife do not need any financial assistance, but we are such awful 
beggars that we will swallow everything for our cause. Our affectionate 
greetings to your own great and dear self. 

Tours ever, 
Mahomed Au 

I am sure that the reader will appreciate my sharing the fore¬ 
going letter with him for more reasons than one. In my opinion 
it is a human document showing the whole of the man in the 
Maulana. The letter had naturally to be passed by the Magistrate, 
I had not the heart to expunge a single word from the letter. 

Toung India, 27-10-1921 


152. HONOUR THE PRINCE 

The reader must not be surprised at the title of this writing. 
Supposing that the Prince was a blood brother in a high place, 
supposing that he was to be exploited by neighbours for their own 
base ends, supposing further that he was in the hands of my neigh¬ 
bours, that my voice could not effectively reach him and that he 
was being brought to my village by the said neighbours, would I 
not honour him best by dissociating myself from all the cere¬ 
monial that might be arranged in his "^honour’’ in the process of 
exploitation and by letting him know by every means at my dispo¬ 
sal that he was being exploited? Would I not be a traitor to him if 
I did not warn him against entering the trap prepared for him 
by my neighbours? 

I have no manner of doubt that the Prince’s visit is being ex¬ 
ploited for advertising the ‘^benign” British rule in India. It is a 
crime against us if His Royal Highness is being brought for per¬ 
sonal pleasure and sport when India is seething with discontent, 
when the masses are saturated with disaffection towards the sys- 
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tem under which they are governed, when famine is raging in 
Khulna and the Ceded Districts and when an armed conflict is 
raging in Malabar; it is a crime against India to spend millions of 
rupees on a mere show when millions of men are living in a state 
of chronic starvation. Eight lakhs of rupees have been voted away 
by the Bombay Council alone for the pageant. 

Tlie visit is being heralded by repression in the land. In Sind 
over fifty-six non-co-operators are in jail. Some of the bravest of 
Mussulmans are being tried for holding certain opinions. Nineteen 
Bengal workers have been just imprisoned including Mr. Sen- 
gupta, the leading barrister of the place. A Mussulman Pir and 
three other selfless workers are already in jail for a similar 
^^crime”. Several leaders of Kamatak are also imprisoned, and 
now its chief man is on trial for saying what I have said repeated¬ 
ly in these columns and what Congressmen have been saying all 
over during the past twelve months. Several leaders of the Central 
Provinces have been similarly deprived of their liberty. A most 
popular doctor, Dr. Paranjapye, a man universally respected for 
his selflessness, is suffering rigorous imprisonment like a common 
felon. I have by no means exhausted the list of imprisonments 
of non-co-operators. Whether they are a test of real crime or an 
answer to growing disaffection, the Prince’s visit is, to say the 
least, most inopportune. There is no doubt that the people do 
not want His Royal Highness to visit India at the present junc¬ 
ture. They have expressed their opinion in no uncertain terms. 
They have declared that Bombay should observe hartal on the 
day of his landing at Bombay, It is a clear imposition upon the 
people to bring the Prince in the teeth of their opposition. 

What are we to do in the circumstances? We must organize 
a complete boycott of all functions held in the Prince’s honour. We 
must religiously refrain from attending charities, fetes or fireworks 
organized for the purpose. We must refuse to illuminate or to send 
our children to see the organized illuminations. To this end we 
must publish leaflets by the million and distribute them amongst 
the people telling them what their duty in the matter is and it 
would be true honour done to the Prince if Bombay on the day of 
his landing wears the appearance of a deserted city. 

But we must isolate the Prince from the person. We have no 
ill will against the Prince as man. He probably knows nothing 
of the feeling in India, he probably knows nothing about repres¬ 
sion. Equally probably he is ignorant of the fact that the Punjab 
wound is still bleeding, that the treachery towards India in the 
matter of the Khilafat is still rankling in every Indian breast, and 
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that on the Government’s own admission the reformed councils 
contain members who, though nominally elected, do not in any 
sense represent even the few lakhs who are on the electoral rolls. 
To do or to attempt to do any harm to the person of the Prince 
would be not only cruel and inhuman, but it would be on our 
part a piece of treachery towards ourselves and him, for we have 
voluntarily pledged ourselves to be and remain non-violent. Any 
injury or insult to the Prince by us will be a greater wrong done 
by us to Islam and India than any the English have done. They 
know no better. We can lay no such claim to ignorance, we have 
with our eyes open and before God and man promised not to 
hurt a single inchvidual in any way connected with the system we 
are straining every nerve to destroy. It must therefore be our 
duty to take every precaution to protect his person as our own from 
all harm. 

In spite of all our effort, we know that there will be some 
who would want to take part in the various functions from fear or 
hope or choice. They have as much right to do what they like 
as we have to do what we like. That is the test of the freedom we 
wish to have and enjoy. Let us, whilst we are being subjected 
by an insolent bureaucracy to a severe irritation, exercise the 
greatest restraint. And if we can exhibit our firm resolve to have 
nothing to do with it by dissociating ourselves from its pageant at 
the same time that we show forbearance towards those who differ 
firom us, we would advance our cause in a most effective manner. 

Tomg India, 27-10-1921 


153. THE SECRET OF IT 

There is no doubt that non-co-operation is an education which 
is developing and crystallizing public opinion. And as soon as it 
is organized enough for effective action, we have swaraj. We can¬ 
not organize public opinion in a violent atmosphere. Just as those 
who have been forced by the Moplahs to recite the kalma are no 
Mussulmans, even so those who call themselves non-co-operators 
from fashion or compulsion are no non-co-operators. They are a 
hindrance and no help. Our tyranny, if we impose our will on 
others, will be infinitely worse than that of the handful of Eng¬ 
lishmen who form the bureaucracy. Theirs is a terrorism imposed 
by a minority struggling to exist in the midst of opposition. Ours 
will be a terrorism imposed by a majority and therefore worse 
and really more godless than the first. We must therefore elimi- 
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nate compulsion in any shape from our struggle. If we are only 
a handful holding freely the doctrine of non-co-operation, we may 
have to die in the attempt to convert others to our view, but we 
shall have truly defended and represented our cause. If how¬ 
ever we enlist under our banner men by force, wc shall be denying 
our cause and God, and if we seem to succeed for the moment, we 
shall have succeeded in establishing a worse terror. 

We shall also retard our cause if we suppress opinion by in¬ 
tolerance. For then we shall never know who is with us and who 
is against us. The indispensable condition therefore of success is 
that we encourage the greatest freedom of opinion. It is the least 
we can learn from the present ^‘masters”. Their Penal Code con¬ 
tains drastic punishments for holding opinions they do not like. 
And they have arrested some of the noblest of our countrymen for 
expression of their opinion. Our non-co-operation is a defiantly 
open protest against that system. We may not in the very act of 
fighting the restraint on opinion be guilty ourselves of imposing 
it on others. These reflections are due to a sense of uneasiness I 
feel about publishing the names of correspondents who express opi¬ 
nions we may not relish. I do not wish to expose them to the men¬ 
tal violence of the readers who may not like those opinions. We 
must have the courage and the charity to hear or read all sorts of 
nasty things said about us or to us. It gives us an opportunity of 
converting them. I propose to make the attempt in respect of a 
correspondent who has sent me a formidable list of questions about 
the struggle which deserve public notice. He commences thus: 

You will admit that both your followers and non-followers are in a 
state of suspense as regards the aims of your political activities. Can you 
therefore be charitable enough to enlighten them by answ’ering the following 
questions ? 

1. Are you really a Mahatma? 

I do not feel like being one. But I do know that I am among 
the humblest of God’s creatures. 

2. If so, will you define the word Mahatma? 

Not being acquainted with one, I cannot give any definidon. 

3. If not, did you ever tell your followers that you are not one? 

The more I repudiate, the more it is used. 

4. Is your “soul-force” attainable by the ignorant masses? 

They have it already in abundance. Once upon a time an 
expedition of French scientists set out in search of knowledge 
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and in due course reached India, They tried hard to find it, as, 
they had expected, among the learned ones but failed. Unexpec- 
tedly they found it in a pariah home. 

5. You say, machinery has been the bane of civilization. Then why 
do you allow yourself to travel in railway trains and motor cars ? 

There are certain things which you cannot escape all at once, 
even whilst you are avoiding them. This earthy case in which I 
am locked up is the bane of my life, but I am obliged to put up 
with it and even indulge in it as this friend knows. But does he 
seriously doubt that the machine age was responsible for the orga¬ 
nized murders during the late war? Asphyxiating gas and such 
other abominations have not advanced us by an inch. 

6. Is it a fact that formerly you travelled third-class in railway trains 
and now you travel in special trains and first-class carriages ? 

Alas I the correspondent is correctly informed. The Mahatma- 
ship is responsible for the special trains, and the earthy case for 
the degradation to the second-class. 

7. In what relation do you stand to Count Tolstoy ? 

As a devoted admirer who owes much in life to him. 

8. Why do you not define swaraj? Do you not feel that you are in 
duty bound to define the word at least to your followers ? 

In the first place the word is indefinable; in the second place, 
if the correspondent will turn to the file of Toung India^ he will find 
a workable definition there. I will try another here. It means com¬ 
plete freedom of opinion and action without interference with an¬ 
other’s right to equal freedom of opinion and action. Therefore 
it means India’s complete control of sources of revenue and ex¬ 
penditure without interference from or with any other country. 

9. What will be your own position when swaraj is obtained? 

I would certainly like a prolonged and perhaps well-deserved 
holiday. 

10. When swaraj is attained, how are the political and religious interests 
of Mussxilmans to be safeguarded? 

They will not need any safeguarding, because every Indian 
will be as free as every other Indian, and because there will then 
be mutual toleration, respect and love, and therefore mutual trust. 

11. Do you honestly believe that Government will pack up and beat a 
hasty retreat from India on the 31st of October 1921 or at any other time 
within this year that you will be pleased to fix? 
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The Government is the system, and I do believe that it can be 
destroyed even before the 31st October, if the Hindus, the Mussul¬ 
mans, the Sikhs, the Parsis, the Christians and the Jews of India 
will. I am still hoping that they will destroy it before the end of 
the year. But under the new system not a single English¬ 
man who wishes to remain in India as her faithful servant need 
leave the country. 

12. Do you not think that the Government is too weak to check your 
propaganda? 

I certainly do, and it is becoming daily weaker, 

13. Would you leave your own son undefended if (which God forbid) 
he was being prosecuted for murder, not for sedition ? 

I really believe that I have the courage to do so, I cer¬ 
tainly had the hardihood to give that advice to many a dear 
friend. I have already advised a dear friend of the Andhra district 
to stake the whole of his valuable property by not defending a civil 
suit which has been brought against him from pure political malice. 

14. What should your son (for example) do if some one defrauded him of 
some money and had made himself scarce? 

My son if he is a good non-co-operator would certainly let the 
thief keep the money. Maulana Shaukat Ali was robbed of Rs. 600 
nine months ago. He knew the person who had robbed him. He 
thought no more about it. 

15. What was the effect of your satyagraha on the Pimjab? 

Sir Michael O’Dwyer would not let the message of satyagraha 
reach the Punjab. Some Punjabis therefore got excited; a few went 
mad. Sir Michael O’Dwyer became madder still and butchered 
innocent men by deputy. But satyagraha is a powerful tonic, and 
now the Punjab is as lively as any other province of India, and is 
showing in spite of her mercurial population a degree of self-res¬ 
traint that is worthy of emulation by the rest of the provinces. 

16. Do you leally believe that non-co-operation can remain non-violent? 

Certainly. The wonderful restraint shown by the people over 

the arrests in Sind, Kamatak and East Bengal is proof of it. 

17. How do the forcible conversions of Hindus and pillage of Hindu 
homes reflect upon the tmity of Hindus and Mohammedans in India? 

They have put a severe strain upon Hindu patience, but it 
has stood the strain and its survival proves that the unity is b^ed 
on knowledge. No Mussulman approves of the Moplah fanaticism. 

18. What is the actual cause of this rupture of Hindu-Muslim unity in 
Malabar? 
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There is no rupture of the unity in the disturbed area. The 
Moplahs could not at any time have considered Hindus as their 
brethren. The causes of the violence are that as in the Punjab 
in 1919, so in Malabar now the message of non-co-operation was 
only vaguely delivered when its progress was arrested by the 
authorities. The Moplahs were never particularly friendly to the 
Malabar Hindus. They had looted them before. Their notions 
of Islam were of a very crude type. They were kept in utter dark¬ 
ness by the Government and neglected both by Mussulmans and 
Hindus. Being wild and brave but ignorant, they have mistaken 
the mission of the Khilafat and acted in a savage, inhuman and 
irreligious manner. It is quite improper to judge Islam or the Mus¬ 
sulmans of the rest of India by the present conduct of the Moplahs. 

19. Gan you say wliat made you to couple the Khilafat with the Punjab 
wrongs? 

The Khilafat wrong was bom before the Punjab wrong, and I 
made it my own in the year 1918 at the Delhi War Conference 
{vide my open letter to the Viceroy) ^ Non-co-operation was con¬ 
ceived at Delhi in 1919 before the Punjab wrong had taken definite 
shape. The latter was tacked to the Klhilafat, when it became clear 
that it required as drastic a remedy as the Khilafat. 

20- Gan you say why the Mohammedans of India are so demonstrative 
for the Khilafat, when the Mohammedans of other Islamic countries do not 
seem to care for it? 

I do not know that non-Indian Mussulmans do not .care 
for the Khilafat, but if they do not and the Indian Mussulmans do, 
for me it is proof enough that the latter have developed greater 
religious consciousness than the former. 

21. Since the Sultan of Turkey has failed to defend the Muslim holy 
places, has he any right now to be considered a Khalifa? 

This is hardly a question for a Hindu to answer. But if I may 
venture a reply, the Khilafat rests in the Turks by right of valiant 
defence for hundreds of years. The Sultan may have failed, the 
Turks have not. The Khilafat agitation does not centre round an 
individual but round an idea, which is at once temporal, spiri¬ 
tual and poKtical, If the Turks cannot defend, if the Mussul¬ 
mans of the world do not by their power of opinion and active 
sympathy stand by the Turks, both they and the latter will suffer 
Irretrievably. Such an event will be a calamity for the world, for 
I believe that Islam has its place in the world as much as Ghris- 


1 Vide Vol XIV, p- 379. 
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tianity and every other religion. Chivalry demands the support 
of the Turks in the hour of their need. 

22. Is the economic law that man must buy in the best and the cheapest 
market wrong? 

It is one of the most inhuman among the maxims laid down 
by modem economists. Nor do we always regulate human relations 
by any such sordid considerations. An En g lishman pays more 
(and rightly) for the English collier in preference to cheap (say) 
Italian labour. Any attempt to introduce cheap labour into Eng¬ 
land will lead to a revolution. It would be sinful for me to dis¬ 
miss a highly paid faithful servant because I can get a more effi¬ 
cient and cheaper servant although the latter may be equally 
faithful. The economics that disregard moral and sentimental 
considerations are like wax-works that being life-like still lack the 
life of the living flesh. At every crucial moment these new-fangled 
economic laws have broken down in practice. And nations or 
individuals who accept them as guiding maxims must perish. There 
is something noble in the self-denial of the Mussulman who will 
pay more for food religiously prepared or a Hindu who will de¬ 
cline to take food unless it is ceremonially clean. We lost when we 
began to buy our clothing in the cheap markets of England and 
Japan. We will live again, when we appreciate the religious neces¬ 
sity of buying our clothes prepared by our own neighbours in their 
cottages. 

23. Is picketing non-tiolent? 

It certainly has been non-violent in the vast majority of 
cases. It was the easiest thing to resort to violence in picketing, 
but the volunteers all over have exercised great restraint. 

24. Do you explain the beauty (spiritual or otherwise) of bonfires, when 
many people are going half-naked in the country and are shivering at the 
thought of the coming winter? 

I do; for I know that their half-nakedness is due to our criminal 
neglect of the fundamental law of life in India that she should 
wear only hand-spun just as she must eat only home-cooked food. 
My giving my discarded foreign clothes to them will only prolong 
the agony. But the warmth generated by the bonfires will last for 
the coming winter, and if the bonfires are kept up till the last 
piece is burnt, the warmth will last for ever, and each successive 
winter will see the nation more and more invigorated. 

Toung India, 27-10-1921 



154. UMTOUGHABILITY IN HINDU SHASTRAS 


I gladly publish the fore-going' so that the readers of Young 
India may have the other side. Mr. Aiyar is a learned vakil, and 
one would have expected of him better knowledge of my position 
than he betrays in his letter. I laid emphasis in all my speeches 
in the Madras Presidency on the unreasoning and cruel prejudice 
against the untouchables. Do we treat the “untouchable” Panchor 
mas zs treat our mothers and sisters whilst they are imtouch- 
able? I still confess my literary ignorance of the Shastras, but 
I do profess to understand the secret of Hinduism. And I ven¬ 
ture to say in all humility but with all the strength I can com¬ 
mand, that to perpetuate untouchability in the manner we have 
done is a serious blot in Hinduism, an unwarranted abuse of 
the SmriHs and a negation of love which is the basis of Hindu¬ 
ism. I therefore do not hesitate to call “untouchability” as 
practised today a Satanic activity. I invite Mr. Aiyar to devote 
the talents God has given him • to the service of the outcastes 
among his countrymen, and I promise that he will see the mean¬ 
ing of life that I see in the Hindu Shastras. 

Young India, 27-10-1921 


155. LETTER TO MATHURADAS TRIKUMJI 

October 27, 1921 

If I have really conquered the six enemies^ of man, the people 
would readily accept whatever I do or speak as bom of expe¬ 
rience. But I myself am not aware of having conquered the pas¬ 
sions. Have I succeeded even now in overcoming the fear of 
serpent-bite? That I have not rid myself of it signifies my spiri¬ 
tual darkness. 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapmi Prasadi, p. 37 


IR. Krishnaswamy Aiyar^s letter in defence of untouchability, quotmg 
texts from Manusrariti and other Shastras, published in Toung India, 20-10-1921 
and 27-10-1921; not reproduced here 

Kama (lust), krodha (anger), lobha (covetousness), moha (delusion), mada 
(pride) and matsara (envy) 



156. SPEECH ON SWADESHI, AHMEDABAD 


October 29, 1921 


BROTHERS AND SISTERS, 

I do not have a single word to say now. I cannot think of one, 
even if I try hard. My present mental condition does not permit 
me to make a speech anywhere or to take part in a procession. In 
any case, why should I have to make speeches or take part in 
processions in Bombay, Ahmedabad or Gujarat? 

The work should be carried on as if I was not present in Guja¬ 
rat. If I have still to rouse Gujarat through my exhortations, then 
I must admit that we shall not get swaraj this year. The very 
meaning of swaraj is that Gujarat should be ready to stand on its 
own feet and even forget me. Young and old, all should show 
such fearlessness that, even if the best and the most important men 
fall or are imprisoned, people will remain undaunted zind say that 
the struggle started by Gandhi is now theirs, that, if Gandhi has 
gone mad and lost his head, they will not follow his example. When 
we have this temper, it will be swaraj. 

When I was invited to come here, I asked them to consult 
Vallabhbhai. I follow the wishes of that leader. The leader who 
has been shaking the whole of Gujarat knows best whether or not 
I should speak here. I can never do anything in disregard of his 
wishes. I can offer him advice and make suggestions, but I cannot 
do anything against his wishes. Not to trust anyone, in the first 
instance, is a sign of wisdom. But having trusted a person, one 
must trust one’s head to his judgment. It will not then do to 
find fault with him over every little matter. 

What else may I tell you today? Whatever I had to say 
I have told you already. I like to light an oven. If I am asked 
to apply the match-stick to any oven, I would do it only too 
readily. I am a believer in non-violence. There is non-violence 
and love in every fibre of my being. I have no desire to harm 
anyone; I have never wished ill to anybody; I have never thought 
of killing anyone. Though a believer in non-violence, I love to 
consign foreign cloth to fire because, in burning foreign cloth, 
we commit no sin but only effect self-purification. We commit 
sin even when we bathe, eat or cook. Likewise, we may be 
committing sin when we bum foreign cloth, but today we have 
no choice but to do so. We cannot live without breathing or 
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drinking water or cooking; we know these things to be essential 
and do them all^ though we know that we commit sin while 
doing them. The Hindus even aspire to escape from the encum¬ 
brance of this body, but do not commit suicide for that purpose. 

Today we have no other way to break the chains of slavery. 
We would, if we could, break them speedily without adopting 
swadeshi. But how can that be? In this very capital of Gujarat, 
women, and some men, have the courage to join processions and 
attend meetings dressed in garments made of foreign yarn. As 
long as this is so, how can we hope to break the chains? Even 
mill-cloth is meant not for us but for the very poor. If we reserve 
this cloth for us and offer khadi to the poor, the latter will ask, 
“Why don’t you yourselves wear khadi? You give us coarse khadi 
while you cannot do without fine muslin, jagannathi and calico.” 
I have already said that one who wishes to serve the poor should 
give up all adornment. An atmosphere will then have been created 
in which the poor will not be able to plead in this manner and 
will not ask for mill-cloth. They will feel ashamed and tell you 
that they, too, should be given the khadi which you wear. 

But thousands of men and women in Ahmedabad still wear 
garments of foreign cloth. The women, moreover, entertain all 
manner of fancies, that it is inauspicious to burn clothes which 
they have been wearing all these days. How can burning dirt 
be inauspicious? How can we cling to our filth? This way.of 
arguing is wholly the result of viewing one’s duty upside down. 
When we do not preserve our rotting com, how can we preserve 
foreign cloth which is the sign of our slavery? 

Now we do not have even two full months. The Congress will 
be meeting on December 25. If we do not have the flag of swaraj 
unfurled by that time, what will be the use of having convened 
the Congress? How can we accomplish this? I told Vallabhbhai 
that there is a reason why Chitta Ranjan Das has not sent a telegram 
accepting the presidentship of the Congress. He is trying to make 
Bengal feel ashamed. He has been saying to Bengal : “You are 
sending me right to the western end of India; what account shall 
I give there? I do not want to bring shame on Bengal. What is 
the reason that the whole of India has chosen a Bengali for the 
Congress presidentship? People elsewhere think so well of Bengal 
that they believe it must have something to show.” This is how 
Deshbandhu Das has been appealing to Bengal. His sending a 
telegram depends on the people’s response. 

Just ^,the Ali Brothers could at the last moment attend the 
Congress^ if in like manner we cannot welcome here at 
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the Ahmedabad Congress non-co-operators like the Ali Brothers, 
Maulana Mujadid and those others who are about to be sent to 
jail, or have already been jailed, what is the point in holding the 
Congress at all? 

As I said in Bombay, this bonfire is good if it is a symbol of 
the fire which has been raging in our hearts. 'VVhat shall we gain 
if we merely enjoy lighting this bonfire just as children enjoy firing 
crackers? If that is all there is in it, this bonfire is a meaning¬ 
less blaze, mere mischief. If, however, it was a sign of the fire in 
our heart, I would ask whether the women present here would 
have dared to come dressed in garments of foreign or mill-made 
cloth. 

When the women wear whatever khadi, coarse or fine, is avail¬ 
able, just as they eat bread made at home, whether thick or thin, 
and then question me why Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali have 
not been released, why other fighters are not being released, why 
we do not get swaraj, I will say that I had miscalculated, that 
there was nothing left in swadeshi now and, therefore, would 
suggest something different to them. Today, however neither India 
nor Gujarat nor Ahmedabad is in a position to ask me this question. 

It is true that there has been a great deal of awakening in us 
and that the use of khadi has increased; however, if I am asked 
how many people there are in Ahmedabad who have burnt all 
their clothes, I would say that I do not know, but that there 
may not be more than ten or twelve such persons. About a thou¬ 
sand women in Ahmedabad have started wearing khadi, but how 
can this suffice ? Of what account are a thousand women in the 
whole of Gujarat? How many men and women in Gujarat ply 
the spinning-wheel in their free time? 

Dr. Ray writes to say that all the men and women in his 
factory have started plying the spinning-wheel. And he adds that 
he has not seen in any machine the magic which he has glimpsed 
in the spinning-wheel. Have the men and women in Ahmedabad 
done so much for swaraj that they can ask me questions about it? 

Swadeshi is beneficial to crores. It is a sign of a umon of 
hearts between Hindus and Muslims, of compassion towards the 
poor. We should never think of burning down Government build¬ 
ings or of engaging in violence when leaders are arrested. If they 
want to arrest me at this meeting, there should be such an atmo¬ 
sphere that even a peon can fearlessly take me away in the presence 
of you all. At that time, no one should shed tears; rather, there 
should be a brighter glow on the faces of all and everyone should 
thinlc that now swaraj has been won. 
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When I am arrested, everyone should discard all his garments 
of foreign cloth. Women should leave here as many of their 
garments as they can consistently with their modesty and discard 
others when they reach home. Just as, after their periods, women 
bathe in order to cleanse themselves, so polluted by foreign doth, 
they should take a bath and resolve not to wear it in future. 

Staying in Gujarat, I go from place to place and address my 
appeals to people. My own desire is, if there is any taluka where 
Swadeshi is being completely followed and where men and women 
are ready to go to jail or even to mount the gallows, to go and 
work from there. The conditions on which I may be invited have 
already been given in Mavajivan, but I recount them here again : 

1. Complete swadeshi should be followed. 

2. Contempt for Dheds and Bhangis should be shed and they 
should be looked upon as our blood-brothers. 

3. Hindus and Muslims should regard one another as blood- 
brothers. 

4. Everyone should realize that there is no other means as 
effective as peace for winning swaraj. 

If we are able to do something, it is because we have learnt 
to remain peaceful and acquired courage. It is because we did 
not lose our heads when the Ali Brothers were arrested that the 
latter could play with the court as they liked. Had we lost our 
senses, they could not have done this. If, now, the Government 
says that it will not tolerate their conduct, the Ali Brothers will 
ask the Government to quit. The court has seen this fearlessness 
of the Brothers and, therefore, it says nothing. If we lose our 
heads, the Government will lose its. 

There are three essential conditions for winning swaraj: 

1. We should preserve peace and see that others too do so, 

2. We should relieve the sufferings of the poor. 

3. As Hindu-Muslim unity is stiU a tender plant, it should 
be nursed carefully. 

How can Hindus and Muslims afford to be angry with one 
another ? I get many letters about Malabar. One of the corres¬ 
pondents says that “there is no union of hearts between Hindus 
and Muslims”. I am convinced that this reflects only the writer’s 
belief. The hearts of both Hindus and Muslims are soft. Muslims 
should not believe that they and the Hindus are the only parties 
concerned. There is also a third, God, between them. Why should 
not the Hindus, too, believe that the Muslims will not kill those 
who love God? Only if they are complete hypocrites will they 
HU such persons. At presfflit, however, neither the Hindus nor 
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the Muslims give up hypocrisy, and yet both talk about win¬ 
ning swaraj, of saving the Khilafat and protecting the cow. If the 
Hindus wish to protect the cow, they should leave the matter to 
the goodwill of the Muslims. Then God will certainly come and 
reside in the hearts of Muslims and protect the cow. Islam does 
not forbid killing of cows, but it is the Muslims’ duty to refrain 
from doing anything that may hurt their neighbours’ sentiments. 
The Hindus and the Muslims will not be able to win swaraj with 
timid hearts; they will be able to do so only if they are clean 
in their heart, and then they will also be able to save the Khilafat 
and protect the cow. 

Even if only one taluka of Gujarat shows such heroism, it will 
win swaraj for itself and secure it for others. Let the bonfire that 
we are lighting today generate such strength in us that we do not 
rest till we have reached our goal. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivan, 6-11-1921 


157. HOW STROJTG? 

How strong the municipalities of Ahmedabad, Nadiad and 
Surat are should be known in a few days. All the three have 
rejected Government control over their education departments 
and have been growing from strength to strength till this day. It 
is said that now the Government has decided to test them. Its 
note is in the nature of a threat [to the municipalities] and incite¬ 
ment to ratepayers. It says that those who supported the resolu¬ 
tion to free education [from Government control] have rendered 
themselves liable to prosecution by any ratepayer. We know 
the motive behind this suggestion. The Government’s second step 
now is likely to be to get some ratepayer to sue one of the coun¬ 
cillors. I trust that the Government will find no ratepayer to 
sue a councillor who has acted out of a sense of duty and I also 
tmst that, if any such ratepayer comes forward, the councillor will 
remain fearless. If we do not develop the strength to brave such 
risks, how can we claim to be fit for swaraj ? 

Another thing the Government can do is to suspend the 
municipalities and to carry on the administration of the cities itself 
by appointing committees. This is the utmost it can do. If it 
does that, I see in the situation the possibility of our winning swaraj. 
If the_ Government acts in this manner and if we are ready, we 
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shall get the battle we wanted; how can a battle coming thus 
unexpectedly fail to please a warrior? 

As a drowning man clutches at a straw, the Government catches 
hold of whatever comes to hand and sinks the deeper. Are we 
ready ? 

If the residents of the three cities are ready, the Government is 
bound to beat a retreat. It will certainly be ridiculous of the 
Government to get someone to file a suit. The second step is to 
supersede the municipalities. It is a step which should be welcom¬ 
ed. So long as the municipalities are not superseded, power will 
remain in the hands of the councillors themselves. When they 
are superseded, power will certainly not pass into the Government's 
hands but it will be in the hands of the people. This is the 
meaning of civic power. The power which the councillors have 
has been givefi to them by the citizens, not by the Government. 

As long as the citizens had not awakened, they counted for 
little with the officials and the councillors. They could make the 
former dance as they pleased. Now times have changed. The 
citizens have ceased to be puppets, they have become, or should 
become, actors in a drama. The Government, therefore, will not 
have a picnic after suspending the municipalities. 

Do the citizens have this degree of awakening among them? 
Are the councillors really and in truth the voice of the citizens? 
This will be known now. The councillors should explain the 
Government note fully to the citizens and make them understand 
their duty. Only three things are to be pointed out : 

1. If the Government starts its own schools, we should not 
send our children to them. 

2. If the Government, having suspended the municipalities, 
wishes to take civil administration into its own hands, the citizens 
should not pay rates. Let the Government get money from outside 
and clean the latrines. 

3. If the Government takes over control, we should take the 
civic administration in our hands. 

Ours is a fight with truth as a weapon, so that neither will 
the Government succeed if it resorts to fraud nor we if we are 
guilty of hypocrisy. If the citizens have really acquired consciousness, 
no one can deprive them of it. If they have not, the councillors 
cannot create it. If, therefore, we explain to the people every 
step of the Government and consult them in our march forward, 
we shall discover, and also show to the Government, that it has 
no strength at all. The Government’s strength lies in our weakness. 
Jf we acquire strength, we ourselves shall be the government; and 
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our acquiring strength means the mental, emotional, social and 
political education of the two and a half lakh people of Ahmedabad, 
the thirty-five thousand people of Nadiad and the one lakh people 
of Surat. They should know with their minds whom to trust 
and, through their hearts, that happiness can only follow suffering; 
should know with their minds and their hearts that, just as our 
dealings in the family should be pure, so also must our social con¬ 
duct be pure; this means that, as our homes should be clean, so 
our streets and our towns should be clean; as the home should be 
free from strife, so should society be free from it and, as we would 
be ready to lay down our lives for the family, so should we be 
ready to lay it down for society; they should know, as following 
from all this, that, if the relationship between the king and his 
subjects becomes vitiated, that is, becomes a relationship between 
the privileged and the unprivileged, between the employer and the 
employee, or between master and slave, we should have no more to 
do with that king, with that system of government. From this, we 
can deduce rules to guide our conduct in all matters, 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 30-10-1921 


158. UNDERSTANDING AS DISTINCT FROM LITERACY 

My plight is beyond description. A Garasia^ friend of the 
Gohel class wrote a letter to me on 12th April, which I have 
kept aside all these days. It was not written for publication, but 
discusses suggestions for action by me. It has been travelling all 
along with me. Every week I take it up and put it away hoping 
to deal with it later on. The letter is written in a beautiful and 
legible handwriting, but is rather long. Anyone who writes a letter 
of nine pages to me can hardly expect me to read and think over it. 
It is because I liked the opening sentences that I preserved the 
letter, and I have now been able to read the whole of it. 

I should like this gentleman and others who may write to me 
to understand my position. They should bear in mind that, as 
a rule, one who expresses all his ideas in a clear hand on a single 
page will receive an early reply. If the best of ideas have been 
expressed in a single sentence; why cannot we state in one sentence 
what we want? As we go ahead with our work, we shall realize 


1 Name of a community in Gujarat and Saurashtra 
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that we can carry on public work with the fewest words. I have 
nowhere conae across such compressed language as the "'military’* 
language of the British. I have seen orders being given in a 
single word. Even words are abbreviated. There are strong 
reasons for this. Where action is required, the maze of words is 
cut down to a minimum. It would be almost a crime to speak 
of a commanding officer. He is referred to in correspondence 
merely as C.O. 

In other words, where there is understanding, letters, i.e., 
knowledge of the letters is not very necessary. Would he, who has 
truly understood what moksha^ means and realized the atman^ 
read the Vedas ? What would one whose stomach is full do with 
hasudi?^ Of what use is a book showing the way to the Hima¬ 
layas to one who has already seen them? It is for this reason 
that I had written with reference to Garasias^ Kathis^ and others that 
it was understanding more than literacy which they needed for 
improvement in their conditions. 

That prompted this same Garasia friend to write to me : "If 
you think that understanding is more important than literacy, you 
are the right person to awaken it in us. We are addicted to 
drink and opium and are given to idling away our time. Barring 
this, we suffer from no such caste-intrigues as trouble other com¬ 
munities. You want people to have greater strength for self-defence. 
Actually, we have this as part of our inheritance. If we realize 
what we are, we can once again become true servants of the country 
—^we aspire to be so. Tell us how we may become this.” This is 
the substance of the letter. 

My task has become simpler as I am replying to this question 
after six months because, during this period, I have written a great 
deal and, if this has been read with understanding, I need not add 
a single word. Moreover, if anyone reads all my writings at a 
stretch, I am sure he could make the following criticism. "This 
man has said the same thing day in and day out. He must 
have become the editor of Mavajivan for doing this.” , The criti¬ 
cism would be justified. I have burdened myself with Jsfavajivan, 
in order to go on repeating the same truth. 

I, who was bom in the land of the Mers and the Vaghers in 
Kathiawar, know their virtues and vices, and of Kathis too. If, apart 
from others, they alone become true to themselves, they could 

1 Liberation from phenomenal existence as the supreme end of life 

^ A preparation of boiled milk 

3 A community in Saurashtra 
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rouse Saurashtra and also do great service to the country as a 
whole. The legend goes that when Mulu Manek and Jodho 
Manek, after their arms had been smashed, used their feet to fire 
their guns and went on fighting, and all for a trifle, their courage 
knew no bounds. If, however, they are sung in songs even today, 
it is not because they could aim straight but because they had the 
strength to hold out against a big force and could carry death in 
their pockets, so to say. There was only one battle of Thermo¬ 
pylae in Greece, but I fancy that in Barda^ there have been many 
such battles. 

I expect only one thing of the Kathi Rajputs. Your forefathers 
died fighting for their garas^. If you wish to be worthy of your 
inheritance, then, for the sake of a garas like India, be true Ksha- 
triyas and get ready to lay down your own lives, giving up all 
thought of killing others. Killing is not the dharma .of the 
Kshatriya. The ELshatiiya who kills anyone weaker than himself 
is not a Kshatriya but a murderer; one who stands up against a 
strong man in order to protect the weak and kills him is forgiven 
his violent action; but the true Kshatriya is he who, not killing even 
a strong man, dies defending the weak. His dharma is to die, and 
not to run away. It is not his dharma to inspire fear of death in 
others; it is to be rid of this fear himself. This explains why he 
is ready to defend others. One who would do this needs to shed 
the fear of death more than he needs to learn wrestling. What 
should an rmarmed Kathi youth do against a giant who is armed 
from head to foot and protected by armour? Will he let a poor 
girl fall into the latter’s hands or wiU he lay down his life before 
the giant, trusting the girl to God’s protection, and thus teach her 
too a lesson in rmarmed courage? Why did Sita rest her eyes on 
two boys in saffron robes, ignoring other giant-like men ? She had 
felt Rama’s soul-force. That innocent girl was imaware as yet that 
he had the strength to lift Shiva’s bow. 

But who can give the kind of protection which Rama could? 
One who is a hrahmachari, who has conquered sleep and eats little, 
one who is free from vices and is truthful, one who speaks little, 
who suffers because he thinks of others’ sufferings and refuses to keep 
with himself anything beyond his immediate needs since he would 
not have what is denied to others. Some persons will have to have 
hearts as large as the sea for such compassion. I admit that Raj¬ 
puts, if they decide, can be ready for this earlier than others. 


1 In Saurashtra 

2 Share in State lands as Inheritance 
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Today, however, there is in the country only one class of people, 
a new one, —that of slaves. 

As long as India is in bondage, a true Kshatriya can neither 
sleep nor rest in peace nor enjoy wearing good clothes. Anyone 
who wants to be such a Kshatriya can become one. People of aU 
the four castes and all religions should become Kshatriya enough to 
protect themselves, Kshatriyas take upon themselves the sufferings 
of others and also protect them. All of us cannot become Kshatri¬ 
yas; some will remain weak. This movement of ours is for drawing 
up a census of Kshatriyas. The day for presenting our accounts 
is at hand. But one who cannot use the spinning-wheel cannot 
become a Kshatriya capable of freeing India in this age. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 30-10-1921 


159. MT mTES 
Message to the ‘‘Dheds” 

A leaflet in Gujarati under this heading has been distributed 
by the Government among our Dhed brothers. The leaflet says that 
a rumour is current to the effect that the houses of those Dheds 
who do not join non-co-operation will be burnt down and that 
the Government will not protect them. The message states that 
these rumours are false, and that ‘'measures are being taken for the 
progress of all sections of the people, without any distinctions’’. 

If anyone has threatened our Dhed brothers or burnt the house 
of any of them, then he cannot be called a non-co-operator, or a 
Hindu or even an Indian. I simply cannot believe that such a 
threat has been held out by anyone. If it has been held out, 
however, what protection can the Government oflfer the Dhed 
brothers ? What protection has it given in the past ? How has the 
Government been able to protect Dheds when rude Hindus abuse 
them in trains? What protection does it give to those who, on 
their identity being discovered in offices, are harassed by the ofhcers 
themselves, and to those who are without wells, houses and schools ? 
I should indeed like to know what the Government has done to 
improve their condition. 

Yes, the Government has certainly done one thing. There is 
no doubt that it has got much forced work out of them, ^taught 
some of them to eat beef and encouraged them in their vices. 
Their moral condition has not been improved one bit. Perny- 
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ssion has, of course, now been given for a meeting of theirs to be 
held in the Town Hall. The meeting is for honouring the Prince. 
This serves the Government’s own interest. So far as I know, 
this is the first time that a meeting of Antyajas is to take place in 
the Town Hall in Bombay. This is notliing but flattery or bribing. 
Moreover, the Government will readily welcome anyone who may 
want to join in honouring the Prince. By acting thus, it is insult¬ 
ing the innocent Prince of Wales and using him to serve its own 
interest. If the poor man knew how he is to be honoured, it is 
doubtful whether he would come to India at this time; if, never¬ 
theless, he did come, it would speak no end for the British people’s 
sense of discipline. At the call of duty, both the King and his 
subjects would be ready to make any sacrifices. If the sacrifice 
was not for base self-interest those who made them would be fit 
for moksha. 

But my purpose is more to point out to the Hindus their duty 
than to dwell on the shortcomings of the Government or of the 
British. It is because the Hindus have not understood their dharma 
that we see attempts being made to lure our Dhed brothers with 
inducements. I visualize endless occasions of quarrelling in these at¬ 
tempts to drag them to opposite sides. Hence these two develop¬ 
ments, the Government’s message and the Town Hall meeting, 
hold a lesson both for the Antyajas and the others. The former 
should not allow themselves to be deceived by the message or the 
meeting in the Town Hall. Let them fight the Hindus in a 
civilized way for what they consider their rights, respect the rules 
of Hindu society, give up eating meat, etc., especially beef, clean 
themselves physically after doing sanitary work, give up dissolute¬ 
ness and so clean their hearts as well. Other Hindus should show 
regard for the Antyajas^ admit them in Congress committees, 
understand their hardships, defend them if they are molested by 
anyone, look upon them as their own brothers and get rid of 
the notion that contact with them is sinful. 

However, a thoughtful and considerate Hindu told me in the 
course of a conversation that, according to the Hindu religion, 
touch, even the vibrations emanating iromprana^^ have an effect on 
the other person and it is, therefore, considered advisable that one 
should stay away from such people. He added : ‘Tt is because 
the Hindus knew about such intangible effects and guarded them¬ 
selves against them that they have survived for thousands of years 
and have been able to compose wonderful Shastras,” 

1 Life-force 
XXI^4 
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Stated thus, the idea is true. Contact with dirt—assodation 
with the wicked—defiles us while the company of the good cleanses 
us. But all this is not said in the Shastras to foster contempt or 
teach exdusiveness. It is said to persuade people to live in 
solitude and exercise self-control, and refers not to contact with 
Antyajas but to contact with all human beings. We have to purify 
ourselves inwardly and we can do this better by serving our 
Antyaja brothers and improving their lot. We put our hands even 
into gutters in order to dean them, and are none the worse for 
contact with their contents. If, moreover, we always think of 
others’ evils and keep away from everyone, we should become 
utter hypocrites because, when we dwell on others’ evils, we regard 
ourselves as so perfect that we think we have nothing to set right. 
In other words, we become the lowest of the low. The Dheds and 
the Bhangis are within ourselves. We need to rid ourselves of them, 
take a bath on coming into contact with them. Many of the Dheds 
and Bhangis outside of us, though engaged in sanitary work, are so 
simple, so good and upright that they deserve reverence. The 
Dheds and Bhangis have no monopoly of vice nor have the other 
communities of virtue. We should, therefore, take care lest, failing 
to understand the meaning of certain statements in the Hindu Shas¬ 
tras and some of their ideas, we stick to their letter and fall. 

Swadeshi and “Brahmacharya” 

A fidend writes to say that while swadeshi is gathering momen¬ 
tum in the country, there is no advance in regard to brahmacharya. 
How will swaraj be achieved so long as men and women do not 
hold their minds under control? This seems a fine idea, but there 
is no necessary relation between the two things. Swadeshi and 
brahmacharya are two distinct matters. Khadi is sacred as com¬ 
pared to foreign cloth. The wheat from Charotar is sacred as 
compared to American wheat. But just as one who eats wheat 
from Charotar may yet be wicked and sensual, so may also be a 
person who wears khadi. Therefore, by attributing greater san¬ 
ctity to khadi or swadeshi we shall only be harming ourselves. It 
would not be possible to propagate swadeshi at all if khadi dress 
came to be regarded as the means to perfection. The good and 
the wicked, the healthy and the sick, the righteous and the sinful- 
all should purify themselves at least to the extent of adopting khadi. 
There is patriotism in it, and it comprehends the duty of com¬ 
passion and fiiendship towards one’s countrymen and one’s neigh¬ 
bours. Hence I regard wearing of khadi also as a form of self¬ 
purification. If crores of people achieve even this little measure of 
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self-purification, the sum total of the merit earned thereby would be 
so high that we would regain that birthright of ours which we 
have lost. At present, we are striving for government by ourselves, 
whether perfect or imperfect. For this, swadeshi is essential and 
sufficient. 

Only a few will observe brakmacharya, though we wish that all 
should. If everyone observed it, we would gain the kingdom both 
of this world and the other. It is part of our dharma to observe 
it but, by linking it up with swadeshi, we make the latter, which 
is easy to follow, as difficult as brahmacharya. 

Having thus seen and explained the difference between the two, 
I would certainly add that every worker whether man or woman, 
should observe brahmacharya till we have won swaraj. We, workers, 
are so few in number and, on reflection we shall find that we are 
so poor, too, that we have neither the time for begetting children 
nor the means of bringing them up. Who would benefit by 
children being born to a diseased person? What an immoral 
thing it would be for a consumptive to beget children? If this is 
so, what are we to say about slaves? The great tragedy is that, 
while thinking of the gratification of our desires, we do not think 
at all about the offspring. We are such slaves to our desires that 
we have lost all good sense. The birth of children is the accidental 
result of our indulgence, and not the desired, worthy and sacred 
firmt of a man of self-control having done his duty as a householder 
to limited extent only. Very often it is an unwanted and painful 
fruit. 

I am certain that those dedicated persons at any rate who are 
engrossed in the service of the people cannot possibly desire sex- 
pleasure. How can they spare time for it, either? It is in the 
hope that there will be no such person that I am making my 
modest offering to this swaraj-yqjna. If the ultimate aim is merely 
to get power transferred to the people, I am sure I am not so 
childish as to spend myself in meaningless efforts to secure this toy. 
I indeed beheve that those who accept even this outward freedom 
as their goal for the present and work for it will realize that they 
will not achieve it till they become truthful, compassionate, brave 
and fearless, adopt simplicity in their lives and foUow swadeshi. 
While making this effort, some at least cannot escape laying their 
hands on the ratnachintamani^. I have joined this effort and am ever 
unperturbed because I know that it will raise the moral level of 
the nation, and I certainly wish, therefore, that volunteers, both 

1A fabulous jewel supposed to have the virtue of fulfilling a wish instantly 
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men and women, will take a pledge to observe Irahmacharya till we 
have won swaraj. They should not cheat themselves when taking 
it, should not take it at my asking. They will be able to keep the 
pledge and it will bear fruit only if it is taken with understanding 
and determination . . . ■ 

The Names Rama and Rahim 

Writing to me, a Sikh gentleman says that swadeshi is all right, 
but I who believe in God, why do I not put the name of God 
before all else? Why do I not ask everyone to pray, repeating the 
name by which he knows God, Khuda, Ishwar or Rama, which¬ 
ever it may be? It is true that I do not do this. I am certain 
that one cannot attain heaven through mere repetition of words. 
One must be fit for such repetition. I believe that, so long as we 
wear foreign cloth, we are not fit to take the name Ishwar or 
Allah. A man who cuts another’s throat with Rama’s name on 
his lips profanes that name. Likewise, the Indian who, refusing 
to use the cloth woven by the hands of another Indian, gets his 
requirements from hundreds of miles away and so cuts the throat 
of his brother, too is not fit to take the name of God. In this 
connection, I have already pointed out the importance of the 
spinning-wheel. Spinning is such restful work that, as we make 
the hand one with the yam, we can attune our hearts to God. 
Devotion to God, like brahmacharya, cannot be linked with swa¬ 
deshi. Even a person whose lips do not utter God’s name would, 
if he follows swadeshi, gain to that extent. Even an atheist 
following swadeshi would benefit himself and the country thereby. 
One who has God ever in his mind and heart will of course do 
much good to himself and the country. Swadeshi is the power 
which takes us towards God, as it raises us higher. I have written 
aU this about the suggestion of this friend in order to make it 
- dear that, if we do not worship God, we cannot look upon our 
straggle as a holy one. We who are fighting to defend our dharma 
should certainly not forsake God’s name, should ever keep repeat¬ 
ing it in the depth of our hearts. We should repeat it with each 
heart-beat, that is, unceasingly. Swadeshi helps us to do this, 
but the two ideas do not mean the same thing. While swadeshi 
is the dharma attaching to the body, chanting the name of God is 
a property of the atman. 

“People’s Fair” 

“People’s Fair” means a fair for the people. Two Parsi sisters 
write to me to say that a people’s fair is to be hdd at the time 
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of the Prince of Wales’s visit and some persons believe that people 
could attend it. They say that they can understand the idea of not 
joining in honouring the Prince, but why should one not attend 
fairs, fireworks, etc., of which the municipality will bear the cost? 
This argument is not correct for, if expenditure is the only thing 
to be taken into consideration, the Prince will be honoured at our 
cost. The money which the Government spends is ours. Our 
argument is that we should not attend a function in arranging which 
we have had no voice, even if the expenses are met with our money. 
If a robber held a feast at our expense, would we attend it ? Even 
so, I can see no difference between a party for honouring the Prince 
and a function for celebrating his visit. If we should keep away 
fi:om one, we should keep away from both. 

Intelligence and the Spinning-wheel 

I have been receiving numerous criticisms on a statement made 
by the Poet in his article*. It is to tlie effect that the spinning- 
wheel will curb the mind of the man who plies it. I do not wish 
to publish the criticisms since the Poet’s statement is merely an 
inference. Millions of spinning-wheels are in use in the country 
today. I know that among the people who ply the wheel are 
lawyers, doctors and philosophers from all provinces. Suffice it to 
say that the evidence of their experience is against the Poet’s 
inference. I have questioned hundreds of students and they have 
not found the spinning-wheel to be an enemy of intelligence. The 
experience of doctors and lawj'ers is similar. A well-known novelist 
of Bengal once came to see me merely to tell me his experience. 
He said that he plied the spinning-wheel regularly and that, in 
consequence, his art had improved. I do not wish to read too 
much into all this. I only wish to show that the intelligence 
of the intelligent is sharpened by body labour of any kind and, 
if the work is bencfidal to the people, it becomes sanctified. 
Spinning, being clean, light and pleasant work is the best form of 
such body labour and is, in the present plight of the country, the 
wish-fulfilling tree of heaven for us. 

“Appeal to Ismaili Firka Jamat” 

Writing under this heading, Mr. Fidahussain Daudbhai Poona- 
wala says that all Muslims, Khojas, Bohras and oAers owe it as 
duty to give the fullest co-operation in swadeshi; if they do not, 

1 “The Gall of Truth” by Rabindranath Tagore in the October issue of 
The Modem Review, Calcutta 
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they will have to suffer in future. This is my belief too. Those 
who do not adopt swadeshi fully will certainly be left behind. 
The appeal is a long one. I have only mentioned the central idea. 
I have not considered it necessary to publish the whole of it as 
the other arguments advanced in it are well-known. 

[From Gujarati] 

Nasajivan, 30-10-1921 


160. LETTER TO MIAN MOHAMMED HAJI 
JAN MOHAMMED CHOTANI 


October 31, 1921 

DEAR CHOTANI MIAN, 

I thank you for your letter offering one lakh spinning-wheels. 
I am sure that the fact of your very liberal donation will strike 
the imagination of India and particularly the Mussulmans. In 
forwarding your letter to the Bombay Provincial Congress Com¬ 
mittee I shall ask the Secretaries to bear in mind your desire that 
the members of the Maiman Community should receive preference. 
I do not know whether you have fixed any particular sum in your 
own mind that you wish to devote for the purpose, for experience 
teaches me that a cheap spinning-wheel in time becomes an expen¬ 
sive wheel. A good wheel, substantial and heavy, wdll not cost 
less than six rupees. If, therefore, you do not want to make so 
large a donation I would suggest your reducing the number of 
charkhas. And I would also suggest you not using the whole of 
the amount you may wish to devote so much for spinnmg as for 
paying a somewhat higher rate to the poor women for the yam 
that they might spin and .for engaging a special staff for doing 
the work. This wiU enable you to use your donation practically 
under your supervision and in the most economical manner as is 
being done in Kathiawar. Of course, I venture to send you these 
observations for your guidance. The merit of your act is in no 
way affected by them. 

Tours sincerely, 

M. K, Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 7649 



161. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 

New Year’s Day,^ Silence Day [Octoher 31, 1921] 

BHAISHRI MAHADEV, 

New Year’s Day and Silence Day—this is a happy coincidence 
for me. My vow of spinning begins from today—to spin half an 
hour every day before the second meal, and forgo the meal incase 
I fail to do so.^ This is not a very great thing, but, thanks to the 
vow, my spinning will now be somewhat regular. The vow is not 
binding when I am in a train. 

I have received your letter of Diwali greetings and the bhajans. 
Why did you write these? Your duty was to leave your [sick-] 
bed early. How can you wake up Durga, or for the matter of that 
anybody else, for this work? I received your telegrams too. One 
of them has the phrase “Emblezon University” which none of us 
here could understand. Vijayaraghavachari is not a cunning man, 
nor is he a riski. He may have dropped “not” through oversight; 
but why did he not correct himself in reply to my strong wire 
to him? 

My blessings to you both—may you enjoy health of body, 
mind and heart during the new year. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 

From a photostat of the Gujarati : S.N. 11423 


162. CABLE TO PARSI RUSTOMJI 

November 1, 1921 

Parsi Rustomji^ 

Durban 

POWER POSTED TRUST REQUIRES MODIPIGATION, AUTHORIZE 
USE FORTY THOUSAND WEAVING SCHOOL AND SEND MORE. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 7725 

1 The first day of the month of Kartika according to the Vikram era 

2 Indian merchant of Natal; took prominent part in Gandhiji’s satyagraha 
campaigns in South Africa 



163. LETTER TO MATHURADAS TRIKUMJI 

November 1, 1921 

It is dawn. Your letter is lying before me. Why should you 
apologize for what you wrote? 

There may be an element of egoism in my article or conduct 
without my being aware of it. Tlie word klesha [anguish] here 
should be interpreted in a different way, though I cannot say how. 
I feel pain when I see others suffer. It is the nature of compassion 
that whenever one is unable to relieve the suffering of others one 
suffers unbearably. Logic will not avail when one is describing 
the condition of one’s mind. I have given a graphic description of 
my feelings. It may be that these feelings were not quite pure. 
However, my state of mind at the time of writing the article* had 
also in it a yearning for moksha —^my aspiration for moksha was by 
no means weak then—^but the fact is that I am no more than 
an aspirant after moksha. But I am not yet fit for moksha in this 
life. My tapascharya is not intense enough. I can control my 
passions no doubt, but I have not yet become completely free from 
them. I can control the palate, but the tongue has not yet ceased 
relishing good food. He who can restrain the senses is a man 
of self-control; but the man whose senses have become, through 
constant practice, incapable of enjoying their objects has trans¬ 
cended selfcontrol, has in fact attained moksha. I would not be 
tempted to give up my striving after moksha even for the sake of 
swaraj, but that does not mean that I have attained moksha. You 
will, therefore, notice many defects in my language. For me, even 
the effort for attaining swaraj is a part of the effort for moksha. 
Writing this '[letter] to you is also a part of the same effort. If I 
find it a hindrance in the path of moksha, my pen would drop down 
this very moment, such is my yearning for moksha. Nevertheless, 
the mind is like a drunken monkey; mere effort is not enough for 
controlling it. Our [past] actions also must be coming in our 
way, 

In my article “Optimism” I have suggested a rule of con¬ 
duct, viz, that we should cease to have any dealings with a 
person who breaks a promise. This is the sign of a detached person. 
If even next year I find that the atmosphere in India is imfavour* 


* F«& “Optimism”, 23-10-1921. 
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able and still we go on harping the same tune, it would be an 
outrage. In that case, I must first acquire the necessary fitness. 
This is why silence has been considered the best speech. What¬ 
ever I may do will be, I am sure, quite natural to me, for I will 
say and act upon nothing but what I believe to be the truth. 

But ‘‘'Enjoy what you get today, who ever has seen tomorrow?’’ 
has been accepted as their motto alike by libertines and the self- 
controlled. 

May the new year bring happiness to you. 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapmi Prasadi, pp. 38-9 


164. LETTER TO VALJI DESAI 


On the Train, 
Wednesday [Xovember 2, 1921]^ 

Please ask the Press to send the proofs of Toung India for this 
time only at the address of the Rajasthan Seva Sang, Ajmer. They 
should be posted on Wednesday evening or early morning on 
Thursday so that they may reach Ajmer by the morning mail. 

Vandemataram from 
Mohandas 


Bhaishri Valji Desai 
TOum INDIA 
Ahmedabad 

From a photostat of the Gujarati : G.W. 6040. Courtes>": Valjibhai 
Govindji Desai 


165. KOTES 
Hunger Strike 

I cannot sufficiently warn non-co-operation prisoners against 
the danger of hastily embarking upon hunger strikes in their prisons. 
It cannot be justified as a means for removing irksome jail restric¬ 
tions. For a jail is nothing if it does not impose upon us restric¬ 
tions which we will not submit to in ordinary life. A* hunger strike 

1 The letter bears the postmark : Ajmer, November 3, 1921”. It was 
written while Gandhiji was on his way to Delhi. He returned to Ajmer on 
Wednesday, November 11, 1921. 
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would be justified when inhumanity is practised, or food issued 
which offends one’s religious sense or which is unfit for human 
consumption. It should be rejected when it is offered in an 
insulting maimer. In other words it should be rejected when ac¬ 
ceptance would prove us to be slaves of hunger. 

At Last 

Mr. Sengupta the leader of Chittagong and the soul of the 
Assam-Bengal Railway strike movement has at last got his imprison¬ 
ment with eighteen others. It is not a long spell. He and his com¬ 
panions have got only three months’ rigorous imprisonment. Mrs. 
Sengupta writing about her husband says he was quite happy over the 
prospect of being sentenced. I was told whilst in Chittagong that its 
citizens had nearly attained swaraj. “Nearly” is an elusive word. 
It may be next to completion or it may be farthest away from it, 
and yet “nearly” may be used for either state. But if the people of 
Chittagong want to attain swaraj completely, they must spin and 
weave all their cloth in their own homes and offer no tempta¬ 
tion to dealers in foreign cloth. Its courts must be deserted and 
the Government schools must be empty. In that case the citizens 
may not even need civil disobedience. But they may not have 
that measure of strength or unanimity. Still if the majority desire 
swaraj, it cannot be stopped by the minority. The majority however 
in order to establish its authority must go through the fire of suff¬ 
ering, by means of civil disobedience. 

Why Suffer? 

Let there be no mistake about the meaning of these imprison¬ 
ments. They are not courted with the object of embarrassing the 
Government, though as a matter of fact they do. They are courted 
for the sake of discipline and suffering. They are courted because 
we consider it to be wrong to be free under a Government we hold 
to be wholly bad. No stone should be left unturned by us to 
make the Government realize that we are in no way amenable 
to its control. And no government has yet tolerated such open 
defiance however respectfiil it may be. It might safely therefore be 
said that if we are yet outside the prison walls, the cause lies as 
much with us as with the Government. We are moving cautiously 
in our corporate capacity. We are still voluntarily obeying many 
of its laws. There was, for instance, nothing to prevent me from 
disregarding the Madras Government’s order and courting arrest,' 


' Vide “Notes”, 29-9-1921, under the sub-title “AflSicted Madras”. 
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but I avoided it. There is nothing to prevent me save my prudence 
or weakness from going without permission into the barracks and 
being arrested for trespass, I certainly believe the barracks to be 
the nation’s property and not that of a Government which I no 
longer recognize as representative of the people. Thus there is an 
apparent inconsistency between the statement on the one hand 
that it is painful to remain outside the prison walls under a bad 
Government and this deliberate avoidance on the other hand of 
arrest upon grounds which are not strictly moral but largely expe¬ 
dient. We thus avoid imprisonment, because first, sve tliink that 
the nation is not ready for complete civil revolt, secondly, we think 
that the atmosphere of voluntary obedience eind non-violence has 
not been firmly established, and thirdly, we have not done any 
constructive corporate work to inspire self-confidence. We there¬ 
fore refirain from ofifeiing civil disobedience amounting to peace¬ 
ful rebellion, but court imprisonment merely in the ordinary pur¬ 
suit of our progranune and in defence of complete freedom of opi¬ 
nion and action short of revolt. 

Thus it is clear that our remaining outside the jails of a bad 
Government has to be justified upon very exceptional grounds, and 
that our swaraj is attained when we are in jail or when we have 
bent the Government to our will. Whether therefore the Govern¬ 
ment feel embarrassed or happy over our incarceration, the only 
safe and honourable place for us is the prison. And if this posi¬ 
tion be accepted, it follows that when imprisonment comes to us 
in the ordinary discharge of our duty, we must feel happy because 
we feel stronger, because we pay the price of due performance 
of duty. And if exhibition of real strength is the best propaganda, 
we must believe that every imprisonment strengthens the people 
and thus brings swaraj nearer. 

Something Striking 

But friends whisper into my ears, we must do something strik¬ 
ing when the Prince comes. Certainly not for the sake of im¬ 
pressing him, certainly not for the sake of demonstration. But I 
would use the occasion of his imposed visit for stimulating us into 
greater activity. That would constitute the most glorious im¬ 
pression upon the Prince and the world, because we would have 
made an impression upon ourselves. The shortest way to swaraj 
lies through self-impression, self-expression and self-reliance, 
both corporate and individual. I would certainly love the idea 
of filling the jails before the Prince arrives, but I see no way to it 
except after very vigorous swadeshi. There is great progress un- 
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doubtedly in that direction, but there is not revolutionary or 
lightning speed. Arithmetical progression will not answer, geo¬ 
metrical progression is absolutely necessary. It is not enough for 
us to be washed by the swadeshi spirit, we must be flooded with it. 
Then thousands of us involuntarily, as if by a common impulse 
will march forward to civil disobedience. Today we are ob¬ 
liged very rightly to measure every step for want of confidence. 
Indeed, I do not even feel sure that thousands of us are ready to 
sufier imprisonment, or that we have so far understood the 
message of non-violence as never to be ruffled or goaded into 
violence. 


Weeding Out 

The Government of Madras is fast weeding out all tall poppies. 
Mr. Yakub Hasan and Dr. Varadarajulu are the latest victims. 
Mr. Yakub Hasan is known to everybody as an indefatigable 
Khilafat worker and nationalist. He has already suffered imprison¬ 
ment for civil disobedience, he could not avoid if he was to prevent 
violence on the part of a Calicut mob. In a weak moment he al¬ 
lowed himself to be released before his time. He tendered a hand¬ 
some apology for a weakness which anybody in Mr. Yakub Hasan’s 
position might have been guilty of. The Government of Madras 
has given him an opportunity of showing the stuff of which he is 
made. Dr. Varadarajulu is not so well known outside the Madras 
Presidency, but he is locally known for his ability and industry, and 
respected for his self-effacing love of the country. He has been 
organizing a band of earnest workers and has been doing most 
effective swadeshi work. He has been now arrested for some 
speech or other of his like Mr. Yakub Hasan for his Tanjore 
speech. The fear of an outbreak of violence has now almost gone. 
People have realized, that their progress lies in remaining perfect¬ 
ly non-violent. Every such arrest leads to greater dinoinution of 
Government prestige and exposes it to contempt or ridicule. The 
ridicule and the contempt poured upon it by non-co-operators are 
not half as damaging as the ridicule and contempt invited by 
the Government itself by means of the arrests. 

A Rest Cure 

And prisons have lost their terror for the people. Hardly a 
non-co-operator save in one or two cases has betrayed the slight¬ 
est hesitation to go to gaol. On the contrary the majority have 
regarded it as a rest cure. Given an atmosphere of non-violence, 
—^ prime necessity—disappearance of fear of jail and greater 
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acitivity by reason of imprisonments, and we have an ideal state 
for the establishment of swaraj. 

Proof of Health 

That imprisonments instead of producing demoralization act 
as an incentive to healthier national growth is c\Tdenced by two 
letters received from accurate observers. A friend writes from 
Barisal: 

East Bengal is indebted to Pir Badshah Mian’s arrest for the Hindu- 
Muslim unity which is now quite firm and the boycott of foreign cloth 
which is now complete among the masses. 

Equally emphatic is the testimony from Andhradesha. The Andhra 
letter says: 

The real swadeshi spirit has not yet seized the hearts of the people 
though there is ample evidence of growing conviction in favour of the 
movement. In many places the required khadi is not available. The 
weavers are not yet quite willing to weave the swadeshi yam, and for those 
that are willing there is not adequate supply of yam. . . . One thing that 
seems to accelerate the progress is the policy of repression adopted by 
the Government. Many a sleepy hollow has been roused to activity by 
the arrest and imprisonment of someone or other of the Congress workers, 
and if these arrests and imprisonments are made on a large scale, there 
will undoubtedly be speedier progress in all directions. As we go on, we 
find apprehension of violence growing less and less. 

Everyone who writes to me from Karachi testifies to the grow¬ 
ing strength of the people side by side with their growing disci¬ 
pline and self-restraint and a growing adoption of swadeshi. And 
all this, because the distinguished prisoners are being tried in 
Karachi. This trial is an object-lesson to the Government and the 
people in non-\iolence coupled with courage bordering on defiance. 
“We have no respect for your courts” was for the first time heard 
at Karachi in a British-Indian court of law. What is more, the 
judge is powerless to deal with this open contempt of court. Why? 
Because the big bulky brusque Shaukat Ali who uttered the senti¬ 
ment had no feeling against Kennedy the man. He showed real 
fellow-feeling for the man in the judge by letting him know that 
he loathed the system which he was blindly encouraging. 

The Logical Result 

The logical result of all this reasoning is that we must quickly 
organize ourselves for courting arrests wholesale, and that not rude¬ 
ly, roughly or blusteringly, certainly never violently, but peace- 
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fully, qtlietly, courteously, humbly, prayerfully and courageously. 
By the end of December every worker must find himself in jail 
unless he is specially required in the interest of the struggle not to 
make the attempt. Let it be remembered, that in civil disobedience 
we precipitate arrests and therefore may keep few outside the at¬ 
tempt. 


Reqtjisite Conditions 

Those only can take up civil disobedience, who believe in 
willing obedience even to irksome laws imposed by the state so long 
as they do not hurt their conscience or religion, and are prepared 
equally willingly to suffer the penalty of civil disobedience. Dis¬ 
obedience to be civil has to be absolutely non-violent, the under¬ 
lying principle being the winning over of the opponent by suffer¬ 
ing, i.e., love. 

For the purpose of the Khilafat, the Punjab or swaraj, civil 
resisters must implicitly believe in the necessity of Hindu-Muslim 
unity based not upon expediency but upon real affection. Civil 
resisters must believe in swadeshi and therefore use only hand-spim. 
Humanly speaking, if not even one out of the two himdred and fifty 
districts of India is thus ready, I consider the attainment of swa¬ 
raj during this year nearly impossible. If one district can be found 
where ninety per cent of the population have completely boycotted 
foreign cloth and are manufacturing all the cloth required by them 
by hand-spinning and hand-weaving, if the whole of the population 
of that cfistrict, whether Hindu, Mussulman, Parsi, Sikh, Chris¬ 
tian or Jewish, is living in perfect amity, if the whole of its Hindu 
population is purged of the sin of untouchability and if at least one 
in every ten of its inhabitants is capable of suffering imprisonment 
Or even moimting the gallows, and if while that district is civilly, 
peacefully and honourably resisting the Government, the rest of 
India remains non-violent and united and prosecutes the pro¬ 
gramme of swadeshi, I hold it to be perfectly possible to establish 
swaraj during this year. I shall hope, that there are several such 
districts ready. In any case the method now to adopt is for workers 
to concentrate on and develop their own districts without reference 
to the rest. They must not invite imprisonment till they are ready, 
nor must they avoid it if it comes to them unsought. They should 
make no speeches but simply finish the swadeshi programme in a 
business-like manner. Where workers find no response from their 
districts, they must not get disheartened but should simply become 
expert carders, spinners and weavers. Their out-turn will be their 
best and whole work whilst their neighbours are thinking what to do. 
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Divide and Rule 

A correspondent draws a moral from the arrest of Mr, Yakub 
Hasan in Madras, and imprisonments of Mr. Ansari in Delhi, of 
Pir Mujadid in Sindh and Pir Badshah Mian in Bengal, that the 
Governnient are trying to divide us, that they are bribing the 
Hindus into submission by leaving them mostly alone, and that 
by the time the Congress meets no Mussulman non-co-operator 
of note will be left free to attend and guide the Congress regarding 
its policy on questions affecting the Mussulmans. I hope that the 
correspondent’s prognostication is not true and that the Govern¬ 
ment will not commit any such fatal mistake. I think the Govern¬ 
ment has realized that it cannot divide Hindu and Mussulman non¬ 
co-operators. If it has arrested Pir Badshah Mian, it has arrest¬ 
ed Dr, Banerji, Nripen Babu and Babu Sengupta, If it has arrest¬ 
ed Mr. Yakub Hasan, it has also arrested Dr. Varadarajulu. But if 
the Government does imprison all the noted Mussulmans, it will 
still further solidify the two communities and give the Hindus a 
unique opportimity of fighting the battle of the Khilafat single- 
handed. And if the Hindus have any grit in them, they will be 
able to force the Government by peaceful and honourable means 
to imprison them also. 

A Welcome Donation 

The reader must have seen Chhotani Mian’s letter to me dona-* 
ting one lakh of charkhas. Chhotani Mian deserves the warmest 
congratulations for his generous help. I have ventured to show to 
him how he can utilize the sum he might have set apart for the 
purpose. It is not a simple matter to distribute one lakh of charkhas 
in a useful way. They can only be given to deserving persons. Ar¬ 
rangements must therefore be made to supply slivers and collect yam. 

Two Students 

Messrs Mahomed Hussain and Shafique Rahman Kidwai are 
students of the National Muslim University. They were posted 
in the Andhra District by Maulana Mahomed Ali. They were 
there doing great work in a most imassuming manner. They have 
already gone to jail whilst their chief is still on his trial. The 
circumstances in which they went to jail are graphically des¬ 
cribed in their letter written on their way to prison, which I give 
below in full: 

After seeing you off at Guntakal we went to Adoni where we received 
a wire form Mr. Harisarvottam Rao calling us to Cuddapah because three 
Congress workers had been arrested there. We went there on the eleventh 
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October and were working with some of our Gimtur friends. We held 
several meetings and formed Congress and Khilafat Committees. On the 
21st October in a monster meeting of over six thousand people, we distri¬ 
buted lYi^fatva and the audience reiterated the Karachi Resolution standing. 
We also procured 1400 signatures on the spot and collected two thousand 
and five hundred rupees for Angora. On the evening of the 24th all the 
workers were served with an order under Sec. 144, gagging us for two 
months. Yesterday, early in the morning, we were served with summons to 
appear before the court and furnish securities for good behaviour. Ac¬ 
cordingly we went to the court and had an informal talk with the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police (a European) for two hours, with the permission of the 
Collector. The case then began and we were charged under Sec. 108 for 
seditious speeches and xinder Sec. 124-A for seducing the soldiery by dis¬ 
tributing fatva and explaining it. After two prosecuting witnesses were 
examined, we gave our statement and the court adjoximed till four in the 
afternoon. Everyone was amazed to see that we were allowed to go to 
our place in the city without any sort of police custody. We returned 
to the court at four and the Magistrate asked us to furnish securities which 
we refused to do. The Magistrate then sentenced us to six months* simple 
imprisonment and said, “Gentlemen, it is a painful duty to sentence men 
of your stamp.’* He then shook hands with us. The Superintendent 
then embraced us and said, wish to work hand in hand with you for 
the good of the country.** Even then they did not take us in custody. 
We went to the mosque, said our prayers and walked to the station with 
the people of the town and there we foimd a sub-inspector and two con¬ 
stables waiting to take us to Central Jail, Vellore. This sort of behaviour 
was never expected from the police as they behaved with Mr. Ramamurti 
and others very roughly. We are glad that we have followed in the foot¬ 
steps of our loving and respected Principal Maulana Mahomed AH and 
congratulate ourselves that we are the first to be imprisoned for the so- 
called seducing the military by distributing the fatva and reiterating the 
Karachi Resolution. We have done our duty and request you to bless 
us with yOur prayers. We are cheerful at heart and pray to God to 
endow us with courage and strength to undergo all rigours and hardships. 
I do not know whom to congratulate most, the brave young 
men, the Magistrate and the police, or the Principal who has 
moulded the character of these young men. As for the Govern¬ 
ment which send such innocent men to prison, I can only say it is 
digging its own grave in a way no non-co-operator can. 

Ten Precious Reasons 

The Bihar Government Publicity Bureau has issued leaflets 
in Hindustani giving ten reasons why foreign cloth should not be 
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boycotted. The reader should know how the reforms are working 
and the public is being misled at its own expense. Here are the 
reasons: 

1. Cloth manufactured in India is not sufficient for our 
needs. 

2. People being used to wearing fine cloth for a long 
time find it heavy to wear garments made from Indian yam. 

3. Even Indian mills use foreign yam for the fine cloth 
they weave. 

4. If we give up foreign cloth, we shall be in the same 
plight we were in 1905, when owing to swadeshi agitation 
Inian mills sent up prices and drained our wealth. Thus 
mill-owners will fatten themselves on our ruin. 

5. So long as foreign cloth is imported, there is com¬ 
petition between Indian cloth and foreign cloth, and thus the 
mill-owners cannot raise prices very high. 

6. There are not enough mills and handlooms in India 
for the cloth reqtiired. 

7. Hand-spinning is not profitable because it yields no 
more than two annas per day. 

8. Handlooms produce very little; therefore much can¬ 
not be produced from them. 

9. By such boycott there will be great unrest and com¬ 
motion, and India’s progress will be greatly arrested. 

10. By the rise in the price of cloth the poor will suffer 
much and discontent will spread all over. 

I hope that Lord Sinha* knows nothing of these precious rea¬ 
sons, but he cannot escape responsibility. I admit that it is not 
humanly possible for any man to control the details of all the de¬ 
partments of a big province. But that is just the reason why no 
self-respecting person should serve this Government. The system 
is designed to drain India dry and perpetuate the foreign yoke 
in the interest of the foreign capitalist, chiefly the Lancashire 
manufacturer. But for this selfishness ru nn i n g through every de¬ 
partment, the circular I have translated will be an im^ssibility. 
The most natural thing that a national government will do will 
be to multiply handlooms and spinning-wheels, and flood the mar¬ 
ket with plenty of hand-spun. A national government will prevent 

1 Governor of Bihar and Orissa, 1920-21; first Indian member of Viceroy’s 
Executive Council 

XXI-25 
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the mill-owners from unduly raising prices, a national government 
would take advantage of the glorious upheaval to stabilize a great 
cottage industry. It did not strike the author of the precious 
reasons, that the millions do not even now wear fine cloth, that 
spinning is intended for leisure hours, that millions will not need 
to pay anything for spinning, that they will do it themselves and 
that therefore hand-spun will always be comparatively cheap for 
them as home-cooked food is cheaper than hotel-cooked. The 
moral of the Government leaflet for us should be to redouble 
our efforts in behalf of swadeshi and lose no time in ending a 
system which is like a canker eating into the very vitals of the 
nation. 


The “Kukis” 

A friend has sent me a Government communique on my refe¬ 
rence to the Kukis during my Assam tour. I am sorry, I did not see 
the note for many days after its publication. But even as it is, I 
am unable to withdraw anything I have written. My informants 
told me that true facts were hushed up. Who would have known 
anything of the diabolical acts of the Punjab Government during 
the martial law days but for the Congress inquiry? What did the 
public know of the cruelties practised by the military during the 
revolt of 1857 till Kaye and Malleson lifted the veil? Who 
knows the true facts of many an expedition undertaken to punish 
our neighbours from time to time ? I am in a position to say, that 
even now the public do not know much, if anything at all, of the 
fiendish cruelties practised in the Punjab during the dark recruit¬ 
ing days. I have evidence in my possession which was submit¬ 
ted to the Punjab Government but which I have withheld from 
the public because I was not able for want of time to follow up 
the details that came to light. I have seen enough of denials 
that carmot possibly be denied in an authentic manner. I have 
therefore deliberately preferred the evidence of the most respec¬ 
table men of Assam to the authoritative but interested state¬ 
ment on behalf of the Government. I am reluctantly obliged to 
adhere to the note on the Kukis contradicted by the local Gov¬ 
ernment. 

A Statesman correspondent paints the Kukis in the blackest 
colours. I do not know the tribesmen. I hold no brief for them. 
They may be worse than they are painted. But if I was an offi¬ 
cer in command of a punitive ejcpedition, I would not be guilty of 
the atrocities that were attributed to the expedition by my infor¬ 
mants. 
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For Employees 
A correspondent inquires: 

Would you advise the servants of railway companies, European firms and 
others who do not want their servants to subscribe to national funds or 
wear khadi, to resign in obedience to the Congress call? 

I should have thought that such a question could not require solu¬ 
tion at this almost the last stage in the struggle. The surprise to me 
is that any person can still remain in an oflSce where he cannot 
follow his religion or maintain self-respect. That hundreds of clerks 
find it impossible to leave their offices although they are prevented 
from wearing the life-giving khadi or subscribing openly to a 
national fund, shows the depth to which we have sunk. It did not 
require the stern lesson of non-co-operation to learn the elements 
of self-respect. And yet that is just what non-co-operation has 
been doing all these months. I commend to every employee the 
example of the brave Vizagapatam medical students who would 
not leave their khadi dress for the sake of being able to remain in 
their school.^ 


Chirala-Perala 

The brave people of these little places are still continuing their 
fight.2 Their leader Mr. Gopala Krishnayya is in jail. But they 
have not lost heart. They are still in their huts. A letter before 
me says: 

The people have remained firm. The fact that some of the most promi¬ 
nent leaders in the village have been but recently prosecuted for omission 
to pay the municipal taxes and have cheerfully gone to jail, has made 
them firmer in their resolve not to go back to the village. At the present 
moment both the villages are strong in their determination to stick to the 
position they have taken up in spite of all the losses, hardships and pri¬ 
vations which the evacuation has brought upon them. There are some 
poor people whose huts have fallen down and some more requiring new 
huts. 

It is such stuff from which swaraj can be evolved. There should 
be no demoralization when the leaders are gone, and there should 
be no surrender in the face of fire. 

Toung India^ 3-11-1921 


1 Vide ‘"Notes”, 17-11-1921, under the sub-title “Brave Students”; also 
“Notes”, 24-11-1921, under the sub-title “More about Medical Students”. 

2 Vide “Ghirala-Perala”, 25-8-1921. 



166 . ANOTHER GURKHA CHARGE 


It almost seems as if Bengal is to be the first in suffering and 
therefore the first in winning swaraj. The Chandpur outrage is still 
fresh in the memory. Now comes the news of an equally terrible 
outrage in Chittagong. Let Babu Prasannakumar Sen, Secretary 
of the District Congress Committee, tell the tale in his own words: 

I take this opportunity of giving you an account of the latest turn 
of events at Chittagong. Mr. Sengupta, President, and St. Mohim Chandra 
Das, Secretary, Chittagong District Congress Committee, and sixteen others 
were arrested on the 2nd July last for takmg part in a procession 
without licence contrary to a notice previously issued by the local autho¬ 
rities under Sec. 30 of the Police Act. Their trial came up on the 19th 
October. They were charged under Sec. 151 LP.C. and Sec. 32 of the 
Police Act. The accused did not offer any defence and were each sen¬ 
tenced to imdergo rigorous imprisonment for three months on the 20th of 
October. It was known in the town that the noble prisoners would be 
taken to the Central Jail at Alipur the same evening. People began to 
collect before the jail gate from 4 o’clock. Band parties, concert parties 
and sankirtan parties were also brought in. In the evening the whole 
town was illuminated and there was bomb firing and rocket flying. This 
the people did without any instructions from the Congress organization. 
Shortly after 8 p.m. the prisoners w^ere taken out of jail and placed 
in police carriages for being conveyed to the railway station. A proce¬ 
ssion with torch light, band parties, concert parties followed the car¬ 
riages in an extremely orderly manner. 

The procession having reached the approaches of the railway 
station, a posse of Gurkhas numbering about a himdred and armed with 
guns came out of ambush. Lights were put out by some person not 
yet known, and the Gurkhas suddenly and without any notice what¬ 
soever sprang upon innocent and peaceful persons with all the savagery 
they could command with cries of maro^ maro, lagao, lagao. ... It is 
reported that nearly a hundred persons got bleeding wounds in diffe¬ 
rent parts of their bodies, and about three hundred persons received 
aching blows. The District Magistrate, Mr. Strong, and Additional 
District Magistrate, Mr. Burrows, were present on the spot. One pronoi- 
nent Peace and Order Association man was seen taking part in the 
assault and crying at the top of his voice, maro^ maro, and after the 
assault was over, he was seen in company with the District Magistrate. 

^ After the assault outside the station premises, a European military oflScer, 
presumably commanding the Gurkhas, entered the platform. He made 
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a show of proceeding to the compartment reserved for prisoners, but 
made a sudden left wheel and began to push people who had been there 
with platform tickets. No warning was given, no request was made to 
move away from or clear the platform. . . . Both outside and inside 
the platform, serious loss of life would have occurred, had not people 
remained calm and non-violent under great provocation. . . . 

The local Congress Committee, the Chittagong Association and the 
local Khilafat Committee met at an extraordinary emergency meeting on 
the morning of the 21st instant and appointed an independent committee of 
enquiry. . . . Photographers have been engaged to take photographs of 
the wounded. We shall be thankful if you kindly advise us as to what 
steps should be taken to redress our grievances in this respect. 

Swadeshi propaganda is being pushed on with greater vigour than 
heretofore. . . • 

Up to now thirty persons have been convicted in connection with 
the Congress propaganda, and twenty-seven of them are still in jail. 
Prosecution is pending against six. 


The facts are set forth with such precision, that it is hard to 
suspect any exaggeration. And yet it is equally hard to credit the 
authorities with such utter callousness as is to be inferred from the 
description given by Prasanna Babu. Manifestly the crowd was in 
a holiday mood. Thank God, prisons have ceased to frighten us. 
The people therefore illuminated their houses, and went in a pro¬ 
cession to see the prisoners off. There could be no violent intent in 
this. But it was too much for the Ma^strate. He evidently thought 
that the deterrent effect of the punishment he had inflicted was 
being counteracted by these rejoicings and that in time he might 
have to turn the whole of Chittagong into a prison to accommodate 
the whole population. He therefore resorted to the Gurkha charge. 
It is difficult (assuming the truth of the report) in any other man¬ 
ner to account for the brutal action taken against totally innocent 
hoHday-makers. It is clear, too, that the members of the so- 
called Peace and Order Associations are playing into the hands oi 
the bureaucracy. These are no doubt trying arcumstanew. 
But we counted the cost when we entered upon the course. We 
must pay it. We must go through the fiery_ ordeal, an^rove our 
purity before we are admitted to the promised land. The leaders 
Ld the people of Chittagong deserve to be warmly congratu¬ 
lated upon their exemplary self-restraint and calmness ^der ar- 
cTimstances the most provoking. I can tender no other a vice 
than to say that they should pursue their even course m spte of 
greater dangers still. The only redress that is open to ^ 
timp to show greater courage and greater self-control, till at las 
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the tyrant falls exhausted under the weight of his own effort. The 
non-co-operators of Chittagong ought not to feel irritated against 
the members of Aman Sabhas or of the Government. They but 
act according to their natures. A non-co-operator’s nature is nei¬ 
ther to retaliate nor to bend. He must stand erect unmoved by the 
storm raging round him. If we may truthfully sing and pray, let 
us sing: 

So long Thy power has blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, o’er moor and fen. 

O’er crag and torrent, till the night is gone.^ 

Toung India^ 3-11-1921 


167. CO-OPERATION 

Probably very few workers have noticed that progress of hand¬ 
spinning means the greatest voluntary co-operation the world has 
ever seen. It means co-operation among millions of human 
beings scattered over a very wide area and working for their daily 
bread. No doubt agriculture has required much co-operative effort, 
but hand-spinning requires still greater and more honest co-ope¬ 
ration. Wheat grows more by nature’s honesty than by man’s. 
Manufacture of yarn in our cottages is dependent solely on 
human honesty. Hand-spinning is impossible without the willing 
and intelligent co-operation of millions of human beings. We have 
to arrive at a stage when the spinner like the grain-seller is assured 
of a steady market for his yam as well as the supply of cotton sli¬ 
vers if he or she does not know the process of carding. Is it any 
wonder if I claim that hand-spinning can drive away as if by 
magic the growing pauperism of the masses? An English friend 
sends me a newspaper cutting showing the progress of machinery 
in China. He has evidently imagined that in advocating hand¬ 
spinning I am propagating my ideas about machinery, I am do¬ 
ing nothing of the kind, I would favour the use of the most ela¬ 
borate machinery if thereby India’s pauperism and resulting idle¬ 
ness be avoided. I have suggested hand-spinning as the only ready 
means of driving away penury and making famine of work and 
wealth impossible. The spinning-wheel itself is a piece of valu¬ 
able machinery, and in my own humble way I have tried to secure 
improvements in it in keeping with the special conditions of India. 
The only question therefore that a lover of India and humanity 

1 From Cardinal Newmai^’^ ppeiu “Le%d Kindly Light” 
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has to address himself to is how best to devise practical means 
of alleviating India’s wretchedness and misery. No scheme of irri¬ 
gation or other agricultural improvement that human ingenuity 
can conceive can deal with the vastly scattered population of India 
or provide work for masses of mankind who are constantly thrown 
out of employment. Imagine a nation working only five hours per 
day on an average, and this not by choice but by force of circum¬ 
stances, and you have a realistic picture of India. 

If the reader would visualize the picture, he must dismiss from 
his mind the busy fuss of the city life or the grinding fatigue of the 
factory life or the slavery of the plantations. These are but drops 
in the ocean of Indian humanity. If he would visualize the picture 
of the Indian skeleton, he must think of the eighty per cent of the 
population which is working its own fields and which has practi¬ 
cally no occupation for at least four months in the year and which 
therefore lives on the borderland of starvation. This is the normal 
condition. The ever-recurring famines make a large addition to 
this enforced idleness. What is the work that these men and women 
can easily do in their own cottages so as to supplement their very 
slender resources ? Does anyone still doubt that it is only hand¬ 
spinning and nothing else? And I repeat that this can be made 
universal in a few months’ time, if only the workers will. Indeed 
it is on a fair way to becoming universal. Experts only are needed 
to organize it. People are ready, and what is most in favoiu: of 
hand-spinning is that it is not a new and untried method but people 
have up to recently been using it. Its successful reintroduction does 
need skilfiil endeavour, honesty and co-operation on the largest 
scale known to the world. And if India can achieve this co-opera¬ 
tion, who shall deny that India has by that one act achieved swaraj? 

Toung India, 3-11-1921 

168. TO CORRESPOJIDEJITS 

AVADH BEHARI lal: I am sorry I cannot publish your letter 
as it is impossible to open the columns of Toung India to a discis¬ 
sion of Hinduism. My article must be my last word on Hmdu- 
ism till I have more leisure. It is in no way intended to serve as 
authority for others. It was intended merely to give my o\m 
definition of sanatana Hinduism. I may be utterly wrong and be 
repudiated by every sanatemi. I should hope even then to be 
able to stand by my faith. If the great mass of Hmdus repu- 
diate my claim, I shaU be content to remain an outcaste. 
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G, s. RAMAMURTi: Untoudiability cannot be given a secon¬ 
dary place on the progranune. Without the removal of the 
taint, swaraj is a meaningless term. Workers should welcome so¬ 
cial boycott and even public execration in the prosecution of their 
work. I consider the removal of untouchability as a most power¬ 
ful factor in the process of attainment of swaraj and for that matter 
also the Khilafat. Impure Hinduism cannot help the process of 
Islamic purification. 

lal: Prayer is undoubtedly a great aid to national regenera¬ 
tion. The charkha assists prayer. It is never a hindrance. A mere 
mechanical prayer is worse than useless, for it deceives one into 
self-complacency. Non-co-operation is mass education. The 
masses do not need to be told to pray. Only life has to be breathed 
into their prayers. 

j. bhattacharya; I wish I could publish your letter if 
only for its brilliance. But I am afraid it will be misunderstood. 
There is altogether too much blind following in the country. The 
instances you quote are inapplicable to the present movement 
which essentially consists in making everyone think for himself. 
My conception of swaraj is not that of many blindly following one 
man. The Poet* has rightly protested against that tendency and 
not against enlightened obedience to chosen leadership. 

Young Indian 3-11-1921 


169. CANONS OF INTERPRETATION 

Prindpal A. B. Dhruva of the Benares Hindu University has 
contributed to the Gujarati monthly called Vasanta a learned 
article on the true method of interpretation of the Shastras and its 
applicability to the place of untouchability in them. Copious corres¬ 
pondence, some of a technical nature and some based on what in 
my opinion is an ignorant conception of the Shastras, has been 
received by me. The writers, I am aware, are actuated by honest 
motives. It is not possible to devote the columns of a small 
weekly like Young India to all this correspondence. I am anxious 
nevertheless to satisfy these correspondents through some learned 
authority. Prindpal Dhruva in my opinion is such an authority. 
His learning is beyond question and so are his honesty and 
impartiality. His article cannot fail to be of interest to those who 
are anxious to secure a just and speedy solution of the question of 

* Rabindranath Tagore in “The Call of Truth” 
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untouchability. I have had it translated for Toung India. Nothing 
has consoled me so much as to find Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viyaji and the learned Principal both clainaing to be and accepted 
as orthodox Hindus ranging themselves whole-heartedly on the 
side of the removal of this blot upon Hinduism. 

Toung India, 3-11-1921 


170. EDUCATION AND NON-CO-OPERATION 


TO 

The Editor 

TOUNG INDIA 


SIR, 

In the Kartik issue of the Pravasi, a Bengali monthly edited by the 
reputed journalist Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, appears an article over the 
initials S.C. on the present educational activities of Russia. In this article 
occurs a passage to which I wish to draw your attention. I am translat¬ 
ing it below. 

‘‘But even under the stress of the present upheavals Russia has kept 
burning her torch of learning, faint though it is. None has advised her, 
like the wise patriots of our coimtry (India), to let education wait. Russia 
knows that no vital antagonism (incompatibility) exists between war and 
education, as exists between water and oil.” 

I apologize for the bad rendering but this is the idea contained in 
the few Bengali lines I refer to. 

I do not exactly understand what the writer means by these lines 
and as Mr. Gandhi is one of the “wise patriots who have advised us to 
let education wait”, I would respectfully request him to express his views 
on the above passage, as such a view is held by a section of the com¬ 
munity which declares itself to be “sane” and “rational”. 

Tours, etc., 

PuRULiA, Phaimiotranath Dasgupta 

I am not surprised at the view expressed in the Pravasi. In 
my humble opinion it betrays at once ignorance of the position of 
the “wise patriots” and a distorted view of education. The Rus¬ 
sians are not non-co-operating with their existing institutions. And 
yet in a state of war there too “the torch of learning is burning 
faint” even as in non-co-operation schools. But what happened 
in England when it was at war with Germany? How many 
schools were then going on in England? I know, that the Inns of 
Court and many colleges were practically closed. I know that 
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during the Boer War not a Boer child had literary education. The 
Boer children’s education consisted in suffering for the sake of 
their country. The fact is that the present peaceful movement is so 
silent and gentle on the whole, that it is possible for those who 
do not believe in the doctrine to continue the education of their 
children under a system against which the country is ^ paging 
war”. That the movement is the more effective for its gentleness 
will, I prophesy, be recorded by the future historian with grateful 
appreciation. Lastly we have little reason to be proud of our edu¬ 
cational institutions which by their very nature are accessible to a 
mere fringe of our population. In our state of intoxication we do 
not perceive the disastrous effect of the present system of education 
on the country, I have taxed myself to find something to the 
credit of the system in the way of a solution of the vital pro¬ 
blems affecting the country. I have failed to find a single thing of 
that character. There are today 7,851,946 children receiving 
instruction in our schools. I claim that it is impossible under the 
present system even to double the number of learners during 
the next fifty years. If education is to be universal, the system will 
have to be revised out of all recognition. This is possible only by 
non-co-operation. Public conscience cannot be stung into quickness 
with a milder remedy. 

Toung India^ 3-11-1921 


17L HINDUS IK AFGHANISTAN 


TO 

The Editor 

rOUNG mDIA 

SIR, 

If an insignificant Indian, who does not believe in the attainment of 
swaraj by non-co-operation and who thinks that the Khilafat agitation is 
strengthening the hands of those who, in their heart of hearts, are pre¬ 
paring for the restoration of Muslim rule, far more despotic and iniquitous 
than the present “Satanic” Government, if such an Indian who yet loves 
his country in his own way, deserves any attention, then may I make the 
following enquiry? 

I read in Bellow’s Journal of Political Mission to Afghanistan that the 
Hindkis, i.e., Hindus of Afghanistan were subject to many indignities and 
iniquitous disabilities; for example they had to pay the JaziyOy they 
must wear a distinctive dress, they must not ride a horse upon a saddle, 
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etc. These things were, of course, sanctioned by the Muslim Government 
of Afghanistan. I am not aware of any change for the better since. You 
have many friends, Khilafatwalas, who have openly declared in favour 
of an Afghan invasion of India. Will you inform the Hindus, if the legal 
disabilities of the Hindus of Afghanistan have been removed? If not, 
should you not plead for their removal as strongly as you are doing in the 
case of the so-called “slave-like” treatment of Indians by the “Satanic” 
Government? The race to which this “Satanic” Government belongs never 
treated Indians so unfairly as the Muslim rulers of Afghanistan did the 
Hindus. 

I believe that you are doing greater good by your strong attitude 
regarding untouchability than by your support of the Ediilafat. If you 
can remove untouchability and the provincial differences among Hindus, 
you will become one of the greatest benefactors of humanity. The Muslims 
are strong enough to take care of themselves. 

I am, etc., 

Ratan Ganj, R. G. Banerjee 

October 24, 1921 

I do not know anything about the treatment of Hindus in 
Afghanistan, but I am prepared for the moment to assume the 
truth of the statement referred to by the correspondent. It would 
be relevant, if we were trying to introduce Afghan rule in India. 
I am only concerned with the present misrule in India, which, if 
it permits me to ride a horse, has reduced me to serfdom in my 
own country. Nor can I be deterred from overthrowing the pre¬ 
sent misrule for fear of Afghan or other Muslim rule creeping in. 
The correspondent will find that when we have attained swaraj, 
we shall have attained the ability to resist any other misrule. We 
shall have learnt, without the necessity of a training at Sandhurst, 
the art of dying for country and religion. 

Young India, 3-11-1921 



i72. SPEECH ON CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE, AJ.C.C., DELHI 

November 4, 1921 

Mr. Gandhi in moving the resolution^ . . . said that if asked as to the 
progress made by India during the last ten months he would unhesitatingly 
say that India had been able to make tremendous headway. If they were simply 
to gauge the quantity of progress there was every reason to feel proud of it, 
but if he were to judge that progress in terms of swaraj as a physician and was 
asked to say whether it was sufficient for the removal of the triple disease that 
they were suffering from, then he had to confess it fell far short of the re¬ 
quirements. Hence the necessity of repetition and emphasis, in the course of 
the civil disobedience resolution, of the complete fulfilment of all vital items of 
the programme of non-co-operation so far sanctioned, particularly those men¬ 
tioned in the resolution. He read to the audience a telegram from Maulana 
Mahomed Ali’s Private Secretary depicting the hardships they were undergoing 
by being treated as ordinary prisoners. He therefore warned all against light- 
heartedly launching on civil disobedience. He continued, certainly they should 
not expect gentleness from this Government nor had they any right to expect 
it. They were prepared to give no quarter to the Government and should ■ 
expect none. The bigger the injustice and hardships they were put to and the 
greater the patience and unflinching determination they observed, the sooner 
would swaraj come. 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi defined civil disobedience as civil revolution 
which, wherever practised, would mean an end of Government authority in 
that particular area and open defiance of Government and its laws. It was 
a gigantic step and, although provincial autonomy was being granted to pro¬ 
vincial organizations in this matter, he advised all to wait before launching on 
it and see what he did, if it was at all possible in his own district of Gujarat, 
and after seeing the result they should follow his example which shoiild open 
the eyes of the whole world to their wonderful achievement. He knew that at 
present mass civil disobedience was impossible and he would be quite satisfied 
if in such a big continent only one tahsil or district fully prepared should practise 
it rather than that the whole unprepared masses should partake in it. He advised 
caution and virtually asked them to wait till he gave the lead from Gujarat 
in the course of the next fortnight. He reiterated his warning that in view of 
the gigantic step which the resolution allowed nothing should be done without 
full recognition of the realities so that once a step was taken there should be 
no tracing back .... 


^ Vide “The All-India Congress Committee’’, 10-11-1921. 
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When Mr. Gandhi concluded his opening speech, a amendments 

rushed forth ... to secure relaxations in the conditions. . , . Gandhi and 
the supporters of his view emphasized that, having pledged believing that 
it was only through complete fulfilment of swadeshi prograuuti^ could 

attain swaraj, it would be laying the axe at the very root of edifice so far 
built if they were to omit strict compliance with the swadeshi programme It 
was much better to have only one tahsil or one district in the whole of India 
which could practise civil disobedience rather than the entire cox^jj^ry imprepared 
for it. . . . 

After heated discussion ... all amendments for deletion swadeshi 

clauses were defeated . . . Mr. Gandhi urged that they shouI(j arrive at a con¬ 
clusion which all of them should feel as the right one and shorj^ earnestly and 
sincerely try to put into practice. . . .^ 

The Hindu, 7-11-1921 


173. SPEECH AT A.LC.C., DELHI 

^onember 5, 1921 

On the resolution regarding renouncing Government service Mr. Gandhi 
said that while the motion declared it as an inherent right cf every citizen to 
offer his advice on Government service, he emphasized that Congress Com¬ 
mittee was not issuing a mandate that all must go to the barracks to advise 
the soldiers to come out. This mandate was not issued not fox fg^j. imprison¬ 
ment but due to their inability at present to provide all who would 

come out. There was however full freedom for individuals on their own res¬ 
ponsibility to actually go to the barracks and ask the soldiers to leave the army. 
Personally he had advised himdreds of soldiers to give up th^ service. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 8-11-1921 

174. SPEECH AT MATHURA^ 

^^^emher 5, 1921 

Mr. Gandhi . . . dealing with the question of attainrc^^^^ swaraj by 
the end of October, said he had never said that he could personally bring 
about conditions which would bend [jw;] them for it. It was those who as 
delegates of the last Indian National Congress had pledge^ themselves to 
carrying out the programme of non-co-operation laid down Congress 

1 The meeting agreed to authorize the Working Commit;^.^g relax the 
conditions in exceptional cases. 

^ Pandit Motilal Nehru presiding 
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1 Vide "The All-India Congress Committee”, 10-11-1921. 
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the end of October, said he had never said that he could personally bring 
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1 The meeting agreed to authorize the Working Conomittcc to relax the 
conditions in exceptional cases. 

2 Pandit Motilal Nehru presiding 
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and the people of the countryj to blame themselves for not having fulfilled their 
pledge. The country had not yet proved its capacity for it. The simple course 
of renunciation and discipline which alone could help them to win swaraj had 
not yet been completed. It was all the more incumbent on the country now to 
put forth all its energy to complete the remaining programme before the end 
of this year and if they succeeded in doing so he staked his life on the 
assurance that they would get swaraj by the end of the year. 

Resolutions were adopted on civil disobedience, boycott of the Prince’s 
visit and expressing that the Indian National Congress should at its forth¬ 
coming session definitely assert and declare to the world the Indian people’s 
inalienable right and ultimate will to independent sovereignty, excluding all 
relations with foreign powers and nations including Great Britain. 

The Hindu, 11-1M921 


175. DUTY OF HINDUS 

I draw the attention of all Hindus to the touching letter given 
below' which I have received from the Antyajashram at Godhra, 

Every Hindu should hang his head in shame on reading this 
letter- We, and not the boy’s parents, are responsible for the beat¬ 
ing which he got. We have despised Antyajas, given them our left¬ 
overs and rotten food to eat, persuading ourselves that we were do¬ 
ing a virtuous deed. We paid them as little as possible and drove 
them to begging. Not only have we made them carry our filth, but 
we have also made them eat filth. We have been giving them 
our discarded garments to serve as finery. The result is that the 
Antyajas now like begging and feel proud when they get left-overs. 
When parents return home with rotten grain, the children dance 
with joy. The master whose slaves rejoice in their slavery has 
sinned beyond measure. This is the position of the Hindus. 

The child who got a beating for his reformed habits and for 
refusing to eat left-overs was our child. After reading this article, 
let all parents look at their children and ask themselves how they 
would feel if the latter were in the same plight as the other 
child. And how pure was that boy! Though beaten he refused 
to eat meat 1 What must be the mental condition of those who re¬ 
gard such a child as untouchable? Will they be able to enjoy 
swaraj? Will they protect others? 

^Not translated here. The letter, written by a teacher in the Antyaj¬ 
ashram described the unhappy condition of the pupils in their homes. The 
parents disliked their children’s reformed habits and treated them very harshly/ 
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At the moment, however, I do not wish to say anything about 
mtouchability to the caste-Hindu parents. Will they not have 
even simple compassion on their “untouchable” brothers? Is it 
also in the Shastras to give them dirty, left-over food and pay 
them as little as possible? I request all parents: 

1. Not to give Antyajas cooked food; 

2. to give them only uncooked grain; 

3. not to give them garments of foreign cloth or wom-out 
and dirty clothes; 

4-. to raise tlieir wages, if they are low; and 

5. whatever they give, to give it with love. 

I urge those Antyajas who may read this article to resolve that 
they will not accept or eat rotten grain or left-over food or meat 
anci advise them to send their children to the national schools 
which ma-y be started for them. 

[From. Grujaiati] 

Jfavqjwan, 6-11-1921 


175-. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 


Delhi, 

Silence Day [November 7, 192I\^ 

CHI. MAHADEV, 

DU laeans the self, because it means the heart. Tandurust 
[healthy] is a hackneyed word. I wanted to write to you about 
[the health of] your body, but how could I be content with wish¬ 
ing you only physical health? 

I always looked upon Parasram as a son though I saw his 
faults. I have reg’arded you as a friend. I feel no hesitation in 
welcoming Durga as a daughter at the very first meeting. Jamna- 
lal has been persistently claiming to be a son, but somehow I 
cannot put myself in the position of a father to him. 

About one Ik^eri of yours, I felt that I had read it. However, 
why should not a similar one suggest itself to you? But I have al¬ 
ready replied to you yesterday in this regard before your letter 
reached me. Fonr thinking constantly about the atmn during 
your illness covered swaraj as well. It was not at all necessary to 
think about swaraj separately. 

I Trom the references to DU, tandurust and a hhajim of the axHressee, it is cvi- 
dent that this letter was written on the Silence Day immediately following the 
one on October 31, 1921; ci* “Letter to Mahadev Desai”, 31-10-1921. 
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We must perform the duties arising from the existence of the 
body. Eating, bathing, going from place to place for begging, — 
all these we do, thinking them to be legitimate activities, and show 
aversion only to bread-labour; purification of the mind is achiev¬ 
ed by tatrxX&l yajna, that of the atman hyjajna of the atman, and of 
the body hy yajna of the body [i.e., physical labour]. Man cannot 
make a proper return for the food he gets for his body by doing 
mental work. One doe& yajna [of the body] if one labours without 
expecting food in return. At the present time and in this country, 
yajna of the body can be performed only by working on the spin¬ 
ning-wheel, for its absence has enfeebled the body of the country. 
If the climate of India and our needs change, we can take up an¬ 
other kind of yajna. If it comes about that for getting water in our 
country we have always to dig wells, then digging of wells would 
become a sacrifice to some extent. But then, as long as such a 
state of things continues, bodily yajna is necessary just as hrahm- 
charya and other things are necessary. And because it is only a duty 
attaching to the body, the latter can be free from the obligation 
of performing yajna when it does not consume food. But nnlikp. 
in the case of prayer which .being an act of the mind or the heart, 
a man like me beKeves or persuades himself that he is performing 
it all the twenty-four hours and does not have a fixed time for it 
every day, one cannot persuade oneself that one is perfo rmin g 
bodily yajna without actually doing so, since it is an act to be 
performed by the body. One may not perform it with one’s 
whole heart behind it and so deceive people, that would be another 
matter; but perform it, one must. This answers both your ques¬ 
tions on the subject. 

I misunderstood Sri Das’s telegram. I also misunderstood 
Ghotani Mian’s letter. There was no attempt deliberately to 
create a false impression. Ghotani Mian did not correct my impres- 
aon even when I had a personal talk with him. It is true we did 
not have a long talk. But one who fails to get the real meaning 
is not being wholly truthful. I know, of course, if I can com¬ 
pletely follow non-violence, truth and brahmacharya in action, 
speech and thought, then we should certainly get swaraj this year; 
we may also get it if someone else firom among us can do these things, 
or if the tapas of all of us taken together proves sufficient for the 
purpose. In the first instance, however, I have not given up 
this hope in regard to myself . . .1 spare no effort . . 

From a photostat S.N. 11424 


1 & * The original is damaged here. 



177. CONVOCATION ADDRESS AT NATIONAL COLLEGE, 

LAHORE^ 


November 9, 1921 

Gandhiji began by saying that he considered himself fortunate in being 
asked to confer degrees on students of the National College. He congratulated 
the candidates and also blessed them. He prayed to God <to grant them 
strength to live up to the pledge they had taken that day. Let their hearts 
be steeled henceforth to serve their country. To him the acceptance of a 
degree only meant the undertaking of a determination to be ready to win the 
country’s freedom by doing practical work. That was the way pointed out 
by the history of all nations. He had witnessed three great wars and had ob¬ 
served how education approximated to the national ideals of the time. When 
he thought of September last he did not feel sorry. They had decided what 
sort of education to impart to India of the future. They had not been able 
so far to achieve the amount of success they desired. The result of bad treat¬ 
ment in a certain school had been that a student had written to him regarding 
his determination to commit suicide. Readers of Young India would remember 
it. If in future any student is badly treated he hoped he would not write 
to him thus. He had received a telegram from Vizagapatam that the students 
of the medical school had determined not to go back because their Principal 
had expelled them for wearing khaddar. They had resolved to serve their 
country and free her from bondage. He had replied congratulating them on 
their resolve. The best surgeon was he who devised the best remedy for their 
country’s salvation. Thousands died of the plague, cholera, malaria, etc., but 
he did not mind that; but he did mind if a single individual lived in slavery. 

If people did not feel like that even after December next, he felt as if he 
would commit suicide. But he would not do so as he did not approve of 
putting an end to one’s existence. He would think of only one occasion when 
it would be better to kill oneself. That was when a man cast an evil eye on 
another woman. Another occasion was for a woman when she found a man 
bent upon wickedness towards her. At such a time it was better for her to 
immolate herself. Indian ladies were chaste even as was Sita. 

He has just listened to the beautiful strains of Vandemataram* In 1915 he 
had heard the same in Madras.^ It was then that he bethought himself what 
that song really meant to them. Had they the right to sing thus? They 
saluted Mother India and invoked her protection. But what was India’s present 


1 Delivered in Hindi at Bradlaugh Hall; Lala Lajpat Rai presided. 

2 Vide Vol. XIII, p. 64. 

XXI-26 
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plight? Millions of her children got one meal a day and that too consisted 
of but bread and salt. There were no vegetables, etc., to partake. Could they 
honestly say that their motherland gave them protection? They were the un- 
worthy children of the motherland. 

A Hindu from Peshawar who stood six feet high had come to him and 
complained that frontier Mohammedans molested their women. Why had he 
not died defending his women? Only that morning someone had told him 
something which in effect amounted to this that he (Mlahatma Gandhi) was mad 
if he sought the friendship of Muslims. His reply was that he desired Muslim 
friendship because he had courage. If one Mohammedan did something wicked, 
it was not right to ban the whole class. Similar was the case with Hindus who 
were guilty of Dyerism in regard to untouchables. If Mohammedans in the Punjab 
were more than fifty per cent, Hindus need not be afraid of them. Hindus 
did not want to play false towards Mussulmans; then why need they be afraid 
of the latter? All ancient teaching pointed out that virtue was the reward of 
virtue and treachery should be met with more treachery. All had taught the 
same lesson whether Dayanandl or Ramanuja or Madhva. If Hindus wanted 
to deal honestly they need fear none. The same applied to Mohammedans and 
Sikhs. 

Lalaji had said towards the close of his speech that the time was coming 
before December next when probably he (Mahatmaji) and Lalaji himself and, 
others would be arrested. In that case they should not indulge in incendiarism 
and the cutting of rails, they should not cast an evil eye on an English lady, 
nor go on hartal. Such conduct on their part would mean that they were 
cowards. The true hero is he who remains peaceful and non-violent. They 
should restrain their anger, each one of them should be a leader unto him¬ 
self. Then swaraj was attained. They should remember the example of 
Prahlad, the gallant youth who defied Hiranyakashipu the swordsman, because 
his God was with him. 

If a certain leader of theirs became haughty or over-bearing he should 
be removed. They should cultivate within themselves the attributes of Words¬ 
worth s [Character of the] Happy Warrior”. Swaraj was no difficult thing 
to achieve. 

The next condition for swaraj was charkha. It was said in the Punjab 
that spinning was the work of women. But the inventor of the spinning-jenny in 
England was a man, Hargreaves by name. Similarly it was said that cooking 
was the special work of ladies. In a Paris hotel there was a cook who was an 
expert. He knew far better the art of cooking than any lady could lay claim to. 
He was drawing a pay equal to that of the Viceroy of India. He was not sure 
whether the Viceroy deserved the large salary he was in receipt of but he knew 
that the Paris cook deserved his pay. They should remember that it is their duty 

Swami Dayanand Saraswati (1824-83); founder of the Arya Samaj 
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to spin. The moment they gave up the charkha, they also gave up their dharma. 
If they wanted to free India, they should use the charkha. They could not 
banish poverty from their land xmtil they took to charkha. By becoming 
swadeshi he meant using pure swadeshi and not mill-made yam. In their 
national schools weaving and spinning was taught. When civil disobedience 
would be launched every student in the Punjab should regard it his duty to 
dress himself in khaddar. 

Lalaji had asked him to speak a few words to the students. He wanted 
to remind the students of the Punjab that they had been forced to salute the 
the Union Jack. They were made to march 18 miles a day. All sorts of insults 
were heaped on them during martial law. They should consider it haraarn^ 
to use foreign yarn. They should take to charkha and kargha. 

After Mahatma Gandhi had finished, Lala Lajpat Rai thanked Mahatmaji 
for the trouble he had taken in coming over to them and addressing them. 

The Hindu, 19-11-1921 


178. NOTES 
A Plea for Spinning 

A determined opposition was put up against the conditions 
regarding swadeshi that were laid down in the civil disobedience 
resolution passed by the All-India Congress Committee at Delhi. 
It was directed against two requirements, namely that the civil 
resister ojSering resistance in terms of that resolution was bound 
to know hand-spinning and use only hand-spim and hand-woven 
khadi; and that in the event of a district or tahsil offering civil dis¬ 
obedience en masse the district or the tahsil concerned must manu¬ 
facture its own yarn and cloth by the hand. The opposition be¬ 
trayed woeful ignorance of the importance of hand-spinning. No¬ 
thing but hand-spinning can banish pauperism from the land. Pau¬ 
pers cannot become willing sufferers. They have never known the 
pain of plenty to appreciate the happiness of voluntarily suffer¬ 
ing hunger or other bodily discomfort. Swaraj for them can only 
mean ability to support themselves without begging. To awaken 
among them a feeling of discontent with their lot without providing 
them with the means of removing the cause thereof is to court 
certain destruction, anarchy, outrage and plunder in which they 
themselves will be the chief victims. Hand-spinning alone can 
possibly supply them with supplementary and additional earnings. 
Hand-weaving for many and carding for a limited number 


1 Sinful 
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7 ;’qan provide complete livelihood. But hand-weaving is not a lost 
art. Several million men know hand-weaving. But very few 
know hand-spinning in the true sense of the term. Tens of thou¬ 
sands are, it is true, turning the wheel today but only a few are 
spinning yarn. The cry all over is that hand-spun yarn is not good, 
enough for warp. Just as half-baked bread is no bread, even so ill- 
spun weak thread is no yam. Thousands of men must know hand¬ 
spinning to be able in their respective districts to improve the 
quality of the yarn that is now being spun in the country. There¬ 
fore those who offer civil disobedience for the sake of establishing 
swaraj must know hand-spinning. Mark, they are not required 
to turn out yam every day. It would be well if they did. But they 
must know how to spin even properly twisted yam. It was a 
happy omen to me that in spite of the opposition the amendment 
was rejected by a large majority. One argument advanced in 
favour of rejection was that the Sikh men considered it an undigni¬ 
fied occupation to spin and looked down upon hand-weaving. I 
do hope that the sentiment is not representative of the brave com¬ 
munity. Any community that despises occupations that bring an 
honest livelihood is a community going down an incline. If spin¬ 
ning has been the speciality of women, it is because they have 
more leisure and not because it is an inferior occupation. The 
underlying suggestion that a wielder of the sword will not wield 
the wheel is to take a distorted view of a soldier’s calling. A man 
who lives by the sword does not serve his community even as the 
soldiers in the employ of the Government do not serve the coun¬ 
try. The wielding of the sword is an unnatural occupation resorted 
to among civilized people only on extra-ordinary occasions and 
only for self-defence. To live by hand-spinning and hand-weaving 
is any day more manly than to live by killing. Aurangzeb was 
not the less a soldier for sewing caps. What we prize in the 
Sikhs is not their ability to kill. The late Sardar Lachhman Singh 
will go down to posterity as a hero because he knew how to die. 
The mahant^ of Nankana Saheb will go down to posterity as a mur¬ 
derer. I hope therefore that no man will decline to learn the beauti¬ 
ful life-giving art of hand-spinmng on the ground of its supposed 
inferiority. 


Mill-spun v. Hand-spun 

The attack against the requirement that a resistant district 
OT tahsil should manufacture its own cloth had more reason than 

^ Custodian of a temple 
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prejudice in it. And if the present intention was to require everj^ 
tahsil to join in offering mass civil disobedience, the requirement 
would be impossible of fulfilment. But nobody expects every tah¬ 
sil or district to be ready for civil disobedience and thus to be 
self-contained during the few remaining months. It is enough if 
only a few tahsils are ready. Swaraj must be held an impossibility 
during the year if not even a few tahsils are self-contained and thus 
ready for swaraj. Any tahsil which grows its own food, spins its 
own yarn, weaves its own cloth and is ready to suffer for its freedom 
is certainly ready to establish swaraj during the year. And if even 
one tahsil can accomplish the task, it will be like a light lighting a 
whole house. I hold successful civil disobedience to be impossible 
without the pioneer effort being made under almost ideal condi¬ 
tions. There are no doubt parts of India where complete manu¬ 
facture of woollens and calico by hand-spinning is not a present 
possibility. But when those parts where it is a present possibility 
are completely organized, there should be no difficulty about relax¬ 
ing the requirement regarding such parts. 


Hindustani 


Hindustani, i.e., the language of the common people, is fast 
becoming the medium of expression in the All-India Congress 
Committee. There are members in the Committee who do not 
understand a word of English, and there are members from the 
Madras Presidency who do not understand Hindustani, The 
Bengali members understand Hindustani with difficulty. The 
latter however appreciate the necessity of Hindustani speech and 
do not grumble at the proceedings being conducted in Hindu¬ 
stani. It was a real sacrifice for the Dravidians. At the last meet¬ 
ing only one member attended from Madras and not many could 
come from Malabar. But when all the Dravidians attend, the 
difficulty becomes serious. And yet there seems to be no way out 
of it save for the Dravidians to pick up enough Hindustani as 
early as possible. Those who do not know English cannot be expec¬ 
ted to learn English and the popular assemblies must more and 
more tend to contain members who do not understand English. 
Apart therefore from the sentimental and national value of Hindu¬ 
stani, the necessity of all national workers learning Hindustani 
and the national proceedings being conducted in Hindustani is 
being increasingly felt. Whilst however this was recognized at the 
last meeting, the Dravidian and the Bengali members would not 
listen to a hard and fast rule being adopted by the Committee. 
They would gladly tolerate Hindustani volimtarily spoken but 
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will not have it imposed by a resolution of the Committee. The 
matter was finally referred to the Working Committee. In the 
face of the divided feeling the Working Committee will find it 
difficult to bring out a suggestion that will be unanimously accepted 
by the members. 


Mr. Tyagi’s Letter 

I had thought I had closed the controversy arising out of my 
writing! questioning Mr. Tyagi’s bravery. But it gives me pleasure 
to be able to present the reader with a free translation of a letter 
received by me from him on his way as a prisoner to Meerut: 

I was not able to see Tomg India containing your defence of your dear 
friend Maulana Shaukat Ali. I received it rather late as I was for¬ 
tunately in jail at the time. I have the unhappy news of your reference 
to me as chicken-hearted and cowardly. I cannot describe to you the 
pain I felt when I saw myself described by those adjectives. I try to con¬ 
sole myself with the belief, that what you have written was written in 
good faith, but my soul refuses to be satisfied. Your opinion seems to be 
that on being slapped I should have attempted to leave the court and 
suffered the consequence of any such attempt. I admit I could have done 
so. But the spectators, it is likely, on witnessing more violence, which, it 
is certain, the magistrate blind with power would have done to me, might 
have laid their hands on him. The result would have been firing. 
And by my loss of restraint, hundreds of my countrymen would have been 
shot. This was the only thought that deterred me. And yet I did not 
remain totally inactive. Have you not yet seen the letter I wrote to the 
magistrate i mme diately after the incident? When the magistrate, after the 
administering of violence, asked me whether I had any statement to 
make, I replied in a loud voice, ‘'I decline to make any statement before a 
court so imjust and lawless as yours and in which accused are assaulted 
by it.” Is not the above statement sufficient evidence that I was not 
cowed down? Whatever I did at the time I did for my coxmtry’s good 
and I never thought that it would be displeased with my action. I alone 
know how difficult it was for me to remain calm on receiving the slap. If 
you still think I have erred, you will forgive me. My respects to my 
coiontry. 

Indeed Mr. TyagPs countrymen who were present and wit¬ 
nessed his bearing did realize that he had acted in the country’s 
interest, I, a distant critic, not knowing that he had let the magis- 

1 Ftfife “Notes”, 13-10-1921, under the sub-title “A Contrast”; also “Notes”, 
20-1(^^1921, under the sub-titles “A Magistrate’s Apology”, and “Accused’s State- 
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trate understand by his subsequent conduct that his sub¬ 
mission was that of the brave, simply analysed the facts as they 
were sent to me and did this brave coimtrymen an unintended 
injustice for which my thousand apologies to him. I know I am 
most careful in my selection of facts and acts which I criticize or 
admire from week to week. I know I am most anxious to avoid 
undeserved blame or praise. But I realize more and more the diffi¬ 
culty of a journalist who is desirous of conveying only the correct 
news and moulding public opinion in a correct maimer. 

Non-violent Conduct 

The reader will naturally guess that I must have received 
more protests against the paragraph on Mr. Tyagi. Most of them 
were answered by my second reference containing my amends, 
but a Motihari correspondent tells me that my criticism has be¬ 
fogged him. He does not know what he should do in the same 
circumstances. I confess it is difficult to lay down an infallible 
rule. Cowardice, bravery, hate, love, untruth, truth are all 
qualities of the heart. It is easy enough to dissemble virtue as it 
is difficult always for an outsider to discover it in another. The 
safest rule is to take men’s words at their face value till one has proof 
to the contrary. I judged Mr. Tyagi’s conduct as it was presented 
to me in its incomplete form. What our own conduct should be 
might be deduced from the following illustrations. Prahlad was 
forbidden to take the name of God. Whilst before the prohibition 
he was going about his way in a silent manner, now he became 
aggressive and drew on his head the most terrible pu nishme nt 
which he bore cheerfully. Daniel used to worship in secret, but 
when the prohibition decree was issued against him he flung open 
his door, worshipped God in public and was led like a lamb to 
the lion’s den. Hazarat Ali, who was more than a match for his 
adversary, kissed his hand when the latter spat upon him, and 
when the brave Ali felt that if he retorted it would be the retort 
of anger. But I know that we possess neither the unalloyed 
bravery nor the godliness and therefore the true perception of 
these sages of old. We are not free from anger or fear. We are 
trying to imbibe the lesson of non-violence and leam fearlessness. 
Our non-violence is mixed. It is most of the weak and somewhat 
of the strong. The safest rule for us is to run the risk of - becoming 
and feeling strong. Therefore when a magistrate gives me a slap, 
I must so act as to invite another. I must however never ^ve any 
cause for the first slap. If I am rude I must apologize, if I am 
defiant I must be meek, if I swear I must humble myself. My 
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conduct before the court must be punctiliously correct. Need I 
say that it cannot be put on and off at will? It must, in order 
to appear graceful, be natural. Lastly, whatever we do, we 
must err on the side of non-violence, if we would reach our goal 
in the quickest manner possible. 

Temperance Work a Crime 

A friend sends the following note showing how the officials 
conceive their duty to the people : 

The visible symbols of our gathering national strength ... are 
afforded by the series of prosecutions upon which the Government has 
launched. . . . Our progressive advance is marked by the thickening of 
repression. ... So far ... no prosecution has been conducted ... ex¬ 
pressly on the charge of doing temperance work. That privilege belongs 
to Bihar. There is no better illustration of the sinful character of the 
Government than the case against Kumar Kalika Prasad Sinha, nephew 
of the Maharaja Bahadur of Gidhaur, who has gone to jail for one year, 
having declined to furnish security. The charge sheet . . . reads ; 

‘‘Whereas it appezirs to me from a report of the police dated 
the 3rd October 1921 that you, Kalika Prasad Singh alias Hiraji, son of 
Rao Maheshari Prasad Singh of Mahuligadh P. S. Jamui are a leader 
of the non-co-operation movement . . . one of your principal objects 
being the stopping of the sale and purchase of excisable articles, and 
whereas in your endeavour to attain that object you ... are import¬ 
ing and engaging persons to picket excise shops . . . and whereas . . . 
your personal conduct is likely to lead to further breaches of the 
peace ... I hereby order you under Sec. 107 Cr. P. C. to show cause 
before me on 19-10-21 why you should not be required to execute a 
bond for Rs, 1000/- and furnish two sureties each in Rs. 500/- to keep 
the peace for one year.” 

Comment on this is superfluous. The Kumar submitted to the 
court a spirited statement denying the charge of intimidation and 
turning upon the Government by saying that the violence was all 
done by the so-called defenders of law and order. 

Is Bloodshed Necessary? 

A correspondent asks : 

Do you not in the heart of your heart believe that swaraj in the end 
can never be attained without bloodshed? Is not non-violent agitation 
a mere method sxiited to present times, to imite and discipline people 
ultimately for a stage of violence and bloody revolution ? 

a ftapi question.. It shows that some people still do not 
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believe in the truthfulness of the present struggle. There is no 
earthly reason why, if non-violence was a preparation for violence, 
I should not say so. When I have committed several offences 
against the state law, why should I hesitate to say that the present 
struggle is a preparation for violence? As a matter of fact, not 
only do I believe a bloodless revolution to be perfectly possible, 
but many others implicitly believe in non-violence for the purpose 
of gaining India’s freedom. The Ali Brothers absolutely say what 
they mean and mean what they say. They believe in the use of 
physical force, i.e., violence, under certain circumstances; but they 
believe that the circumstances of India do not warrant the use 
of violence. When “unity and discipline” are attained, we who 
are thirty crores will consider it unmanly and beneath our dignity 
to do violence to one lakh of Englishmen. It is want of cohesive 
thought, calmness and charity in the face of fraud and terrorism, 
which is responsible for the still lingering impotent rage in our 
midst. And it is because I believe implicitly in non-violence and 
believe that violence is ruinous for India, that I have said that 
when violence becomes the creed of India, I should seek the 
shelter of the Himalayas. 

Is Khadi a Passing Phase? 

The same writer further asks : 

Is it possible that when you will concentrate your energy upon some 
other part of the programme and pay less attention to the agitation of 
Swadeshi, khadi may lose its popularity and people may revert to old 
fineries? Is not this inferable from the illustration of students now 
pouring in large numbers in Government schools and colleges which 
suffered tremendous loss at an hour when withdrawing students was 
the topic of the day? 

The illustration chosen is not happy. The schools and col¬ 
leges have never recovered from the blow given by agitation 
to their prestige. No doubt many who left under excitement have 
reverted to their old haunts. But witness Sir Ashutosh Muiherjee’s 
wail Over the loss suffered by the Bengal colleges. The corr^ 
pondent is probably unaware of the fact that the leaven is still 
working. But in any case the school agitation was confined to an 
infinitesimal number and was in its nature of a temporary charac¬ 
ter, whereas swadeshi applies to every man, wom^ and child in 
India. It is of a permanent nature. Swad^hi is^ not to be 
suspended on the attainment of swaraj which is impossible without 
swadeshi. Lastly, reversion to foreign fineries is an e^ensive thing. 
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Therefore, whilst I am prepared to grant that there are people 
who simply put on swadeshi for show and they are likely to fall 
out in the end, the vast majority will remain staunch to swadeshi. 
Swadeshi is not merely a means. It is both a means and an end. 

The Effect of My Arrest 
The correspondent’s third question is : 

Do you not believe that the Government hesitates to arrest you not 
because of our moral victory but because it fears violent mobs bursting out 
throughout the country? And is it not your conviction that the move¬ 
ment will either go down in speed or be spoiled when you are in a lock¬ 
up? 

It is difficult to know the Government’s mind. I do not know 
that it has a mind. My surmise is that Government feels the moral 
force of the movement and fears an outbreak also. That there is 
still fear of an outbreak is no credit to us. If we could absolutely 
ensure non-violence under every variety of provocation, we have 
Swaraj that very moment. We have certainly gone a long way in 
that direction, and it strengthens my faith in the possibility of 
Swaraj being established during this year. I should be deeply 
disappointed and feel hurt, if my arrest should result in slackening 
the speed or the movement being spoiled. On the contrary it is 
my conviction that my arrest will result in removing all sloth and 
quickening the pace. 

Interest of Minorities 

The final question of this searching examiner is : 

What guarantee is there that when swaraj is obtained, the smaller 
communities such as the Parsis will not be ruled out by the larger? 
We often talk of our noble relations, but what crucial test is there that in 
the swaraj parliament racial prejudice will not assert itself? 

The movement is its own test. It is a movement of free growth 
of opinion. It is one of. purification and a nation purified will 
deserve the curse of manldnd, if it allows petty prejudices to rule 
its deliberations. Moreover the methods being pursued by us 
provide every interest with power of self-defence. It is the secret 
of non-co-operation, that it arms the weakest of the community 
with the power of self-determination and protection. 

Tdung India, 10-11-1921 



179. THE ALI^imiA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 


The present All-India Congress Committee met for the last 
time at Delhi on the 4th November.^ The arrangements were 
under the control of the renowned Hakimji Ajmal Khan. He is 
ailmg and badly needs rest. But he will not have any. BBs spacious 
house and Dr. Ansari’s have been turned into dharmsalas for the 
accommodation of guests, whether Hindu or Mohammedan. The 
Hindus have their prejudices scrupulously respected. Those who 
will not take even water at a Muslim house are provided separate 
quarters. Here in Delhi one certainly finds Hindu-Muslim unity 
in full working order. The Hindus implicitly and gratefully accept 
Hakimji’s leadership and they do not hesitate to place their 
religious interests too in his keeping. 

The All-India Congress Committee is the people’s parliament 
elected annually. It has year by year grown in importance and 
representative character. And today it is undoubtedly the mouth¬ 
piece of all those adult men and women belonging to any religion 
or party who can afford to pay four aimas, who accept die simple 
creed of the Congress and who have cared to have their names 
entered in the Congress register. As a matter of fact, the dele¬ 
gates include Hindus, Mussulmans, Sikhs, Christians almost perhaps 
in thdr numerical proportion. I do not know whether it has 
Parsis and Jews. It has a very fair proportion of women delegates. 
It has also Panchama delegates. If any interest is under-repre¬ 
sented, the feult lies with that interest. The delegates are all unpaid 
and attend at their own expense and pay for thdr own board and 
lodging. If the healthy practice on the part of the inviting cities 
of entertaining the delegates as guests has sprung up, it is a sign 
oftheliberality of the citizens, no part of their statutory obligation. 
The majority of these elected representatives travel third-class and 
are satisfied with mere elementary comforts. The house of this 
people’s parliament consisted of a temporary canvas pandal with a 
few shrubs to decorate it. Chairs and tables were provided, I 
presume, because it would have been difficult to ensure sufficient 
cleanliness and fireedom firom dust in the compound where the 
pandal was erected. Yellow-coloured khadi cloth served as table¬ 
cloth for the President’s table. The members, both men and 
women, were dressed mostly in coarse khadi, a few only had 


1 Vide “Speech on Civil Disobedience, A.I.C.G., Delhi”, 4-11-1921. 
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what is now known as the Bezwada fineness. The dresses were 
simple and of Indian style. I have gone into these details, because 
All-India Congress Committee to many of us is a model for the 
future parliament under swaraj. It is in keeping with the real 
state of India, It is somewhat a reflection of the poverty of the 
country, its simplicity and of its climatic requirements. 

Contrast this with the false show, the pomp and the extrava- 
gance at Simla and at the new Delhi! 

As the outer, so the inner. The most important business of 
the nation was finished in a most business-like manner inside of 
twelve hours. Nothing was done or allowed without the closest 
scrutiny. The resolution on the dispute between the President and 
the Working Committee was discussed in the calmest manner 
possible. Jealous of its own rights, the Committee ratified the 
decision of the Working Committee that the right of interpretation 
of substantive law belonged to it rather than the President. It 
would not however allow anything to appear in the resolution which 
could by any stretch of imagination be considered discourteous to 
the President. 

The resolution of the session was, however, the one on civil 
disobedience which I give below: 

Whereas there is not much over one month for the fulfilment of 
the national determination to establish swaraj before the end of the year, 
and whereas the nation has demonstrated its capacity for exemplary self- 
restraint by observing perfect non-violence over the arrest and imprison¬ 
ment of the Ali Brothers and the other leaders, and whereas it is desirable 
for the nation to demonstrate its capacity for further suffering and disci¬ 
pline, discipline sufficient for the attainment of swaraj, the All-India 
Congress Committee authorizes every province on its own responsibility 
to undertake civil disobedience including non-payment of taxes, in the 
manner that may be considered the most suitable by the respective Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committees subject to the following conditions; 

1. In the event of individual civil disobedience, the individual must 
know hand-spinning, and must have completely fulfilled that part of the 
programme which is applicable to him or her, e.g., he or she must have 
entirely discarded the use of foreign cloth and adopted only hand-spun and 
hand-woven garments, must be a believer in Hindu-Muslim unity and in 
the mity amongst all the communities professing different religions in 
India as an article of faith, must believe in non-violence as .absolutely 
essential for the redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and the at- 
tainment of swaraj, and if a Hindu, must by his personal conduct show 
that he regards untouchability as a blot upon nationalism. 
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2. In the event of mass civil disobedience, a district or tahsil should 
be treated as a unit, and therein a vast majority of the population must 
have adopted full swadeshi and must be clothed out of cloth hand- 
spun and hand-woven in that district or tahsil, and must believe in and 
practise all the other items of non-co-operation: 

Provided that no civil resister should expect to be supported out of 
public funds, and members of the families of civil resisters undergoing sen¬ 
tence will be expected to support themselves by carding, hand-spinning, 
and hand-weaving or any other means; 

Provided further that upon application by any Provincial Congress 
Committee, it is open to the Working Committee to relax the conditions 
of civil disobedience, if it is satisfied that any conditions should be waived. 

Those who were eager to start civil disobedience immediately 
brought forward a series of amendments which they supported 
with considerable skill, and yet the speeches were models of brevity. 
Every one of the amendments was rejected after the fullest dis¬ 
cussion. The chief debater was Maulana Hasrat Mohani who being 
impatient for civil disobedience could not understand the imposi¬ 
tion of the tests laid down for would-be dvil resisters. One and 
only one addition was accepted at the instance of the Sikh dele¬ 
gates. They are most sensitive about their special rights. If, 
therefore, Hindu-Muslim unity was maintained, Hindu-Muslim- 
■Sllfh unity in the Punjab must also be insisted upon. “Then why 
not mention the others ?” was the burden of other speeches. The 
result was that “unity among all the communities professing other 
religions” was added. It is a wise addition, for it shows that 
Hindu-Muslim imity is not a menace but it is a symbol of unity 
among all. 

Whilst, therefore, there is perfect unanimity in the Com¬ 
mittee, it would be wrong to suppose that there is no obstruction 
or opposition in the Committee. The Maharashtra party is a- 
capable and drilled body. It has adopted the programme more 
from loyalty to the Congress and the rule of majority than from 
deep conviction. It is giving a trial to a programme in which it 
has no implicit faith. It makes its presence felt by mild obstruc¬ 
tion. But it is too patriotic to carry obstruction to the point of 
destruction. Mr. Abhyankar* fortifies it by 1^ sledge-hammer 
oratory. Mr. AneyZ supports it by his calm logic. Mr, Jamnadas 
Mehta3 is the free lance of the party. He efiectively uses the Com- 

1 M. V. Abhyankar from Nagpur 

2 M. S. Aney (b. 1880) from Berar 

3 1884-1955; member, A.I.G.G., 1921-31 
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mittee for developing his debating skill and obstructive tactics. 
The Committee refuses to treat him seriously, and he lets you know 
that he does not expect to be treated seriously. The house laughs 
at his expense and he heartily joins in it. He enlivened the proceed¬ 
ings at the outset by proposing himself to the chair if no other 
member would allow himself to be proposed in the place of a 
member of the Working Committee. He considers the members of 
the Working Committee to be all honourable men, and the measure 
of the honour is that they are constantly in his opinion arrogating 
to themselves rights they do not possess.^ The reader, however, 
must not think that all this is done with any poison in the per¬ 
formance. I have not known a better-behaved or more good- 
humoured assembly. And I regard the Maharashtra party to be 
an acquisition of which any nation would feel proud. Indeed I 
refer to the party to emphasize my contention that the Committee 
is composed of men who know their minds and who are deter¬ 
mined to give a good account of themselves in their effort to win 
India’s freedom. 

Toung India, 10-11-1921 


180. THE MOMENTOUS ISSUE 

The next few weeks should see civil disobedience in full work¬ 
ing order in some part of India. With illustrations of partial and 
individual civil disobedience the country has become familiar. 
Complete civil disobedience is rebellibn without the element of 
violence in it. An out and out civil resister simply ignores the 
authority of the state. He becomes an outlaw claiming to dis¬ 
regard every unmoral state law. Thus, for instance, he may refuse 
to pay taxes, he may refuse to recognize the authority of the state 
in his daily intercourse. He may refuse to obey the law of tres¬ 
pass and claim to enter military barracks in order to speak to the 
soldiers, he may refuse to submit to limitations upon the manner 
of picketing and may picket within the prescribed area. In doing 
all this he never uses force and never resists force when it is used 
against him. In fact, he invites imprisonment and other uses of 
force against himself. This he does because and when he finds 
the bodily freedom he seemingly enjoys to be an intolerable 
burden. He argues to himself, that a state allows personal free¬ 
dom only in so far as the citizen submits to its regulations. Sub- 

1 For Mehta’s protest against this, vide “A Protest”, 1-12-1921. 
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mission, to the state law is the price a citizen pays for his perso¬ 
nal liberty. Submission, therefore, to a state wholly or largely 
unjust is an immoral barter for liberty. A citizen who thus 
realizes the evil nature of a state is not satisfied to live on its 
sufferance, and therefore appears to the others who do not share 
his belief to be a nuisance to society whilst he is endeavouring 
to compel the state without committing a moral breach to arrest 
him. Thus considered, civil resistance is a most powerful expre¬ 
ssion of a soul’s anguish and an eloquent protest against the 
continuance of an evil state. Is not this the history of all reform? 
Have not reformers, much to the disgust of their fellows, discarded 
even innocent symbols associated with an evil practice? 

When a body of men disown the state under which they have 
hitherto lived, they nearly establish their own government. I say 
nearly, for they do not go to the point of using force when they 
are resisted by the state. Their “business” as of the individual is 
to be locked up or shot by the state, unless it recognizes their 
separate existence, in other words bows to their will. Thus three 
thousand Indians in South Africa after due notice to the Govern¬ 
ment of the Transvaal crossed the Transvaal border in 1914^ in 
defiance of the Transvaal immigration law and compelled the 
Government to arrest them. When it failed to provoke them to 
violence or to coerce them into submission, it yielded to their 
demand. A body of dvil resisters is, therefore, like an army 
subject to aU. the discipline of a soldier, only harder because of 
want of excitement of an ordinary soldier’s life. And as a civil 
resistance army is or ought to be firee from passion because free 
from the spirit of retaliation, it requires the fewest number of 
soldiers. Indeed one perfect civil resister is enough to win the 
battle of Right against Wrong. 

Though, therefore, the All-India Congress Committee has 
authorized civil disobedience by Provincial Congress Committees 
on their own responsibility, I hope they will put due emphasis on 
the word “responsibility” and not start civil disobedience with a 
light heart. Every condition must be given its full effect. The 
mention of Hindu-Mulim unity, non-violence, swadeshi and re¬ 
moval of untouchability means that they have not yet become 
an integral part of our national life. If an individual or a mass 
have still misgivings about Hindu-Muslim unity, if they have still 
any doubt about the necessity of non-violence for the attainment 
of our triple goal, if they have not yet enforced swadeshi in its com- 


1 On November 6,1913; vide Vol. XII, p. 259. 
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pleteness, if the Hindus among that mass have still the poison of 
imtouchability in them that mass or that individual are not ready 
for civil disobedience. Indeed it would be best to watch and wait 
whilst the experiment is being carried on in one area. Reverting 
to the analogy of the army, those divisions that watch and wait 
are just as much co-operating actively as the division that is ac¬ 
tually fighting. The only time, whilst the experiment is going on, 
that individual civil disobedience may be resorted to simultaneously, 
is when the Government obstruct even the silent prosecution of 
swadeshi. Thus if an order of prohibition is served upon an 
expert spinner going to teach or organize spinning, that order 
should be summarily disregarded and the teacher should court im¬ 
prisonment. But in all other respects, in so far as I can judge at 
present, it will be best for every other part of India scrupulously 
to respect all orders and instructions whilst one part is deliberately 
taking the offensive and committing a deliberate breach of all the 
unmoral state laws it possibly can. Needless to add that any 
outbreak of violence in any other part of India must necessarily 
injure and may even stop the experiment. The other parts will 
be expected to remain immovable and unperturbed, even though 
the people within the area of experiment may be imprisoned, 
riddled with bullets or otherwise ill-treated by the authorities. 
We must expect them to give a good account of themselves in every 
conceivable circumstance. 

Young India^ 10-11-1921 


18L HOW CEUBACr CAN BE OBSERVED 

A volunteer has written to me a very pathetic letter saying 
that, despite his earnest efforts, he cannot observe brahmacharya. 
He suffers from discharges in sleep and often wished to commit 
suicide. I see panic in this mentality. As long as a man is not 
doing a wrong deliberately or a man and a woman do not look at 
each other with a lustful eye, there is no cause for concern. 
Having learnt to control our mind while we are awake, we should 
trust to God for what happens in sleep. If there is a discharge in 
sleep, we should understand that the mind is not yet totally free 
from lust. “Sense-cravings subside in a man who refrains from 
gratifying them, but pleasure in their objects remains; it vanishes 
only when he has had a vision of the supreme.”^ This is a state- 

^ Bkagavad GiUt^ II. 59 
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merit of experience and is literally true. Sinning is possible only 
so long as the atman has not realized itself. Once it is illuminated, 
all possibility of sin vanishes. One who constantly strives to observe 
brahmacharya should follow these rules : 

1. He should be moderate in eating. 

2* He should eschew from his diet spices, excessive ghee, 
fried articles, sweets, meat, etc. 

3. He should of course never take liquor, but even tea, 
coffee, and other similar drinks may be taken only for medicinal 
purposes. 

4. He should wash his private parts with cold water twice 
or thrice [a day] and should pour cold water over tliem. 

5. He should never take heavy meals. 

6. He should give up late meals in the evening. 

7. His last meal should always be light so that he goes to 
bed with an empty stomach. 

8. He should not read erotic books, should not talk about 
or listen to such things. 

9. He should look upon every woman as his sister and never 
look at anyone with greedy eyes. He should never allow any such 
thought in his mind that this woman is good-looking and the 
other is not. If beauty consisted in shape or colour, we would 
have gratified our sight by looking at statues. Beauty lies in 
virtue and thig is not a thing which can be perceived by the 
senses. He should control his passions by reflecting that a n^n 
who tliinVg of his mother or sister as beautiful or not beautiful 
commits a sin. 

10. He should never be alone with a woman. 

11. He should always keep his body and mind well occupied. 
I believe regular spinning to be a great help. This is only a 
guess. I am not yet in a position to speak from experience. ^ It 
is my conjecture that the spinning-wheel helps more in acquiring 
self-control than any other type of physical work. 

12. He should ever keep repeating Gk>d’s name for self¬ 
purification. A theist believes that God sees the inmost depths 
of our heart, that He watches our movements even when we 
sleep. Such a man, therefore, should remain vigilant for all the 
twenty-four hours. Whatever the work we may be doing, mental 
or physical, we should never forget to go on repeating God^s 
name. His name delivers us from all our sins. After a httle 
practice, everyone wiU discover that it is possible to keep 
repeating God’s name while one is doing anything or thinking 
about anything. Inward repetition of God’s name is the only 
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exception to the general rule that a person can think about only 
one thing at a time because it is spontaneous to the atman. 
Other thoughts are the product of ignorance. For one who knows 
that God does everything, who is wholly absorbed in thoughts of 
Hinij what remains for such a one to do or to think about? 
Such a person stops thinking about his separate identity and 
regards himself only as an instrument in God’s hands. I believe 
it is impossible to observe perfect hrahmacharya in action, speech 
and thought without this constant remembering of God. 

Anyone who observes these rules will certainly succeed in 
mastering his senses. Striving in this manner, he should stop worry¬ 
ing and not be troubled in the least by discharges in sleep. He 
should regard them as evidence of his not being watchful enough 
and should become more vigilant, but should not in the least 
feel nervous. Yes, if his thoughts become impure and he is tempted 
to infect another person with his impurity, he may by all means 
commit suicide. Committing suicide is a thousand times preferable 
to sleeping with another’s wife. 

[From Gujarati] 

Jfavajivan, 10-11-1921 


182. Mr NOTES 
An Adviser 

Says one adviser : “There was a comment once in The Indian 
Social Reformer to the effect that Gandhi blindly clings to his inner 
voice and then does not care to think over or even wish to know 
what other great men think about him.” He thra politely adds 
that, if this criticism is justified, it is a matter of regret. He pro¬ 
ceeds to quote from famous British writers who say that every 
public servant must take into account what his critics or oppo¬ 
nents say against him and, therefore, he advises me that I ought to 
read and ponder over the criticism by the learned Mrs. Annie 
Besantf and others. He concludes the letter with an apology for 
quoting from British writers. I get many such letters, and I Hke to 
have them. The correspondent need not have apologized at all. 
I do not look down upon British writers. I have read the works 
of many and profited from them. I literally adore some British 
writers. It is the duty of every humble and sensible man to read 

1 1847-1933; Presid^tt of the Theosophical Society; founder of the Central 
Hindu College, Benares; Pr^ident, Indian National Congress, 1917 
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and reflect over adverse criticisms. A man leams more firom his 
critics than from his followers. Hence I think first about how many 
people disapprove of my views rather than how many approve. 
And if I do . not easily change my views once formulated, one good 
reason for it is that usually I have already examined with care 
what is said against them. There is not a single criticism by the 
learned Mrs. Annie Besant which has escaped my careful con¬ 
sideration. One thing, however, is true. I give prime impor¬ 
tance to my inner voice. Opposed to it, even the works of great 
men have, they ought to have, no weight with me. No other 
comrse would be right for a swarajist. If a man does not give 
the first importance to his iimer voice, he will forfeit his humanity 
and lose all his worth. We should know, to be sure, that every¬ 
one does not hear the inner voice. It is heard only by one who 
is ever devoted to study and is a man of discrimination, humility 
and faith. I do not neglect to study and am not devoid of dis¬ 
crimination and humility. Faith I certainly have. I strive my 
best to cultivate self-restraint. I believe, therefore, that I hear the 
inner voice. Everyone can be what I am and hear the inner 
voice. The man who hears it has gained the strongest support. 
He can then examine the words of the greatest of men. He may 
sometimes err in his judgment, but, when he does so, he admits 
the error in all humility and e^iates for it. 

Civil Disobedience 

The same correspondent asks me : “If you advise civil dis¬ 
obedience, why don’t you, at the same time, advise refusal to 
submit to the penalty for dbobedience?” Such refusal, however, 
would only lead to anarchy, because there would be nothing “civil” 
about it. The word “dvil” suggests that the order alone is to be 
disregarded, not the penalty. In any case, there can be no ques¬ 
tion of refusing to submit to the penalty. Civil disobedience has its 
source in soul-force. Glorying in his physical might, the tyrant seeks 
to conquer the world. The man of soul-force hands over his body 
to the tyrant and keeps his soul free, for no tyrant can do any¬ 
thing to a man’s soul. Prahlad offered civil disobedience, but was 
not scared when thrown from the top of a hill. He even em¬ 
braced as if it were a friend a red-hot pillar. With a smile on 
his face, Sudhanva plunged into a cauldron of boiling oil. Joseph, 
the prophet, preferred to go to jail to obeying wicked orders. A 
civil resister may not pay a fine, for that would be his voluntary 
act. Being imprisoned is not a voluntary act, since it is the oppre¬ 
ssor who throws him into jail. 
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A Question Inspired by Fear 

Tlie same correspondent asks: "Supposing as a result of non- 
co-operation, the British severed their connection with us; how 
can we be sure, in that case, that India will not be invaded by 
Afghanistan or some other power? If that happens, we should be 
where we were.” 

The question does indeed worry some persons. If it worries 
many we shall not get swaraj, for those who are afraid of Afghanis¬ 
tan, Japan, or some other country wiU necessarily prefer to remain 
under the British umbrella, Swaraj means no more and no less 
than being free from this fear. If we get the strength to drive out 
the British, will that same strength not help us to resist Afghanistan 
or Japan? So long as we have not fully adopted swadeshi we gViall 
remain a prey to fear. The complete adoption of swadeshi is like 
the virtue of a perfectly faithful wife. Just as no ruffian can cast 
an evil eye on such a woman, so will none be able to look with 
a covetous eye at Mother India, attired in self-spun and self-woven 
clothes. Of what profit will a self-reliant India be to Japan? How 
can Afghanistan harm India if her sons, Hindus and Muslims, 
have become united? He alone has reason to be afraid of Japan 
who does not want to follow swadeshi. He may fear the Afghan 
who doubts the Muslims’ sense of honour. The swaraiist should 
shed all fear. 

[From Gujarati] 

Nmajivan, 10-11-1921 


183. SPEECH AT PUBUC MEETING, LAHORE 

November 10, 1921 

Mahatma Gandhi supported the resolution and in doing so made a speech 
in the course of which he said that while seconding the resolution of congratula¬ 
tions to the Ali Brothers and others, he wished to say that if they wanted to 
release the Ali Brothers and other non-co-operators from jail within the year, 
then they should Mow the programme of non-violent non-co-operation. The 
Ali Brothers had sent a message to say that they wished to be released only by 
the orders of swaraj government. If they wanted to strive for the righting of 
the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs there was only one way to do so. He wished 
to congratulate the Punjab on its progress but the Province had not made pro¬ 
gress sufScient for winning swaraj within the year. 

In the first place, the Prbce’s visit should be totally boycotted. A 
resolution to. that effect had been passed by their Municipal Committee but 
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attempts were being made to secure a reversal of that resolution, but he firm¬ 
ly hoped that they would not allow themselves to be disgraced. He congratu¬ 
lated the Municipality on its decision. They were not the enemies of the Prince 
nor did they wish to insult him. He went further and said that if anybody 
would dare touch a single hair of the Prince, they should be ready to protect 
him (the Prince) with their lives. That was their duty. But there was also the 
duty to India. The Prince was coming as a Prince to strengthen the present 
Gk)vemment. If they had any sense of humanity or love of coimtry or any 
regard for the Khilafat or the Punjab wrongs, then no matter who came, 
Prince or no Prince, they should boycott his visit. As he had said once in Poona, 
even if Gokhale came to strengthen the present Government, they should not 
offer him welcome. He hoped that the Punjab would offer no welcome to the 
Prince. 

Another matter which had been dealt with by the Municipality was in 
regard to the Lawrence Statue which had on it the inscription: ‘‘Will you be 
governed by the pen or the sword ?” The day had come when none could threa¬ 
ten India. Indians did not want to be frightened by the sword nor influenced 
by the pen of anyone. He congratulated their Municipality, ^^^len their 
Municipality had resolved on a thing, all men and women should unite. They 
were no enemies of Lord La^vrence, but they did not like the inscription of the 
statue to remain. Things in India had changed. India feared none but God. 
They did not want that statue to remain. They should hold a meeting and say 
to the Government: “You shall have to remove the statue.”^ 

As stated in the resolution, they would follow the AH Brothers. If the 
Government wanted to guard the statue with soldiers, British, Sikhs, Gurkhas or 
Pathans, then the people should say, “We shall die but have it removed.’’ 
Every man whom the Municipal Committee orders, should be ready to go to 
remove the statue. It would be better if some women went and faced bayonets 
and showed readiness to go to jail. He did not beheve the present Government 
was so uncivilized. It would yield. But if Government behaved madly, they 
should be ready to uphold their honour and suffer in doing so. Ifthe time came, 
they should show that they did not care for soldiers. During their trial, the 
Ali Brothers did not leave their chairs when asked to do so but of their 
own free will they gave up chairs and spread their cloaks on the ground and 
sat on them. What they wanted was cool courage. No one, however, was to 
go at night to remove the statue. They should do everything in the open. 
They should give notice. Some 12 years ago, somebody had gone at night and 
put a string of shoes round the statue. None should do such a thing. 

If they continued non-violent, they would snatch Jazirat-ul-Arab, Smyrna 
and Thrace and Palestine but if a Hindu, Mohanamedan or Sikh committed 
murder or even uttered abuse, such a man should be regarded as an enemy 

1 Vide “The Pen or the Sword”, 17-11-1921. 
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of the nation. They were to be non-violent. They should cultivate courage like 
Lachhman Singh and Dalip Singh who died as martyrs at Nankana Saheb. The 
mahmt on the other hand, was regarded as a murderer. They should learn how 
to die. 

He wished to congratulate the Z'‘^mindar. First, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan 
went to Jail, then his son followed him and then the third editor of the paper. 
Another had stepped in the editor’s place and he (the speaker) wished him 
to go to jail also. He wished women to take the place and suffer. They should 
not mind what happened under Section 144, Criminal Procedure Code, or 
the Press Act. He hoped the would continue till its press was confis¬ 

cated by the Government. 

In conclusion, he wished to remind them that there were three things 
necessary. First was non-violence; second, Hindu-Muslim unity and third, 
charkha. 

The Tribune, 12-11-1921 


184. TEST 

The time of Gujarat’s test is approaching. It is not a question 
of months now, but weeks. Soon we shall be counting the days 
and then only hours. 

On the One hand, Gujarat has to make the Congress session 
a glorious success and see that it is not found wanting in hospitality, 
practical efficiency and generosity. 

On the other hand, Gujarat has to show itself worthy of the 
honour it won by being the first to declare itself in favour of non- 
co-operation‘. It should organize at least one taluka which will 
be ready, and have the strength, to face death. 

I have already given the conditions to be fulfilled for this. 
It may be said that the All-India Congress Committee has accepted 
thetm These are conditions which can be stated in concrete 
terms, but we should also pay attention to something else about 
which no resolution can be passed and yet without which no taluka 
can fulfil the other conditions. Is it any wonder that a person who 
has learnt the theorems of geometry merely by rote without under¬ 
standing them should occasionally commit a howler? What would 
be his plight if, having memorized a step with “therefore”, he says 
‘Tiecause”? Just as this person would betray his unintelligent 
cramming, so will anyone claiming to have fulfilled the All-India 

* At the Gujarat Political Conference held at Ahmedabad on August 27, 
as aid 29, 1920. Vide Vol. XVIII. 
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Congress Committee’s conditions without understanding them be 
able to proceed no further than the gate. On reaching it, he will 
find that he does not know the secret of opening it. 

This struggle, from its very nature, is one of dharma. Call it 
practical or idealistic^ political or social,—^no matter by what name 
it is known—it is rooted in dharma. We are fighting it for the 
sake of dharma and in the name of dharma. The Ali Brothers 
put all their cards on the table. “When it is a question of choice 
between the law of God and the law of the state, between the 
Koran and the Penal Code, we certainly prefer to obey our Khuda 
and our holy Koran.” This was their attitude. This fight is thus 
for enabling everyone to imderstand and follow his own religion, 
whether Hinduism or Islam, Zoroastrianism or Christianity. Every¬ 
one should be ready to lay down his life for his faith. He who 
gives his life will be saved. He who takes another’s life will lose 
his own. If one could truly foUow one’s dharma by killing others, 
lakhs of men would have attained mohsha by now. 

The only course, therefore, in an hour of difficulty is to pray 
to God. He who lacks such faith in Him will abandon the 
struggle sooner or later. A coimterfeit rupee may pass the hands 
of a hundred shop-keepers but it will not command better value for 
that. It is sure to be returned firom the banker’s counter at last. 
And aU those persons through whose hands it may have passed 
will have been polluted by its touch, more or less. In the same 
way, those of us who are counterfeit coins are sure to turn back 
at the last moment. 

The game is for those who enjoy playing it, and the field 
of battle for those who are ready for the consequences. The in¬ 
vitation is to one and all, but only those who are really hungry 
may sit at the table. Others may sit, if they like, but they will 
suffer afterwards from an overfull stomach. One who is not hungry 
will not relish the sweetest dishes, and a hungry man will feast even 
on a plain rotla^. Similarly, those alone will stand their ground 

who have understood the meaning of non-co-operation and the 
secret of dharma. Everything is plain to the man of understanding, 
but to one who lacks understanding everything is difficult. What 
will a mirror avail to a man who is blind? 

These are no easy times. Let us not take a hasty step and 
repent for it afterwards. If no taluka in Gujarat is ready, we may 
return the hundi^. But, having once signed it, we must pay the 

iMiUet 

2 A thick, round cake of unleavened bread 

3 A bill of exchange or a draft 
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amount in full. This is the time for Gujarat to make its choice. 
Once the choice is made, there can be no retreat. If, in a quixotic 
spirit of bravado, we accept the challenge now and can do nothing 
afterwards, we shall be shamed to death. At this stage, however, 
Gujarat need feel no fear or hesitation. 

Let us now see in what our fitness consists: 

1. Remaining peaceful 

2. Hindu-Muslim unity 

3. Swadeshi 

4. Removal of untouchability 

All this is easy enough. 

Civil disobedience? We are not strangers even to that. 
*‘The jail”, of course, goes with it. Well, we will take it in our 
stride. So many of the best have been in prison, have had a taste 
of it. Why, then, cannot we do as much? So this, too, is not 
difficult. 

But . . . ? 

If martial law is proclaimed? If the Gurkhas descend upon 
us? If Tommy Atkins takes over? And then, suppose they spear 
us, shoot us down and force us to crawl on our bellies ? Let them 
come, by all means. If they order us to crawl? We may die, 
but not move on our bellies. Supposing they spear us, what then? 
Instead of dying of the plague, we shall fall to the spear. If they 
shoot us, we will certainly not turn our backs. We have enough 
courage now to uncover our chests and receive the bullets as fearlessly 
as we catch the flying moi in moi-danda^. We should convert Gurkhas 
into Our friends. If they do not respond, what greater joy than 
dying at our brothers’ hands? As we say this, we do feel proud 
of Ourselves. 

But how shall we feel while acting? 

I do trust that timid Gujarat will rise to the occasion this time. 
But the pen trembles even as I write this. When has Gujarat had 
any occasion to hear the thundering of guns? When did it ever 
see rivers of blood flowing? Can Gujarat stand the sight of guns 
shooting away like so many crackers bursting and heads being 
smashed like earthen pots? 

If it can see unaffected others’ heads being smashed, it will 
cease to be ‘'Gujarat the Glorious”. If it can see its own heads being 
broken, it will win immortal fame. What is the training required 
for this? 


* Ah Irtdjan gamo 
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Faith in oneself. That faith no resolution of the All-India 
Congress Committee can inspire. God is the protector of the 
weak. He it is who gives courage. He who enjoys Rama’s pro¬ 
tection can be harmed by none. Since He is the giver of this 
physical frame, let Him claim it back. This body cannot be pre¬ 
served by anything we do. Like the rupee, it should be readily 
expended in a good cause. And what more glorious occasion to 
sacrifice it than in the attempt to free ourselves from this tyranny? 
Anyone who sincerely feels thus will, with a smile on his face 
uncover his chest and receive the bullets fearlessly as if they were 
no more than rubber balls. 

Only if it has this unshakable faith may any taluka of Gujarat 
plunge into the battle. 

It is not necessary that aU must have such faith. I have 
stated what measure of it will suffice. It does not matter if those 
who lack this faith do not have the strength to face a hail of 
bullets. But they must have the grit to refiise to surrender and 
bend their knees even if their houses are plundered. Let them 
plunder, if they will. We are boimd to return to these very 
homes, if we survive; if we die in the attempt to recover them, 
well, that will be swaraj. 

If even one taluka does not have this strength, how can we 
show our firmness for swaraj? But, on the day when one single 
taluka emerges successful from this test, that day we shall definitely 
have won swaraj, because on that same day India will have 
proved its skill in wielding a divine weapon. 

And it is not as if we would have displayed any extraordinary 
strength in doing all this. To act thus is but part of man’s 
nature. The Boer women showed this heroism. Hundreds of 
thousands of Britons showed it, and Turkish men and women are 
showing it today. 

But there is a difference. These others may kill as well as die. 
We, however, know that immortality is won only by laying down 
one’s life. Is it in any way difficult to give up the way of killing 
and learn that of dying ? For dying, one requires dauntless courage. 
The man of faith will have it in the winking of an eye. For killing, 
one requires strength of body and skill in shooting. One needs to 
learn, besides, a thousand other evil things before one can become 
proficient in killing and the end-result is that one earns for one¬ 
self the title of a murderer. 

But some Hindu will demur and say, “This is all about the 
Eishatriya spirit. Has not Gujarat been always a stranger to 
it? We know only trade and commerce.” Gujarat may be as 
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described above, but this cannot be the meaning of Hinduism. 
Everyone, whatever his caste, should have the qualities of all the four 
castes- The distinctive quality of one’s own may predominate in 
one, but a person altogether devoid of the qualities associated with 
castes other than his own is no man. The mother who knows 
how to die for the sake of her child is a Kshatriya woman, and the 
husband who gives up his life to save his wife is a ELshatriya. But 
we do not call such brave persons Kshatriyas, because it is not 
their profession to protect the world. 

At this juncture, it is everyone’s dharma to protect India—^that 
is, the world—^because this has ceased to be anybody’s dharma in 
particular—so it seems at any rate. 

So much about the Hindus. What are the Muslims, Parsis 
and others in Gujarat e3q)ected to do ? India is theirs too, and so 
also Gujarat. It is their dharma as well to free India from her 
slavery and they can do this only by laying down their lives. 

Everyone, therefore, who calls himself an Indian, be he a 
Hindu, Miuslim, Parsi, Christian, Jew, or anyone else, has to 
learn and master this mantra of dying without killing. Only the 
man who has faith in God can learn it and act on it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 13-11-1921 


185. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 


Sabarmati, 
Tuesday [J^ovember 15, 192I\ 

CHI. MAHADEV, 

Even a mother will not serve [food] without [the child] asking 
for it.i Unless you shout, you will have no customer for your 
berries.^ How will a mother know what the child wants? And 
the condition of the berry-seller’s basket the woman alone knows. 
If, therefore, you asked for the thing and had it, what is there to 
be ashamed of? 

I got your bhajans and have read them. Maybe poetic talent 
grows during illness, but, in displaying it, do you not delay your 
recovery? If you refrain from exercising it and even then it 
shows itself after recovery, it would be worthier of admiration. 


* & 2 Gujarati sayings 
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If we regard illness as an opportnnity for listening to the 
promptings of the inner voice [for self-examination] and constantly 
look within ourselves, that enhances our strength. 

I have received a telegram from Motilalji telling me that your 
health is quite all right. 

May God grant you the strength to keep your vows. 

May you both be happy and be active in service. 

Blessings from 
Bapu 


From a photostat of the Gujarati : S.N. 11414 


186. LETTER TO A. S. FREEMANTLE 

[After November 15, 1921] 

DEAR SIR, 

I thank you for your letter of the 15th instant. I am publishing 
the correspondence in full in Toutig Itidia —^not your letter authoriz¬ 
ing publication. 

Tours faithfully^ 


From a photostat; S.N. 7663 


187. SPEECH ON BIRTH ANNIVERSART OF RAJCHANDRA, 

AHMEDABAD 

November 16, 1921 


SISTERS AND BROTHERS, 

I wish to refresh your memory. You may have forgotten the 
occasion, but I have not. After my return from England, we had 
met in the Premabhai Hall in Ahmedabad to celebrate the birth 
anniversary of this illustrious person. I had said then that, we 
continued our disorderly noises, far from adoring the ^^t man 
to respect whom we had gathered, we would be profamng Im name. 
After this, with some difficulty people were made to keep quiet tor a 
while. Much water has flowed down the Sabarmati nyer since 
then. We, too, have gone through many e:q)enences, both sweet 
and bitter, and have learnt to some extent the ^^^son of keepmg 
order at meetings. It is one of the simplest rules of avihzed be¬ 
haviour to arrive at a meeting in time and not to leave one s scat 
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till it ends. If I may say the same thing with reference to our 
subject today, this rule is the first lesson in the path of compassion. 

We must suffer inconvenience ourselves so that others may be 
comfortable. It is licence, not discipline, to act upon the impulse 
of the moment without pausing to consider how our action may 
affect others in the world. Such behaviour argues the Satanic 
temperament, not the godly. It is the Satanic way to embrace 
disorder as order. Where it is all noise and no consideration or 
respect for anyone, it is the Satanic way which the people follow. 
We cannot point to one specific mark through which we may 
recognize an action as being Satanic. Every action is prompted 
by mixed motives. An action which springs from restlessness in the 
heart and creates the very image of restlessness, should be regarded 
as characteristic of the Satanic way. 

I stand first, these days, in using the word ‘'‘Satanic’\ Not that 
I am enamoured of it. The world may imagine that I am, but 
my conscience tells me that I am prompted by nothing but com¬ 
passion in using it. There is no hatred and no anger behind it. I 
describe things as I see them. In this, I merely follow the way of 
compassion. Today’s occasion is twice welcome as affording an 
opportunity for reflection over the meaning of compassion. 

We revere the person for honouring whose memory we have 
gathered here. I, too, rank myself among his adorers. A critic can 
never be this. This is, therefore, not the place for sceptics. Even 
such persons may attend in a spirit of humility to get their doubts 
resolved. If, however, the motive is to find food for one’s scepticism, 
the rule of civilized behaviour requires that one should leave this 
place. Everyone in the world should have freedom. The sceptic 
should certainly have a place where he can be himself, but likewise 
the devotee or the worshipper, too, should have a place where 
he can go ahead with his work undisturbed by criticism. I assume, 
therefore, that only those who love the poet and hold him in 
reverence have come to this meeting. It is to these persons that 
I say that today’s occasion is twice welcome. 

The man in whose hallowed memory we have gathered here 
was the living embodiment of this religion of compassion. He 
understood it weU and had perfected it in his life. This same 
compassion inspires our present activities in the country. It is not 
anger which prompts them. The situation as it has developed has 
given us sufficient reason to be angry and has hurt us deeply. 
But, even at this unhappy hour we pause and think how we may 
act so as not to hurt the opponents; how, on the contrary, we may 
do a good turn even to them* Non-coroperation springs from 
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compassion and not from anger. Afraid that we may be in the 
wrong, we refuse to be angry with the opponent and, instead, 
ourselves flee from him. 

This certainly leads to serious results. Those persons or insti¬ 
tutions against which we employ non-co-operation are indeed hurt 
by our action, but the religion of compassion does not teach that we 
may never hurt anyone. That is not the meaning of compassion 
I have learnt from the Poet. True compassion lies in doing what 
is good or performing our duty even at the cost of inflicting pain 
on others through our action. 

I have often declared that I have learnt, and learnt much, 
from the lives of many persons. But it is from the Poet’s life 
that I have learnt most. It was from his life that I understood 
the way of compassion. There can be no act which will not 
hurt the feelings of someone or another, but the pain must have 
been inflicted out of compassion. Two conditions have to be 
satisfied for this purpose : 

1. We can do something which hmts someone only if it 
hurts us more than it hurts him. 

2. Our motive must be absolutely pure. We should have no 
other thought in our mind than the welfare of the other person. 

Let us suppose that my son is a drink-addict and a smoker 
and is given to dissolute ways. He asked me for some money. 
Till now I used to give him whatever he asked for, because I 
was a blind father. From my association with Raychandbhai, 
however, I learnt that not only should I myself not drink and 
smoke and live an immoral life, but that I must save others too 
from these things. It is, therefore, my duty to refuse W give a 
penny to my son, even to snatch away a wine-glass from his hand 
if I see him holding one. If I come to know that he keeps his 
liquors in a particular chest, I must bum it. Ii I see a wine bottle, 
I must smash it. The son will certainly be hurt, and he will look 
upon me as a heartless father. But a father who understands the 
meaning of compassion is not afraid of hurting his son or of being 
cursed by him. The way of compassion and benevolence dictates 
that, in such circumstances, one should snatch away the wine- 
bottle from the son’s hand. I would not do this forcibly but, if I 
come to know that he keeps his Uquor bottle at a particular place 
in the house, I would seize it from there and smash it. 

Raychandbhai suggested an excellent rule of guidance in fol¬ 
lowing this way, that we may not displease others in ordinaiy*^ mas¬ 
ters, may not start reproaching people over trifl^ in the name oi 
the path of compassion. If we understand this simple rule, many 
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things, which otherwise puzzle us, we would do out of deference 
to others. It may be I do not understand why we should wear 
khadi and am in love with fine muslin; but, then, it happens that 
in the society in which I live all wear kha^, and we commit no 
wrong in wearing it. I should, then, follow society. Raychandbhai 
taught me this simple rule. 

Once, in Bombay, we were discussing the path of compas¬ 
sion. The point was whether one may use leather. In the end, we 
both agreed that we cannot do without leather. Professions like 
agriculture must go on. However, if we cannot do without it al¬ 
together, we should certainly refrain from wearing on the head 
anything containing leather. I have always been a man who 
would not miss a chance for a jest. I asked him to examine the 
cap on his head. He was a man ever wrapped in contemplation 
and never thought about what he wore and how he covered 
himself. The fact that there was a leather-strip in his cap had 
entirely escaped him. But as soon as I pointed it out, he tore 
the piece off. I don’t suppose that my argument was so cogent that 
it convinced him instantly. He did not argue at all. He simply 
thought that my motive was good and that I held him in reve¬ 
rence. So why should he enter into an argument with me? All he 
did was quietly to pull out the leather-strip and I am sure he never 
again thereafter wore any head-dress containing leather. Even if, 
however, somebody tells me that he actually saw the Poet wearing 
such a cap after that, I would not be hurt. If I had occasion to 
mention the thing to him again, he would have immediately tom 
off the piece of leather. It might have remained through over* 
sight. 

In this lies the greatness of great souls. Such behaviour shows 
that they are free from egotism. They are ready to learn even 
from children. It is the characteristic of great men not to mind 
difference of views in small matters. To those who, in the name 
of the religion of compassion, always differ with others in every 
small matter and claim to be guided by the voice of conscience, I 
would say that they hear no such voice, or that, as in animals, the 
atman in them is not yet awake. This is so with most of us. The 
difference between man and the brute is that in the former, the 
atman can wake up to the full. If we follow the world in ninety- 
nine things, in regard to the hundredth thing we may tell it that 
its way is not right. But how can a man who is at daggers drawn 
with ffie world from his birth can act with love for the world? 

In most cases, we should behave as though we were inert 
things. The difference between wholly inert matter and living 
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matter is practically nil. The entire world seems to be inert matter, 
the atman shines but rarely. Those who live on a higher plane act 
on this principle, I saw diat Raychandbhai did this. 

Had he been living today, he would have certainly blessed the 
present movement. It is based on dharma. No man who is im¬ 
bued with compassion can but join it. The movement is sure to 
produce excellent effects in the political, economic and other 
spheres. But the happiest result will be that it will have saved 
many persons and made some fit for moksha. If we do not dis¬ 
cover this by the end of the year, life will become unbearable to 
me, 

Raychandbhai often used to say that he could bear being trans¬ 
fixed with spears, but could not bear being stabbed with the spear 
of the lies, the hypocrisies and the oppression which prevail in 
the world and of irreligion masquerading as religion. He was full 
of indignation over oppression and I often saw him boil over. The 
whole world was his kith and Hn, The grief which we feci at the 
death of our own brother or sister, he used to experience at the 
existence of suffering and death in the world. If somebody argued 
that the people suffered for their own sins, he would ask what drove 
them to sin. We call the time the Age of Kali when the path of 
virtue is not easy but lies through hills and valleys. During this 
Age, virtue is a rare sight in the world and vice flourishes, mas¬ 
querading as virtue. If, in such a state of affairs, we wish to follow 
&e path of compassion, our hearts must be filled with unendurable 
pain. Far better, we should feel, that the body should become 
feeble and perish than that we should go on living in these condi¬ 
tions. 

This seems to me the real reason why Raychandbhai died at 
such an early age. It is true indeed that he suffered from a disease, 
but the pain he felt at the sight of suffering in the world was un¬ 
bearable to him. If the physical disease had been the only 
cause, he could have won the battle against it. But he was troubled 
with the thought how in these evil times one could realize the 
dtiTidTi, Such a feeling is an indication of the spirit of compassion. 

It is not the height of compassion to avoid killing a bug. True, 
a bug may not be destroyed, but, at the same time, one should see 
that one does not permit bugs to breed. Letting them breed is 
more cruel than destroying them. 

All of us let them breed, Jains do that and so do I, a VaishnaraK 
We do not know cleanliness. When we go on adding to our posses- 


1A worshipper of Vishnu 
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sions, we do not think of the consequences. What else but breeding 
[of bugs] can we expect from accumulation of unnecessary things? 

It is indeed a form of compassion not to kill insects such as 
bugs and mosquitoes. But the refusal to kill a human being is the 
higher form of it. What should we do when we are forced to 
choose between killing a human being and destroying a bug? Cir¬ 
cumstances may possibly arise in which it may be our duty to save 
a bug at the cost of human life. But the other way about is also 
possible, I am suggesting a way which will save us from either 
of these contingencies. This is the true spirit of compassion. 

The Poet used to say at times; “Had Jainism not fallen into the 
hands of those who are called Jains, it would have filled the world 
with marvel at its truths. The Vanias^ bring discredit on the truths 
of Jainism. They scatter com over ant-hills. If any preparadon of 
potato chances to get into their mouth, they feel pricks of con¬ 
science. In such small matters, they are ever punctilious. They are 
welcome to be so, but those who imagine that this is the height 
of Jainism really stand on the lowest level of dharma. That level is 
for the fallen, not for the pure in heart.*’ Many Jains, therefore, 
say that Rajchandra knew nothing about dharma, that he was a 
hypocrite and an egotist. I know, however, that he had not a 
trace of hypocrisy and egotism. 

Though it is true that bugs and other insects should not be 
killed, that is not all that the spirit of compassion means. That is 
only tile first step. During some past age, the belief must have come 
to prevail that there was no sin in destroying insects to save human 
life. A sage may have then arisen who must have laid stress on 
protection of insects and proclaimed: “O fool! Do not destroy in¬ 
sects for preserving the transient body. Pray fervently, rather, that 
it may perish today rather than tomorrow.” From this sentiment 
arose ahimsa. 

But the man who beats his wife or child, though he shrinks 
from killing a tiny bug, is not a Jain, nor a Hindu, nor a Vaishnava. 
He is a cipher. On this sacred day of the Poet’s anniversary, let us 
give up the narrow meaning of compassion and interpret the 
word in the broadest sense. It is a sin to hurt the feelings of a 
single person or to regard him as an enemy. Anyone who wants 
to see General Dyer hanged, or Sir Michael O’Dwyer burnt alive, 
is neither a Jain, nor a Vaishnava^ nor a Hindu. He is nobody and 
nothing. The very essence of ahimsa lies in burning our anger and 

1 Community traditionally engaged in trade and commerce. Most Jains 
belong to this community. 
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in cleansing the soul. Who am I to judge General Dyer? I know 
that I am myself full of ill will. How many persons I may be mur¬ 
dering in my mind! What right have I to judge General Dyer? 
I have, therefore, resolved not to retaliate if anyone attacks me 
with a sword. This is the path of compassion and the imderlying 
principle of the non-co-operation movement. 

But in my speeches I do not mention the word “compas¬ 
sion”. I am talking about it today because this is the anniversary 
celebration of Srimad Rajchandra. I know that the result of this 
movement will be to spread the spirit of compassion. When that 
result follows, people will recognize it by themselves. 

There is greater sin in killing a serpent or a tiger in a human 
form than in killing a real serpent. We kiU a tiger out of fear, not 
in anger. If there really is a Dharmaraja who judges our sins and 
good deeds, he will perhaps have pity on the person who may have 
killed a tiger and forgive him, because he will have only follow¬ 
ed the natural instinct of the beast in him. One beast will have 
killed another. But behind the murder of a human being, there 
is the spirit of revenge and anger, of pride and hypocrisy. Dharma¬ 
raja will say: “You fool! What endless scheming and swin dling 
must have preceded the murder!” 

I tell Jains, and others too, that compassion does not merely 
mean not killing bugs, ants and other insects, though certainly 
they should not be killed. It also means that no soul born as a 
human being must be cheated. And yet what else do the business¬ 
men do ? If any Jain would show his account books to me, I would 
immediately prove that he was no Jain. How is the cloth in which 
we trade produced ? Dealers ought to consider whether the manu¬ 
facture of cloth is not tainted, whether it is not true that animal 
fat is used in sizing cloth. It must be, besides, repugnant to busi¬ 
nessmen to charge exhorbitant rates of interest. This is not 
worthily done by a Jain, Dealers may reasonably add to the 
cost of an article one pice or two pice for their services. But why 
all this cunning higgling and lying? And the interest which is 
charged for money lent is so cruelly high that it kills the debtor. 
Wherever I go, I hear complaints against Vanias, both Jains and 
Vaishnavas. Many whites ask me to see first what excessive rates 
of interest our own people charge. 

We must cease to be unscrupulous Vanias and become Kshatri- 
yas. The Vaisya’s dharma does not mean doing no manual work, 
no ploughing, no heroism and no consideration for right and wrong. 
The true Vaisya, rather, shows himself heroic in his generosity 
and discrimination in his business; he follows the Brahmin’s 


XXI.28 
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dharma, too, by exercising his discrimination and deciding that 
he may not sell liquor or fish, that he may deal only in pure khadi. 
We shall fall into sin if others slave for us and we merely lend 
money and earn interest. At least by way oiyajna, we should do 
some bodily labour every day. 

Primarily, the Vania's sphere is business, but he must also pos¬ 
sess the qualities of the other castes. If I should have to engage 
a Kabuli or a Pathan to protect my wife, it would be better, though 
I am a Hindu, that I should divorce her and set her free. But 
what do we find many Vanias doing? Most of them have engaged 
North Indians and Pathans as watchmen. You may do even that; 
I do not mind it. If, however, you lack the strength to protect 
your wife and children, you had better retire into a hermit’s cot¬ 
tage and live there as befits your dharma. It will not, then, be your 
duty, as Vanias^ to come forward to protect the world. The 
Kshatriyas will do that whenever and wherever they find people 
suffering. 

The biggest lesson I learnt from Rajehandrabhai’s life is that 
a Vania should always live as befits a Vania. At present Vanias 
are not true Vanias. It is not necessary, for becoming true Vanias, 
to be a great pundit or read bulky volumes. Anyone who does 
not let himself be defiled, who observes the rules of yama^ and 
niyama\ who keeps away from imtruth and takes care never to do 
anything contrary to dharma, who has not a trace of lust in his 
heart and is full of the spirit of compassion, such a person will be 
fit for the Absolute state; the realization of that state will not be 
beyond his reach. That is why I do not ask you to learn Sans¬ 
krit Or to read the Bhagavati-sutra. Whether or not you read it, 
I am indiSerent in the matter. 

As early as when the anniversary was celebrated in Wadhwan, 
it was resolved that a library with the name of “Rajchandra Pusta- 
kalaya” should be started. There was a proposal for constructing 
a special building for it. I did not, at that time, show much enthu¬ 
siasm^ for the idea. I told the people that, without a soul, the 
building would be a mere structure of brick and mortar. Today 
the three-year-old resolve has borne firuit. The circumstances are 
favourable. We have a worthy msm like Jinavijayji to help us. The 
hbrary of the Puratattva Mandir has also been amalgamated 
[with this]. Its benefit will be fireely available to whosoever takes 
the trouble to go there. 

,, I & ^ , iBoral discipline and external religious obser- 
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Please carry home with you what you heard here today and 
translate it into practice in your life. You may leave here what 
seemed to you questionable, but forthwith start acting upon what¬ 
ever you found acceptable, what pleased your ears and your hearts 
[From Gujarati] 

Naoajivan, 24-11-1921 


188. MESSAGE FOR PUBLIC MEETING, BOMBAY 

Before Novmbtr 17, 1921 

I am sorry that I cannot personally come to Bombay this 
timft even for a day.* But I hope that you will excuse me when 
you know that the work which has detained me here is of greater 
im portance than the worthy task before Bombay. 

If you wish to bring glory to Bombay: 

1. Not even a child should attend any celebration arranged 
in honour of the Prince of Wales; 

2. No one, young or old, should attend any entertainment 
programme even if admission to it is free—there are many other 
days for such things. 

3. No man or woman should stir out of the house at all on 
the 17th without some unavoidable work. 

4. Even by mistake one should not go out of curiosity to 
see what is happening, in the direction of the place where a 
celebration in honour of the Prince has been arranged. 

5. Everyone should stay at home and spin and, if one does 
not know spinning, concentrate on it for eight hours and leam it 

from someone. , , . 

6. Everyone should spend some time at any rate in^ singing 
devotional songs or in prayer. Let city-dwellers not think that 
God does not exist, or that, even if He exists, it is not necessary 
to remember Him or seek His help in national work. 

7. At the very hour when the Prince will be landing, a bon¬ 
fire of foreign cloth should be Hghted on the open ground by the 
side of the Elphinstone Road. For this purpose, we should start 
collecting foreign cloth in such parts of the city from which we 

have not collected any so far. _ , ,, , 

8. If tlie trains, etc., are running, no passenger should be 
forcibly dragged out. 

1 He was, however, persuaded to come. Vide “Speech at Public Meeting, 
Bombay, 17-11-1921. 
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9. Workers must not stop work without obtaining prior leave. 

10. We can be 'fit for swaraj only if everyone is free to do 
what he chooses in every matter. 

Please remember: 

Our reason for not joining functions in honour of the Prince 
is not that we have anything against him personally. He has done 
us no harm. The reason is that the bureaucracy is using him for 
its own purposes and that we do not wish to help it in this. It is 
as much our duty, therefore, to ensure the safety of his person, to 
refrain from so much as a suggestion of insult to him, as to boycott 
all functions in his honour. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

Gujarati, 20-11-1921 


189. LETTER TO HAJISIDDIK KHATRI 

[Before Mmmber 17, 192I\^ 

BHAISHRI AHMED HAJI SIDDIK KHATRI, 

I send with this the draft of the Resolution, If you wish to 
make any changes, you may do so. Please read my suggestions 
given in Young India. It would be advisable to have the appeal 
signed by some eminent Maulana and get it distributed at all 
places. We shall succeed only if we maintain on the 17th perfect 
peace in the whole of India. If from today up to the 17th we work 
hard enough, I am sure that on the 17th all business will be sus- 
pmded and peace maintained. We shall succeed in this matter only 
if we strictly adhere to the truth. It is necessary that leaden say 
the same thing in public as in private. 

Haji Seddik Khatri 

Hhal Manzil 

85, Abdul Rehman Street 

From a photostat of the Gujarati: S.N. 6162 


^ The letter was written in connection with the demonstrations on the 
■«c(aBWii of the visit of the Prince of Wales who was to arrive in Bombay on 
Novauber 17, 
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My Inconsistency 

A correspondent asks some pertinent questions in the follow¬ 
ing pungent fashion: 

When the Zulus broke out for liberty against the British usurpers, 
you helped the British in suppressing the so-called rebellion. Is it a rebel¬ 
lion to try to shake off the foreign yoke? Was Joan of Arc a rebel? Was 
George Washington a rebel? Is De Valera one? You may say that the 
Zulus had recourse to violence. I then ask, was the end bad or the means? 
The latter may have been so but certainly not the former; so you will be 
kind enough to explain the riddle. In the last War, when the gallant 
Germans and Austrians were fighting so bravely against a world combina¬ 
tion, you raised recruits for the British to fight against the nations that 
had done India no harm. Wenever there is a war between two races, 
one has to hear both parties before coming to a decision, either for or 
against any of them. In the last war we had a one-sided version only and 
that from a nation certainly not renowned for truthfubess or honesty. You 
have all along been an advocate of passive resistance and non-violence. 
Why then did you induce people to take part in a war the merits of 
which they knew not, and for the aggrandizement of a race so miserably 
wallowing in the mire of imperialism? You may say you bad faith m 
the British bureaucracy. Is it possible for any person to have faith in wa 
alien people all whose acts have run so glaringly counter to their promi¬ 
ses ? It cannot have been so with a person of such high attainments as your¬ 
self. So you will please answer the second riddle. 

There is another point to which I should like to refer. You are an 
advocate of non-violence. Under the present circumstances we should be 
strictly non-violent. But when India will be free, should we strictly eschew 
arms even if a foreign nation invaded us? Would you also boycott railways 
and telegraphs and steamers even when they will have ceased to promote 
exports of the products of our soil? 

I hear and read many charges of inconsistency about myself. 
But I do not answer them as they do not affect anyone but myself. 
The questions however raised by the correspondent are of general 
importance and deserve notice. They are by no meam new to me. 
But I do not remember havmg answered them m the columns ot 

Toting India. 
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Why Did I Assist in War 

Not only did I offer my services at the time of the Zulu re- 
volti but before that at the time of the Boer War2, a.nd not only did 
I raise recruits in India during the late War^, but I raised an ambu¬ 
lance corps in 1914 in London^. If therefore I have sinned, the 
cup of my sins is full to the brim. I lost no occasion of serving 
the Government at all times. Two questions presented themselves 
to me during all those crises. What was my duty as a citizen of 
the empire as I then believed myself to be, and what was my duty 
as an out and out believer in the religion of ahimsa—non¬ 
violence ? 

I know now, that I was wrong in thinking that I was a citi¬ 
zen of the empire. But on those four occasions I did honestly be¬ 
lieve that in spite of the many disabilities that my country was 
labouring under, it was making its way towards freedom, and that 
on the whole the Government from the popular standpoint was 
not wholly bad and that the British administrators were honest 
though insular and dense. Holding that view, I set about doing 
what an ordinary Englishman would do in the circumstances. I 
was not wise or important enough to take independent action. I 
had no business to judge or scrutinize ministerial decisions with the 
solemnity of a tribunal. I did not impute malice to the ministers 
either at the time of the Boer War, the Zulu revolt or the late War. 
I did not consider Englishmen nor do I now consider them as parti¬ 
cularly bad or worse than other human beings. I considered and 
still consider them to be as' capable of high motives and actions as 
any other body of men and equally capable of making mistakes. 
I therefore felt, that I sufficiently discharged my duty as a man 
and a citizen by offering my humble services to the empire in the 
hour of its need whether local or general. That is how I would 
expect every Indian to act by his country under swaraj. I would 
be deeply distressed, if on every conceivable occasion every one of 
us were to be a law unto oneself and to scrutinize in golden scales 
every action of our future national assembly. I would surren¬ 
der my judgment in most matters to national representatives, tak¬ 
ing particular care in making my choice of such representatives. 
I know that in no other manner would a democratic government 
be possible for one single day. 

1 Vide Vol. V, pp. 291-3, 361-2 & 368-73. 

'^Vide Vol. Ill, pp. 129 & 137-41 and Vol. IV, pp. 295-6. 

3 Vol. XIV. 

* VUe Vol. XII, pp. 527-8 & 533-6. 
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The whole situation is now changed for me. My eyes, I fancy, 
are opened. Experience has made me wiser. I consider the exist¬ 
ing system of Government to be wholly bad and requiring special 
national effort to end or mend it. It does not possess within itself 
any capacity for self-improvement. That I still believe many Eng¬ 
lish administrators to be honest does not assist me, because I 
consider them to be as blind and deluded as I was myself- There¬ 
fore I can take no pride in calling the empire mine or describing 
myself as a citizen. On the contrary, I fully realize that I am a 
pariah untouchable of the empire. I must therefore constantly 
pray for its radical reconstruction or total destruction, even as a 
Hindu pariah would be fully justified in so praying about Hindu¬ 
ism or Hindu society. 

The next point, that of ahimsa, is more abstruse. My con¬ 
ception of ahimsa impels me always to dissociate myself from al¬ 
most everyone of the activities I am engaged in. My soul refuses 
to be satisfied so long as it is a helpless witness of a single wrong 
or a single misery. But it is not possible for me, a weak, frail, 
miserable being, to mend every wrong or to hold myself free of 
blame for all the wrong I see. The spirit in me pulls one way, the 
flesh in me pulls in the opposite direction. There is freedom from 
the action of these two forces, but that freedom is attainable only 
by slow and painful stages. I cannot attain fireedom by a mecha¬ 
nical refusal to act, but only by intelligent action in a detached 
manner. This struggle resolves itself into an incessant cruci¬ 
fixion of the flesh so that the spirit may become entirely free. 

More Gases in Point 

I was again an ordinary citizen no wiser than my fellows, 
myself believing in ahimsa and the rest not believing in it at all but 
refusing to do their duty of assisting the Glovemment because they 
were actuated by anger and malice. They were refusing out of 
their ignorance and weakness. As a fellow-worker, it became 
my duty to guide them aright. I therefore placed before them 
their clear duty, explained the doctrine of ahimsa to them and 
let them make their choice which they did. I do not repent of 
my action in terms of ahimsa. For under swaraj too I would not 
hesitate to advise those who would bear arms to do so and fight 
for the country. 

What of the Futore? 

That brings me to the second question. Under swaraj of my 
dream there is no necessity for arms at all. But 1 do not expect 
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that dream to materialize in its fullness as a result of the present 
effort, first because the effort is not directed to that end as an 
immediate goal and secondly because I do not consider myself 
advanced enough to be able to prescribe a detailed course of con¬ 
duct to the nation for such preparation. I am still myself too 
full of passion and other frailties of human nature to feel the call 
or the capacity. All I claim for myself is, that I am incessantly 
trying to overcome every one of my weaknesses. I have attained 
great capacity, I believe, for suppressing and curbing my senses, 
but I have not become incapable of sin, i.e., of being acted upon 
by my senses. I believe it to be possible for every human being to 
attain that blessed and indescribable sinless state in which he feels 
within himself the presence of God to the exclusion of everything 
else. It is, I must confess, as yet a distant scene. And therefore, it 
is not possible for me to show the nation a present way to complete 
non-violence in practice. 

Railways and Telegraphs 

The question about railways and telegraphs is really too in¬ 
significant in relation to the great doctrine I have just discussed. 

I am not myself banishing the personal use of these conveniences 
myself. I certainly do not expect the nation to discard their use 
nor do I expect their disuse under swaraj. But I do expect the 
nation under swaraj not to believe that these agencies necessarily 
advance our moral growth or are indispensable for our material 
progress. I would advise the nation to make a limited use of these 
agencies and not to be feverishly anxious to connect seven hun¬ 
dred fifty thousand villages of India by telegraph and railways. The 
nation, when it feels the glow of freedom, will realize that they were 
needed by our rulers more for our enslavement than for enlighten¬ 
ment. Progress is a lame woman. It can only come hopping. You 
cannot send it by wire or rail. 

Fallen Sisters 

The reader will be glad to learn that the work of reclaiming 
the fallen sisters of Barisal has been taken up in right earnest. Dr. 
Roy writes, saying that many of them have been visited, and 
spinning is being introduced among them. Jagadish Babu who 
has been in charge of Babu Ashvinikumar Dutt’s school for years 
has promised to guide the young workers who have undertaken 
this responsible service. I hope that those who have taken up 
this much-needed service will not leave it half-finished. They 
must be prepared for disappointments, they must expect slow pro- 
g:ess. It is only in such work that is free from excitement or im- 
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mediate promise of renown that one’s love of service for its own 
sake is tested. I commend the example of Barisal to the other 
cities also. This purifying work has to be done even after swaraj. 
Not everyone is qualified for it. Ihose therefore who feel the call 
and have the requisite purity should turn their attention to the 
eradication of this growing vice. The movement naturally has two 
branches, the reclamation of fallen sisters and the weaning of men 
firom the degrading vice which makes man look upon his sister with 
lust and tempts him to make her a prey to it. The qualities re¬ 
quired for both the branches of work are the same, and the work 
should be simultaneously done in both the branches if it is to bear 
fruit. 

Influence of an Imprisonment 

In the same letter in which he describes the work among the 
fallen sisters of Barisal, Dr. Roy writes as follows: 

East Bengal is indebted to Pir Badshah Mian’s arrest for the Hindu- 
Muslim unity which is now quite firm and boycott of foreign cloth which 
is now almost complete among the masses. 

Evidence of this character is pouring in from every direction. We 
must not however rest on our oars. There is still much work to 
be done. Both the unity and the boycott are tender plants requir¬ 
ing protection and careful watering. The Hindu-Muslim unity 
niust be sustained by each seeking every occasion to serve the other 
in a silent xmostentatious manner. Boycott of foreign cloth can be 
perpetuated only by the universal adoption of hand-spiumng, and 
every cottage spinning the health-giving music of the wheel. Every 
group of villages must have an expert who will insist upon the 
yam improving in strength, evenness and then fineness. There 
are enough weavers in India if we can supply them with hand- 
spun yam that can be woven just as well as mill-spun yam. This 
one act will bring down prices of Indian mill-woven cloth as no¬ 
thing else will. 

A Mystic’s Praise of Spinning 

A friend sends me the following from George Macdonald’s 
The Prince and Curdle on hand-spinning: 

As he hesitated, he heard the noise of a spinning-whcd. He knew 
it at once, because his mother’s spinning-wheel had been his gover¬ 
ness long ago, and still taught him things. It was the spinning-wheel that 
first taught him to make verses, and to sing, and to think whether all was 
right inside him; or at least it had helped him in all these things. Hence 
it was no wonder he should know a spinning-wheel when he heard it sing. 
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The Chittagong Outrage* 

In reply to my wire^ Prasanna Babu has sent the further de¬ 
tails which I give below: 

Though the people were strictly non-violent and the Gurkhas fell 
upon them and assaulted them, the bureaucracy have devised noble 
means of saving their necks by issuing notices xmder Sec. 144 upon lead¬ 
ers, volunteers, and outsiders indiscriminately, prohibiting them from 
forming and joining in processions in public streets on the groxmd that 
the people who formed the procession on the 20th instant pelted the police 
and did other violent acts. Such notices were issued on the 27th instant, 
wherein it is alleged that the Magistrate came to know of the procession 
and the injuries done to the police by the people only on the 25th from 
the report of the Police Superintendent. 

They have also managed to institute a false case under Sec. 144 
and 147 I.P. Code against Maulvi Mahomed Kajimali, President, Khilafat 
Committee, Kalishankar Ghakravarti, Editor Jyoti (the local vernacular 
daily), Premananda Datta, Suhkhendubikas Sen, and Mahomed Sirajul- 
haque, volunteers, yesterday. All the five accused were arrested and 
except the second and the fifth accused who have come out on bail, the 
rest have preferred kajat* Premananda Datta was at Dacca on the 20th, 
still he has been brought on the record as an accused. 

The people are calmly working out the Congress programme. 
Hardly anyone is seen in the street with foreign cloth on. We may 
assure you that the boycott movement is a success here. 

This studied attempt to throttle the movement is bound to 
fail. The non-ofiScial couunission referred to in the previous notice 
of the outrage has acted with the greatest promptness and already 
issued its report, which bears out the facts as stated by the local 
Congress secretary. The report shows that at least 104 persons 
were ‘'hit and wounded”. Among these was a nine-year-old boy 
and at least one lady whose protestation that she belonged to the 
female sex availed nothing. Some of the wounds were of a serious 
nature. 


Brave Students 

Whilst the All-India Congress Committee was in session, the 
following interesting telegram was received from the brave medical 
students of Vizagapatam who, it will be remembered, have been 
dismissed from their college for their efl&ontery to wear khadi: 

^ Vide ‘‘Another Gurkha Charge’’, 3-11-1921. 

^Not available 
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Thirty nine medical students, Vizagapatam recently dismissed for 
wearing khadi caps offer their respectful pranams^ on eve this eventful 
Congress Committee session which must decide question of swaraj by 
December. Response Mother’s call resolved suspend education during 
period struggle join national service. Therefore organized ourselves into 
Sevasamiti Ramadandu carrying swadeshi propaganda to very doors. 
Been so far self-reliant for funds. Assure you Congress Committee our 
loyalty our humble services in swaraj cause. Prepared share hardships 
future struggle. Awaiting your instructions and help through our Presi¬ 
dent Sundarrao or Barrister Prakasham. 

I commend this wire to the attention of every student. These 
young men have shown themselves self-respecting by wearing 
khadi caps and bravely suffering for the sake of self-respect, and 
patriotic by devoting their time to national service.^ This country 
is suffering from the chronic disease of slavery. Those who spend 
themselves in finding and applying the true remedy for that disease 
become true surgeons and physicians, and when that universal 
disease is cured, most of the other diseases wiU disappear without 
fiirther application, and the country will be better prepared to 
train medical men and women in order to treat the rest. 

Feudatory States 

The All-India Congress Committee having defined the Con¬ 
gress policy regarding fordgn states, the demand was naturally 
made to define its policy towards our own states. The broad outlines 
of Congress policy were formulated by the Congress at the Nagpur 
session, namely of non-intervention in the internal affairs of these 
states. The states themselves could not wish for anything better or 
more unequivocal. And the All-India Congress Committee can 
only define the policy within the four corners of that resolution. 
Strictly in accord with that resolution. Congress workers have re¬ 
frained from taking the message of non-co-operation to the states, 
except its permanent, purifying or economic parts which would 
hold good even without non-co-operation. These are the drink 
evil, swadeshi, Hindu-Muslim unity, non-violence and untouch- 
ability. The Congress can have nothing but goodwill towards 
these states, so long as their subjects are well treated. And even 
when they are ill-treated, the Congress cannot and will not exer¬ 
cise any pressure or force save that of public opmion. And there¬ 
fore nationalist organs do not hesitate to discuss, when necessary, 

1 Salutations -ar j* i 

2 Tide also “Notes”, 24-11-1921, under sub-title “More About Medical 

Students”. 
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in Strong language the grievances of the subjects in some of these 
states. The thoughtless and wanton ill-treatment, for instance, of 
Sheth Jamnalalji and his party in the confines of Bikaner State 
whilst they were prosecuting merely their campaign of swadeshi 
has justly evoked hostile criticism. The liberal States may therefore 
look for every encouragement from the Congress, and the reaction¬ 
ary ones at the most fierce criticism of their methods and measures. 
Moreover the Congress cannot but sympathize with the States in 
their humiliating plight. The imperial power has used them 
as pawns in its game of exploitation. They are least able to resist 
the illegitimate and insidious pressure that is brought to bear 
upon them from time to time. They must therefore realize that 
the increase of people’s power means decrease of the humiliating 
influence described by me. 

From across the Ocean 

How the Karachi prosecutions have been appreciated even 
beyond the seas will appear from the following cable just received 
from Mr. Aswat, Chairman of the Transvaal British Indian Asso¬ 
ciation: 

Convey commiinity’s heartiest congratulations families Ali Brothers 

Dr. Kitchlew and others for the cause of the Motherland. We pray to 

God to crown the movement with success. 

I have only printed one out of many such telegrams or letters 
received from our countrymen living outside India. 

Our countrymen in America too are actively helping the coun¬ 
try’s cause. Two cablegrams have been received of late from New 
York, I reproduce the latest: 

Greetings from one thousand Americans open air meeting. We wish 

civil disobedience programme a success. 

To all the young students and others living in the far West 
I would like to say one word. They would best serve the country 
by interpreting the movement as it is and in terms of the East 
instead of seeking to find Western parallels and giving it a Western 
colour. It is my conviction that in its present form it has no paral¬ 
lel. It is Eastern, better still Indian in conception and peculiarly 
suited to the Indian soil. It is too early to say how the West with 
its modern rush will receive it when it has taken deep root enough 
to spread its branches to the West. As yet it is still in its infancy 
and often appears in a Western setting. It has unfortunately to be 
confessed that it still appears and commends itself to many only 
in its destructive form. Whilst the latter is absolutely essential, it is 
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the constructive which is the permanent and the best part of it. I 
am painfully conscious of the fact that to many it appears only 
to be a preparation for violence, whereas non-violence is not only 
an integral but the only sustaining part of non-co-operation. It is 
by itself the largest part of construction. Non-violence at once 
makes it a religious movement and throws man on God as his only 
Rock and Refuge. By non-violence the non-co-operator bums 
his boats and makes steady headway in all weathers. By non-vio¬ 
lence the non-co-operator appears before his Maker in his naked¬ 
ness and commands divine help. He may not appear before Him 
with his Bible or the Koran or Gita in the one hand and his 
gun in the other. He appears on the contrary with hands folded, 
a humble suppliant before the great white Throne. Let the young 
men abroad imderstand the essential part of the movement and 
then attempt to interpret it to the West. Help thus intelligently 
given will, they will find, bear far richer results than what they 
have achieved already. 

New Features of the Congress 

The ensuing Congress is expected to present several new fea¬ 
tures. Addresses by distinguished men irrespective of political pro¬ 
fession on their special subjects is one. The second is a musical con¬ 
cert in which musicians of aU India are invited to take part. It is 
being arranged by Mr. N. M. Khare of the Gandharva Maha- 
vidyalaya. I trust that there will be a general response from the 
country. Secretaries of provincial and district Congress commit¬ 
tees can assist the enterprise. Some artists may not even see tlie 
Congress notices. Indian music of the best type is a decaying art 
for want of encouragement. We little know the wonderful results 
that the simple musical instruments of India yield. Somehow 
or other we have come to labour under the delusion that nothing 
that does not cost much money or does not come Jfrom the West 
has any real art or value in it. The coming concert is intended 
from the Congress platform to disabuse the popular mind of the 
fallacy. There will be in connection with the concert an exhi¬ 
bition of Indian musical instruments. I hope that lovers of Indian 
music wiU assist Mr. Khare by corresponding with him at the 
earliest possible time. Needless to say only those who are at the 
top of the profession should be invited by the Congress officials to 
send in their names. 

The Bar Sinister 

I believe in God working through us and for or against indi¬ 
viduals and nations as surely as I believe in the sun rising regular- 
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ly at the appointed hour from day to day. When therefore I hear 
that a particular school debars untouchables from attendance, 
a shudder runs through me and I know that we are not yet fit 
for Swaraj. A letter from the Madras Presidency lies before me, 
complaining that the head master of a school even instigated his 
boys against the pending admission of a Panchama boy. I am 
hoping that such unthinkable prejudice is fast becoming a thing 
of rare occuixence. I have no manner of doubt, that if we seem 
yet to be far from swaraj, it is because of our weaknesses and our 
not having carried out the self-imposed conditions, one of the great¬ 
est of which is the removal of the bar sinister against one sixth of 
our countrymen. The Congress workers should realize the neces¬ 
sity of conducting a vigorous campaign against it. It need not in 
any way interfere with their swadeshi work, for the simple reason 
that intensive swadeshi work itself is one of the most potent in¬ 
fluences in favour of our suppressed countrymen. India cannot be 
self-contained if the message of the spinning-wheel does not enter 
the homes of these, the most helpless of our fellow-countrymen. And 
the message cannot be delivered to them unless we think of them 
as our blood-brothers and sisters requiring all the gentleness and 
love we can give them. 

Dera Ismailkhan 

The secretary of the District Congress Committee of Dera 
IsmaiUdian writes, saying that Messrs Pairakhan, Devidas, Nirmal- 
das, Kishanchand Bhatia, Haji Ahmed Din, AUah Babh and 
Mahomed Ramzan were required to file security because they had 
repeated the Karachi Resolution. They having refused to give secu¬ 
rity were convicted to two years’ simple imprisonment. Tie secre¬ 
tary adds that the trial was farcical and lasted only two hours. 
Lala Pairakhan is a member of the All-India Congress Commit¬ 
tee. He was for fifteen years in Government service in Baluchi¬ 
stan, but left it after the Jallianwala Bagh massacre and joined the 
Congress of which he was local secretary when he was arrested. 
The correspondent says that these convictions took place before 
judgment in the Karachi case. What however is more puzzling 
is, that while those who repeated the Resolution at Bombay and 
led the way are left untouched, those who followed the signa¬ 
tories to the Bombay Manifesto have been imprisoned. I congra¬ 
tulate the more fortunate men of Dera Ismailkhan. 

The Koran Taken away 

The secretary of the District Khilafat Committee, Mirpur- 
khas writes to say that Maulvi Abdul Karim Saheb who was 
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recently convicted and is serving imprisonment in the Hyderabad 
jail has been deprived of the Koran. Is it because the Manlvi is 
comparatively unknown that the Koran has been taken away from 
him and not from the distinguished prisoners of Karachi ? It is 
this kind of thoughtless and imnecessary persecution that breeds 
ill will which it is difficult to check. No one minds a fair fight, 
but the deprivation of his religious book from a prisoner is the 
extreme of meanness. 

Prejudice and Insolence 

A correspondent from the Tanjore District -writes, saying that 
he and his brother though Brahnuns felt that rather than lead a 
lazy life, they should do some work and they “turned their hands 
to the plough.” So they began agriculture. Thereupon their 
fellow-villagers became disgusted and excommunicated them. 
They however remained firm in their resolve. When the Shankara- 
charya of Kumbakonam -visited their part of the District, they went 
-with their offering which was rejected because they had commit¬ 
ted the sin of labouring for their livelihood. My correspondent 
tells me he is not at all put out by the Shankaracharya’s action. 
I congratulate the brothers on their public spirit. Excommunica¬ 
tion from a tyrannical society is indeed a reward of merit and 
should be welcomed. To say that a Brahmin should not touch 
the plough is a parody of vamaskramd and a prostitution of the 
meaning of the Bhagavad Gita. Surely the qualities predominantly 
ascribed to the different divisions are not denied to the others. Is 
bravery to be the prerogative only of the Kshatriya and restraint 
only of the Brahmin? Are Brahmins, Kshatriyas and Sudras 
not to protect the cow? Can anyone remain a Hindu -without 
readiness to die for the cow? Yet strangely enough, I have a letter 
from the Madras Presidency seriously telling me, that cow-protec¬ 
tion has nothing to do -with any but the Vaisyas. When there is 
so much ignorance combined with insolence, the best thing to do 
is to incur all risks and pursue the path of reform expecting time 
to prove the truth of one’s position. If we combine love with 
fibntnness, we shall disarm all opposition in the end. Reformers may 
neither relent nor become angry. 

Khadi in Theatres 

A correspondent suggests, that if all the theatres at Bombay 
and elsewhere only adopted khadi for their costumes, the use of 
khadi would become still more fashionable than it is already. The 
idea is certainly good. But its enforcement largely depends upon 
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the audience. If the spectators were to insist upon khadi dresses, 
the proprietors will be compelled to adopt them. They have as 
a rule no taste save what the public imposes upon them. The best 
way to enforce the adoption of khadi dresses in theatres is for the 
regular theatre-goers to ask for khadi costumes. They will have to 
see to it, that no sham khadi creeps in by stealth. For in theatres 
more than elsewhere truth is likely to be sacrificed to so-called art 
or taste. The audience, I suppose, will insist on colours and gaudi¬ 
ness. And whilst it is perfectly possible to have a subdued and 
beautiful blending of colours on khadi and to have a certain 
amount of ornamentation about it, the thick variety—and that is 
the only thing that requires to be made popular—does not lend 
itself to fantastic combinations without giving rise to positive 
ugliness. The adoption of khadi on a large scale in theatres there¬ 
fore means a revolution in public taste and return to simplicity 
and natural beauty. Our theatres of today are no test of national 
morals or national taste as in other countries. They are an answer 
to morbid tastes and an unnatural, unassimilable growth in the 
nation. Any enterprising manager who recognizing the progress¬ 
ive improvement in public taste will make radical changes in 
his scenery and costumes will certainly deserve the thanks of the 
theatre-going public. 

An Ingenious Suggestion 

The interest that is being taken in the khadi movement all 
over India is really remarkable. The suggestion about popu¬ 
larizing khadi through the theatres comes from a Poona gra¬ 
duate. A Punjab correspondent bases this upon his experience 
of the Punjab. The winter in the Punjab is probably the severest 
in India, and one of the most popular ways adopted to keep 
up the warmth of the body is by wearing cotton-padded garments 
and by using cotton-padded blankets. They really give greater 
warmth to the body even than woollen vests and woollen rugs. 
But the cotton clothing gets indescribably dirty after a time. What 
the correspondent suggests is that these garments or the cotton 
inside them should be renewed every winter. The blankets lend 
themselves to renewal in the easiest manner. So what he says is 
that the cotton used for padding should be recarded and spun for 
manufacturing khadi. The first covers if they are foreign must 
naturally be destroyed, and one need not go into the merits of 
destruction for justifying the burning of these things which have 
gathered dirt in many cases for years. But after the covers are 
made of khadi, they can be used for summer wear after removing 
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the padding. And for the winter following, according to the cor¬ 
respondent’s suggestion, new cotton should be purchased. For 
an industrious home the suggestion is really fine, and for the poor 
most economical. For there is no waste and cleanliness is ensured. 
If the poor people will but learn the necessary simple tailoring, they 
can have warm or cool health-giving clothing from year to year 
to suit the different seasons without much cost. If the whole thing 
is managed judiciously, the reader will observe that a family can 
be clothed and covered by purchasing a certain quantity of cotton 
from year to year and at the most paying the family weaver for 
weaving. The cost of carding and spinning and tailoring is saved. 
These things can be attended to without difficulty during leisure 
hours and without encroaching upon the hours required for recrea¬ 
tion, or, as the late Lord Kelvin used to say of himself, recrea¬ 
tion might be had from change of occupation. But I know the Pun¬ 
jabi as well as I know the Gujarati. And I know that he has ample 
time at his disposal for attending to his sartorial requirements. But 
to carry out the correspondent’s wise suggestion necessitates a trans¬ 
formation in national habits. Who can deny that it is needed if 
the nation is no longer to live in a penurious state? As Mr. Andrews 
has very properly pointed out in his two articles^, the economics 
of the Torrid Zone cannot be the same as of the Temperate. 
To make India industrial by concentrating labour in one place is 
to kill the nation. To make India industrious by providing healthy 
and necessary supplementary occupation in the cottage is to 
make India healthy, wealthy and therefore happy and contented. 

Young India^ 17-11-1921 


19L THE PEN OR THE SWORD 

In Lahore on the Mall there is a statue of John Lawrence 
with a defiant look in the face with the pen in the right hand and 
the sword in the left. The writing underneath is, “Will you have 
the pen or the sword?” As a work of art it is said to be very good. 
But it has always been a matter of offence to the citizens of 
Lahore. They neither want the pen nor the sword imposed upon 
them. 

The statue is municipal property. It was put up in the early 
eighties when the sense of self-respect was not so keen as now, 

1 Entitled “Hand-spinning and Hand-weaving” in Young India, 3-11-1921 
and 10-11-1921 
XXI-29 
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though I understand that even when it was put up, some of the 
citizens keenly felt the indignity. Recently the Lahore Munici¬ 
pality passed a resolution by a majority vote ordering removal 
of the statue to the Town Hall building pending final disposal. 
The resolution was sent in due course to the Government as all 
resolutions are. Three or four days after, an engineer was sent 
by the Municipality to see how the statue could be removed. 
Without any notice to the Municipality, the Deputy Commissioner 
sent a party of police to turn away the engineer and his men. 
And when the Municipahty wanted to know why and how this 
undue interference took place, the Commissioner issued the follow¬ 
ing orderh . . 

It is clear that the Deputy Commissioner was guilty of assault 
in having sent the police to turn out the engineer who was doing 
his legal duty. The Commissioner’s order is an illustration of the 
meaning of the pen. The Commissioner’s pen is just as much an 
outrage as the Deputy Commissioner’s sword. The Commissioner, 
because he has the sword, has arrogated to himself judicial powers 
which do not belong to him. Whether the Municipality has or has 
not the power to dispose of its own property is purely for a court 
of law to decide. And what right has the Commissioner to impute 
malice to the Municipality? The fact is that the Commissioner 
caimot tolerate the disappearance from a fashionable quarter of 
Lahore of the spirit that the statue represents. So he has not 
hesitated to dictate the law to the Municipality. 

Thus what was but an ordinary incident m the affairs of a 
Municipality which has responded to the new awakening has be¬ 
come a matter of the highest public importance. The citizens, the 
ratepayers of Lahore must by public meetings support the councillors 
who have been instrumental in passing the resolution. The coun¬ 
cillors must take prompt action and give notice, if they have not 
already done so, that unless Government show good reason to the 
contrary, the Municipahty must do its duty and remove the 
statue. 

The Commissioner has unintentionally given a golden oppor¬ 
tunity to the civil resisters of Lahore to try civil resistance in the 
cleanest and the most intensive manner. If the Government defy 
the Mimidpahty and use its brute force to prevent removal of the 
statue, the civil resisters can, after due notice to the Government, 
proceed to the site with the intention of removing the statue and 

* Not reproduced here; it suspended the execution of the Municipality’s 
resolutioa. 
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offer themselves for arrest or being shot if the Government so 
wishes. 

But this last step can only be taken by disciplined people. It 
can only be taken when Lahorians are ready to act as one man. 
There should be no crowds gathering. Only a few individuals 
can go at a time, say five, of whom one will become the spokes¬ 
man. They must not bluster, must not argue but simply court 
arrest. For the immediate object would be not the removal of the 
statue but inviting arrest. Removal must be the result, if enough 
men and women offer themselves as sacrifice. There must be a 
perfect spirit of non-violence prevailing among the people in 
order to ensure the success of such civil disobedience. Whilst I point 
out the drastic remedy of civil disobedience, I must warn the 
citizens of Lahore against adopting the advice without the greatest 
delibertion. My own experience of a Lahore crowd is that it 
does not think. It knows no discipline. The volunteers must work 
methodically amongst the people to create an atmosphere of peace 
and discipline. I was grieved to notice, that at the Convocation 
meeting organized on the 9th instant by the National Board of 
Education several people had entered Bradlaugh Hall without tickets 
and without permission. This is not merely uncivil but criminal 
disobedience. For they entered by force where they knew their 
force would not be resisted by force. Such men are unfit for civil 
disobedience which presupposes a scrupulous and willing observance 
of all laws which do not hurt the moral sense. Obedience to 
laws of voluntary associations as the rule of the managers of tie 
Convocation is only the first step to voluntary and ungrudging 
obedience to the laws imposed by the state. Thoughtless disobe¬ 
dience means disruption of society. The first thing therefore for 
those who aspire after civil disobedience is to learn the art of 
willingly obeying laws of voluntary associations such as congresses, 
conferences and other bodies and similarly obeying the state laws 
whether they like them or not. Civil disobedience is not a state of 
lawlessness and licence, but presupposes a law-abiding spirit com¬ 
bined with self-restraint. 

Young India, 17-11-1921 
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A correspondent from the United Provinces writes; 

Now-a-days the atmosphere is surcharged with clamorous denuncia¬ 
tions against the Government. . . . Practically every speech is a mere 
list of invectives and imprecations. . . . 

I for my part heartily abhor this evil. . . • 

Violence, to me, does not mean actually assaulting and killing others, 
but covers also bad language. If so, I cannot see how to justify your own 
use of the epithets, “Satanic”, “devilish” and “barbarous” for the Govern¬ 
ment. There is not the least shadow of doubt that these words come 
under violence, but that you being the apostle of non-violence utter 
violence is even in dream unimaginable. 

So much for abusive language. Now I take up another question. 
You always say that you and your followers have arrayed yourselves against 
the English Government, and not against Englishmen. While you hate the 
system and want either to mend it or end it, you have absolutely no ill 
feeling towards Englishmen themselves. Clearly therefore, though you want 
to do away with the system, you do not desire to expel the English. If 
so, even those who claim to be your true followers have not fully imbibed 
this high principle. I may substantiate this with a typical instance. In 
the U.P. Political Conference recently held at Agra, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, while advocating the boycott of foreign cloth, said that if there 
were any who earnestly desired to expel the English from India, he was 
one of them, and the means he had found for achieving this was only 
Swadeshi. This has appeared in the Press, and I think you might have 
read it. Now can Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru be said to have understood 
your doctrine which makes us differentiate between a man and his action, 
so as to make it quite possible for us to condemn the man’s action without 
bearing any ill will towards him? Here at least I can emphatically say, 
that Nehruji’s words can be justified in no case, but still I want to know 
whether you approve or disapprove of them.^ 

In so far as non-co-operators indulge in abuse, it is un¬ 
doubtedly violence, and a breach of the pledge of non-violence. 
But I must dissent from the opinion that ‘‘practically every speech 
is a mere list of invectives and imprecations.^’ I assure the writer 
that the speeches are as full of invectives against ourselves as against 

^ For Jawaharlal Nehru’s reply, vide “Notes”, 8-12-1921, under the sub¬ 
title “Men and Measures”. 
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the Government, and they are more full of argument in favour of 
non-violence, Hindu-Muslim unity and swadeshi than of invectives. 
The best proof of my statement perhaps is that the people have 
made such wonderful response in all these three matters. Surely 
the people have not made the progress without having been effec¬ 
tively appealed to. 

But after all what is abuse? I find that the dictionary mean¬ 
ing is “misuse, perversion, bad use”. When therefore we call a 
thief or a rogue a rogue, we do not abuse him. A leper takes no 
offence being described as such. Only the man using a particular 
adjective must mean it and be prepared to prove it. I am therefore 
unable to condemn the use of adjectives in every case and on every 
occasion, nor is the use of condemnatory adjectives always a sign 
of violence. I am fully aware, that the use of even deserved 
adjectives may be a sign of violence as it would be when it is used 
to excite violence against the person condemned. Condemnation is 
legitimately used when it is employed to wean the person from his 
bad habit or the audience from association with him. The Hindu 
Shastras are full of condemnation of evil-doers. They have pro¬ 
nounced curses upon them. Tulsidas who was the quality of mercy 
personified has filled the Ramayam with adjectives against the 
enemies of Rama which it would be difficult to excel. Indeed the 
names themselves chosen for the evil-doers are significant of their 
qualities. Jesus did not hesitate to draw down divine wrath 
upon those whom he called “a generation of vipers, hyjpocrites, 
whited sepulchres”. Buddha did not spare those who killed the 
innocent goats in the name of religion. Nor are the Koran or the 
Zend-Avesta free from such use. Only all these seers and pro¬ 
phets had no evil intention in them. They had to describe per¬ 
sons and things as they were and resort to language so as to 
enable us to make our choice between good and evil. Having said 
this much, I am at one with the writer that the more sparing we 
are in describing the Government or the Governors, the better it is 
for us. There is too much passion and too much evil in ourselves 
to warrant the constant use of offensive language. The best use 
we can make of this Government is to ignore ip existence and to 
isolate it as much as possible froin our life, believing that contact 

with it is corrupting and degrading. 

I have said repeatedly, that this movement is not intended to 
drive out the English, it is intended to end or mend the system they 
have forced upon us. I have not read Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru s 
speech referred to by the correspondent, but I know him too well 
to believe that he could have said what is imputed to him. I 
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know that he does not desire their withdrawal from wanton delight 
and that he will be the first man to harbour as a bosom fiiend 
every Englishman who is a lover of India and who wishes to re¬ 
main as her servant indeed. Nor even in an independent India, 
do we contemplate prohibition against the residence of Englishmen 
in our midst on terms settled by the future state of our hope. 

Young India, 17-11-1921 


193. TO CORRESPONDENTS 

0. N. vENKATASHASTRi : For the reasons already given in these 
columns, your letter, I am sorry, cannot be published. I would, 
however, recommend a reperusal of my article on Hinduism^, and 
you will find more points of contact than of differences between us. 
You have scratched the surface, I have gone to the root. Our 
efforts have therefore yielded necessarily different results. 

A. H. jAYASiNHANi : 1. As a non-co-operator, I neither own 
nor disown George as my king. I have dissociated myself from the 
system administered under the King’s name. I keep myself free 
to give my allegiance to him, if I can attain my full growth in 
his Mngdom and can secure full redress of the Khilafat and the 
Punjab wrongs. 

2. As non-co-operators we must work in the jails for we do 
not non-co-operate with jails as such. We submit to the courts’ 
discipline when we are dragged to the courts. Civil disobedience by 
its very nature requires us to yield complete obedience to jail re¬ 
gulations, for as civil resisters we invite imprisonment and therefore 
are bound to suffer the rigours of its discipline. But we can 
civilly resist such regulations as are not only irksome or hard to 
bear but are humiliating or specially designed to degrade non-co- 
operators. Our self-respect demands wiUing obedience to jail dis¬ 
cipline. The same self-respect may require resistance to misbe¬ 
haviour euphemistically called discipline. For instance we would 
refuse to draw lines with our noses whether within or vrithout jails. 

Young India, 17-11-1921 


> Vidi “Hmduism”, 6-10-1921. 



194. CIVIL V. CRIMIML 

When a man wilfully breaks his own laws, the disobedience 
becomes criminal. For he commits the breach not against himself 
but against someone else, and not only escapes punishment for the 
breach for there is none provided against himself by the maker of 
laws, but he avoids also the inconvenience caused by their obser¬ 
vance. What is true of the individual is true of the corporation. 
At the present moment one observes this criminal breach by the 
Government of its own laws throughout India. Sections of the 
Penal Code and the Criminal Procedure Code are being freely 
abused. And because non-co-operators refrain from questioning 
Orders issued by officials, bare-faced illegalities are being com¬ 
mitted by them with impunity. We have seen this in Bulandshahr, 
in Chittagong, all over Sind, and nowhere so systematically and so 
deliberately as in the Madras Presidency. Mr. Yakub Hassan has 
pointed out with great justification that his arrest and conviction 
are contrary to the spirit of the Viceregal pledge. Indeed it is 
against not only the spirit of Lord Reading’s pledge but it is 
against the letter even of his predecessor’s communique in which it 
was declared in solemn tones that so long as non-co-operation re¬ 
mained non-violent there would be no repression. No one dare 
accuse Mr. Yakub Hassan of having incited to violence in his 
Tanjore address before an audience of picked representatives. Nor 
was any violence done in the Tanjore district as a result of his speech. 
The Magistrate in the case of Mr. Iyer of the Beshabkaktan ac¬ 
tually admitted that there was not a trace of violence in the writ¬ 
ing that was impeached and that it actually contained exhortations 
to non-violence. Mr. Ramaswami lyenger, leading pleader of 
Coimbatore, has been arrested for a spirited letter to The Hindu 
though there was no violence in it. And so have Dr. Varadarajulu 
and Mr. Gopalkrishnayya been arrested for their speeches and 
writings, although it is Imown that they not only do not incite to 
violence but that theirs is actually a restraining influence in the 
face of provocation. Is it any wonder if one infers from this cam¬ 
paign of repression an intention on the part of the (Jovemment 
to invite violence? In not one of these cases I have mentioned 
has there been any outbreak of violence as a result of the speeches 
and writings concerned. And so we see that the Grovemment is 
guilty of criminal breach of its own laws. And what legal remedy 
has the aflaicted individual against the Government? There is 
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certainly no sanction provided against the Government in law when 
it prostitutes the law itself to its own base ends. When therefore a 
Government thus becomes lawless in an organized manner, civil 
disobedience becomes a sacred duty and is the only remedy open 
specially to those who had no hand in the making of the Govern¬ 
ment or its laws. Another remedy there certainly is, and that is 
armed revolt. Civil disobedience is a complete, effective and 
bloodless substitute. And it is as well that by exemplary restraint 
and discipline in the way of submission to unjust and even illegal 
Orders we have created the necessary atmosphere for civil disobe¬ 
dience. For thereby on the one hand the tyrannical nature of the 
Government has been made more manifest, and on the other by 
willing obedience we have fitted ourselves for civil disobedience. 

It is equally as well that civil disobedience is being confined 
even now to the smallest area possible. It must be admitted that 
it is an abnormal state, even as a corrupt and unpopular Government 
should be in civilized society like disease an abnormal state. There¬ 
fore, Only when a citizen has disciplined himself in the art of volun¬ 
tary obedience to the state laws is he justified on rare occasions deli¬ 
berately but non-violently to disobey them, and expose himself to the 
penalty of the breach. If then we are to achieve the maximum 
result in the minimum of time, whilst fiercest disobedience is going 
On in a limited area, perfect submission to the laws must be yielded 
in all the other parts so as to test the nation’s capacity for voluntary 
obedience and for understanding the virtue of civil disobedience. 
Any unauthorized outbreak of disobedience, therefore, in any part 
of India will most certainly damage the cause and will betray 
an unpardonable ignorance of the principles of civil disobedience. 

We must expect the Government to take the strictest measures 
to suppress this impending defiance of authority, for on it depends 
its very existence. Its instinct of self-preservation alone will actuate 
measures of repression adequate for suppression. And if it fails, the 
Government of necessity disappears. That is, it either bends to 
the national will or it is dissolved. The greatest danger lies in 
violence breaking out anywhere by reason of provocation. But it 
would be wrong and unmanly to invite the sternest measures and 
then to be incensed against them, apart from the fact that it will 
be a breach of our solemn pledge of nou-violence. I may be ar¬ 
rested, thousands who take part in the peaceful revolt may also 
be arrested, imprisoned, even tortured. The rest of India must not 
lose its head. When the proper time comes, the rest of India may 
respond by undertaking civil disobedience and inviting arrests, 
imprisonments and tortures. It is the sacrifice of the innocent 
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we want to make. That alone will appear pleasing to God. And 
therefore, on the eve of the great battle the nation is embarking 
upon, my earnest exhortation to every non-co-operator is to fit him¬ 
self for civil disobedience by fulfilling to the letter and in the spirit 
the conditions of civil disobedience laid down at Delhi,* and to 
ensure non-violence everywhere. Let us not be satisfied that we 
remain non-violent individually. We boast that non-co-operation 
has become universal in India. We boast that we have acquired 
sufficient influence even over the unruly masses to restrain them 
from violence. Let us prove true to our claim. 

Toung India, 17-11-1921 


195. INTROSPECTION 

Correspondents have written to me in pathetic language asking 
me not to commit suicide in January, should swaraj be not attained 
by then and should I find myself outside the prison walls. I find 
that language but inadequately expresses one’s thought especially 
when the thought itself is confused or incomplete. My writing in 
the Nasajivatfi was, I fancied, clear enough. But I observe that 
its translation has been misunderstood by many. The original too 
has not escaped the tragedy that has overtaken the translation. 

One great reason for the misunderstanding lies in my being 
considered almost a perfect man. Friends who know my partia¬ 
lity for the Bhagavad Gita have thrown relevant verses at me and 
shown how my threat to conunit suicide contradicts the teachings 
which I am attempting to Uve. All these mentors of mine seem 
to forget that I am but a seeker after Truth. I claim to have 
found the way to it. I claim to be making a ceaseless effort to find 
it. But I admit that I have not yet found it. To find Truth 
completely is to realize oneself and one’s destiny, i.e., to becoine 
perfect. I am painfully conscious of my imperfections, and therein 
lies all the strength I possess, because it is a rare thing for a man 
to know his own limitations. 

If I was a perfect man, I own I should not feel the nusenes 
of my neighbours as I do. As a perfect man I should take note 
of them, prescribe a remedy and compel adoption by the force of 
unchaUengeable Truth in me. But as yet I only see as through 
a glass darkly and therefore have to carry conviction by slow and 

1 Vide “The All-India Congress Committee’’, 10-11-1921. 

2 Vide ‘^Optimism”, 23-10-1921* 
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laborious processes, and then too not always with success. That 
being so, I would be less than human if with all my knowledge of 
avoidable misery pervading the land and of the sight of mere 
skeletons under, the very shadow of the Lord of the Universe, I 
did not feel with and for all the suffering but dumb millions of 
India. The hope of a steady decline in that misery sustains me; 
but suppose that with all my sensitiveness to sufferings, to pleasure 
and pain, cold and heat and with all my endeavour to carry the 
healing message of the spinning-wheel to the heart, I have reached 
only the ear and never pierced the heart, suppose further that at 
the end of the year I find that the people are as sceptical as 
they are today about the present possibility of attainment of swaraj 
by means of the peaceful revolution of the wheel; suppose further, 
that I find that all the excitement during the past twelve months 
and more has been only an excitement and a stimulation but no 
settled belief in the programme, and lastly suppose that the message 
of peace has not penetrated the hearts of Englishmen, should I not 
doubt my tapasya and feel my unworthiness for leading the strug¬ 
gle ? As a true man, what should I do ? Should I not kneel down 
in all humility before my Maker and ask Him to take away this 
useless body and make me a fitter instrument of service? 

Swaraj does consist in the change of government and its real 
control by the people, but that would be merely the form. The 
substance that I am hankering after is a definite acceptance of the 
means and therefore a real change of heart on the part of the 
people, I am certain that it does not require ages for Hindus to 
discard the error of untouchability, for Hindus and Mussulmans 
to shed enmity and accept heart-friendship as an eternal factor of 
national life, for all to adopt the charkha as the only universal 
means of attaining India’s economic salvation and finally for all 
to believe that Inca’s freedom lies only through non-violence and 
no other method. Definite, intelligent and free adoption by the 
nation of this prograname I hold as the attainment of the substance. 
The symbol, the transfer of power, is sure to follow, even as the 
seed truly laid must develop into a tree. 

The reader will thus perceive that what I accidentally stated 
to friends for the first time in Poona and then repeated to others 
was but a confession of my imperfections and an expression of my 
feeling of unworthiness for the great cause which for the time 
being I seem to be leading. I have emmciated no doctrine of des¬ 
pair. On the contrary I have felt never so sanguine as I do at 
the time of writing that we will gain the substance during this year* 
I have stated at the same time as a practical idealist, that I should 
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no more feel worthy to lead a cause which I might feel myself 
diffident of handling. The doctrine of labouring without attach¬ 
ment means as much a relentless pursuit of truth as a retiacing after 
discovery of error and a renunciation of leadership without a pang 
after discovery of unworthiness. I have but shadowed forth my 
intense longing to lose myself in the Eternal and become merely 
a lump of clay in the Potter’s divine hands so that my service 
may become more certain because uninterrupted by the baser 
self in me. 

Toung India, 17-11-1921 


196. SPEECH AT PUBLIC MEETING, BOMBAY^ 

November 17, 1921 

Mahatma Gandhi in the course of his speech said he had come to Bombay 
almost against his wish as he had got some urgent work in hand, which had 
been entrusted to him by the All-India Cogress Committee and he was unable 
to spare a single moment for any other purpose. But at the urgent request of 
Mr. H. S. Khatri and Mrs. S. G. Banker, who had sent him repeated tele¬ 
grams, he had come down to Bombay to be present at the meeting. He 
congratulated the people on the perfect calm they had so far preserved in spite 
of the provocation which they had been offered by arresting some of their 
volunteers and their captain for sticking posters on the walls asking die people 
to boycott the festivities in connection with the Prince’s visit. He did not see 
anything objectionable in these posters; on the other hand, they were doing 
honour to the Prince, because they were telling him the truth. There could be 
no offence at all in telling the Prince the truth. In fact it was their dut>' to 
teU him the truth that the welcome which was being extended to him was given 
by the officials and that the people—the large majority of people-had no share 
in it. The Mahatma advised the people to keep the peace and be non-wo.ent 

even if aU the posters were taken away from them, for Indians had to getredrea 

for their Khilafat and Punjab wrongs. Non-violence was their creed and they had 
to keep to that principle whatever it might cost them. Therefore, he congra¬ 
tulated the people of Bombay on their non-violence. When avil disobethena 
was once begun either in BardoU, Anand or Nadiad talukas he wanted e 
people of Bombay to keep perfectly quiet, whatever might happen there. 
Formerly people were afraid of going to jail, but now ev^one was anxiom 
to get into it; men and even women had come to him and asked him ^lo^ 
whether they could not go to jaiL To soldiers it was the same whether they 


t At 10.30 a.m., behind Elphinstone Mills 
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died in their duty, whether they went to jail, or whether they remained quiet 
doing their duty. In every case they had to obey the orders which were given 
them. They were the army of swaraj and every one of them had to obey the 
orders given to him. In Bardoli when civil disobedience was begun there 
might be firing but every one of them in Bombay should sit quiet—there should 
be no hartal, or trouble of any kind. Then only could they have swaraj. He 
felt sure that without the necessary sacrifices on their part they would never get 
swaraj. He also felt that without complete Hindu-Muslim unity there could be 
no swaraj. He felt that there was no complete unity between the two commu¬ 
nities now. The Hindus were afraid of the Muslims and the Muslims were 
afraid of the Hindus. All these feelings of doubt and suspicion should disappear 
for ever. Those suspicions of each other were there because we had become 
cowards and had given up our religion. Those who were ready to die in the 
name of their religion were real patriots and religious men. Therefore, he was 
telling his Hindu brothers that so long as they were true Hindus there was 
nothing to fear from any other religion, even if a six-foot Pathan came to them 
brandishing a knife they had nothing to fear. The same advice he had also 
given to his Muslim friends. Even now there were lurking in the minds of each 
community some doubts about the other. The next thing was swadeshi. Some 
of the women and men who had come to the meeting had still some foreign 
clothes on their bodies. In this instance, he said, Maulana Azad Sobhani had 
made it a business of his to beg for any foreign clothing which he might see 
his friends wearing and then destroy it. People should not mind wearing even 
thick khaddar. Mrs. Naidu had complained to him that it was a difficult 
thing to wear thick khaddar. But since she was the first or the second person 
to sign the satyagraha vow she was bound to wear thick khaddar. If they were 
unable to wear thick khaddar it was because they had grown weak and were 
not strong enough to do so. In the Pxmjab a sister had asked him what she 
should do about her clothes and his advice to her was that she should content 
hereself with a petticoat and a skirt* They should have as little clothing as 
possible. 

The people were in duty bound to do their work in a non-violent manner; 
so long as they believed in non-violence, swadeshi and Hindu-Muslim unity. 
They had no business to resort to violence. Then they would not have any 
occasion to die. There was not much difference between life and death; in 
fact, they were one and the same. Until they were ready to die they would 
not get swaraj and redress the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs. Then only would 
they be able to set at liberty the Ali Brothers and Gangadharrao Deshpande. 
He had written^ to Gangadharrao Deshpande—^he did not know what impelled 
him to do so—^that he should take as much rest as he could before the 31st 
December, for after that he would come out of the jail and would have to 

1 Vide “Letter to Gangadharrao Deshpande”, Before 8-10-1921* 
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work for the country. For setting their friends free Indians must either have 
swaraj, or they must go to jail, or die in the service of their country. He had 
come to the meeting to tell them of this. The people of Bombay were fond 
of fine clothes and luxuries, but as soon as they were ready to work and die for 
swaraj, swaraj was theirs. He had still great hopes in the people of Bombay. 
The time was short and they must be up and doing their duty. He was not 
sure what would happen before the 31st of December, He constantly prayed 
to God that either he should be put into jail, or shot dead, or that India* be 
made free. His idea of swaraj in this country was not anarchy. He wanted the 
people to become godfearing and virtuous, truthful and religious and brave 
men. He did not know what would happen to him and possibly these might 
be his last words. Therefore, he would appeal to them to do their duty by 
their coxmtry fearlessly. They were not ready to kill, but they were ready to 
die. They must convince the Government by their attitude that to kill them 
or repress them was a sin and a thing which could not be done. Unless they 
trusted others they would not be trusted by others. He asked them to trust 
other men, and by so doing they would become friends with their rulers. But 
whether they were friends or not, Indians should not harbour in their hearts 
any feelings of hatred for their rulers. They should fight for swaraj without any 
hatred towards the other party. If he could make Indians understand this then 
swaraj would be theirs. He wanted them to be convinced that to die was a 
greater and braver thing than to kill. He also asked them that as long as the 
Prince was amongst them they should not harm even a hair of his head, and 
they should not harm the Government ofiBcers. If Government wanted to kill 
them, then let them kill Indians, for they were ready to die. He thanked God 
that he had given him an opportunity of speaking to them that morning. 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 18-11-1921 

197. LETTER TO DAYALJI AMD KALYANJI 

Thursday [November 17, 1921] 

BHAISma DAYALJI AND KALYANJI, 

It grieves me to tell you that a violent riot has broken out in 
Bombay. Wine shops have been burnt down. One of them is 
still burning as I write this. Innocent people have been harassed 
and their clothes forcibly removed. A tram has been smashed 
and lamps have been broken. Personally, I feel that the people 
have crossed all bounds. Six policemen have lost their lives. A few 
of our people have also died. We have had a foretaste of swaraj. 
I have been put to shame. It is difficult to say what will happen 
tonight. In this condition, how can I go there? I am, there- 
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fore, sending someone else, who will tell you everything and ex¬ 
plain the position. It is now likely that there will be some change 
in our programme too. If the riot turns more violent, our plans 
will remain plans and events will wait on God’s will. On your 
side, I take it, there is complete peace. 

Blessings fnm 
Bapu 


From sl photostat of the Gujarati: G.N. 2669 


198. A DEEP STAIN 


[November 18, 192 ly 

Under the above heading Mr. Gandhi published the following note after 
having witnessed the unfortunate disturbances in Bombay: 

The reputation of Bombay, the hope of my dreams, was bemg 
stained yesterday^ even whilst-in my simplicity I was congratulating 
the citizens^ upon their non-violence in the face of grave provo¬ 
cation. For the volunteers with their captain were arrested during 
the previous night for pasting posters under authority on private 
property. The posters advised the people to boycott the welcome 
to the Prince. They were destroyed. The Swaraj Sabha’s office 
was mysteriously entered and the unused posters, so far as I am 
aware not declared unlawful, were also removed. The Prince’s 
visit itself and the circumstances attending the ceremonials ar¬ 
ranged and public money wasted for the manufacture of a welcome 
to His Royal Highness constituted an unbearable provocation. 
And yet Bombay had remained self-restrained. This, I thought, 
was a matter for congratulation. The burning of the pile of foreign 
cloth was an eloquent counter-demonstration to the interested 
official demonstration. 

Little did I know that at the very time that the Prince was 
passing through the decorated route and the pile of foreign cloth 
was burning, in another part of the city the mill-hands were in 
criminal disobedience of the wishes of their masters emptying them, 
first one and then the others, by force, that a swelling mob was 

1 Issued as a leaflet on this date; vide Navqjivan, 24-11-1921. 

^November 17, when the Prince of Wales arrived in Bombay and demon¬ 
strations against his visit including bonfires of foreign cloth resulted in riots 
on a large scale 

* Vide “Speech at Public Meeting, Bombay”, 17-11-1921. 
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molesting peaceful passengers in the tram-cars and holding up the 
tram traffic, that it was forcibly depriving those that were wearing 
foreign caps of their head-dresses and pelting inoffensive Europeans. 
As the day went up, the fury of the mob now intoxicated with its 
initial success rose also. They burnt tram-cars and a motor, smash¬ 
ed liquor shops and burnt two. 

I heard of the outbreak at about 1 o’clock. I motored with 
some friends to the area of disturbance and heard the most painful 
and the most humihating story of molestation of Parsi sisters. Some 
few were assaulted, and even had their saris torn from them. No 
one from among a crowd of over fifteen hundred who had sur¬ 
rounded my car denied the charge as a Parsi with hot rage and 
quivering lips was with the greatest deliberation relating the story. 
An elderly Parsi gentleman said, “Please save us from this mob 
rule.” This news of the rough handling of Parsi sisters pierced 
me like a dart. I felt that my sisters or daughters had been hurt 
by a violent mob! Yes, some Parsis had joined the welcome. They 
had a right to hold their own view free of molestation. There can 
be no coercion in swaraj. The Moplah fanatic who forcibly converts 
a Hindu believes that he is acquiring religious merit. A non-co¬ 
operator or his associate who uses coercion has no apology what¬ 
soever for his criminality. 

As I reached the Two Tanks I found a liquor shop smashed, 
two policemen badly wounded and lying unconscious on cots 
without anybody caring for them. I alighted. Immediately the 
crowd surrounded me and yelled Mahatma Gandhi ki jai. That 
sound usually grates on my ears, but it has grated never so much 
as it did yesterday when the crowd unmindful of the two sick 
brethren choked ihe with the shout at the top of their voices. I 
rebuked them and they were silent. Water was brought for the two 
wounded men. I requested two of my companions and some from 
the crowd to take the dying policemen to the hospital. I proceed¬ 
ed then to the scene a little further up where I saw a fire rising. 
They were two tram-cars which were burnt by the crowd. On 
returning I witnessed a burning motor car. I appealed to the 
crowd to disperse, told them that they had damaged the cause of 
the Klhilafat, the Punjab and swaraj. I returned sick at heart and 
in a chastened mood. 

At about five a few brave Sindhi young men came to report 
that in Bhindi Bazar the crowd was molesting every passer-by 
who had a foreign cap on and even serioulsy beating him, if he 
refused to give up his cap. A brave old Parsi who defied the 
crowd and would not give up his puggree was badly handled. 
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Maulana Azad Sobhani and I went to Bhindi Bazar and 
reasoned with the crowd, told them that they were denying their 
religion by hurting innocent men. The crowd made a show 
of Aspersing. The police were there but they were exceedingly 
restrained. We went further and on retracing our steps found 
to Our horror a liquor shop on fire. Even the fire brigade was 
obstructed in its work. Thanks to the efforts of Pandit Nekiram 
Sharma and others, the inmates of the shop were able to come 
out. 

The crowd did not consist of hooligans only or boys. It was 
not an unintelligent crowd. They were not all mill-hands. It 
was essentially a mixed unprepared crowd and unwilling to listen 
to anybody. For the moment it had lost its head. And it was 
not a crowd but several crowds numbering in all not less than 
twenty thousand. It was bent upon mischief and destruction. 

I heard that there was firing resulting in deaths and that in 
the Anglo-Indian quarters everyone who passed with khadi on 
came in for hard beating, if he did not put off his khadi cap or 
shirt'. I heard that many were seriously injured. I am writing 
this in the midst of six Hindu and Mussulman workers who have 
just come in with broken heads and bleeding and one with a 
broken nasal bone and other lacerated wounds and in danger of 
losing his life. They went to Parel led by Maulanas Azad Sobhani 
and Mouzam Ali to pacify the mill-hands who^ it was reported, 
were holding up tram-cars there. The workers, however, were 
unable to proceed to their destination. They returned with their 
bleeding wounds to speak for themselves. 

Thus the hope of reviving mass civil disobedience has once 
more in my opinion been dashed to pieces. The atmosphere for 
mass civil disobedience is absent. It is not enough to say that 
such an atmosphere is to be found in Bardoli, and, therefore, it may 
go on side by side with the violence in Bombay. This is impossible. 
Neither Bardoli nor Bombay can be treated as separate, uncon¬ 
nected units. They are parts of one great indivisible whole. It 
was possible to isolate Malabar. It was also possible to disregard 
Malegaon, But it is not possible to ignore Bombay. 

Non-co-operators cannot escape liability. It is true that non- 
co-operators were ceaselessly remonstrating everywhere with the 
people at considerable risk to themselves, to arrest or stop the 
mischief and that they are responsible for saving many precious 
Kves, But that is not enough for launching out on civil dis¬ 
obedience or to discharge us from liability for the violence that 
has taken place. We claim to have established a peaceful atmo- 
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sphere, i.e., to have attained by our non-violence sufficient control 
over the people to keep their violence under check. We have failed 
when we ought to have succeeded. For yesterday was a day of 
our trial. Wc were under our pledge bound to protect the person 
of the Prince from any harm or insult. And we broke that pledge 
inasmuch as any one of us insulted or injured a single Europe^ 
or any other who took part in the welcome to the Prince They 
were as much entitled to take part in the welcome as we were to 
refrain. Nor can I shirk my own personal responsibility. I am 
more instrumental than any other in bringing into being the spirit 
of revolt. I find myself not fully capable of controlling and dis¬ 
ciplining that spirit. I must do penance for it. For me the strug¬ 
gle is essentially religious. I believe in fasting and prayer, and I 
propose henceforth to observe every Monday a twenty-four hour’s 
fast till Swaraj is a[ttained] . . . .* 

The Working Committee will have to devote its attention to 
the situation and consider in the Hght thereof whether mass dvil 
disobedience can be at all encouraged imtil we have obtained 
complete control over the masses. I have personally come deli¬ 
berately to the conclusion that mass civil disobedience cannot be 
started for the present. I confess my inabihty to conduct a cam¬ 
paign of civil disobedience to a successful issue unless a completely 
non-violent spirit is generated among the people. I am sorry for 
the conclusion. It is a humiliating confession of my incapacity, 
but I know that I shall appear more pleasing to my Maker by 
being what I am instead of appearing to be what I am not. If I 
can have nothing to do with the organized violence of the Govern¬ 
ment, I can have less to do with the unorganized violence of the 
people. I would prefer to be crushed between the two. 

Toung India, 24-11-1921 


1 The source is bl ink here. 
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November 19, 192T 

MEN AND WOMEN OF BOMBAY, 

It is DOt possible to describe to you the agony I have suffered 
during the past two days. I am writing this now at 3.30 a.m. 
in perfect peace. After two hours’ prayer and meditation I have 
found it. 

I must refuse to eat or drink anything but water till the Hindus 
and Mussulmans of Bombay have made peace with the Parsis, 
the Christians and the Jews, and till the non-co-operators have made 
peace with the co-operators. 

The Swaraj that I have witnessed during the last two days has 
stimk in my nostrils. Hindu-Muslim unity has been a menace to the 
handful of Parsis, Christians and Jews. The non-violence of the 
non-co-operators has been worse than the violence of co-operators. 
For with non-violence on our lips we have terrorized those who 
have differed from us and in so doing we have denied our God. 
There is only one God for us all, whether we find him through the 
Koran, the Bible, the Zend-Avesta, the Talmud or the Gita, And 
He is God of Truth and Love. I have no interest in living save 
for proving this faith in me. I cannot hate an Englishman or 
anyone else. I have spoken and written much against his-insti¬ 
tutions, especially the one he has set up in India. I shall continue 
to do so if I live. But you must not mistake my condemnation of 
the system for that of the man. My religion requires me to love 
him as I love myself. I would deny God if I did not attempt to 
prove it at this critical moment. 

And the Parsis? I have meant every word I have said about 
them. Hindus and Mussulmans will be unworthy of freedom if 
they do not defend them and their honour with their lives. They 
have only recently proved their liberality and friendship. The 
Mussulmans are especially beholden to them, for the Parsis have, 
compared to their numbers, given more than they themselves to 
the Khilafat funds. Unless Hindus and Mussulmans have expressed 
full and free repentance, I caimot face again the appealing eyes 
of Parsi men and women that I saw on the 17th instant as I 

' This was issued as a leaflet under the caption “Mr. Gandhi’s Appeal to 
Bombay CStizens”; vide Navajivm, 24-11-1921. 
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passed through them. Nor can I face Andrews when he returns 
from East Africa if we have done no reparation to the Indian 
Christians whom we are bound to protect as our own brothers and 
sisters. We may not think of what they or the Parsis in self-defence 
or by way of reprisals have done to some of us. 

You can see quite clearly that I must do the utmost repara¬ 
tion to this handful of men and women who have been the victims 
of forces that have come into being largely through my instru¬ 
mentality. I invite every Hindu and Mussulman to do likewise. 
But I do not want anyone to fast. Fasting is only good when it 
comes in answer to prayer and as a felt yearning of the soul. I 
invite every Hindu and Mussulman to retire to his home, ask God 
for forgiveness and to befriend the injured communities from the 
bottom of his heart. 

I invite my fellow-workers not to waste a single word of 
sympathy for me. I need or deserve none. But I invite them to 
make ceaseless effort to regain control over the turbulent elements. 
This is a terribly true struggle. There is no room for sham or 
humbug in it. Before we can make any further progress with our 
struggle we must cleanse our hearts. 

One special word to my Mussulman brothers. I have ap¬ 
proached the Khilafat as a sacred cause. I have striven for Hindu- 
Muslim unity because India cannot live free without it and because 
we would both deny God if we considered one another as natural 
enemies. I have thrown myself into the arms of the Ali Brothers 
because I believe them to be true and godfearing men. The 
Mussulmans have to my knowledge played the leading part 
during the two days of carnage. It has deeply hurt me. ^ I ask 
every Mussulman worker to rise to his full height, to realize his 
duty to his faith and see that the carnage stops. 

May God bless everyone of us with wisdom and courage to 
do the right at any cost. 

I am, 

Tour servant, 

M. K. Gandhi 


Toung India, 24-11-1921 



200. LETTER TO GIRDHARILAL DATAL 


Sabahmati, 

Kartak Vad 4 [Mvemler 19, 

SHA. GIRDHARILAL, 

Received your letter. I am sorry that your brother-in-law has 
been injured. What other remedy than patience can I offer? 

Mohandas Gandhi 

Sha. Girdharilal Dayal 
2nd Floor 

Thakkar Kanji Keshavjino Malo 

Satrishi Gali 

Bombay 

From a photostat; S.N. 7680 


201. AM APPEAL TO THE MAVALIS 

[November 20, 1921]^ 

TO the MAVAUS of BOMBAY, 

The most terrible mistake I have made is, that I thought 
non-co-operators had acquired influence over you and that you had 
understood the relative value, the political wisdom of non-violence 
though not the moral necessity of it. I had thought that you 
had sufficiently understood the interests of your country not to 
meddle with the movement to its detriment and that therefore 
you would have wisdom enough not to give way to your worst 
passions. But it cuts me to the quick to fhid that you have used 
the mass awakening for your ovm lust for plunder, rapine and 
even indulging in your worst animal appetite. Whether you call 
yourself a Hindu, Mussulman, Parsi, Christian or Jew, you have 
certainly failed to consider even your own religious interests. 
Some of my friends would, I know, accuse me, of ignorance of 
human nature. If I believed the charge, I would plead guilty 
and retire from human assemblies and return only after acquiring 

1 Bears the Dead Letter Office postmark of December 10, 1921. Kartak 
Vad 4 was 19-11-1921. 

* Issued as a leaflet on this date; vide Navajwan, 2^-\l-\^2\. 
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knowledge of human nature. But I know that I had no difficulty 
in controlling even the Indian Mavalis in South Africa, I was able 
because I had succeeded in approaching them through co-workers 
where I had no personal contact with them. In your case I see 
now that we have failed to reach you. I do not believe you to 
be incapable of responding to the noble call of religion and country. 

See what you have done! The Hindu and Mussulman Mavalis 
have violated the sanctity of Parsi temples, and they have 
exposed their own to similar risk from the wrath of Parsi Mavalis. 
Because some Parsis have chosen to partake in the welcome to the 
Prince, the Hindu and Mussulman Mavalis have roughly handled 
every Parsi they have met. The result has been, that the Parsi 
Mavalis have now turned their attention to Hindus and Mussul¬ 
mans, Certainly the Parsi Mavalis are less to blame. Hindu and 
Mussulman Mavalis have rudely, roughly and insolently removed 
the foreign cloth worn by some Parsis and Christians, forgetting 
that not all Hindus and all Mussulmans, nor by any means 
even a majority of them, have religiously discarded the use of foreign 
cloth. The Parsi and the Christian Mavalis are therefore interfering 
with the Hindu and Mussulman wearers of khadi. Thus we are all 
moving in a vicious circle and the country suffers. 

I write this not to blame but to warn you and to confess that 
we have grievously neglected you. I am doing the penance in one 
way. The other workers are doing it in another way. Messrs 
Azad Sobhard, Jayakar^, Jamnadas Mehta, Sathe, Mozam Ali and 
many others have been risking their lives in bringing tmder control 
this unfortunate ebullition. Shrimati Sarojini Naidu has fearlessly 
gone in your midst to reason with you and appeal to you. Our 
work in your midst has only just begun. Will you not give us a 
chance by stopping the mad process of retaliation? The Hindus 
and the Mussulmans should be ashamed to take reprisals against 
the Parsis or the Christians. The latter must know it to be suicidal 
to battle against Hindu and Mussulman ferocity by brute strength. 
The result is they must seek the assistance of an aUen Government, 
i.e., sell their freedom. Surely the best course for them is to realize 
their nationality and believe that the reasoning Hindus and Mussul¬ 
mans must and will protect the interests of minorities before their 
own. Any way the problem before Bombay is to ensure the 
absolute protection of the minorities and the acquisition of control 
over the rowdy element. And I shall trust that you, the Mavalis 

1 M. R. Jayakar (1873-1959); lawyer and Liberal leader; Judge, Federal 
Court of India, 1937 
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of Bombay, will now restrain your hand and give a chance to the 
workers who are desirous of serving you. May God help you. 

I am. 

Tour friend, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Tomg India, 24-11-1921 


202. EATING STEEL PELLETS 

To take the lead in starting civil disobedience is a more diffi¬ 
cult task for Gujarat than eating steel pellets. Even if, however, 
one single taluka passes the test, then I have no doubt that swaraj 
will be in our hands in no time. Such success will mean that an 
army of satyagrahis has been organized in that taluka. I have al¬ 
ready stated that everyone is eligible for enlistment in this army, 
men and women, the young and the old, the cripple and the dis¬ 
abled, the weak and the strong, Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Chris¬ 
tians, Jews, Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, Dheds and Bhangis. 
Even a child of the stamp of Prahlad is welcome, if there is any such 
coming forward. Parents, too, can send their children to enlist 
themselves. Notwithstanding that the army will be such a mixed 
crew, it can give a better account of itself than the opponent’s 
army. How can this army, besides, require any expense ? The only 
qualification needed for a soldier of this army, is fearlessness. He 
ought to have the strength to lay down his life and that means he 
ought to have faith in God. 

The other qualifications which I have asked for* are not needed 
at all times. They are essential only under the present circum¬ 
stances. 

But though this appears easy on paper, the task will be diffi¬ 
cult in practice so long as it is not properly understood. The 
taluka which offers to start civil disobedience must have undergone 
a complete change. The soldiers in its army will not be wasting 
a moment in idleness. When, therefore, the fight actually begins, 
every satyagrahi man and every woman will either be offering 
dvil disobedience for courting imprisonment or will be spimung 
or weaving, carding or ginning cotton. No one, without exception, 
can sit idle even for a moment, whether he be rich or poor. Among 
the soldiers of an army, no distinction of rich and poor can be 

* Vide "Test”, 13-11-1921. 
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made. When King George V was a naval cadet, like any other 
member of the crew he slept on the floor and ate hard bran bread 
and stewed tea or coffee without milk. And that is as it should be. 

The taluka, therefore, which has organized itself or is orga¬ 
nizing for civil disobedience should prepare a separate register for 
every village in its area and fill in the following details: 

1. Name of the village 

2. Distance from the head-quarters 

3. Total population—^giving separately the numbers of 
adult men and women, of boys and girls imder 16, of Hindus, 
Muslims, Parsis, Christians, Dheds and Bhangis 

4. The number of spinning-wheels 

5. The number of hand-looms 

6. The number of hand-carding tools 

7. Stock of cotton 

8. Whether it has a school and, if it has, the number of 
pupils attending it 

9. Number of policemen 

10. Other marks of British authority 

11. Number of persons ready for imprisonment 

12. Number of liquor shops 

13. Number of persons, if any, who favour co-operation 
with Government. 

If we have organized ourselves into an army, there must be 
a representative leader and a people’s panck in every village. There 
should be batches of 20 persons each, one of whom should be the 
leader. There should be further batches of 20 such leaders each 
with one of the 20 appointed as leader. As far as possible, the 
batches should not be formed on the basis of Hindus and Muslims 
or distinctions of any other kind. The best way is for neighbour 
to form a batch. Where public opinion has been educated, tlm 
task should present no difficulty at all. Such organization is in 
truth an indication of public opinion having been educated. 

If every village has good workers, this work can be easily com¬ 
pleted in two days. Our villages do not have a large popul^on 
and the work can be practically finished in one meeting held m 
the morning. I shall expect full information on aU these details m 

the taluka to which I may be invited to go. „ »o u 

Why do I name this small task as “eating steel pellets . Be¬ 
cause we have lost the fighter’s spirit and forsaken service of oth^. 
We have become oblivious of loyalty to commumty or creed or 
ship. It is not for ourselves that we shall be laying down om lives, 
we shall be doing so for the people. Before, however, do that, 
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the people should be awakened or we should die in the attempt to 
rouse them. 

The fact is that we have either actually forgotten the habits 
of industry or, in the work in which we spend our time, we take 
no account of people’s happiness or welfare. We are so short-sight¬ 
ed as never to look beyond the interests of our family. All our 
religions, however, teach us that the individual must be ready to 
die for the family, the family for the village, the village for the 
taluka, the taluka for the district, the district for the province, the 
province for Bharatvarsha and, finally, the latter for the world. 
This is the ideal of patriotism for which I live; and death in the 
attempt to demonstrate it will be as dear to me as life itself. To 
live without this ideal is as good as death to me. If there is any 
real happiness in this transient world, it lies in suffering at the 
suiffering of others, in dying while protecting others. He who lives 
in this way ever lives in bliss. It is no difficult task to do all this. 
All that is necessary is change of heart and some thinking. This 
need not take a long time, for sacrificing the body for the sake of 
one’s neighbour comes spontaneous to the atrnan. 

If the taluka which comes forward has realized this truth, what 
seems to be as hard as eating steel pellets will look as easy as eating 
gram specially boiled soft for an old man like me. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 20-11-1921 


203. WHAT IS TRUTH? 

There is a story in the gospel, in which a judge inquired, ‘'What 
is truth?”, but got no answer. The holy books of Hindus tell of 
Harishchandra who sacrificed his all at the altar of Truth and let 
himself, his wife, and his-son be sold to a Chandala.. (What, by the 
way, must be the position about untouchability in those early 
days?) Imam Hassan and Hussein lost their lives for the sake of 
truth* 

The fact remains, however, that the question posed by that 
judge has not been answered. Harishchandra renounced his all for 
the sake of the truth as he knew it and so won immortal fame, 
:^am Hussein gave up his dear life for truth as he understood it. 
But Harishchandra’s truth and Imam Hussein’s truth may or may 
not be our truth. 

~ Beyond these limited truths, however, there is one absolute 
/Which is total and all-embracing, But it is indescribable, be- 
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cause it is God. Or say, rather, God is Truth. All else is unreal and 
false. Other things, therefore, can be true only in a relative sense. 

He, therefore, who understands truth, follows nothing but 
truth in thought, speech and action, comes to know God and gains 
the seer’s vision of the past, the present and the future. He attains 
mokska though still encased in the physical frame. 

If we get one single person, before the 31st of December, who 
would practise truth to such perfection, swaraj should be ours this 
very day. 

Some of us are no more than satya-agrahis, those, in other 
words, who aspire to follow truth scrupulously, but they hardly 
succeed in doing so even in the limited sphere of speech. We thus 
see that observance of the vow of truth is no easy matter. 

A friend remarked: “You have taken the vow of truth; and yet 
you misread the telegram from Mr. Das* so as to interpret it in 
your favour and annoimced Bengal’s contribution to be 25 lakhs 
instead of what it was, 15 laklis. Were you not, in this case, guilty 
of a subtle form of untruth ?” I did not deliberately interpret the 
telegram in my favour. I am not in the habit of reading meanings 
which suit me. But I was certainly hasty in interpreting the tele¬ 
gram. It was received late at night after 12. I state this fact not 
by way of extenuation but to show that truth must shine as bright¬ 
ly as ever even when one has mounted the gallows. He who 
yearns to follow the truth at all times and imder all conditions must 
not be guilty of such haste. One who always follows truth is never 
guilty of untruth in word or deed even unknowingly. In fact such 
a person becomes incapable of acting in this manner. According 
to this definition, I certainly lapsed from truth. 

My only consolation is that I never claim anything beyond a 
sincere endeavour to keep the vow of truth. It never happens that 
I tell a lie deliberately. I do not remember having deliberately 
told a lie any time in my life, except on one occasion when I 
cheated my revered father. It has become part of my nature to 
speak the truth and act in accordance with truth. But it is impos¬ 
sible for me to claim that truth, which I perceive but dinaly, has 
become part of my life. I am not beyond indulgence in uncon¬ 
scious exaggeration or self-praise or taking interest in describing 
my achievements. There is a shade of untruth in all these and they 
will not stand the test of truth. A life wholly filled with the spirit 
of truth should be clear and pure as crystal. Untruth cannot sur¬ 
vive even for a moment in the presence of such a person. No one 


1 G. R. Das 
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in such perfection but I know it is not impossible. If a large num¬ 
ber from among us strive to follow it even in some measure, we can 
win swaraj. We can also win it if a few of us pursue it with utmost 
consciousness. Only, we must be sincere. It will not do merely to 
make a show of following truth. It does not matter if we follow 
truth only to the extent of one anna in a rupee, but it must be 
truth and not something else. The little measure of it which 
we follow must not, in any circumstances, be mixed with deli¬ 
berate falsehood. It is my earnest desire that, in this holy yajm, 
all of us will learn to follow truth as a matter of principle. 

[From Gujarati] 

J{avajivan, 20-11-1921 


204. MOTE TO REV. J. KELLOCK^ 

Silence Day, Movember 21, 1921 

I ttianlr the English friends for gomg.2 I do not rise because 
rising is a strain. I am anxious for us all to be friends although 
we may differ as poles asunder. 

From a photostat G.W. 4502 


205. STATEMENT BEFORE BREAKING FAST 

INovember 21, 1921] 

Mr. Gandhi broke his fast in the midst of a gathering of co-operators, 
non-co-operators, Hindus, Mussulmans, Christians and Parsis. There were 
speeches of goodwill by a representative of each community. The members 
of the Woi'king Committee were also present. Mr. Gandhi made a statement 
in Gujarati before breaking his fast. The following is its translation: 

FRIENDS, 

It delights my heart to see Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsis and 
Christians met together in this little assembly. I hope that our 
frugal fruit-repast of this morning will be a sign of our permanent 
friendship. Though a bom optimist, I am not in the habit of 
building castles in the air. This meeting therefore cannot deceive 


1 Professor, Wilson College, Bombay 

2 To disturbed areas as members of an inter-commimal team to restore 
confidence and peace 
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me. We shall be able to realize the hope of permanent friend¬ 
ship between all communities, only if we who have assembled 
together will incessantly strive to build it up. I am breaking 
my fast upon the strength of your assurances.* I have not been 
unmindful of the affection with which innumerable friends have 
surroimded me during these four days. I shall ever remain 
grateful to them. Being drawn by them I am plunging into this 
stormy ocean out of the haven of peace in which I have been 
during these few days. I assure you that in spite of the tales of 
misery that have been poured into my ears, I have enjoyed peace 
because of a hungry stomach. I know that I cannot enjoy it 
after breaking the fast. I am too human not to be touched by the 
sorrows of others, and when I find no remedy for alleviating them, 
my human nature so agitates me that I pine to embrace death 
like a long-lost dear friend. Therefore I warn all the friends here 
that if real peace is not established in Bombay and if distur¬ 
bances break out again and if as a result they find me driven to a 
still severer ordeal, they must not be surprised or troubled. If they 
have any doubt about peace having been established, if each 
community has still bitterness of feeling and suspicion and if 
we are all not prepared to forget and forgive past wrongs, I would 
much rather that they did not press me to break the fast. Such a 
restraint I would regard as a test of true fiiendship. 

I venture to saddle special responsibility upon Hindus and 
Mussulmans. The majority of them are non-co-operators. Non¬ 
violence is the creed they have accepted for the time being. They 
have the strength of numbers. They can stand in spite of the 
opposition of the smaller communities without Government aid. 
If therefore they will remain friendly and charitable towards the 
smaller communities, all will be well. I will beseech the Parsis, 
the Christians and the Jews to bear in mind the new awakening 
in India. They will see many-coloured waters in the ocean of 
Hindu and Mussulman humanity. They will see dirty waters on 
the shore. I would ask them to bear with their Hindu or Mussul¬ 
man neighbours who may misbehave with them and immediately 
report to the Hindu and Mussulman leaders through their own 
leaders with a view to getting justice. Indeed I am hoping that 
as a result of the unfortunate discord a Mdhajan will come into be¬ 
ing for the disposal of all inter-racial disputes. 

The value of this assembly in my opinion consists in the fact 
that worshippers of the same one God we are enabled to partake 

* Vide Appendix IL 
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of this harmless repast together in spite of our differences of opi¬ 
nion. We have not assembled with the object today of reducing 
such differences, certainly not of surrendering a single principle 
we may hold dear, but we have met in order to demonstrate that 
we can remain true to our principles and yet also remain free from 
ill will towards one another. 

May God bless our effort. 

Young India, 24-11-1921 


206. TO CO-WORKERS 


Jlovember 22, 1921 


COMRADES, 

Past few days have been a fiery ordeal for us, and God is to 
be thanked that some of us have not been found wanting. The 
broken heads before me and the dead bodies of which I have 
heard on unimpeachable authority are sufficient evidence of the 
fact. Workers have lost their lives or limbs, or have suffered brui¬ 
ses in the act of preserving peace, of weaning mad countrymen 
from their wrath. These deaths and injuries show, that in spite 
of the error of many of our countrymen, some of us are pre¬ 
pared to die for the attainment of our goal. If all of us had imbibed 
the spirit of non-violence, or if some had and the others had re¬ 
mained passive, no blood need have been spilt. But it was not 
to be. Some must therefore voluntarily give their blood in order 
that a bloodless atmosphere may be created. So long as there 
are people weak enough to do violence, there will be others 
weak enough to seek the aid of those who have superior sHlJ or 
means for doing it. And that is why the Parsis and the Christians 
sought and received the assistance of the Govemnient such that 
the Government openly took sides, and armed and aided the latter 
in retaliatory madness, and criminally neglected to protect a 
single life among those, who though undoubtedly guilty m the 
first instance were the victims of the pardonable wrath of the 
Parsis the Christians and the Jews. The Government has t us 
apoeared in its nakedness as a party doing violence not merely to 
preserve peace but to sustain the aggressive violence of its mjured 
supporters. Its police and military looked on with callous m- 
diffLnce wHlst the Christians in their jusUfiable indignation de¬ 
prived innocent men of their wHte caps and hammered those 
who would not surrender them, or whilst the Parsis assaulted r 
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shot, not in self-defence but because the victims happened to be 
Hindus or Mussulmans or non-co-operators. I can excuse the ag. 
grieved Parsis and Christians, but can find no excuse for the crimi¬ 
nal conduct of the police and the military in taking sides. 

So the task before tlie workers is to take the blows from the 
Government and our erring countrymen. This is the only way 
open to us of sterilizing the forces of violence. The way to imme¬ 
diate Swaraj lies through our gaining control over the forces of 
violence, and that not by greater violence but by moral influence. 
We must see as clearly as daylight that it is impossible for us to 
be trained and armed for violence effective enough for displacing 
the existing Government. 

Some people imagine, that after all we could not have better 
advertised our indignation against the welcome to the Prince than 
by letting loose the mob frenzy on the fateful seventeenth. This 
reasoning betrays at once ignorance and weakness, ignorance of 
the fact that our goal was not injury to the welcome, and weak¬ 
ness because we still hanker after advertising our strength to 
others instead of being satisfied with the consciousness of its posses¬ 
sion. I wish I could convince everyone, that we materially retar¬ 
ded our progress to our triple goal. 

But all is not lost if the workers realize and act up to their res¬ 
ponsibility. We must secure the full co-operation of the row¬ 
dies of Bombay. We must know the mill-hands. They must either 
work for the Government or for us, i.e., for violence or against it. 
There is no middle way. They must not interfere with us. They 
must either be amenable to our love or helplessly submit to the 
bayonet. They may not seek shelter under the banner of non¬ 
violence for the purpose of doing violence. And in order to carry 
our message to them, we must reach every mill-hand individually 
and let him understand and appreciate the struggle. Similarly we 
must reach the rowdy element, befriend them and help them to 
understand the religious character of the struggle. We must nei¬ 
ther neglect them nor pander to them. We must become their 
servants. 

The peace that we are aiming at is not a patched up peace. We 
must have fair guarantees of its continuance without the aid of the 
Gk)vernment, sometimes even in spite of its activity to the contrary* 
There must be a heart union b^^eeU Hindus, Mussulmans, 
Parsis, Christians and Jevs^. The th^e lafler communities may and 
will distrust the other twb. Thm recent occurrences must strength¬ 
en that distrusts We must go Out of our way to conquer their dis¬ 
trust* We must tliOla if they do not become foil non- 
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co-operators or do not adopt swadeshi or the white khadi cap which 
has become its symbol. We must not be irritated against them 
even if they side with the Government on every occasion. We have 
to make them ours by right of loving service. This is the necessity 
of our situation. The alternative is a civil war. And a civil war, 
with a third power only too happy to consolidate itself by siding 
now with the one and then with the other, must be held an impos¬ 
sibility for the near future. 

And what is true of the smaller communities is also true of 
the co-operators. We must not be impatient with or intolerant to 
them. We are bound to recognize their freedom to co-operate 
with the Government if we claim the freedom to non-co-operate. 
What would we have felt if we were in a minority and the co-ope¬ 
rators being in a majority had used violence against us? Non- 
co-operation cum non-violence is the most expeditious method 
known to the world of winning over opponents. And our strug¬ 
gle consists in winning opponents including Englishmen over to 
our side. We can only do so by being free from iU will against 
the weakest or the strongest of them. And this we can only do by 
being prepared to die for the faith within us and not by killing 
those who do not see the truth we enunciate. 

I am^ 

Tour faithful comrade, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Toung India, 24-11-1921 

207. NOTES 
OI FOR Shaukat Ali 

During these days of great trial for me, I have felt the gravest 
need of Maulana Shaukat Ali by my side. I can wield no in¬ 
fluence over the Mussulmans except through a Mussulman. There 
are many stalwart and good Mussulmans I know. But no Mussul¬ 
man knows me through and through as Shaukat Ali does. Now I 
feel that I have to represent him and to speak to the Mussulmans 
things I used always to reserve for him. I observe that one of my 
appeals has already been misinterpreted. If Maulana Shaukat 
Ali was by me, I would not perhaps have needed to write the para¬ 
graph relating specially to Mussulmans. Probably if he was in Bom¬ 
bay on the 17th, the disturbance would not have occurred at all. 
Many things could have been prevented. Indeed on the 17th if 
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Mian Ghhotani had been in Bombay, if Mr. Ahmed Haji Khatri 
had not been laid up in bed, things would have taken a different 
turn. But I do not wish to cry over spilt milk. I have introduced 
Maulana Shaukat Ali in the matter to tell my Mussulman friends 
that I shall shoulder the additional burden and that I expect them 
not to misunderstand me. I consider their interest a special trust 
which I shall not be consciously guilty of betraying. I expect too 
friends unhesitatingly to tell me wherein I err, and I assure them 
that I shall make the fullest confession if I am satisfied of my error. 
Only I warn them betimes, that as I do nothing hastily and with¬ 
out good grounds, they must not be surprised if I do not easily 
admit errors. That it is necessary for me to pen this paragraph 
shows that each has to write about or to the other with the great¬ 
est delicacy. It is a torturing performance like walking on thin 
ice. But we must take facts and things as they are and turn them 
to the best account. 


Good and Bad 

The reader will appreciate the statement that during these 
four days I have been receiving accounts both good and bad. 
Non-co-operators injured! Hindus and Mussulmans assaulting 
Parsis! Parsis shooting them! Christians assaulting those wearing 
khadi caps or dress! Hindus and Mussulmans assaulting Chris¬ 
tians! These bits of information are interspersed with the news 
that Parsis are saving Hindus and Mussulmans from the other 
Parsis, some Christians saving Hindus and Mussulmans, the latter 
sheltering both, non-co-operators at great peril to their lives 
seeking to bring about peace. It has never been my misfortune 
to be torn between two powerful and conflicting emotions. And 
then to guide friends in such a difficult situation, to send them to 
enter the jaws of Death and yet for me to avoid death! It is the 
fast that has been my outward staff and it is’heart prayer that has 
been my inward strength. On the 17th I felt as if all my strength 
had vanished. Why was I unable permanently to influence the 
crowd? Where was the power of ahimsa in me? What was I 
to do ? I could not, I would not, ask the aggrieved parties to seek 
Government aid. We had no panchayats to deal out justice. There 
was no one I could approach who could bring about peace. I 
could not and would not organize a trained physical force party. 
What relief could I give to the sufferers from mob violence ? If I 
allowed myself to be torn to pieces by justly incensed Parsis or 
Christians, I would only give rise to greater bloodshed. Whilst as 
a soldier I must avoid no unavoidable risk, I must not recklessly 
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run the risk of being killed. Then what was I to do ? At last came 
the fast to my rescue to soothe my soul. If I may not give my¬ 
self to be killed through human agency, I must give myself to God 
to be taken away by refusing to eat tiU He heard my prayer. For 
me, a bankrupt, that was the only thing left. I could not draw 
upon the people from their innocence. They dishonoured the 
cheque I presented personally on the 17th.i I must now somehow 
or other recoup lost credit or die in the attempt. I must draw 
upon God for further credit to enable me to transact His busi¬ 
ness. I could only do so by humbling myself, crawling in the 
dust before Him, denying myself the food He has given. I must in 
a thousand ways show Him that I am in earnest, and if I am not 
found worthy to conduct His business, ask Him to recall me and 
refashion me according to my worth and His will. And so I have 
taken up the fast. The news of the hurt received by co-workers or 
the hurt received by the combatants no longer perturbs me. For 
me there is only my own non-violence as my help. If it does not 
answer, I must not worry. Thousands die in other parts of India 
and their deaths trouble me but do not worry me. Even so in 
this case if I could but do aU I know, I need not then fret and fume. 
This fast then has been to me a penance, purification and repara¬ 
tion. It is also a warning to workers that they may not play with 
me in the movement. Only those who believe in non-violence 
need remain in the struggle. It could be conducted without diffi¬ 
culty and complications by a few staunch and true workers. It 
can only be harmed by insincere workers though many._ Lastly it is 
a remedy for hastening peace. But the last is the derivative end. 
It comes as a result of penance, purification and reparation. It is 
the credit sent by God. 

Workers Beware 


I am receiving remonstrances against the fast. Some have 
taken up sympathetic fast. I assure all these that they are vronp 
For me fast was a necessity. I was the guilty party, I was the bank¬ 
rupt. The business of the others is to understand the situation, to 
rid themselves of violence if any, to spread non-violence among 
others and believe that the slightest violence must mjure the cause. 
They must take up the charkha, they must promote not merely 
Hindu-Muslim unity but they must now promote umty among 
aU communities. Hindu-Muslim unity is not worth a day s pm-- 
chase if it does not prefer the interests of smaUer commumties to 


1 Vidt “Speech at PubUc Meeting, Bombay”, 17-11-1921. 
X5a-31 
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its own. Christians and Jews in India are not foreigners, nor are 
Parsis. We must go out of our way to be friendly to them and to 
serve and help them, above all to protect them from harm from 
ourselves. The workers must similarly make friends with co- 
operators. They must not speak ill of them whether they are 
English or Indian. We must believe in the truth of our cause and 
in our capacity for self-suffering. We have at any rate for the time 
being announced to the world in the name of God, that we do 
not propose to harm any Englishman no matter what he does to 
us. We shall be guilty before God and man if under the cover 
of our pledge we injure a single English or Indian co-operator. 

The Meaning of Peace 

Friends have misunderstood the meaning of the peace that I 
have referred to in my second appeal. The peace I want has to 
be made by non-co-operators. It does not mean surrender of 
principle or policy so as to find a common platform for work. 
That in my opinion is an impossible task, for the methods of the 
various groups are so radically different. When one party finds 
it for the good of the country to enter the councils and another 
to abstain, there is no meeting ground. But because we differ from 
one another, we need not behave indecently towards one another, 
nor need we break one another’s heads. The creed of non-vio¬ 
lence, while it persists, requires us not to retaliate. I am con¬ 
vinced, that if we can produce an atmosphere of toleration, we 
can extend our scope limitlessly. Today we are caged by our 
own doubts and suspicions. We are not sure that the thousands 
who flock to our meetings will observe non-violence. If we were 
not so popular, we should make much greater progress than we 
have made hitherto. And for this goodwill on our part towards 
our opponents is an absolute necessity. Let us not talk of the errors 
and omissions of the Government or its supporters. Let us dispas¬ 
sionately devote our energy, our speeches, writings and action to 
the working out of our own programme. Let us attain control over 
the rowdiest element, and we can establish swaraj immediately. 

More about Medical Students 

I am able this week to publish the correspondence referring 
to the Vizagapatam medical students. It is long but both interest¬ 
ing and instructive. It shows the mentality of the medical autho¬ 
rities and also of the Government.. The final orders dismissing the 
students were passed imder advice or 'wdth the cognizance of the 
Government of Madras^ The reader will Mte that the dress regu- 
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lations were not strictly carried out at all and that after the caps 
were coloured black there was no excuse whatsoever for banning 
them. But the fact that the students had the audacity to wear khadi 
was enough to rouse the ire of the college authorities.* The reader 
will also note the humiliating character of the dress regulations. 
The tuft of hair or a bald head, a mark both of religion and res¬ 
pectability, must be hidden because it offended the Western taste 
of the Western professors. They could not enter the college with 
Indian shoes on. They must wear English shoes or remain bare¬ 
foot. Thus the students are taught at an impressionable period of 
their lives to discard national dress. As a matter of fact Indian 
shoes for the Indian climate are infinitely superior to the Eng¬ 
lish shoes as being airy and therefore more hygienic. The intro¬ 
duction of socks is inelegant and totally useless for the hot climate 
of India. Socks-wearers know the stench that their socks emit in 
this climate. But for our slavery, we would sweep away without a 
moment’s thought all these injurious and tmbecoming innovations. 

Toung India, 24-11-1921 


208. THE MORAL ISSUE 

As soon as we lose the moral basis, we cease to be reli^ous. 
There is no such thing as religion overriding morality. Man for 
instance cannot be untruthful, cruel or incontinent and claim to 
have God on his side. In Bombay the sympathizers of non-co- 
operation lost the moral balance. They were enraged against the 
Parsis and the Christians who took part in the welcome to the 
Prince and sought to “teach them a lesson”. They invited reprisals 
and got them. It became after the 17th a game of seesaw in 
which no one really gained and everybody lost. 

Swaraj does not lie that way. India does not want Bolshevism. 
The people are too peaceful to stand anarchy. They will bow the 
knee to anyone who restores so-called order. Let us recognize the 
Indian psychology. We need not stop to inquire whether such 
hankering after peace is a virtue or a vice. The average Mussulman 
of India is quite different from the average Mussulman of the 
Other parts of the world. His Indian associations have made him 
more docile than his co-reHgionists outside India. He will not 
stand tangible insecurity of Ufe and property for any length of time. 
The Hindu is proverbially, almost contemptibly mild. The Parsi 


1 Vide “Notes”, 17-11-1921, under the sub-title “Brave Students”. 
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and the Christian love peace more than strife. Indeed we have 
almost made religion subservient to peace. This mentality is at 
once our weakness and our strength. 

Let us nurse the better, the religious part of the mentality of 
ours. “Let there be no compulsion in religion.” Is it not religion 
with us to observe swadeshi and therefore wear khadi ? But if the 
religion of others does not require them to adopt swadeshi, we may 
not compel them. We broke the universal law restated in the 
Koran. And the law does not mean that there may be compul¬ 
sion in other matters. The verse means that if it is bad to use 
compulsion in religion about which we have definite convictions, 
it is worse to resort to it in matters of less moment. 

We can only therefore argue and reason with our opponents. 
The extreme to which we may go is non-violent non-co-operation 
with them even as with the Government. But we may not non- 
co-operate with them in private life, for we do not non-co-operate 
with the men composing the Government, we are non-co-operat¬ 
ing with the system they administer. We decKne to render official 
service to Sir George Lloyd the Governor, we dare not with¬ 
hold social service from Sir George Lloyd the Englishman. 

The mischief, I am sorry to say, began among the Hindus 
and the Mussulmans themselves. There was social persecution, 
there was coercion. I must confess that I did not always condemn 
it as strongly as I might have. I might have dissociated myself 
from the movement when it became at all general. We soon men¬ 
ded our ways, we became more tolerant but the subtle coer¬ 
cion was there. I passed it by as I thought it would die a natural 
death. I saw in Bombay that it had not. It assumed a virulent 
form on the 17th, 

We damaged the Khilafat cause and with it that of the Punjab 
and swaraj. We must retrace our steps and scrupulously insure 
minorities against the least molestation. If the Christian wishes 
to wear the European hat and unmentionables he must be free to 
do so. If a Parsi wishes to stick to his fenta^ he has every right 
to do so. If they both see their safety in associating themselves 
with the Government, we may only wean them from their error by 
appealing to their reason, not by breaking their heads. The greater 
the coercion we use, the greater the security we give to the Gov¬ 
ernment, if only because the latter has more effective weapons of 
coercion than we have. For us to resort to greater coercion than 
the Government will be to make India more slave than she is now. 


1 Traditional Parsi cap 
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Swaraj is freedom for everyone, the smallest among us, to 
do as he likes without any physical interference with his liberty. 
Non-violent non-co-operation is the method whereby we cultivate 
the freest public opinion and get it enforced. When there is com¬ 
plete freedom of opinion, that of the majority must prevail. If we 
are in a minority, we can prove worthy of our religion by remain¬ 
ing true to it in the face of coercion. The Prophet submitted to the 
coercion of the majority and remained true to his faith. And when 
he found himself in a majority he declared to his followers that 
there should be no compulsion in religion. Let us not again either 
by verbal or physical violence depart from the injtmction, and by 
our own folly further put back the hands of the clock of progress. 

Toung India, 24-11-1921 

209. TO THE CITIZENS OF BOMBAY^ 


Bombay, 
Jlovemier 26, 1921 

By Grod’s grace we are once more at peace. We are no longer 
engaged in the occupation of breaking one another’s heads, throw¬ 
ing stones Or burning buildings. Nevertheless some of us have 
still anger, bitterness and fear in us. This is evident from the lang¬ 
uage of numerous visitors and correspondents. We can call it a 
real peace only when our minds are free from these impurities. The 
first step towards such a consummation is that Hindus and Mussul¬ 
mans make a clean confession of their guilt. Those who cast the 
first stone must be held guilty. If I begin by using an abusive 
word I must take the consequences of all that may follow. If Hin¬ 
dus and Mussulmans made the beginning by forcibly removing 
foreign caps or by throwing stones, they were the guilty party. 
Moreover, they are in an overwhelming majority. And it is 
largely Hindus and Mussulmans who have taken the pledge of 
non-violence. Therefore it is they who should realize their respon¬ 
sibility in the first instance. 

I am not here considering the responsibility in law. I am 
simply thinking of it as between man and man. If Parsis and 
Christians do not feel their share of the guilt, it is difficult to esta¬ 
blish a lasting peace. If Parsis and Christians had not retaliated 
when Hindus and Mussulmans began violence, they would have 

I This appeared under the caption “Way to Peace” and with &e intro¬ 
duction: “The following is the translation of a Gujarati appeal issued by 
Mr. Gandhi.” 
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been considered angels, and they would have given to the world 
an astonishing proof of their soul-force. But they not only de¬ 
fended themselves, which was quite right, but they also were 
angered and went beyond the limits of self-defence. Some of 
them used greater violence than was necessary. And if they do 
not admit as much, it would be difficult to attain immediate 
heart-peace, because Hindus and Mussulmans will not acknow¬ 
ledge their complete innocence even after provocation. If only 
one party were to continue its guilt and the other consistently re¬ 
mained patient and suffering, the guilty party would be exhaust¬ 
ed in the effort, if there was no reaction following action, the 
world would attain salvation. And generally we answer abuse 
with a slap, A slap is returned with a double slap. The latter is 
followed by a kick, the kick by a bullet, and so the circle of sin 
ever widens. But generally those who believe in taking a tooth 
for a tooth after a time forgive one another and become friends. Is 
it impossible for us to follow this common rule? I do not there¬ 
fore hesitate to ask Parsi and Christian friends to recognize this 
rule of mutual forgiveness and forget one another’s wrongs. 

But I do lay stress upon the special responsibility that rests 
upon Hindus and Mussulmans. Whether the Parsis and the Chris¬ 
tians forgive or not, Hindus and Mussulmans are bound to purify 
themselves by confessing their guilt, asking God for forgiveness 
and by remaining peaceful. Those who have suffered losses or 
are deprived of their dear ones are bound to feel the effect of the 
injury received. Some of them are too poor to bear the losses. 
We must appreciate their position. And I trust that there will 
be an impartial non-official committee appointed to investigate 
the losses suffered by those who cannot bear them and to collect 
the funds necessary for assisting them. At the same time I hope 
no one will seek the assistance of law or Government, This advice 
I tender not merely as a non-co-operator, but also from my wide 
experience that such matters arc more truly and more expeditious¬ 
ly adjudicated by private arbitration. That is also the way to avoid 
acerbities. The easiest method of achieving peace is to give up the 
idea of complaining against one another in a court of law and 
to concentrate our attention upon taking preventive measures, 
so that there is no recurrence of such madness. And I hope that 
Bombay will retrieve her lost reputation by adopting such measures. 

I remain^ 

Tour servant, 

M. K. GANpm 


Tomg India, 1-12-1921 



210. MESSAGE TO MILL-HAWS OF BOMBAP 

[TBefore November 27, 1921] 

MILL-HAND FRIENDS, 

I do not know you personally but, having myself become a 
labourer for the sake of the labourers in the country, I am inti¬ 
mately connected with you, I desire that you should all report 
for work as soon as the mills open and never suspend work 
again unless permitted by the employers, nor take part in rioting 
any time in future. 

Tour wslUwisker, 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

Gujarati, 27-11-1921 


211. TO THE LIBERALS^ 

[November 27, 192If 

FRIENDS, 

We are all so preoccupied with other affairs that the events 
in Malabar hardly attract the attention they deserve. The ending 
of the trouble has become a matter of great urgency. It is one of 
simple humanity. Be the Moplahs ever so bad, they deserve to 
be treated as human beings. Their wives and children demand 
our symapthy. Nor are they aU. bad. And yet there can be no 
doubt that many innocent men must have been adjudged guilty. 
Forcible conversions are horrible things. But Moplah bravery 
must command admiration. These Malabaris are not fighting 
for the love of it. They are fighting for what they consider is 
their religion and in the manner they consider is religious. The 
vast majority of them have nothing personal to gain by continuing 
their resistance. Their sin is not of deliberation, but ignorance. 

If we permit the extermination of such a brave people, it will 

1 A leaflet carrying this message was distributed in the labour areas of 
Bombay. 

2 This appeared under the caption “About Moplahs”. 

3 Released on this date 
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be remembered against us and will be accounted as Indian cowar¬ 
dice. 

I make bold to say that had Mr. Yakub Hasan been allowed 
to go to Malabar, had I not been warned against entering Malabar, 
had Mussulmans of real influence been invited to go, this long 
drawn out agony could have been avoided. 

But it is not yet too late. 

The sword has been tried for three months, and it has failed 
to answer the purpose. It has not bent the proud Moplah. Nor 
has it saved Hindus from his depredations and lust. The sword 
has merely prevented the Moplah from overrunning the whole of 
the Madras Presidency. It has exhibited no power of protection. 

I am sure you will not plead incapacity. It is true that the 
police and the military are not transferred subjects. But you can¬ 
not escape moral responsibility. You are suppporting the policy 
of the Grovemment regarding Malabar. 

Nor, I hope, will you retort by blaming the non-co-operators. 
They cannot admit any responsibility for the trouble at all, unless 
all agitation is to be held blame-worthy. I admit however that 
non-co-operators were not able to take their message to the Moplah 
homes. That would be a reason for more, not less, agitation. 

But I have not taken up the pen to argue away non-co-op¬ 
erators’ blame. I ask you to consider the broad humanities of the 
question, compel the Government to suspend hostilities, issue promise 
of free pardon for past depredations upon an imdertaking to sur¬ 
render, and to permit non-co-operators to enter Malabar to persuade 
the Moplahs to surrender. I know that the last suggestion means 
the giving of importance to non-co-operators. Surely you do not 
doubt their numbers or influence. If you do, you should find other 
means of dealing with the trouble than that of extermination. I 
am merely concerned with the termination of the shameful in¬ 
humanity proceeding in Malabar with both Liberals and non-co¬ 
operators as helpless witnesses. I have chosen to address this 
letter not to the Government but to you, because the Government 
could not have taken the inhuman course of destruction without 
your moral support. I beseech you to give heed to my prayer 
as of a dear fidend. 

1 am, 

Y(tur frimd, 

M. K. Gandhi 

Toung India, 1-12-1921 



212. TO BARDOLI—ANAND 


SISTERS AND BROTHERS OF BARDOLI AND ANAND, 

You have been shocked beyond words. You were nursing 
high hopes. You had taken up the challenge to win swaraj, heal 
wounds of your Muslim brothers and of the Punjab and secure the 
release of the AU Brothers from jail—all in this year and through 
your sacrifices. 

But God had willed otherwise. “If man had his way, none 
would suffer.” This is the truth Narasinh* sang. We camot 
co mm and the result. All we can do is to aspire and strive. Even 
a man like Ramachandra was ordered, at the very hour when he 
was to be installed on the throne, to go and live in a forest. 
What are we, then? 

I am thinking of the grief of my dear fiiend^, my co-worker 
in the Punjab inquiry, whom I have seen shedding tears over 
the suffering of the Punjab, who, in old age, has started working 
like a young man, who having lived in comfort all his life, has 
renounced that life for your sake and mine and revelled in doing 
so. He is deeply pained at the thought that now he cannot send 
his Kaira District and specially his own Anand Taluka immediately 
to jail. Let me assure him and you all that the fruits of patience 
will be sweet. 

No irreparable harm has been done. We have not lost the 
game. On the contrary, we have succeeded in turning pain into 
happiness. There was disturbance of peace for a while, but we 
seem to have recovered our peace. God has saved us from a great 
tribulation through a small infliction. 

I have received one letter from Bardoli, another about Bardoli, 
and I have seen a third letter about Kaira. Tfiese three letters 
state that you are not ready in the right sense—either with regard 
to non-violence or about swadeshi. In one letter, the correspondent 
gives details of incidents and says that, in Bardoli, force has been 
used. Foreign caps have been snatched away, owners of liquor shops 
have also been persecuted and foul language has been-freely used. In 
both the talukas, people wear khadi only for show. Many persons 
wear it when they go out but, in their houses, garments of foreign 
cloth fill the trunks and are seen hanging fix)m the pegs. Women 

1 1414-1479; saint-poet of Gujarat 

2 Abbas Tyabji 
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have adopted swadeshi even less than men. The letter about 
Kaira warns me that all that shines white is not milk, that there is 
much which does not meet the eye, is deliberately concealed. If 
anyone protests, poor soul, he is silenced. 

I do not say that all this is true. There may be some exag¬ 
geration in it. But we learn a good deal from our critics. We 
would soon be free from our shortcomings if we learn to see us 
through their eyes. It is only others who can see our backs. 

From you I expect the purest sacrifice. Only such offering is 
acceptable to God. During the waiting period we have got un¬ 
sought, overcome all your shortcomings. Take up earnestly the 
holy work of spinning. See that in every home they daily spin 
good, strong yarn free from particles of cotton pods, that no one 
goes without food and that no home remains defiled with the filth 
of foreign cloth. Collect the figures I have suggested. 

If you have forcibly taken away anybody’s clothes, go and 
apologize to him. Harbour no resentment against those who may 
co-operate with the Government. Serve them when they are in 
distress. Do not flatter officials nor be afraid of them. Do not 
fear the police. Regard them as your brothers and love them. 
Withdraw your children from Government schools, if any are still 
attending them. Never use force for propagating nOn-co-operation. 
If there is even one person in yOur village who co-operates with the 
Government, bear him no ill will. Remember, instead, that he has 
as much right to hold his view as you yours. 

If there are any disputes among the residents of your village, 
settle them. There can be no room for quarrelling in satyagrahi 
villages. 

If contempt for Dheds^md Bkangis is still lurking in your minds, 
shed it. Invite their children to attend your schools and treat 
them with love. Visit their quarters. Provide them facilities for 
water and other necessities, if these are absent. Do not give them 
your left-overs to eat. Raise their wages, instead, or give them 
uncooked grains. 

If there are drink-addicts in your village, entreat them, be¬ 
seech them to desist and thus save them from the evil. If they do 
not listen, let them drink. If there is a liquor booth in your village, 
plead with the owner gently. Do not get angry with him. Have 
compassion on him, instead. 

If there are any bullies or habitual thieves in yOur village, do 
not be afraid of them either, nor intimidate them. Look upon 
them, too, as your brothers and show regard for them. In order 
to reform them, first understand their condition sympathetically and 
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then try to bring about a change of heart in them. At the same 
time, acquire the strength to protect yourselves, your families and 
your property from their depredations. For this purpose, appoint 
watchmen from among yourselves. They will never have to fight 
with the thieves. If there is a vigilant watch, thieves will not visit 
your locality. The saying that the vigilant need have no fear is 
quite true. Even then, it may happen that a ruffian will attack 
you. In that case, do not give way to fear. You ought to know 
all the bad characters of your taluka. 

Anand, especially, is graced with the shrine of Dakorji. I 
described once^ the state of things in this place. Anand Taluka 
could be said to be really fit only when you have reformed both 
the outer and the inner condition of the place. Has the dispute 
Over the temple property been settled ? Is the pond clean ? Have 
the pilgrims ceased to be pilgrims in name only and become honest 
devotees? Have the evils ceased? Has the town become entirely 
clean ? Has foreign cloth been banished from the temple? Do the 
people in your taluka still have to take their disputes to the law- 
courts? 

Have no doubt that, if non-co-operators are true to their salt, 
if their hearts are filled with love, everyone will be won over by 
that love. I declare on oath that we can still win swaraj before 
the end of this year if your two talukas can fully implement all the 
items of the non-co-operation programme. And that is not a tall 
order either, if you but think about the matter. If you are all 
sincerely concerned, it is easy to fulfil the programme. It is, of 
course, a difficult matter if you have been working without proper 
understanding or with hatred in your heart, not love. 

I have repeatedly said that non-co-operation springs from love, 
not hatred. Soul-force is love-force and the world is ruled by 
this force. If you want to free India through your strength, shower 
love On others. If you like being called the helper of the distressed, 
you must become the very images of tolerance, heroism, truth and 
other virtues. Mere show will never win us swaraj. 

If you want to win swaraj this year, despite Bombay’s error, 
you will have to bring about a far higher degree of self-purification 
than you have done so far. That means you will have to become 
true Hindus or Muslims or Parsis or Christians, as the case may be. 

And never forget to show brotherly love for the Parsis and 
Christians living in your midst. You must remove their fears 
through your pure love for them. 

1 Vide Vol. XVI, pp. 275-6. 
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Do not give up the hope you have placed in me, and see 
that I do not have to give up my hope in you. I will come to 
see you as early as possible. Meanwhile, press on vdth your 
preparations. 

Tour servant, 

Mohandas KLaramghand Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 27-11-1921 


213. Mr NOTES 

After the Fast 

I have started writing these Notes after ending my fast, 
while most of the material for Toung India was written during the 
fast. I find no difference, however, between my thoughts then 
and now. The views I held before I commenced the fast remain 
unchanged. 

One Change 

Only in one respect have I changed my view. That, again, is 
not due to the fast, but to what I myself saw in Bombay on Thurs¬ 
day the 17th instant and to the incidents On Friday and Saturday 
which were reported to me. I can now see that we are not yet 
ready for civil disobedience. To start it in Bardoli at present will 
Only mean losing the game. The primary aim of civil disobedience 
is to win swaraj, secure justice on the Khilafat issue and make the 
Government of India apologize to the people for the Punjab inci¬ 
dents. It is certain that not a single one of the three aims can be 
gained through civil disobedience under the present circumstances. 
Bombay and Bardoli-Anand have such close links that each side 
wants to and can help the other. If we start civil disobedience 
in Bardoli and Anand and consequently Bombay turns violent, a 
little reflection is enough to show that not Only will Bombay not 
help us, but that actually it will harm the cause. Undisciplined dis¬ 
obedience is nothing but the fullest co-operation with the Govern¬ 
ment. Have we still to learn that this Government is kept in power 
by our weakness, our habit of breaking laws at will and our violence? 
Even the non-co-operation of some lawyers has not weakened the 
Government as much as our remaining peaceful. Similarly, it is 
strengthened more by our violence than by the co-operation of the 
other pleaders, because our rioting gives it an opportunity for re- 
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pression, for starting a reign of terror and thereby consolidating its 
power. Thus, unruly behaviour at one place with civil disobe¬ 
dience at another is as futile as grinding com in a quem and then 
collecting in a dish the flour as it comes out of it or soiling a piece 
of cloth immediately it has been washed. One may go on pouring 
water in a leaky jar, but not a drop will remain. In the same way, 
no amoimt of iscipline exhibited in an atmosphere of violence will 
avail us. We must first create an atmosphere of discipline and peace 
throughout the country. Happily or unhappily for us, we make 
the claim that the whole of India is with us, with the non-co- 
operation movement. It is our claim that not only are the many 
laVhg enrolled on the Congress register with us, but that we have 
such influence over the crores outside that they too are with us. 
We must claim this. If the people are not with us, for whom arc 
we to struggle and win swaraj ? If they are with the Government, 
can we compel them to be free? Our present movement for swaraj 
and for the redress of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs rests on 
Our claim that we voice the people’s grievances and that we are 
employing means which they have accepted, that is, that people 
want to win swaraj through peaceful methods. 

If this belief of mine is not right, I, we, have committed a 
grave error. If those of us who have faith in non-violent means 
are only a handful, it means not that we can do nothing but that 
Our plan should be different. In that case, non-co-operators being 
led to prison need not be followed by crowds. If, like those who 
co-operate with the Government, we too enjoyed no regard from 
the people, we could have ofiered civil disobedience to our heart’s 
content, because then nobody would have violated peace m our 
name. 


Difference 

The civil disobedience, which we soon expected to start in 
Guiarat was to be offered on behalf of the whole country. We 
had hoped that, through it, we would win swaraj and steengthm 
the mowment for Khilafat. Hence, it was necessary that the whole 
country should preserve peace and thvs show its mora support. 
Apart from this, anyone may offer avil disobedience for a local gne- 
v£ice, as people are doing just now in Chirala-P^la and 
Peta. We have even sympathy for the people m these places and 
we may help them if we can. In any case, we can remain neutraL 
But of viotoce is so harmful 

it iu Bombay to show our sympathy with Ghiraia-Poraia, the pcopie 
there would have to suffer all the more. 
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Greatest Need 

So the first and the greatest need of the hour is to see that 
an atmosphere of peace prevails everywhere. If we still have any 
doubt about the need for peace, we should shed it. We must get 
control over the goondas. They, too, are our brothers. We cannot 
disown them nor can we afford to submit to them. If we allow 
ourselves to be ruled by them, the country will not have swaraj 
but goonda raj. To let them rule is to destroy both themselves and 
us. We must know, however, that the public will not tolerate 
goonda raj even for a moment. Rather than incur tlie risk of 
immediate danger to life and property held by goonda raj, the public 
will instantly welcome the protection offered by the Government. 
We must, therefore, find out the goondas, discuss things with them 
in a friendly spirit, explain to them what is best for our dharma 
and Our country and entreat them not to obstruct national work 
by their rioting. Let nobody suppose that all this will take a long 
time. It can be done in Bombay in a fortnight. I look upon the 
goondas as plain and simple folk misguided into wrong ways through 
their karma. We, in our blind selfishness, have led them into evil 
ways or kept them there. Hence, it should be easy for us to 
ensure that they do not interfere in this holy fight of ours. They 
can be persuaded to desist from their usual looting and fighting for 
the duration of the non-co-operation movement. If we cannot ex¬ 
ercise even that much influence Oyer them we shall prove ourselves 
unfit for swaraj. Suppose the British power left India; who then 
will protect us against the evil ways of the goondas ? This is not to 
be decided after we have wOn swaraj. It is rather a pre-condition 
of our winning it that we answer the question now. If we cannot 
win them over through love, we certainly do not have the strength 
of arms to control them. Besides, a person like me would at any 
rate prefer to die at their hands rather than try to save his life 
by killing them. 

Difficulties in This 

This change is easy to bring about, but there are difiiculties 
in the way. At present, six different views prevail in the country. 

1, People who believe that swaraj is impossible except through 
violence and bloodshed. They are, therefore, utilizing the pevail- 
ing atmosphere of peace to prepare for violence, 

2. Those who think that our interests will be served through 
both the methods, of violence and of non-violence, used simulta¬ 
neously, and so welcome incidents of violence. The aim of these 
people is not self-purification but only harassment of the Government. 
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3. Those who do not like a non-violent experiment anywhere to 
be abandoned because of continuing outbreaks of violence despite 
all efforts to check them. 

4. Those who believe that we may attempt only what can 
be achieved with the Government’s co-operation, 

5. Those who accept the method of peace as an experiment, 
advocate it as a policy, and are unhappy inwardly while the 
experiment is in progress. 

6. Those who work with the conviction that the method of 
non-violence is the only way for winning the countiy^’s freedom 
and bringing about Hindu-Muslim unity, and disapprove of rioting 
by people, whether planned or unplanned. 

A little reflection ought to show us that persons belonging 
only to the fifth and sixth categories help us and they alone will 
advance our cause. Persons of all other categories harm us. We 
have to win them over through gentleness, persuasion and service. 
The fourth category, of those who believe in co-operation, is not 
really so dangerous as to do us mucftharm. Moreover, we know who 
belong to this category; they have their own organization and 
carry on their activities in public. People in the first three cate¬ 
gories have no organization, no institution or association to which 
they belong. They are scattered all over the country and influence 
the people whenever they can. As they are isolated indi\4duals, 
it is difficult to reach them. But whenever there is trouble, they 
come out in the open and spread lawlessness among the people. 
When some of these, with an honest but a mistaken motive, in¬ 
filtrate into nOn-co-operators’ bodies, and propagate their own 
views through them, their activities become more harmful and 
dangerous. People of all these three categories were active in 
Bombay from Thursday to Sunday. That is why we used to hear 
all kinds of rumours and the very crowd which had come round 
and had started dispersing was persuaded by some other persons to 
collect again. 

G,I.D. 

Some people argue that all this was the work of the C.I.D. 
I completely refuse to believe this. It is true that the C.I.D. had 
a hand in the disturbances. Some members of the C.I.D. womd 
not be happy unless there was trouble. But, besides the C.I.D., 
there were some persons with their own views and they also were 
inciting people; and the goondas, especially, whose very profession 
it is to loot and riot, were spreading wild rumours and doing their 
work. 
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Only One Way 

We have only one remedy. Our way is straight and clear. We 
must acquire influence over all these elements. If, when everyone 
is trying to make pawns of the people in their own game, the 
masses clearly see the wisdom of listening to non-co-operators only, 
they would never be eager to join a riot. Peace will spread and 
settle in the country when we have acquired such control. And the 
fact that peace has been established again indicates that we do 
have the power to restore it and preserve it. What is necessary is 
that we should be honest and energetic. We should have complete 
faith in the means we have adopted. We must be ever vigilant. 
The workers of Bombay forgot their responsibility and were caught 
napping. They assumed that the people of Bombay had now fully 
understood that there should be no violence. They, therefore, made 
strenuous preparations to organize the boycott of the functions to 
welcome the Prince of Wales, but did not simultaneously take the 
precautions to preserve peace which they should have done. With 
what result, we have seen. Be that as it may, one thing is certam. 
We can claim to have proved ourselves superior to the Govern¬ 
ment Only when we remain peaceful despite G.I.D/s tricks; only 
then can we rightly claim to be fit for swaraj. If we continue to 
deceive ourselves by shifting the blame to the police, we are sure 
to lose the battle. We cease to be soldiers, if, when the enemy 
batters us, takes us unawares, we complain that he will not let 
us win, gives us no breathing time even! We can hope to win 
only when we can prove that we have the strength to carry on the 
fight, let the enemy do what he will. As long as we cannot 
create an atmosphere in which we shall succeed in preserving peace 
despite anything the Government may do, we must give up all 
hope of winning the fight. 

Self-examination 

Our duty, therefore, is to see our own fault instead of blam¬ 
ing the police. Why did we turn out to be such simpletons that 
we believed all kinds of rumours? Did we not commit atrocities? 
Did we not snatch away foreign caps, set fire to tram-cars and liquor 
shops, join in rioting when we saw others rioting? Did we not 
entertain ugly thoughts in our minds, bear hatred for people who 
wanted to co-operate with the Government ? If we did all this— 
and I-myself saw that we did—then, with folded hands, we should 
pray to God for forgiveness, atone for our sin and take a solemn 
vow never to act in this way again. The saying, “Be good and the 
world will be good to you,” contains a great truth. Because we 
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ourselves are impure and cowardly, we look upon orncers and ever,’ 
policeman as our enemy. If we cast off fear, we would ceaie ;o 
fear policemen, whether in plain clothes or in uniform and would 
not be misled by anyone. We want to fight reh-ing wholly on 
soul-force. This strength no one can give us. God alone can grant 
it. Let us overcome our weaknesses and we shall have won swaraj. 

[From Gujarati] 

J^avajivan, 27-11-1921 


214. NOTES 

Reverse of Truth _ 

The Government of Bombay has contradicted my statement* 
to the effect that the police and the military took sides during the 
recent trouble and that not they but the citizens restored peace. 
I am sorry for the contradiction. I was imprepared for it. I 
must add to my charges a third now to complete the picture. The 
police or the military were powerless to protect the life and pro¬ 
perty of the citizens. On the seventeenth I observed that they 
could not prevent tram-cars and motors from being burnt. They 
could not prevent the liquor shop in Bhindi Bazar from being 
reduced to ashes. Nor did they do better on eighteenth or 
nineteenth. Incendiarism and looting went on unchecked. When 
anybody applied for protection, he was flatly told that they 
could not spare any more men, all hands being occupied in con¬ 
nection with the welcome to the Prince. 

Could the police and the mihtary possibly restore peace when 
they were able to protect none and nothing in the disturbed area ? 
The credit for restoration of peace is not claimed for non-co¬ 
operators alone. I claim it for both co-operators and non-co- 
operators, for Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsis and Christians including 
Englishmen. If all the peace-loving citizens had not joined, order 
could not have been restored. I claim the credit for Mian Chhotani. 
On the 20th instant but for Sir Pheroze Shethna who succeeded 
in inducing the military to stay their hands, a crowd would 
have been fired upon whereas it was dispersed within five minutes 
by the efforts of Dr. Pavri and Mr. Banker. I can multiply in¬ 
stances of such dispersal on behalf of the citizens irrespective of 
creed or party. Mrs. Naidu was often asked by the miiitcmy to 

1 Vide “A Deep Stain”, 18-11-1921. 
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help disperse crowds. Indeed if co-operating and non-co-operat- 
ing Parsis had not helped, it would have been impossible to restore 
peace. At the peace breakfast it was Mr. H. P. Modi who claimed 
the credit for the citizens. Though Mr. Purushottamdas admin¬ 
istered a polite rebuke to the non-co-operators for the previous 
excitement, he did not disclaim the credit for the establishment 
of peace on behalf of the citizens. Mr. Natarajan too gave un¬ 
stinted praise to those who had brought about the much-desired 
peace. Mr. K. T. Paul and Mr. Douglas did no less. Mr. Vima- 
dalal in proposing thanks specially mentioned Mian Chhotani. 

As to taking sides, whilst the police failed to protect the Parsis, 
many of the latter admitted to me that they looked on whilst 
Parsi hooligans were dealing destruction. But I do not wish to 
labour this point. I have no desire to blame individual members 
of the police or military. I hope one day to bring them over to the 
side of truth and innocence. Most are Indians, and I certainly 
do not despair of Englishmen too responding in the end if only 
non-co-operators will be true to their creed of non-violence. Credit 
may however be given for the forbearance of the police and the 
military in that they did not wantonly take life, they did not at¬ 
tempt terrorism. Let me close this chapter by instancing Malabar 
and Madras. Because the people are not permitted to work, the 
Malabar trouble is still going on; because people did not or could 
not work, murder in the strike area in Madras was rampant for 
close on two months. The Government of Bombay may, if they 
choose, claim the credit for refraining from interference with the 
the people who were trying to restore peace. 

Who Was at the Bottom? 

People were not wanting who persisted in saying that the 
whole trouble was engineered and kept up by the secret police. 
Throughout the six years I have been in India, I have been 
hearing such charges against the G.I.D. I have myself received the 
attentions of that body. But I am unable to subscribe to the wild 
rumours that are set afloat about it. I admit that it is corrupt, 
that many charges can be borne out, but there is much exaggeration 
in them. It would be terrible if they were all true. And it would 
be proof of our rank cowardice. Many things imputed to the 
department are possible only among the people bereft of per¬ 
sonal bravery and self-respect. During the Bombay disturbances, 
responsible men credited the secret police with having set afloat 
all the rumours about assault on Mrs. Naidu, myself and others, 
about damage to mosques and churches, etc. The G.I.D. was re- 
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puted to have brought about the fires and the wrecking of tram- 
cars. I am unable to believe all these statements; and if they are 
true, the people of Bombay must be easily gullible and too fixdish 
to exerase the rights of citizenship. Among the qualities required to 

^ttT certainly ability to checkmate the 

j ^ j’ easily incited to things that hurt us or in- 

duced to believe things we ought not to we can never gain our 
end. If we are openly and truly non-\iolent5 we cannot possibly 
go wrong. Either the C.I.D. or we work upon the inflammable 
material in our midst. If we cannot keep it under control 
we must bid good-bye to all idea of freedom in the near future. 

Beware of Rumours 

One of the many lessons to be learnt from the events is that 
we must never believe rumours and that we must have Congr^ 
and Khilafat offices in every ward or large street where people can 
verify rumours. If we are acting as one man with one mind— 
and we must if we are to succeed—^we must learn ne\'er to act 
without thinking and on mere rumours. Three-fourths of the panic 
was caused by mischievous rumours. What does it matter if the 
people hear of temples destroyed or some big leader killed or 
injured ? They may not act without advice. Does an indindual 
soldier act on his own behalf on hearing of a general’s death or of 
a desecration of his mosque or temple? If he were to act so, he 
would harm the cause and be liable even to be shot. It is much 
more necessary for us to act in concert when we are willing 
soldiers of peace and more capable of restraint than armed soldiers 
and when we have to win not a single battle but the freedom of 
our country and religions. 

Obligatory Exaggeration 

Exaggeration is always worthy of condemnation but there is 
one exception to the rule. It is obligatory in connection with our 
own faults. We are short-sighted regarding them, and they appear 
in their true bearing only when they are magnified a thousand¬ 
fold. We are long-sighted regarding other people’s faults. Under¬ 
statement in their case is therefore a necessity. And if we perform 
the two processes simultaneously and conscientiously, we are likely 
to arrive at the happy mean. Mussulman friends have quarrelled 
with my saying that theirs was the leading part in the riots. And 
both they and the Hindus have taken exception to my statement 
that they were the aggressors and therefore the guilty party. I 
have given the greatest consideration to both the objections and 
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have come to the conclusion that I must adhere to my original 
statement. We shall never cleanse ourselves, unless we know the 
whole truth against ourselves. I would be untrue to the Mussul¬ 
mans if I did not say what I knew or felt, and I would be no 
Hindu, if for fear of losing Hindu esteem or otherwise I did not 
tell the truth. Needless to say it is no part of my business to con¬ 
sider the legal consequences of such statements. The Government 
may do what it chooses. If the Parsis and Christians are wise, 
they will not play into its hands. But as a non-co-operator I am 
unconcerned with legal consequences. Those who did damage were 
non-co-operators, sympathizers or mere mischief-makers. The 
first two must feel delighted, if innocent, to be imprisoned, for we 
court imprisonment of the innocent. If they have done wrong, 
they need not be sorry for punishment. The mischief-makers need 
not expect protection from me. Therefore the best protection I 
am capable of giving, the best service I am capable of rendering is 
to tell the truth in utter disregard of consequence. It is not possible 
on any other terms to carry on this great struggle affecting crores 
of people in which you are always dealing with novel situations 
and uncertain elements. Our only infallible weapons in the midst 
of such uncertainties are truth and non-violence. 

Fear of Impiusonment 

Much though we have advanced in shedding fear of imprison¬ 
ment, there is still a disinclination to seek it and an anxiety to 
avoid it. We must remain scrupulously honest and non-violent, and 
at the same time be anxious almost to find ourselves in the jails of 
the Government. It must be positively irksome if not painful for 
us to enjoy so-called freedom under a Government we seek to end 
or mend. We must feel that we are paying some unlawful or 
heavy price for retaining our liberty. If therefore when being in¬ 
nocent we are imprisoned, we must rejoice because we must feel 
that freedom is near. Is not freedom nearer for the imprisonment 
of himdreds who are now cheerfully undergoing it for the sake of 
the country ? What can be better for non-co-operators of Bombay 
than that though innocent, they should be imprisoned for the sake 
of the guilty? 

A Pure Heart 

But my remarks will be appreciated only by those who have 
changed hearts,—not by those Hindus and Mussulmans who still 
believe that the Parsis or the Christians were more in the wrong 
than the Hindus and the Mussulmans. The many letters of protest 
I have received show that many Hindus and Mussulmans believe 
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the Parsis and the Christians gave the first oifcnce. Althouth I 
know the contrary, I am prepared to assume that they did. Are 
not Hindus and Mussulmans still bound by virtue of their pledge, 
of their numbers and of their religion not to retaliate but to be¬ 
friend and protect them even if they have to go out of their way 
to do it? 


Maulana Bari’s “Fatva” 

Let Maulana Abdul Bari speak. I offer no apology for repro¬ 
ducing the fatva he issued on learning the particulars about the 
Bombay disturbances ; 

We do not at all desire to inflict any insult or bodily harm on the 
Prince of Wales. We only wish to save him from being deceived by offi¬ 
cial prestige and to show him the real feelings of India and its people. 
The means we have adopted is to declare a hartal from which all violence 
should be excluded. . . . 

We consider the Bombay riots to be opposed not only to our poli¬ 
tical creed but also to our shariat. . . if such disturbances are not pre¬ 
vented in future, the minorities will no longer have faith in Indian 
democracy. . . . 


Rights of Minorities 

Unless therefore we remove the last trace of ill will against 
Parsis, Christians or Jews, we shall fail in our purpose. The 
condition of such protection is not that minorides accept our poli¬ 
tical or other opinion. That would be no protection. Protection 
to be true has to be given in spite of the dissent, even opposition 
of minorities. Indeed we must jealously guard the rights of mino¬ 
rities if we are to have perfect freedom of opinion in the country. 
Even a child must be able to egress its opinion freely. The rule 
of majority would be a barbarous imposition, if it were utilized to 
crush the minority. What we want in a free India is not a dead 
level but a variety of opinion and conduct in which the sanest will 
prevail by the weight not of might but of right. We have been 
groaning too long under the weight of authority. And the weight 
of majority can be as brutal as that of the bullets of a minority. 
We must therefore be patient with our Parsi or Christian brother 
if we will be free. I see in the blind prejudice against the Parsis 
and the Christians a menace to Hindu-Muslim unity itself.^ If we 
cannot tolerate Parsi or Christian difference, what guarantee is there 
that Hindus, if they felt the superiority of their brute strength, would 
not impose their will upon the Mussulman minority, or the Mus¬ 
sulmans, if they believed themselves to be capable of wielding 
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superior brute strength, would not crush the weak Hindu in spite 
of his numerical superiority? 

An Echo from Bengal 

Here is an apposite letter from Bengal written by a friend 
who knows what he is talking about. He says : 

I desire to tell you, that if civil disobedience is begun in Eastern 
Bengal, the consequences will be much more serious. The Mussulmans 
there number more than 70 per cent of the total population. The majo¬ 
rity of them are turbulent. As soon as the passions of these men 
roused, they will fall upon the Hindus, commit horrible outrages and 
terrorize the Hindu landlords and creditors. The saner and the more 
respectable section among them will fail to control the turbulent. Hindu- 
Muslim unity will vanish at the first touch. In Calcutta too the state of 
things will be extremely bad. I earnestly request you to take a much less 
optimistic view of men and things in India. Excuse me for saying that 
you know more of men and things of South Africa than of men and thmgs 
in the parent country. You seem now to be against starting civil dis¬ 
obedience. But if you change your mind, I cannot look upon the re¬ 
sults except with a feeling of horror or dismay. Your noblest ideals will be 
shattered to pieces and the country will be a prey to greater oppression 
and trouble. What you have done during these years will be undone. 

This is not the only warning of the kind received by me. 
Bombay is one of the greatest nerve centres. It has naturally 
therefore stirred people. The protection of the rights of minorities 
means the protection of the weak. And protection of the weak 
means protection of old men, children and women and all those 
who may be helpless. And if today the united strength of Hindus 
and Mussulmans is used against Parsis and Christians, tomorrow 
the unity will break under the strain of cupidity or false reli- 
giousity,—-not a delectable picture of swaraj by any means. 
For India, there is no alternative to non-violence, complete and 
true, if she is to be free. Non-violence then, must not be used as 
a preparation for violence. To realize this is to realize swaraj and 
religion. Let the Hindus and the Mussulmans beware of mis¬ 
reading their Gita or Koran. And by way of trial let them use 
their joint strength to protect the minorities and they will learn 
to protect one another. 

Not Policy but Creed 

And this cannot be done unless the year’s experience teaches 
us to regard non-violence as our final creed for the attainment and 
retention of Indians freedom and of the unity of all the sects and denomi- 
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nations of India. This still leaves each community free to fight 
for the preservation of its religion, and all together to fight for 
India’s defence. But non-violence must not be a policy or ex¬ 
pedient to be tried for gaining India’s freedom or consolidating 
unity. Hindus and Mussulmans must therefore begin by loving 
and serving Parsis, Jews and Christians including Englishmen, 
whether they are co-operators or other. And if we are to do 
this, our speeches must be free from bitterness and in the process 
of conversion, we must not touch even a child in order to remove 
its foreign cap, nor use force against drunkards to wean them from 
drink. We must rest our cause solely upon appeal to reason, 
to the head and the heart, never to brute force whether verbal 
or physical. When we have millions of the people of India freely 
and intelligently on our side, we have swaraj. The greatest fear of 
co-operators is that non-violence is a cloak for violence and that 
in spite of the effort of the well-meaning, the movement is bound 
ultimately to pass into the hands of the unruly and the turbulent. 
We cannot dispel this fear by argument. We can only do so by an 
unbroken chain of facts which need no proof. Whilst we have 
made much headway, we cannot claim that we have neither speech 
nor action to our debit. Love, charity, humility, gentleness do not 
need any articulate proof. We must therefore put greater stress 
on non-violence and less on non-co-operation. Non-violence is non- 
co-operation. The Government’s haven of refuge is violence. Is 
ours non-violence? Have we finally withdrawn ourselves from their 
school of violence? It is their greatest educational institution. 
The day we demolish the prestige of violence in its entirety, that 
day we establish swaraj. And to be able_ to do this, we must 
learn to love the Englishman whilst we hate his system under wmc ^ 
he pretends to govern India. In the words of Maulana Abdul Ban 
weLveno quarrel with the Englishman, we quarrel with his rule 

of force. 

Practical Hints 

If then we love our opponents, our love must show itself in our 
actions. We must invite them to our platforms and give them 
a patient and courteous hearing, we must not revile them in speakmg 
of them, we must not cry “shame” when we hear their names, we 
must render them social service as readily as we would render 
to those who agree with us. All we may not do is 1° gender them 
political tcrvii or give *c« polM 

all exciting speeches and avoid all noises : Mahatma Gandhi ki 
fai Sd oL? sounds should be strictly forbidden. We must be 
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able to conduct our meetings without such noises. And if we do 
not attract vast crowds without such noises we shall fare all the better 
without them. I would regard a district or tahsil that cannot be 
brought under such restraint to be unfit for civil disobedience. 
Picketing should be regarded with the gravest suspicion. There is 
no doubt that it has not everywhere been of a strictly non-violent 
nature. There has been verbal violence or a show of violence. 
It is better therefore to suspend picketing at least for the time being 
or till we have attained much greater self-control and gained greater 
experience. We may confine our attention just now to working 
among the drinking class. 

Hajr-tals 

The hartals wherever the Prince is taken may be proclaimed if 
absolute peace can be guaranteed and compulsion of any kind 
whatever avoided. If the tram-cars run, we must not interfere with 
them. If the people use them, we know that they do not want 
to join us. If a single man wishes to keep his shop open, we 
must protect him in his freedom. It has a great value only if it 
is strictly voluntary, 

Parsis and Christians 

Parsis and Christians of Bombay have before them a time of 
great trial and temptation. It is just possible that they will be 
tempted to file complaints against Efindus and Mussulmans. It 
will be a fatal blunder to succumb to the temptation. They ought 
to rise to the occasion and refrain from seeking relief or reparation 
through courts of law. Quarrels are sometimes inevitable in spite 
of the best of precautions. They know that the sanest element 
among Hindus and Mussulmans deeply regret the unfortunate quarrel 
and are ashamed of the Hindu and Mussulman aggression. Parsis 
and Christians should now seek only such relief as a non-official 
committee can secure for them. Whilst it is true that Hindus and 
Mussulmans must keep their heads cool even if the latter seek 
reparation through the Government, they will put a severe strain 
upon human nature if they prefer official action to non-official. 

Of the Government 

Correspondents, whilst congratulating me for apologizing to 
the Parsis, Christians and Jews, have rebuked me for not doing 
likewise by the Government. In making the suggestion, they have 
missed the central point of apology. I cannot apologize to a 
, system of its administrators when that system is responsible for the 
troubles at least equally with, if not more than, non-co-operators, 
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I Start with the assumption that the administrators of the system’ 
rehsh these troubles and invite them by providing for them first 
in the way of giving provocation by unpopular measures and second¬ 
ly by frightful preparations to crush any outburst of popular 

resentment. Apology has been tendered to administrators as men 
inasmuch as it has been tendered to Christians, Englishmen and 
co-operators. I have said that inasmuch as non-co-operators 
insulted a single person who took part in the welcome to the 
Prince, they insulted the Prince and broke the pledge of non¬ 
violence. I am not aware of non-co-operators having in any shape 
or form injured the Government during the three disgraceful days. 
On the contrary I feel and know that the misguided mischief-makers 
strengthened the Government. The reader will see that apology to 
a Government which has been served or has benefited woidd be an 
inappropriate act. One of my minor objects is to injure the Govern¬ 
ment as a system and therefore the status of its administrators. 
But this I do by remaining strictly non-violent and dissociating 
myself from it in every possible and non-violent manner and by 
inducing others to do likewise. Indeed, if non-violence became the 
common creed of both the Government and the people, there would 
be little room for any quarrel ending in non-co-operation. 


More Notable Imprisonments 
Maulana Sherar was an effective speaker in the Madras 
Presidency and a staunch Khilafat worker. He was^ also a g(^ 
writer. The Madras Government have silenced this worker for 
one year. The Punjab Government have arrested Pandit Ncbiam 
Sharma who is not unknown to Bombay audiences and who was 
instrumental in saving precious lives when on the 17 th a 

liquor shop was reduced to ashes in Bhindi Bazar. Mr.Gangadharrao 
Deshpande has got six months’ simple imprisonment. I had hoped 
that he and others would not he permitted to rest beyond the rad 
of the year. The Bombay occurrences seem to have 
hope! M peces. Eeto then I was certam other of out aMty 
,0 milook the prison gate, or at least of joinr^ the eormwle. m 
their rest-houses. Now—? God alone can tell. 

Arrest of Brave Sikhs 

A telegram in The Bombay Chronicle shows tlut the Pu^b 
Gov^^t have goaded the Sikhs to civil disobedi^ce The 
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Gurudwara Committeej Sardar Bahadur Mehtab Singh who recent¬ 
ly resigned on the Gurudwara question the Deputy Presidentship 
of the Punjab Council and Government pleadership, also Sardar 
Dan Singh^ President Amritsar City Congress Committee. If the 
Sikhs continue to remain calm and yet firmj then the incarcera¬ 
tion of the Sikh leaders must bring about the desired solution of 
the Gurudwara question. 

Strikes 

When hartal takes place what should mill-hands and other em¬ 
ployees do, who cannot get leave from their unsympathetic or alien 
employers? In terms of non-violence there can be but one answer. 
An employee who gives himself leave uses violence, for he commits 
a criminal breach of the contract of his service. He cannot absent 
himself without the permission of his employer. All he can do is 
to resign if he is not satisfied with his employer. But this too a body 
of employees may not do all of a sudden. For they may not in order 
to enforce their political opinion threaten to leave without due 
notice. In short mill-hands and such other employees should not 
be encouraged to coerce their employers into giving leave. Non¬ 
violent action is not quite so simple as one may imagine. I have 
heard men describing as non-violent the holding tight of the legs 
of persons proceeding to drink-shops. Similarly youngsters have 
classed foul abuse of liquor dealers among non-violent acts. This is 
merely playing with language and bore bitter fruit in Bombay. 
We must be true to ourselves if we wish to give non-violence a fair 
trial- Even if we cannot make our thought non-violent, we must 
so regulate our speech and action as to make them completely 
innocuous. If we find it impossible or too difficult to practise, 
we must give up the attempt but we must not blame one of the 
greatest doctrines of life for our incapacity. If failure has to be 
written against us, it won’t be failure of non-violence but of the 
violent to respond to it. 

An Andhra Definition 

Swaraj has been variously defined. Mr. Gopal Krishnayya 
who has been tried a second time and sentenced to undergo further 
imprisonment to run concurrently with the first made a long state¬ 
ment before the Magistrate. It is more a theological discussion of 
his belief than a statement of his political creed- It certainly 
shows that there was neither violence nor incitement to it in the 
speech that was the subject matter of prosecution. But I am con¬ 
cerned only with his interesting definition of swaraj. Here it is: 
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It is not the common political suffering that is to weld together the 
Hindu and the Muslim like the Greeks of old during the Persian inva- 
sions, but the mutual respect, regard and love for each other’s dharma. 

. . . and the necessity for its individuated preservation that can and shall 
achieve it. Swaraj, therefore, means the preservation of Hindu dharma, 
Muslim dharma, Christian dharma, Parsi dharma, Sikh dharma, in short 
swadharma of all and a co-ordinated federation of all, which are now being 
threatened with destruction by positivist godless philosophy, industrial 
anarchy and spiritual famine that beset the world at the present moment. 

Surely we are nearing our goal when men of character are 
being imprisoned for their religious beliefs, 

Sardar Gurdut Sinoh 

It is no small matter for one to remain in hiding for seven 
years and escape the police and then openly to surrender oneself 
to them, yet Sardar Gurdut Singh has succeeded in preforming 
the wonder. I have before me his open letter and other papers. 
In the midst of other diversions these papers do not attract me. 
But I cannot withhold my congratulations from the Sikhs for their 
having kept their peace when Sardar Gurdut Singh surrendered 
himself and the Magistrate took charge of him. We must be 
certain of non-violence to such an extent that we may undertake 
the boldest steps with perfect confidence. There is nothing to beat 
swadeshi to make us non-violent. I entirely agree with a corres¬ 
pondent who sends me a long letter saying that I should insist uj^n 
due fulfilment of swadeshi before a single tahsil embarks u^n civil 
disobedience. I know that violence would be an impossibility if 
the whole of India became swadeshi, i.e., carried out complete 
boycott of foreign cloth by manufacturing the whole of the khadi 
supply in her millions of cottages. Would that the Sikhs and 
other Indians simply concentrate upon manufacture of hand-spun 
yarn and hand-woven cloth. 

Ten Days for the Khadi Cap 

The khadi cap came in for much attention during the late 
disturbance in Bombay. Dr. Satlie was severely assaulted because 
he would not surrender his khadi cap. Now I hear that sailora m 
the Fort forcibly dispossessed many innocent wearers of their khadi 
caps. I can only hope that this senseless persecution will stiffen the 
revive of the nation and that thousands will be prepared to die for 
the khadi cap which is fast becoming a visible mark of swadeslu 
and swaraj. The most glaring instance however comes from Bengal, 
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Mr. T. H. Ellis, S.D.O. of Brahmanbaria District, Gomilla, Bengal, 
issued on the 16th instant the following notice: 

The Government has decided that the wearing of what are called 
Gandhi caps constitutes an offence under section 228 I.P.G. Gentlemen 
are warned that this order will be enforced. 

Consequently a volunteer who wore a thadi cap in spite of the 
order was fined Rs. 10/- which he refused to pay. He preferred 
to go to jail for ten days. I reproduce below the Section 228: 

Whoever intentionally offers any insult or causes any interruption 
to a public servant while such public servant is sitting in any stage of a 
judicial proceeding, shall be punished with simple imprisonment for a 
term which may extend to six months or with fine which may extend 
to one thousand rupees or both. 

Thus the wearing of a khadi cap is henceforth to constitute 
an insult to a public servant in Bengal! I hope that the S.D.O. 
has arrogated to himself powers that have never been given to 
him or any other magistrate by the Bengal Government. In any 
event if the order is at all general, bare-headed Bengal will soon 
begin to patronize khadi caps if only out of sheer sense of self- 
respect. I congratulate the volunteer who has been the first to 
receive the honour of imprisonment for the ojSfence of wearing a 
khadi cap. 

Pussyfoot’s Certificate 

I was agreeably surprised to receive the following from 
Pussyfoot. I had hoped to have the privilege of meeting Dr. John¬ 
son but our programme always clashed. It is therefore special 
satisfaction for me to be able to receive a letter from him acknow¬ 
ledging our temperance work: 

MY DEAR MR. GANDHI, 

While sailing away from your country, my mind keeps going back 
to the wonderful work that you are doing for the temperance cause in 
India and, consequently, for the whole world. . . . 

Please present my kind recollections to your good wife and your 
brother with whom I did have the privilege of a little visit. 

At Sea, Cordially yms^ 

Jsfouember 19, 1921 W. E. Johnson 

I can share the letter with the reader without blushing for the 
simple reason that I can claim no credit for the work which 
Johnson truly calls wonderful. It has not even taken two 
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years to accomplish what has been done. But the credit belongs to 
a multitude of unknown workers who fired by the religious nature 
of the movement spontaneously took up temperance work. I wish 
that such glorious work had not been marred by the wanton and 
violent burning of liquor shops in Bombay. Let me hope that all 
trace of compulsion will be removed from the reform and that we 
shall soon see an India become volimtarily dry. 

Implications of Removal of Untoughability 
I take the following from the letter of a Bengali friend: 

You have placed the removal of imtouchability in the fore-fiont of 
the programme of national work. But you have not, so far as I aw aware, 
given any dear explanation as to what exactly you intend it to mean. 
The question of intermarriage apart, it may be taken to mean any one 
of three possible courses. It may mean either not considering the 
touch of a man ceremonially unclean or agreeing to take water at his 
hands or not refusing to partake of food, more particularly riccj prepared 
by him. 

I can generally answer the question by saying that removal 
of untouchability means disappearance of a fifth caste. It therefore 
does mean at least that mere touch of a man shall not be regarded 
as a pollution. The so-called untouchable should enjoy the same 
freedom that the touchables do. Generally speaking therefore 
water handled by the erstwhile untouchable will not be regarded as 
polluted. Removal of untouchability does not include partaking of 
rice or other food cooked by the untouchable or any other. That 
is a matter of reform in the institution of caste and not covered by 
the programme about untouchability. Restrictions about mar¬ 
riage and inter-dining may be undesirable and may require modi¬ 
fication. But I do not regard them as a blot upon Hinduism, as I 
do untouchability. The latter puts a class of human beings beyond 
the pale of social service and therefore is an inhuman institu* 
tion. 

Toung India, 1-12-1921 



215. A PROTEST 


The Editor 
rOUNG IJ{DIA 

SIR, 

I accept in the right spirit the stern rebuke which you have been 
pleased to administer to me in Toting India of the 10th instant^ as coming 
from a wise and sagacious general to an erring soldiery but you will, I 
pray, permit me a few words of mild remonstrance. It was not very 
pleasant to read your strong remarks, but it was positively painful to find 
that in writing about me in the way you had done you had been less 
than just to your own great self. That calm dignity, that scrupulous 
fairness to the worst opponent, that flowing charity and that sweet reason¬ 
ableness which are such conspicuous features of your method of contro¬ 
versy were unfortunately very nearly absent in this particular instance. 

I was convinced that our meeting at Delhi in spite of the Presi¬ 
dent having adjourned it was a defiance of constitutional proprieties. . . 
that the Bengal and Madras members had no right to be there in view 
of the President’s ruling that their election was void. ... I felt that the 
Working Committee was • . . fast constituting itself into a power behind 
the throne. I saw with dismay that the All-India Congress Committee in 
its admiration for the great personalities who adorn the Working Com¬ 
mittee was not only gifting away to that body one after another of its 
own powers, but what was worse, those also of the President’s without 
the latter’s permission and against his will reducing him thereby to the 
position of a mere puppet. , . . My whole soul rebelled against this 
topsy-turveydom. I do not think that the Congress Constitution contem¬ 
plates the President as a mere figure-head whom the Working Committee 
can order about as it likes. He owes his oSice to the choice of the nation. 
He derives his authority directly from the Congress and he embodies, 
in the theory of the Constitution, the collective wisdom and authority of 
the entire body of delegates. His is the sole right of interpreting and 
construing the Congress Constitution and his rulings in these matters as 
also on questions of procedure are final and conclusive; this is not to say 
that his rulings are always correct, but the way to set them right is not 
by dealing a death blow to the dignity of the President’s office as was 
done at Delhi. . . . Your severe castigation far from shaking my con¬ 
viction has made it stronger. ... to characterize my attitude as obstruc- 


1 Vide ‘‘The All-India Congress Conomittee”, 10-11-1921. 
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tion is to utter the language of prejudice; to pour ridicule over honest 
differences of opinion . . . and to suggest that anybody came all the 
way from Bombay to Delhi at considerable inconvenience and no little 
expense simply to amuse and to be amused is perhaps the most unkindest 
cut of all, and, if I may say so, not in the true Gandhian vein. 

I dare say your reference to the Maharashtra party is intended to 
be complimentary, but I am certain that it will not be read as such even 
outside Maharashtra. Speaking for myself ... I venture to state—not 
in the spirit of idle boasting but of meek gratefulness—that the whole 
district where my humble lot had been cast will entirely repudiate your 
estimate of my mentality, and you yourself will some day realize with pain 
that you had dealt unjustly with a humble follower and co-worker. . . . 
Harvey Road, Tours^ etc.^ 

Bombay, Jamnadas M. Mehta 

November 17^ 1921 

I gladly find room for Mr. Mehta’s protest. I can assure him 
that I meant no offence but that my remarks were made with per¬ 
fect goodwill. If Mr. Mehta was absolutely serious about his objec¬ 
tion, I must be pardoned for saying that I could see no argument 
in his speech. But I entirely accept Mr. Mehta’s assurance about 
his seriousness. 

Young India^ 1-12-1921 


216. TO CORRESPOJ/DENTS 

A. MAHOMED yasin: The Ulemas’ Conference Lahore has 
passed a resolution condemning forcible conversions. I agree with 
you that Moplahs and Hindus of Malabar have hitherto lived as 
friends and that the trouble would not have arisen but for the rash¬ 
ness and negligence of the Collector. 

C. V. Naidu asks : 

1. Are the taxes to the municipalities and local boards also not 
to be paid when such institutions are thrust on the people as in the case 
of Ghirala? 

If civil disobedience for local relief is resorted to, it would be 
legitimate to withhold payment of such taxes and it would be 
equally legitimate to withhold them if ratepayers in a particular 
area adopt that form of civil disobedience for swaraj. Obviously 
the second mode would be wholly inapplicable where a munici¬ 
pality is popularly elected and where there is no non-co-operation 
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with regard thereto. In every case retention of non-violent atmos¬ 
phere is presumed. 

2. Can a non-co-operator seek to enter the municipalities and local 
boards as an elected member? 

Non-co-operators are as a matter of fact entering the munici¬ 
palities all over India, particularly where there is a prospect of non- 
co-operation majority. 

3. Do you think that Southern India with its untouchability is fit 
for adopting any form of civil disobedience? (Andhra is excluded; only Tamil 
is intended.) 

If no part of Tamil India gives up the sin of untouchability it 
cannot be qualified for the exercise of the privilege of civil disobe¬ 
dience. 

A FARSI : Much as I dislike vaccination, I must resist the 
temptation of opening the columns of Xomg India for the advertise¬ 
ment of what friends call my numerous fads. Vaccination and such 
other evils have to await solution till we begin to breathe the breath 
of freedom. 

Toung India, 1-12-1921 


217. IN THE NAME OF HUMANITT 

My letter to the Liberals* speaks for itself. In it I have not 
touched upon unproved or one-sided accounts of the happenings 
in Malabar. But I have before me correspondence which men¬ 
tions inhumanities before which the Punjab ones dwindle into 
insignificance. The asphyxiation of prisoners is the most startling 
though by no means the most callous among the inhumanities that 
are said to be enacted in impenetrable Malabar. The Hindu mind 
is blinded by prejudice fed by interested accoimts. I do not deny 
forcible conversions or other atrocities by the Moplahs. But my 
soul refuses to revenge itself upon ixmocent Moplahs or upon the 
women and children of the guilty ones, nor can I delight in tor¬ 
turing those who have done wrong. Such reprisals are not human. 

Let me not go into further narration of facts or allegations. 
I only plead for calmness. What is the Government doing ? Why 
has it proved so powerless for protection ? Or is its function con¬ 
fined only to reprisals and isolating the Moplahs and their prey, 
the Hindus? 

‘ Vide “To the Liberals”, 27-11-1921. 
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Grant that the non-co-operators started the mischief by ex¬ 
citing the Moplahs against the Government, are non-co-operators 
keeping up the flame of Moplah passion? Are they preventing 
the Government from stamping out the rebellion? Why will the 
Government not grant permits to non-co-operators to go and 
plead with the Moplahs ? Let them be shot if they turn traitors to 
their pledge. Let the Government take hostages for good con¬ 
duct. It is utterly inhuman to persist in wanton destruction and 
desolation when a possible way is open to them and when non¬ 
co-operators have offered under certain conditions to go and at¬ 
tempt to bring about peace. 

Though the task of conciliation has been certainly rendered 
most difficult, I do not despair of success, if full facilities are offered 
to non-co-operators to enter the disturbed area and reason with 
the Moplahs. Their valour, however misguided it is, is worthy of 
better treatment. 

I do beseech the Hindus of the Madras Presidency to become 
calm and find room for the misguided Moplahs in their hearts. 
Thdr religion does not teach them to condemn whole classes of 
people for the faults of a few. Let them too bear their share of bur¬ 
den. They knew the Moplah and sinfully neglected to make him a 
better neighbour. We are reaping the reward of our past neglect. 
Let us not now indiscriminately condemn the Moplah as a fiend 
unworthy of human sympathy. Islam has undoubtedly suffered 
for the brutalities practised by the Moplahs, but Hinduism is suffer¬ 
ing equally with Islam for thirsting for Moplah blood. It is bad 
enough for one to commit rape or murder, but it is equally bad 
if not worse to seek to flay the rake or murderer and to rape his 
womenfolk and murder the rest of his family. I do not know that the 
rake or the murderer cannot plead sudden passion as an extenua¬ 
ting circumstance. Can the seeker after unbridled revenge plead 
anything in palliation? Let not the Hindus by their thirst for 
Moplah blood justify Dyerism and O’Dwyerism, If we may resort 
to frightfulness and humiliations in respect of the Moplahs, do we 
not justify the action of Sir Michael O’Dwyer and General Dyer 
who under a sense of fancied wrong and fear resorted to terrorism 
in the Pxmjab ? The Hindu passions are, I fear, being exploited by 
the Government to keep up the Malabar trouble. Let Hindus of 
Malabar and Madras beware! 

Toung India^ 1-12-1921 


XXI-33 



218. DISBANDMENT OF VOLUNTEERS 


Bombay has given a handle to the Provincial Governments 
for undertaking systematic repression and attempting to snuff 
out non-co-operation. The notifications of the Bengal, the U.P., 
the Punjab and the Delhi Governments disbanding volunteer 
organizations are an answer to Bombay. I for one welcome these 
notifications. They obviate the necessity for forcing civil disobe¬ 
dience. If we are ready for the Government challenge, we can 
have an immediate trial of strength. It is one of the beauties of 
civil disobedience that a civil resister can choose his own time of 
battle. For he need not disobey till he thinks it is right for 
him to do so. No amount of provocation by the Government can 
goad him into disobedience. 

If therefore the provinces where the notifications have been 
issued are ready, they have merely to refuse to disband and every 
one of the volunteers must surely find himself in jail. But we 
must be sure of our ground. The allegation against the corps is 
that they are assemblies to use force and not to keep peace. 
Our first duty is to examine the charge and purge ourselves of 
guilt if there is any in us. Every volunteer who has been guilty of 
using force or even threat of force by word or act must be relieved 
of his charge. 

The resolution of the Working Committee^ regarding volun¬ 
teers has come in time though quite by accident. I hope that it 
will be taken up in every province by the respective Congress and 
Kdiilafat organizations and that all volunteer organizations will be 
combined into one and no volunteer will be retained who does 
not believe in non-violence. Then we may give battle if there is 
interference with these organizations. The condition, however, 
of giving battle is that when imprisonments commence, the rest 
remain quiet and peaceful. It is high time that we went to jail 
^ m Or fuss. If we believe in the virtue of silent suffering 

we must make it easy for the Government to arrest us. It becomes 
difficult when each time we want to make a show and have a 
procession. Imprisonments must become an every-day occur¬ 
rence. We make no fuss when we go out for a walk or a picnic. 
I do ask for the same indifference about going to jails. I ac¬ 
cept Mr. Jayakar’s formula of statement before the court. If there 

1 Passed at Bombay on November 23, 1921 
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is a choice between making or not making statements, I have no 
hesitation in giving my vote against making them. Imprison¬ 
ments must cease to cause sensation, for the latter creates ex¬ 
citement and excitement may lead to violence. Violence interferes 
with a ceaseless flow of innocent imprisonments. 

Retention of non-violent atmosphere is more important than 
imprisonments. Therefore no province will be justified in taking 
the risk of an outbreak of violence and precipitating imprison¬ 
ments by disregarding the orders of disbandment. We shall lose 
nothing in the long run by waiting to stabilize non-violence. Our 
capacity for swaraj consists in our anticipating and thwarting 
every plan to lead us unto violence whether it be through the 
C.I.D. Or any other channel. 

Young India, 1-12-1921 


219. TO CORRESPOKDEMTS 


D. V. Rao asks : 

1. Do you believe Krishna was wrong in not having preached the 
doctrine of non-violence to Arjuna? Or was he right in advocating war 
and violence? 

In my opinion the Bhagavad Gita is a purely religious, not 
historical, treatise. It has taken a historical and secular incident 
to build up a grand religious doctrine. It deals with the war that is 
eternally waging between the forces of evil and good, Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, Hyde and Jekyll in the human breast. We cannot do 
enough violence to all the evil passions that well up on that little 
Rurukshetra. Historically considered the Bhagavad Gita tends to 
show that Arjuna having made the choice could not, yielding 
to false sentiment, withdraw from the battle. The author of the 
Gita aever advocated war or violence. It is a sermon on non-vio¬ 
lence. Fight without anger and passion can only be spiritual. 

2. Did Rama err and sin in resorting to violence against Ravana to 
recover Sita? Or is violence justifiable only vuider special circumstances? 
If so what are those conditions? 

I look upon the Ramayana in the same light as the Bhagavad 
Gita. The weapons that Rama used were purely spiritual. The 
victory of Rama over Ravana is a celebration of the victory of 
good over evil, of humility over arrogance, of a weak and virtuous 
woman with the help of God over man turned beast. 
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X, Y. Z, asks : 

1. How long are we to be non-violent, supposing the Government 
tried to molest us in wicked ways? 

Certainly till we have disarmed the Government. When we 
took the pledge we did not expect the Government to let us 
down gently. 

2. If we get swaraj how are we to be protected against invasions of 
foreign nations? 

You must see the old files of Young India. But generally it may 
be stated that we need not apprehend any trouble from foreign 
powers, but if they invade us without any offence on our part, we 
must trust to our capacity for suffering to be able to defend our¬ 
selves against all aggressors. 

3. Will the feudatory States retain their rule? 

Certainly. We have no design, upon them. They will have 
more real power than they have now. They will naturally be 
amenable then to the pressure of public opinion whether within 
or without their borders. 

4. Are you going to proclaim a republic if you are successful in civil 
disobedience? Maulana Shaukat Ali expressed such opinion. 

Civil disobedience of the fierce type contemplated at Delhi 
by me has been knocked on the head by Bombay for some time to 
come. In any case I do not think that non-co-operators have so 
far consolidated their power or done so much constructive work 
as to warrant the declaration of an effective republic at the end 
of the year. In no case does it rest with one man to proclaim or 
not to proclaim a republic. 

5. Will you give compensation to the Parsis who have been principally 
the mischief-mongers? 

You evidently beg the question by calling Parsis “the mischief- 
mongers’’. I am firmly convinced that Hindus and Mussulmans 
started the mischief. I shall certainly hope that Parsis and Chris¬ 
tians will be patriotic enough not to seek compensation through 
the Government and that there will be a non-official committee 
consisting of impartial co-operators and non-co-operators to receive 
and inquire into the claims for compensation by-all private persons 
who might have suffered during the unfortunate disturbance. 

Young India, 1-12-1921 



220. LETTER TO ABBAS TYABJI 

Thursday [Decml&r i, 192L\ 

DEAR FRIEND, 

I had your letter yesterday in Ahmedabad. Now I hear you 
are laid up in bed. Soldiers are not permitted to get ill! You must 
therefore be up and doing quickly. Your health and strength are 
today of paramount importance and you cannot be spared for a 
single day. This is to make you quickly better but not make you 
leave your bed prematurely. Please give yourself all the rest you 
need so that there is no relapse. Haste in such matters is waste. 

According to your instructions I have written down an appeal 
to the Dharalas^ which I have handed to Mr. Fulchand. 

I hope to be in Bardoli up to Saturday evening and then go to 
Bombay hoping to return by Thursday at the latest. And then 
if you are better and wish it, I shall give you two or three days 
for Kheda. Our preparation must be solid and substantial. Swa¬ 
deshi must take deep root, untouchability must go in reality aud 
Hindu-Muslim unity must be true. All this is impossible without 
a truly non-violent spirit. 

My love to the whole family and prayers for your health. 

Tours 

M. K. Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 9597 


221. SPEECH AT BARDOLI 

[Decmber 3, 192T\^ 

He said he had nothing but the heartiest congratulations to offer 
to the people of the taluk from what he had been able to see within the two 
days of his stay. It was a great tribute to the people that they had gone such 
a long way in removing the bar of untouchability from their minds and the 
general standard of peace they had maintained did them the greatest credit. 
But it was not without the deepest regret that he learned that much had been 

^ A community in Gujarat 

2 This is a summary of Gandhiji’s speech reported to have been made ‘‘just 
before he left Bardoli taluka” on Saturday, i.e., December 3; vide the preceding 
item* 
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left to be desired in the matter of swadeshi which was the very essence. They 
were still dependent on outside generosity for their khaddar^ which showed that 
weaving had not yet accompanied spinning in the villages. This was necessarily 
a serious disqualification. It was no difficult task to set up a few handlooms 
in every village. The reason the women spun coarse and weak yam was that 
the yarn had never been put to the test of weaving in their own villages. It 
was not enough that the vast majority of his audience had worn khaddar. He 
could not ignore the fact that most of the women had not worn due to want 
of a sufficient supply of khaddar. The remedy was in their own hands. He 
was sure they would not agree to having their flour kneaded from outside to 
save trouble in the kitchen. The arrangement would be absurd and equally 
so was the spinning without weaving. If they took it into their minds he 
knew they could accomplish it soon. Swaraj in their case was a matter of 
months, certainly not of years. He wished that now that they had accomplished 
such a great deal, they worked harder still for perfection. If they had hitherto 
welcomed the untouchables in their midst in public meetings and also allowed 
them the use of their wells, they might legitimately be expected now to go a 
step further and visit their homes for example, and persuade suspicious parents 
to send their children to national schools. 

Boycott of Government educational and other institutions too might be 
secured in the future by the methods different from and better than those that 
had been adopted in certain cases in their taluk. After all, fasting too as 
had been reported to have been undertaken by some of the volunteers with a 
view to compel parents by appealing to their sense of pity to withdraw their 
children, was a form of moral violence. Such a course generally resulted in 
unwilling submission which was hardly to be desired by the non-co-operators 
who advocated the utmost freedom for all. But he was anxious that his reference 
to any defects in the splendid achievement of Bardoli should not be misxmder- 
stood as an expression of disappiontment. Whilst he was unable to give full 
marks to Bardoli tahsil declaring it fit for the immediate adoption of civil 
disobedience it gave him the greatest pleasure to be able to assure them 
for their consolation that he had not known any other taluk so well on the 
road to preparedness for civil disobedience, that is, swaraj. Their simplicity and 
earnestness were unmatched. Hindu-Muslim unity was nowhere so secure 
as there. He only hoped that Bardoli would continue its great career in the 
same enthusiastic fashion and accomplish in due course of time what little yet 
remained to be done by way of preparation. Then and only then could they 
su mm on him once again and say, “Fight us our battle’’, and give him the 
pleasure of leading the peaceful revolution, if such be still necessary. 

The Bombay Chronicle^ 10-12-1921 



222, MASTER KEY 


The three-fold suffering, water of love alone can cool. 

—^Tulsidas 

In big institutions, they have a special key which fits the locks 
on all doors. The key for each room opens that room and no 
other; but one officer has a key which fits all locks. In English, 
they call this latter, '‘the master key”. I have used its equivalent 
in Gujarati, vadi chavi, as the title of this article. 

Through the boycott programmes, people are expected to 
keep away from legislatures, students from schools and colleges 
and litigants from law-courts. If these three classes of people are not 
sufficiently influenced by our appeals, doubts about the success 
of these programmes arise. 

But love is the master key in these cases—and the sovereign 
remedy. 

Non-co-operation without love is Satanic; non-co-operation 
with love is godly. It was out of love that the Prophet carried on 
non-co-operation with the Arabs of Mecca for full 13 years. He 
opened their eyes with his love. It was certainly not hatred which 
impelled Mira to non-co-operate with Kumbha Rana. She lovingly 
submitted to the punishment which the Rana inflicted on her. 
Our non-co-operation also springs from love. Without it, every¬ 
thing is hollow. Love is not merely the master key, it is the only 
key. If those who have left Government schools hate the others 
who have not, then sacrifice is lifeless and dry. Our boycott of 
councils will have no meaning if we cherish ill-feeling for those 
who get elected to them. To try to win over with love those who 
differ from us is the way of dharma, to get angry with them is 
the Satanic way—the atheist’s way. 

Be it admitted to our shame and disgrace that our sacrifice 
has been vitiated, in some measure, by anger, ill will and similar 
feelings and this is why it has not shone to the best effect, nor 
yielded results. If all those who joined the boycott had borne no 
ill will to those who did not join, our position today would have 
been extremely good; we would have been about to win swaraj. 

So our foremost duty is to shower love on people. Doing this 
does not mean becoming one of them. That would be unthinking 
love. It would mean our being a party to what they do. That is 
real love through which we love even our opponents, decline to 
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look Upon them as fools and serve them. It is nothing to wonder 
at if one Hindu loves another Hindu; a Hindu’s goodness lies in 
loving a Muslim equally well and respecting his manners and cus¬ 
toms. Is there anything extraordinary in a person who co-operates 
with the Government being on good terms with another such per¬ 
son? Real strength and humility in a non-co-operator lie in lov¬ 
ing an advocate of co-operation and being patient with him (Jej. 
pite acute diiferences with him. We show no dignity in running 
down such a person, pouring contempt on him and hooting at 
him. Dignity lies in going barefoot to his house and bemg of 
service to him. 

We have not properly attended to this part of our duty. 
Though I have been writing about it, I am sorry that I have not 
stressed the point as well as I should. The experience in Bombay 
has opened my eyes. It has brought home to me the shallowness 
of my tolerance. If every time I had strongly condemned verbal 
attacks on those co-operating with the Government, we would 
have advanced much further by now. If, every timp a cap was 
snatched away, I had expressed my strongest disapproval of the 
action, things would have been much better today than they are. 
I know that, for a man who has the privilege of being the leader 
of such a great fight, it is a heinous sin not to exercise the utmost 
vi^lance. If the general in this battle is much too weak or 
mild or feels himself helpless, he had better give up his leadership. 

Now that we have realized our error, let us not be guilty of it 
again. 

We should now banish from our minds all resentment against 
those who co-operate, against Parsis, Christians and English 
Let us regard them too as our brothers and stop ostracizing them. 
We should not interrupt their water-supply or prevent barbers 
from, serving them. We should see that their needs have been 
prowded before we think of ours and should take pleasure in 
serving them. If, and only if, we understand tliis law which all reli¬ 
gions teach, we shall get swaraj easily enough and soon. At every 
place, therefore, where preparations are afoot for starting civil 
disobedience, the first thing we should do is to meet every per¬ 
son who co-operates with the Government and demonstrate our 
friendly regard for him ha spite of our differences with him, 
[From Gujarati] 

MoDqjioan^ 4 - 12-1921 



223. HIJVDU-MUSLIM-PARSI 


I continue to be flooded with letters from Hindus and Parsis, 
both men and women. The correspondents blame each other’s 
community. This is not the way to forge real unity. Hindus and 
Muslims should remember that Parsis are a small community and 
are mostly concentrated in one place. That is why their faults are 
immediately noticed and their virtues arc easily forgotten. If wc 
always see only faults in other members of our family, wc shall end 
by imagining that we are the only perfect ones in the world. All 
others will seem to us so full of defects that we shall feel defiled even 
by their touch. But the truth is that a person who always points 
at others’ evils is himself generally the greatest sinner of all. 

He who picks holes in others only betrays his own weakness. 
Those Hindus and Muslims who always speak against Parsis arc 
themselves weak, there is no doubt about it. If we see only our 
Own faults, we shall ourselves rise and raise others too. Our great 
error has been that we forgot tolerance. Having accepted a new 
religion, we forgot its restraints and became fanatics. We dis¬ 
covered non-co-operation and came to understand its efficacy, 
and so we believed that aU those who did not understand it lacked 
intelligence and wisdom, that they were traitors and sinners. By 
doing this, we only disgraced our non-co-operation. We forgot 
that only yesterday we ourselves graced meetings of people who 
favoured co-operation. We lost patience. We forced people to 
take off their foreign caps, but conveniently overlooked the foreign 
dhoti On our waist! 

We started criticizmg Parsis severely, taking it for granted 
that they would never come round. We forgot that they had con¬ 
tributed to the Angora Fund and to the Tilak Swaraj Fund. We 
lost sight of the fact that many of them wore khadi and that even 
Parsi women had started wearing it. We forgot all this and be¬ 
came enraged with our Parsi brothers and sisters. We did not re¬ 
member the sacrifices made by some of them. 

But some people ask me: “What about the fact that it was 
the Parsis who started all the trouble?” Would we not do better 
to think what we would have done, had we been only a lakh? 
If we but imagine ourselves reduced from the twenty-two crores 
or the seven crores that we are to the number of one lakh and 
think how we would behave then, wc would understand what it 
is to be in such a plight. Every reader must have had the expe- 
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rience of living as a member of a minority at some place or other. 
Let him recall his feelings at that time. When Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims have still not shed fear of each other, why should they expect 
all at once that the Parsis should give up their fear? If Hindus 
and Muslims, having created bad blood between them and the 
Parsis, imagine that they will rule the country, they will be 
cherishing a wicked desire. It is their primary duty to befriend 
the minority communities and convince them that they are safe in 
independent India. If they only try to win over the minorities, 
they will discover invaluable jewels among them. 

Let us never forget that God is the Help of the helpless. If we 
protect the weak, we shall qualify ourselves for His protection. 
When Maulana Abdul Bari Saheb wrote to the effect that suc¬ 
cess or failure in winning the friendship of the minorities will pro¬ 
vide Our test, he was stating the simple truth. So long as we do 
not allay their fears, we shall never ourselves be free from fear. 

Hindus and Muslims should not desire, or act as if they de¬ 
sired, that members of the minority communities should come 
seeking their favour. It is our duty to take the initiative, and 
cultivate friendship with Parsis, Christians and members of other 
minority communities. 

I do not suggest that, in doing this, we should flatter them. 
It is essential that we share their sufferings, take care not to quarrel 
with them, bear with them even if they co-operate with the Govern¬ 
ment, abstain from criticizing their dresses of foreign material, 
never get angry with them on this score and sincerely look upon 
them as our brothers. If two Parsis and a Christian happen to be 
our neighbours, we should not act as if they were utter strangers 
to us; our duty is to serve and cultivate their acquaintance. 

[From Gujarati] 

Mavajivan, 4-12-1921 


224. FORTHCOMING SESSION OF CONGRESS 

When this issue is out, there will be 20 days to go before the 
Congress session. This session will be completely different from 
the previous ones. Though it may not celebrate the winning of 
swaraj, it will have to do something very like it, i.e., will have 
to prove its fitness for swaraj in everything it does. EflS.ciency in 
management, perfection of manners, and a spirit of fearlessness 
and independence which will leave nothing to be desired—^we 
shah, have to display all this. 
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Our management should be so perfect that we must not appear 
to have lost sight of the smallest detail. The arrangements for 
board, lodging, bathing and sanitation should be satisfying in 
every way. There should be a place for throwing refuse, and a 
place for storing water. Perfect cleanliness must meet the eye 
everywhere despite accumulation of waste water, refuse and 
night-soil. No puddles should be seen anywhere. TTiough latrines 
will be used by all, everything must present a clean appearance. 
Answering the call of nature is an elementary function of the body 
and, as all of us who will be assembling for the Congress will have 
their physical needs, cleanliness should receive our first attention. 
Khadinagar ought to provide an object-lesson in cleanliness. 

People should be educated beforehand through leaflets and 
speeches so that they do not make noises, do not collect in crowds 
anywhere in Khadinagar, and obey the directions given by the 
volunteers. They should not enter grounds to which entry is 
forbidden and should not insist on going towards a place when 
stopped. They should see that, in any part which they enter, they 
do not inconvenience others. All these are proofs of our capacity 
to live as members of a community and should be in evidence 
On this occasion. 

Volunteers must not speak with disrespect even to the poor¬ 
est. They must not order anybody about as if they were police¬ 
men, but say politely what they wish to say. A volunteer’s man¬ 
ners should be the exact opposite of a policeman’s. 

Shopkeepers should be honest in the price they charge for eveiy 
article and should not think of robbing the guests. This will be 
evidence of our being a cultured people. 

There will be a whole crowd of non-co-operators, both genuine 
and otherwise. Let them not imagine that they have been sent to 
rule over the earth. They should rather think that they are bom 
only to serve others. Let us hope that everyone will attend the 
session in khadi. All members [of the Reception Committee] 
and delegates should be clad in khadi, but nobody should insult 
guests or tourists or visitors, whatever their dress. Those who are 
known to be in favour of co-operation should also be listened to 
with respect. Not even a child should be touched physically. No 
person should be held by his garment. Though the poet’s line, 
“Look, none dares to catch the poor goat by the ear as she moves 
leisurely by” turned out wrong about the British rule, we should 
see that it does not about swaraj. 

If we are thinking of thrusting the whole burden of manage¬ 
ment on the Chairman of the Reception Committee, we had better 
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write off the Congress session as a failure* The Chairman is only 
Our agent* He can succeed and win credit only if thousands come 
forward to help him. Volunteers should be his hands and feet* 
Tilings can be managed only if they move round all parts of 
Ahmedabad and let people feel the charm of their presence. No 
new-comer should be at a loss to find a place for want of proper 
guidance, and delegates, whether known to us or not, should get 
all facilities. 

These things are no more than a test of our fitness* I pray 
to God that the citizens of Ahmedabad and the people of Gujarat 
will emerge successful from it. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan^ 4-12-1921 


225. MT JVOTES 
My Ignorance 

There is no limit to my ignorance of the geography of Gujarat* 
A resident of Anand and Shri Abbas Saheb, Kheda’s captain, 
triumphantly point out an error^ made by me and tell me that 
Dakor is not included in the Anand taluka so that I burden the lat¬ 
ter with the responsibility of reforming it. Though I know 
that Dakor is included in the Thasra taluk, somehow an impres¬ 
sion remained with me, when writing the article, that it was in 
the Anand taluk, I apologize to the reader for my ignorance, 
but wish all the same to cling to the statement I made in error. 
Though, for administrative convenience, Dakor is included in 
the Thasra taluk, Anand cannot disown its responsibility. It is 
not possible that all the residents of the Anand taluk should be¬ 
come religious-minded, that is, brave, courteous and truthful, and 
yet should produce no effect on the neighbouring Dakor* I do 
not put the burden of reforming Dakor on the Anand taluk, 
but I shall treat the former as a barometer registering the improve¬ 
ment which takes place in the Anand taluk. 

Change the Heart 

The reforms I need, the reforms which can win success for 
Anand and Bardoli, wnll be useless if they are superficial. They 
should go deep. People’s hearts should be changed. There should 
be no pretence of fearlessness; but fear should be truly destroyed* 

1 Vide “To B^r4oli-Anan4”, 27-11-1921, 
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Peace should not be put on but should be intelligently practised. 
Khadi should not be merely worn but passionately loved. The 
spinning-wheel should not be formally worshipped but plied in 
every home as a religious duty. This alone will lead us to victory. 

If we remain slaves at heart, we would never attain freedom. 

A Novel Struggle 

This is a test of satyagraha, of our firmness in clinging to 
truth. To this day, there has been no nation in the world which 
claimed to adhere to truth and won its freedom. By adopting the 
means of their choice, nations did not win independence but 
acquired power over others. England is not free, but only power¬ 
ful. It has enslaved us. To a slave, his master seems free and 
he strives to be like the latter and so finds pleasure in enslaving 
others. Such a slave never becomes really free, but is always sub¬ 
servient to anyone stronger than he is. 

Truth Means Truth 

But, at the moment, I do not wish to take the reader so deep 
into the matter. Let our freedom be of what kind it will, we have 
resolved to win it through satyagraha. We shall not, therefore, 
get it through hypocrisy. Those who have joined satyagraha with¬ 
out understanding its meajiing or, if they understand it, have 
joined it with ulterior motives, will be able to satisfy neither 
themselves nor the people and, in the end, they will feel that 
they have gained nothing, and that will indeed be so. Shall we 
really be free from the sin of untouchability if we look down upon 
Dheds and Bhangis and mix with them merely for show? So long 
as we do not puiify our minds and look upon them as our bro¬ 
thers and sisters and share their sufierings, we shall not win free¬ 
dom, for until then we shall simply not be fit for it. It is on their 
account that our progress will be retarded. How far can a person 
walk by pretending that he has no fever and persuading himself 
that he is strong enough? If, menly through fear, we have been 
mailin g a show of Hindu-Muslim friendship, we cannot possibly 
remain together till the last and our insincerity will be betrayed 
at the critical time. How can we win swaraj without being 
tested to the utmost? Even if British officials are deceived, Hindus 
and Muslims will, in such circumstances, start fighting amongst 
themselves. We shall never be able to make a beginning with 
swaraj. Right from the start the two communities will hate and 
fear each other. We shall, therefore, go forward only if our friend¬ 
ship is genuine. 
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Our Condition 

Though I am impatient to get swaraj, I can be equally patient 
and wait for it. It is my advice to all to be like me. It will be 
easy to win swaraj if we really adopt the means we have decided 
to adopt. Without them, I think it impossible to get swaraj not 
only this year but in this generation. 

We should bear in mind that we are altogether in a different 
position than others. Our numbers are our strength, and they 
are also our weakness. In no other country except India are there 
followers of two different religions who, right to this day, regard 
each other as enemies; in no other country do the majority of the 
people have a cowardly fear of using arms and in no other coun¬ 
try are human beings the victims of so much hatred as Dheds 
and Bhangis are in India. Hence, the remedies for the ills of our 
country should also be new. 

Lest We Forget 

I hope Gujarat will not remain complacent. Our task will 
not be accomplished with wooden swords. The sword of satya- 
graha is stronger and sharper than a sword of steel. Fighting with 
it is no child’s-play but a serious affair. There is no room in it 
at all for falsehood. If we learn to be truthful, we can win swaraj 
this year. 

We will not, however, act in a different way after we have 
won swaraj, and our difficulties will not have decreased. At present 
most of us are engaged in fighting, that is, in receiving blows. But 
afterwards we shall have to build, find solutions to delicate 
problems and to run the government. Will we reintroduce im- 
touchability at that time? Will we wear less khadi, or more 
rather? Will we set fire to the spinning-wheels, or have more of 
them working? Will the Hindus and the Muslims then forget 
each other and both forget the Christians and the Parsis and 
behave as■ utter strangers to one another? Shall we have then 
no schools to run? On the contrary, shall we not have to rim 
even the schools which are at present known as Government 
schools? Shall we then be crowding the courts, or will the very 
system of pleading be altered and important changes introduced 
in the constitution of the courts ? Let no one be too sure, either, 
that all at once we shall have a profusion of efficient people. If 
there is scarcity of such persons today, there will be more of it 
afterwards. We shall have to run the administration. For this, 
we have sown the seed at Nagpur. As we have sown, so shall 
we reap. 
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After a Year 

If, therefore, any people believe that we shall have a holiday 
after December, they will be making the greatest error. Whether 
we get swaraj now or after some time, we shall not be acting in 
a different way after it is won. We shall have to continue to work 
for self-purification even then. What remains undone now will 
have to be finished later. If Anand, Bardoli and other talukas 
wish to fight, they should realize that, having taken the field 
once, they cannot retreat even if it takes a year or several years. 
If it is certain that victory will be theirs provided they take the 
lead, they should also resolve to put up with hardships for the 
time being. No one will comment if they do not take the first 
step. If they do, however, they will have no option but to stand 
firm and die or win. Such comage and fortitude are absolutely 
necessary. 

No Need to Be Disheartened 

I do not write this to dishearten Gujaratis, but to point out to 
them their duties and responsibilities. I write this so that Gujaratis 
do not enter the field under the misapprehension that there is 
nothing very difficult about the thing and then, by retreating, 
invite ridicule upon themselves. Those who have understood our 
struggle and have learnt to follow truth and non-violence will not 
at all be dismayed by what I have said here. I have given this 
warning in clear words so that if any Gujarati has yet not under¬ 
stood the meaning of our fight, he may now clearly understand it. 

Sacred within Limits 

I have often shown that the sanctity of khadi lies in the fact 
of its being swadeshi. Wheat is sacred grain, but it is eaten by a 
sannyasi and also by a thief. Likewise, the wicked and the vir¬ 
tuous both may wear the sacred khadi. Anyone who forsakes what 
is the dharma of an Indian in so far as his body is concerned 
commits an error and harms the country. It is true that, in this 
period of transition, other virtues are attributed to khadi and 
hypocrites prosper in their hypocrisy by dressing themselves in 
khadi. This cannot go on for long. When khadi comes to be 
regarded as our national dharma, it will be esteemed for its real 
value. Those who have understood the duty of wearing and 
producing khadi will never stop wearing it even though they may 
observe its misuse at some places. 

There will be no difficulty now in seeing the answers to some 
questions raised by a friend, questions which appear like moral 
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dilemmas. It is our good fortune that in some places in the 
country people now consider it necessary to use khadi at marriages 
and deaths. At some marriages which took place in Ahmedabad 
recently, khadi was used—though not solely—to a large extent. It 
is reported that one bridegroom refused to marry the bride if she 
was not dressed in a khadi sari. The question raised is, whether, 
in order to encourage the use of khadi, we should attend weddings 
which are otherwise objectionable. Supposing our not attending 
hurts the couple and they go to the length of even giving up 
khadi! It is cowardice to ask such a question. We should not 
allow ourselves to be bribed by klmdi. We should value each thing 
on its merits. If an old man of skty dressed in ochre-coloured 
khadi, wearing a string of rosary beads and his body smeared with 
sacred ash, sets forth to marry a girl of twelve, we should certainly 
not attend the marriage merely to encourage the use of khadi or 
commend his simplicity. Similarly, we should not attend the 
marriage if a young man of twenty-five, on the death of his wfe, 
gets himself engaged to another girl on the cremation ground itself 
and goes the very next day to marry her. There are different 
standards for khadi and for marriage. Just as we would hesitate 
to attend an otherwise unexceptionable marriage if khadi is not used 
on the occasion, so also we should not go to celebrate the marriage 
of an ill-matched pair though either may be loaded with khadi. 

There is a letter from another friend on tliis same subject, 
and he writes with a sad heart: 

We do recognize the importance of khadi but, at a wedding 
where the bride, the bridegroom and their close relatives 
are dressed in khadi and all the women also are in khadi, 
what should we do when they start singing immodest 
marriage songs which shock the ears?- Should we, for the sake 
of khadi, force ourselves to hear the songs, or disregarding 
khadi, save our ears from being polluted by them? 

I have not reproduced the question with the intention of giving 
an answer. The correspondent has not stated it to get one. He has 
only drawn my attention to this custom in the hope that I shall cri¬ 
ticize it. He wonders how we can hope for the rule of dharma to 
be estabhshed when even small girls receive such education in im¬ 
modesty. The question makes me feel unhappy. When women 
sing such immodest songs, they must hardly be conscious of their 
being so. If such ugly customs live on, the responsibility lies with 
the men. It has simply not occurred to them to share their new 
knowledge or awakening with the women. Men can easily em¬ 
ploy uncompromising satyagraha in such matters. This is the ag< 
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of the young. If they are virtuous and humble, they can end 
such evils in no time. Educated girls can also resort to satyagraha 
against such customs and end them. Every girl or woman who 
reads this can take up such matters and oppose the customs. They 
would soon disappear if intelligent women refuse to follow them. 

Ill-matched Pairs 

The problem of ill-matched pairs and men marrying for the 
second or third time is a difficult one. Perhaps, this disease is to 
be found in Kathiawar more than anywhere else. It is almost 
impossible to eradicate it so long as there are poor parents who 
are ready to sell their daughters and sensual rich men are ready 
to pay so that they may be able to gratify their lust. Only if, 
through the spiritual awakening which is taking place in con¬ 
sequence of the movement for swaraj, men learn to keep their pas¬ 
sions under control will no old man of sixty who may have lost 
his wife set out the next day to marry again. This reform caimot 
be brought about by society taking upon itself to keep a watch 
on its members’ misdeeds. Denunciation will not stop suffering of 
this kind. It can be stopped only through gentle persuasion and 
compassion. The father who sells his daughter and the man who 
purchases an innocent girl, both suffer from a disease and deserve 
pity. If all of us go on merely denouncing such persons, they will 
harden their hearts and lose all sense of shame. However, if we 
treat their disease and appeal to their sense of decency, they will 
certainly come to have good sense. Each caste can bring about 
immediate reform in this matter. For a person who has a sense 
of right and wrong, not to attend such a marriage is not, according 
to me, merely a means of ending this evil, it is his dharma. In 
following this dharma, however, one should be prompted by com¬ 
passion, not by contempt and pride. 

To ‘‘Dharalas”, '‘Garasias” and Others 

You claim to be Kshatriyas. In this holy yajna, we need the 
co-operation of all communities and castes. Swaraj will be difficult 
to win so long as we do not learn to look upon one another as our 
brothers and to protect one another. 

The Kshatriyas’ function is to protect. Instead of doing this 
many of our Dharala brothers have taken to a wrong path. The 
Government often extends to them the law pertaining to criminal 
tribes. 

I appeal to you to use your courage and capacity for suffering 
in the service of the coxmtry. The courage required in laying down 
XXI-34 
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one’s life is superior to that required for killing, and the whole world 
admires it. I hope that you will show the courage to die, with¬ 
out killing anyone, for the sake of the country. 

I beg of you to forget past enmities and remove your neigh¬ 
bours’ fears by adopting peaceful ways. 

If you start carding, spinning and weaving in your homes, 
even during lean years you will never suffer from want of food or 
clothing. All these three processes are easy to learn and the work 
is an honourable occupation for respectable people. Any family 
can maintain itself with this work. I hope you will take it up. 

Tour well-wisher, 

Mohandas Karamohand Gandhi 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 4-12-1921 


226. LETTER TO MATHURADAS TRIKUMJT 

Tuesday, December 6, 1921 

After hearing about what is going on there, I think you should 
now be brave. This means that, whenever necessary, you should 
speak out, calmly but firmly, and put up opposition. If there is 
no bitterness, and no anger under any circumstances, even when 
you oppose, you will be listened to by one and all. On the other 
side, you should keep your electors well-informed and see that 
your constituency becomes strong. If in this way the truth comes 
out, the trouble which broke out for a while will calm down. 
Those of you who insist that everything should be done in a clean 
way should meet together and decide what ought to be done. 
You should have no anger in your heart, but only love and com¬ 
passion towards those who appear to be committing a mistake. That 
is bound to influence them. This is the path of Rajayoga which I 
have shown to you. You are fit for that path. I want you not 
to give way to despair. 

[From Gujarati] 

Bapuni Prasadi, p. 41 


1 This is in reply to several communications from the addressee to Gan- 
dhiji regarding activities in Bombay. 



227. TELEGRAM TO C. R. DAS 


[On or after December 7, 1921]^ 

HEARTIEST CONGRATULATION. FIF'IY WOMEN OF BENGAL LED 
BY YOUR WIFE AND SISTER. SWARAJ IS CERTAIN AND NEAR. 
I ENVY YOU. HOPE PERFECT PEACE. 

Amrit Bazar Patrika, 13-12-1921 


228. WTES 
No Despair 

What will happen in the Punjab where Lalaji is to be im¬ 
prisoned and in Assam where Messrs Phooken and Bardolai have 
been already convicted and similarly in Ajmer where Maulana 
Mohiuddin, Chairman of both the Khilafat and the Congress Com¬ 
mittees, has been imprisoned ?—such was the question asked by 
anxious inquirers. My answer was that the cause would progress 
for the incarceration of these chiefs. As a result of these imprison¬ 
ments I should expect greater restraint, a greater sense of responsi¬ 
bility in these provinces. I should expect a greater output of 
khadi, a greater awakening among the students and the lawyers. 
Bravery of the leaders must prove infectious, if we are fit to govern 
ourselves. We must rise higher with repression not a/fer. It will 
pay a government based on force to resort to repression each time 
people are cowed down by it even though they may revive in the 
end. Governments by force five for the day and thrive only upon 
repression. They die a natural death when their forcible measures 
do not answer the purpose for which they are intended. We 
never deserved our leaders, if after their withdrawal we could 
not make their spirit exhibit itself in and through us. 

Sikh Immolation 

The Sikh countrymen are solving their own and India’s pro¬ 
blem. All their best men are offering themselves as sacrifice for 
the sake of their faith. In soldierly fashion one after another they 
are seeking imprisonment without fuss and flutter and without the 
slightest violence. If the same calm courage continues, they will 

I Mrs. Das and others were arrested on December 7. They were, however, 
released immediately. 
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without a shadow of doubt solve their own and with it also mate¬ 
rially assist in solving India’s problem. All India is watching with 
eager expectation this religious manifestation among the Sikhs. 

Reward of Adoption 

It is surprising that, so far as I know, no wire has been received 
by the Bombay Press regarding Mr. Stokes’ arrest in Lahore. I 
see a paragraph in The Tribune referring to the event. I cannot 
imagine that no wire has been despatched about such a sensational 
arrest. My inference is that the wires notifying the arrest have been 
suppressed or delayed as were the wires about the arrest of the 
Ali Brothers. Mr. Stokes was arrested on the 3rd instant at Lahore 
cantonment in connection with articles contributed by him to 
The Tribune as calculated to “spread sedition and promote hatred 
between different classes of His Majesty’s subjects.” The District 
Magistrate offered to release Mr. Stokes on bail but he refused to 
be so released. This is a unique move on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment, Mr. Stokes is an American who has naturalized himself as 
a British subject and who has made India his home in a manner 
in which perhaps no other American or Englishman has. He 
rendered eminent services during the War and is known in die 
highest quarters as a well-wisher of the Government. No one can 
suspect him of ill will. But that he should feel with and like an 
Indian and share his sorrows and throw himself into the struggle 
has proved too much for the Government. To leave him free to 
critidze the Government was intolerable and so his white skin has 
proved no protection for him. The Government is determined to 
quash the movement at any cost. But it is beyond its ability to do 
so. Mr. Stokes’ arrest perhaps demonstrates the weakness of the 
Government’s case as not even Lalaji’s does. Lalaji has no reward 
of war service to his credit. Lalaji is known to be “an agitator”. 
He is not a white man. When therefore Mr. Stokes is put away 
the strongest suspicion arises in respect of the bona fides of the 
Government case even in the estimation of an outsider. 

Bardoli 

I have paid in the company of Maulana Azad Sobhani the 
much expected visit to Bardoli taluka. It has a population of nearly 
one hundred thousand. It has about 140 villages. It had about 
sixty-five Government schools. Of these fifty-one have been national¬ 
ized. The Gk)vemment schools are continued in some cases but 
have an attendance of less than 10 boys. The national schools 
have charge of over six thousand children including a few hundred 
^rls. Hand-spinning is compulsory in all these schools, though it 
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is not yet being regularly taught or practised. Most of the schools 
have been nationalized only during the past three months. In all 
the villages I found the women taking keen interest in the national 
movement. We met thousands of people and visited six villages 
during the two days of our stay. The majority of men were dressed 
from top to toe in hand-spun khadi and a large number of women 
too were so dressed. Those who were not complained that they 
could not obtain khadi. This does not however mean that the people, 
either men or women, have given up the use of their old foreign 
stock. ^ Many, I am sorry to say, still use it for domestic wear. 
Much is still left to be done in the shape of manufacture of khadi. 
There is a good number of wheels but very few looms in the 
taluka. The reader will be pained to hear that its staple crop is 
cotton which has hitherto been all exported. There is complete 
harmony between Hindus and Mussulmans. The relations with the 
co-operators have not been bitter. The untouchables freely attend 
meetings. I have however suggested that it can hardly be con¬ 
sidered satisfactory so long as the managers of national schools do 
not go Out of their way to bring untouchable children to their 
schools and villagers do not take a personal interest in the welfare 
of these suppressed countrymen. Many liquor shops are deserted. 
From all the accounts received by me there has been little or no 
intimidation resorted to in order to achieve this very wonderful 
result. In two or three cases volunteers visited villages, and on the 
parents hesitating to withdraw their children from Government 
schools, sat dhama^ and fasted until the poor bewildered parents 
had complied with their request. I told the workers, that even 
this kind of pressure bordered on violence, for we had no right to 
make people conform to our opinion by fasting. One may con¬ 
ceivably fast for enforcing one’s right but not for imposing one’s 
opinion on another. 

There was, too, a social boycott of a liquor dealer who had not 
kept his promise. I have advised even against such a boycott among 
a people so helpless as ours. Strong public opinion must for the 
time being be our only remedy for correcting internal abuses. Social 
boycott such as stopping barbers, washermen, etc., is undoubtedly 
a punishment which may be good in a free society but it becomes 
oppressive in a country which has for years been governed by force. 

But I was remarkably struck by the almost completely peaceful 
manner in which the taluka of Bardoli has made a radical change 
for the better in many departments of life. It was an aggreeable 

1 Sitting at one spot for the purpose of exerting moral pressure 
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surprise, too, to find the movement being handled by elderly men 
who have never taken part in politics. The reader will be pleasingly 
astonished to find that all the wonderful work in Bardoli has been 
done by unpaid volunteers. Bardoli happens to be a taluka in 
which there are few paupers and most people have easy means of 
livelihood. This manifestation of public life is all the more remark¬ 
able on that account and is mainly if not entirely due to the utterly 
selfless services of a band of able and enthusiastic workers who only 
know to do or die. But in spite of all this great work I was reluc¬ 
tantly obliged to give my verdict in which Maulana Azad Sobhani 
fully concurred and which was accepted by the noble band of 
workers, that Bardoli, before it challenged the might of a great 
empire, must complete its swadeshi programme to the extent of 
manufacturing sufficient hand-spun to clothe itself, must freely admit 
untouchables into the national schools and must be so far non¬ 
violent that solitary unarmed co-operators and English and other 
officials might feel absolutely secure in their midst. And these 
conditions, (Jod willing, the good people of Bardoli have under¬ 
taken to fulfil in a few months’ time. An elderly co-operator put 
down six months at the outside. An enthusiastic young man who 
knew what he was talking about put down the period at one 
month. I close this happy recollection of our visit to Bardoli by 
informing the reader, that several co-operators whom I met testi¬ 
fied to the peaceful and zealous manner in which the volunteers 
had worked in this taluka which, let us hope, will still have the 
privilege, if necessary, of giving battle to the Government. 

President Elect 

Lord Ronaldshay has addressed a homily to the President¬ 
elect and warned him in effect that if he does not behave him¬ 
self at Ahmedabad, His Excellency will teach him a lesson. I know 
that it will not be the President’s fault if he misses the lesson. He 
has sacrificed his all for his country. He is taking up the high 
office of President at the most critical period in the history of the 
country. He is tirelessly infusing new life into Bengal. He is 
preaching and practising the gospel of non-violence in season and 
out of season. He will need all the loyal co-operation that we can 
give him in his arduous task. It will be rendered light if all the 
delegates come prepared with full and fixed determination to pro¬ 
secute the struggle to a victorious end in the face of every danger. 

Delegates 

I am hoping that in every case delegates will have been elected 
in siccQrdsvnc? with the copstitution. The delegates should thus 
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be the real representatives of the electors who have had their names 
registered in Congress books. Where a delegate has been impri¬ 
soned, a by-election should take place to fill the vacancy. There 
should be a full house to pass the necessary resolutions. My ideal 
of a delegate is that he bears a spotless private and public charac¬ 
ter, that he knows the condition of his district in terms of the 
Congress programme, that he knows hand-spinning so as to be 
able to teach it, that he habitually wears hand-spun khadi, that he 
believes in non-violence as his creed for the attainment of the 
national goal and for the perpetuation of Hindu-Muslim-Sikh- 
Parsi-Christian-Jew unity, that he practises in his own person all 
that part of the programme of non-co-operation which is applicable 
to him, that he has prepared himself for imprisonment and placed 
at the disposal of the nation the bulk if not the whole of his 
time. In addition if he is a Hindu, he must have discarded im- 
touchability and done some service during the year to the un¬ 
touchables of his district. It is surely not much to expect six 
thousand staunch, true and fearless whole-time workers for the 
service of thirty crores of people. I would expect too the full 
proportion of Mussulman and Sikh delegates. I hope too that 
every province will send a fair number of women and untouch¬ 
ables as delegates. 

Men and Measures 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has sent the following frank and full 
reply in answer to my inquiry regarding the charge^ brought against 
him by a correspondent of transferring his condemnation of the 
existing system of Government to its English authors and admini¬ 
strators : 

I spoke on three occasions at the Provincial Conference at Agra. I 
cannot repeat the language I used but I am very clear as to what I 
meant. On the first occasion I protested against some veiled references 
to violence. Hasrat Mohani was our President and in his presidential 
address he expressed his dissatisfaction with the creed of non-violence. 
Several other speakers used violent language and apparently looked 
forward to a time when violence would have full play. All this took 
place on the Karachi Resolution. I laid stress on the non-violent charac¬ 
ter of the struggle and said that swadeshi was our only hope. 

On the second day, I proposed the swadeshi resolution. Notice of 
an amendment involving a boycott of British goods had been given. 
It was on this occasion that I probably used the phrases and words 


1 Vide “What Is Abuse?”, 17-11-1921. 
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which have been misunderstood by Mr. Gandhi’s questioner. My whole 
argument was that so far no way but that of swadeshi had been shown 
to us to achieve our freedom. I dealt with violence and disposed of it. 
I then dealt with various other objections. I stated that I desired most 
earnestly to rid India of English domination and the charkha and 
swadeshi were apparently the only means to bring this about. 

I spoke a third time in answer to the amendment about boycott of 
British goods. I had opposed this amendment, and a very heated de¬ 
bate had taken place, about a score of speakers having spoken on 
either side. The amendment was put to the vote and lost. 

It is evident that I have been misreported by some papers. I have 
not so far seen any report of my speeches and do not know which paper 
can have done so. My references to “English domination” or the “English 
Government” have been made to apply to the English people. I may 
have used the words or some such language, 

and the reporter may have seized hold of this without reference to the 
context. As a matter of fact, the very circumstance that I proposed to 
expel “the English” by swadeshi ought to have convinced the listener 
that I referred to the system and not to individuals. It would be 
absurd to try to expel a single Englishman by the charkha. 

I cannot of course say that my feeling towards Englishmen as 
such is entirely impersonal. I hate the system but sometimes, in spite 
of myself, I cannot help feeling ill will towards a certain individual for 
some time at least, and sometimes the ill will is transferred to the 
English people as a whole. But the feeling is always momentary. I am 
really surprised at the general absence of ill will against the English. 

It is somewhat curious that the sentences to which exception has 
been taken occurred in a speech opposing a boycott of British goods. 
I opposed this on the ground, inter-alia^ that it was opposed to the 
basic principle of non-co-operation, that it was based on hate and not 
love and so on. No one who heard me and who understood Urdu 
could have gone away with the impression that I was taking part in a 
crusade against individual Englishmen. 

It is always difficult to differentiate between a man and his action. 
I can well believe that if an Englishman insulted me, I would flare up 
and hit him. But I think this would be weakness on my part. I have 
not enough control over myself. I am apt to lose temper at the slightest 
provocation. I am occasionally very angry with Englishmen. But I 
have never experienced the desire to “expel” Englishmen as such. In 
spite of everything I am a great admirer of the English, and in many 


1 “To expel the English from India” 
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tilings I fncl even now that an Englishman can understand me better 
than the average Indian. 

The letter illustrates the danger of relying on newspaper 
reports. The late Sir Pherozeshah Mehta so dreaded the reports 
that he never made an important pronouncement except in writing. 
The late Mr. Gokhale used often to insist upon revising reports 
of his own speeches. If these masters of oratory were in danger 
of being misreported, what is to be said of those who make their 
speeches in Hindustani and have the misfortune to be reported in 
English ? In spite of all the goodwill in the world, reporters have 
rarely succeeded in reporting my speeches correctly. Indeed the 
best thing would be not to report speeches at all, except when 
they have undergone revision by the speakers themselves. If this 
simple rule were followed much misunderstanding could be avoided. 

Young India, 8-12-1921 


229. m EARNEST 

The arrest of Lala Lajpat Rai and Messrs Lalkhan, Santanam 
and Gopichand in the Punjab, of Messrs Phooken and Bardolai in 
Assam, Babu Jitendralal Bannerjee in Bengal, Maulana Mohiuddin 
and others in Ajmer and Mr. Harkarannath Mishra and others in 
Lucknow means business. It shows not merely that the Govern¬ 
ment is in earnest but that it is not going to tolerate non-co-opera¬ 
tion any longer; no longer is it a question of putting down violence, 
it is one of compelling co-operation. And this is as it should be. 
The Government had to appear in its true colours some day or 
other. No Prince had such welcome as is being offered to the 
Prince of Wales. The chosen leaders of the people are being put 
away so that the latter may accept the lead of the Government 
and so that there may be no hartal on the day of the Prince’s 
entry into the various provinces. 

All this the Government of India, constituted as it is, has a 
right to do, and we non-co-operate because it claims and exercises 
such right on due occasion. The right consists in its imposing its 
will upon the people, not recognizing that of the people to have 
their own way except on pain of being imprisoned. The issue is 
clear, and neatly summed up in the Lawrence statue whose removal 
the Government will not allow although it is the property in law 
of the people. It must govern by the pen or the sword.. Once 
more the choice has been offered to the people. Will they accept 
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the honourable imposition of the sword and reject the degrading 
dictation of the pen? 

The people cannot complain if after fifteen months’ training 
they do not know what to do. Indeed the best thing they can do 
is to do nothing, i.e., to remain as they were and continue as if 
nothing extraordinary had happend. England did not stop the War 
because Lord Kitchner died. “Business as usual” was her motto. 
She was well organized for violence—well enough to do without a 
general or to find an endless succession of generals. Are we so well 
organized for non-violence as to do without leaders, i.e., have an 
endless succession of them? 

In the person of Lala Lajpat Rai the Government have arrested 
one of the greatest of us. His name is known all over India. His 
self-sacrifice has enshrined him in the hearts of his countrymen. 
He has laboured as very few have for non-violence side by side 
with the freest expression and organization of public opinion. His 
arrest typifies as nothing else can the attitude of the Government. 

The Punjab has lost no time in choosing a successor. The 
Pimjabis could not have made a better choice than by electing 
Agha Sufdar. He is one of the truest of Mussulmans and one of 
the bravest of Indians. His services are all rendered in a most 
unassuming manner. I have no doubt that he will command the 
same loyal co-operation that Lalaji has. The best honour that the 
Punjabis can do to Lalaji is to continue his work as if he was in 
their midst. It is blind, foolish and selfish love which dissolves 
with the disappearance permanent or temporary of the earthy 
tabernacle which holds the deathless spirit. The Punjabis may 
not always get an Agha Sufdar to guide them in the place of 
Lalaji. He may be removed from their midst sooner than we may 
expect. In well-ordered organizations leaders are elected for 
convenience of work, not for extraordinary merit. A leader is only 
first among equals. Some one must be put first, but he is and 
should be no stronger than the weakest link in the chain. Having 
therefore made our selection we must follow him, or the chain is 
broken and all is lost. 

I wish I could impart my faith to the people that nothing 
much remains to be done in order to take us to the heaven. 
The way is clear before us. The President-elect has stated it in 
unequivocal terms: 

My first word and my last word to you is never to forsake the ideal 

of non-violent non-co-operation. I know it is a difficult creed to follow. 

I know that sometimes the provocation is so great that it is extremely 
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difficult to remain non-violent in thought, word and deed. The success of 

the movement however depends upon this great principle. 

In order to enable us to enforce this great principle in our own 
lives, we must avoid all occasions for provocation. We therefore 
need no demonstrations now nor big meetings, we must discipline 
those who have become awakened to withstand provocation and to 
do constructive national work which is organization of carding, 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving so as to enable the nation to 
supplement her slender resources and to find work for the idle 
hours of the millions. Hindu-Muslim unity is an article of faith 
with us. It is not to be cultivated or demonstrated except by all 
working together for national uplift and therefore devoting their 
time exclusively to manufacture of khadi. 

As soon as we have attained a complete boycott of foreign 
cloth and begun to manufacture our own khadi in our respective 
provinces and villages, we can become free probably without having 
to resort to mass civil disobedience. Therefore aggressive civil 
disobedience should be avoided, at least till after finishing the 
boycott of foreign cloth and qualifying for the manufacture of 
hand-spun khadi. Defencive civil disobedience which is forced 
on us in the prosecution of our campaign we ought to welcome 
whenever it comes. 

It will be a distinct sign of weakness and unfitness for swaraj, 
if these imprisonments dishearten or demoralize us. He is no 
soldier who is afraid or unwilling to pay the toll demanded of 
him. The more he is called upon to pay, the more glad he is 
to find himself the first to have to pay. Let us believe and know 
that we must provide the Government jails with all the work 
they can take. I am convinced that it is not argument but suffer¬ 
ing of the innocent that appeals both to the persecutor and the 
persecuted. The nation will shed her slothful indifference and 
the Governors their callousness by the sight of such suffering. 
But it must be the willing suffering of the strong and not the 
unwilling suffering of the helpless weak. Those who have gone or 
are about to go to jail can say, “It is finished.” We who remain 
outside have to prove worthy of their finished work by continu 
ing their work till we have set them free or have joined them. 
He serves best who suffers most. 

Toung India^ 8-12-1921 



230. WHAT TO DO? 


Mr. Jayaker’s address has beea followed by a conference of all 
Maharashtra at Akola. Mr. Jayakar is a thinker, he loves his 
country. He commands and deserves respectful attention. Those 
who gathered together at Akola are earnest, patriotic, seasoned 
soldiers. _ They are amongst the boldest and the most disciplined 
workers m the land. And one has to pause and think when they 
dissent from a programme. ^ 

Mr. Jayakar’s address and the proceedings of the Akola con- 
terence have made me think furiously. There is no difficulty about 
understanding and appreciating the suggested modifications. It is 
a programme, if I may venture to say so, of unbelief. It is based 
upon the assumption that swaraj is not attainable within a short 
time and that we must make such use as we can of the evigting 
machmery with a view to improving it. The programme now 
bemg worked is based upon the belief that the existing machinery 
IS worthless and its use only retards our progress and distracts 
attention. 


^ Ths corner-stone of the national movement is non-co-operation 
wth violence whether of the pen or the sword. Education and 
legislation are the instruments today in the hands of the violent. 
_io make use of their law-courts or their legislatures or their scliools 
IS to take part in their violence. There is a fundamental distinction 
between the two processes. The one is aseptic and the other 
antiseptic. _ They are diametrically opposite. In the one you rely 
upon the inherent purity of the system to destroy all poisonous 
prms that have entered the body, and in the other you resort 
to outSKte applications, stronger poisons to destroy the intruding 
germs. ^ Both may be effective but they cannot be used at the 
same time. We definitely rejected the antiseptic treatment last 
majonty at Maharashtra frankly suggest a return. 

We are no longer in the dark. We have the results of 
teen months working of the new methods. Rejection of courts, 
schools and councils is an integral part of the programme. We 
may not give up parts because we have not achieved full success, 

1 we are convinced ffiat in themselves they are desirable. Although 
succeeded in emptying the three institutions we have 
That Prestige. They neither worry nor dazzle us. 

luany lawyers and many law-givers have not 
P , shows that we must make a greater attempt to wean 
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them, not now by arguing but by the exemplary conduct of 
abstainers. For me they are the Government. Just as I may not 
apply for a paid post because no Government servant resigns, I may 
not join the ranks of voluntary servants because the latter do not 
come away. I am convinced that the country has risen because of 
the abstention even of the few from association with these emblems 
of the existing Government. 

Inadequate response is an eloquent plea if you will for esta¬ 
blishing better schools and panchayats, not for confession of incapa¬ 
city by returning to the fleshpots of Egypt. 

But we have passed the stage of argument. When the sun is 
shining, you do not need to demonstrate its heat giving power by 
argument. And if anybody shivers in spite of being in the sun, 
no amount of argument can convince him of the sun’s warmth, 
nor may you quarrel with the shivering one. He must seek other 
means, if there be any, of warming himself. My plea is for every¬ 
one to act according to his belief. The Congress provides the 
widest platform. Its creed is incredibly simple. A full-fledged 
co-operator as well as a nationalist who wants a change in the 
programme can work in it. Let us not push the mandate theory 
to ridiculous extremes and become slaves to resolutions of majorities. 
That would be a revival of brute force in a more virulent form. 
If rights of minorities are to be respected, the majority must tolerate 
and respect their opinion and action. There is no reason whatso¬ 
ever why nationalists may not practise as lawyers or send their 
children to Government schools or seek election to the councils and 
still belong to the Congress. Only they may not act in the name 
of the Congress so long as they have not brought round to their 
wew the majority of Congressmen. It will be the duty of the 
majority to see to it that minorities receive a proper hearing and 
are not otherwise exposed to insults. Swaraj will be an absurdity 
if individuals have to surrender their judgment to the majority. 

I wish to make a personal appeal to all Congressmen. I would 
ask them to believe me when I say that as leader and originator of 
the movement inaugurated at Calcutta, I would feel hampered if 
I have not the hearty co-operation of those who vote for the pro¬ 
gramme. I would gladly find myself in a minority and confidently 
expect to march to victory. This Government cannot stand for 
one day the determined religious opposition of one district, if only 
the others will not interfere in the manner Bombay did. 

There is room enough in our great country for as many parties 
as there are honest men. I would welcome an efficient and able 
organization containing men, who believe in using Government 
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institutions, and finding what warmth they can give them, even as 
I would have all organizations to extend toleration to those whole- 
hoggers who wish to cut olF all possible connection with the 
GrOvemment. There is no reason why a province which can carry 
the people with it should not organize itself even on either basis. 

I plead, that is to say, for a truthful programme and truth¬ 
ful parties. Let people only work programmes in which they 
believe implicitly. Loyalty to human institudons has its well- 
defined limits. To be loyal to an organization must not mean 
subordination of one’s settled convictions. Parties may fall and 
parties may rise, but if we are to attain freedom, our deep con¬ 
victions must remain unaffected by such passing changes. 

We are on the eve of a new life. We may not see the 
image of swaraj risen before us at the end of the month but we 
must feel the warm glow of the coming event in no unmistakable 
fashion. And we shall feel it only if everyone of us will try to 
be true to himself. To believe in the infallibility of our means is 
to attain swaraj. The vote of the Congress this year must not be 
a leap in- the dark. It mu.st not be any more in the nature of an 
experiment. It should be an emphatic endorsement or rejection of 
the existing programme. 

Toung India, 8-12-1921 


231. MOPLAH TRAGEDY 

Here is an extract from a pathetic letter received by me re¬ 
garding the Moplah tragedy : 

You could not have missed the Moplah death wagon even amidst 
the Bombay city tragedy. However I send you two cuttings which tell 
the tale. It is not a tragedy. It is but a symptom of the mentality that 
is in charge of affairs in Malabar. The spirit at the top sets the stan¬ 
dards of humanity and duty for those below. The second Press com¬ 
munique shows us the mentality of the Government of Madras. It admits 
that Moplah prisoners regularly “travelled” in luggage sealed wagons— 
“with no evil effects whatsoever”! Only the daily increasing callousness 
to suffering and brutalization of all concerned made them put in more 
and more into the given space till the point was reached when 127 full- 
sized men were pushed into an iron van 18 ft. by nine ft. and seven and a 
half feet high and sealed up without door or windows open, covered goods 
fashion. The dimensions yield an area of 162 sq. feet for 127 men. They 
could not possibly sit down. All standing, they could just fill the space 
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tight. Naturally this crucifixion lasted not much over six hours. Will 
this climax of inhumanity bring it all to an end? If military operations 
are suspended and the causes for desperation among the whole Moplah 
community removed, and you and friends are permitted to go into the 
disturbed area, we can guarantee peace within a week. 

The same time I received the foregoing letter I received the 
following unexpecte d cutting from The Servant of India : 

Fortified by an inexhaustible faith in the power of non-co-opera¬ 
tors to restore order in Malabar without the use of force, Mr. Gandhi 
thinks that the present hostilities—for the continuance of which strange¬ 
ly enough he holds Government solely responsible—^mean a wanton des¬ 
truction of the Moplahs. It is unthinkable that the hostilities will termi¬ 
nate only after the whole Moplah race is exterminated, but to those who 
have the misfortune not to share the simple faith of Mr. Gandhi in the 
magical powers with which the non-co-operators are gifted, the problem 
presents complications to which happily Mr. Gandhi’s mind is a stranger. 
However the casuistry of his appeal to the Liberals is hard to beat- He 
is precluded by his principle of non-co-operation from directly approach¬ 
ing Government in regard to anything; and therefore he wishes to ap¬ 
proach them via Liberals in the matter of Malabar. For his appeal to the 
Liberals is for the purpose of getting Government to agree, among other 
things, to let non-co-operators go to the disturbed area. Is this not co¬ 
operation, we ask. In the second place, there is no general prohibition; 
the non-co-operators as a body are at liberty to travel about in Malabar 
just as well as anybody else, and they have not yet brought peace to that 
harried district. But if Mr. Gandhi alone is able to restore order, we would 
humbly suggest that when the time comes for commencing civil disobe¬ 
dience, he had better select this prohibition order for non-compliance. 
In that case he would be able at once to break the Government and to 
prevent the cruelties which are now in progress. In the meantime, he 
might try and convert at least the non-co-operators in Malabar that the 
best way to stop the trouble is for Government to withdraw their troops. 
The complaint that we have heard is that instead of Government em¬ 
ploying excessive force, they are not employing enough, and are thus 
deliberately protracting the agony just to teach non-co-operators a lesson. 

I was totally unprepared for such a terrible misunderstanding 
of my position by The Servants of India. I have employed no casu¬ 
istry in addressing my appeal to the Liberals. The question of 
co-operation does not arise at all. Noram I ashamed to approach 
the Government directly a thousand times for permission for a 
party of peace to proceed to Malabar. In my appeal I have 
sought the intervention of the Liberals for the sake of compelling the 
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Government to grant the permission. I had assumed knowledge 
on the part of the Liberals that I was threatened to be turned back 
when it was known I was about to proceed to Calicut, that Mr. 
C. Rajagopalachari, when as secretary he tried to proceed to 
Malabar for relief work, was refused permission, that Mr. Yakub 
Hasan asked for permission, as soon as the outbreak took place, to 
go to Malabar to be able to pacify the Moplahs. I am quite willing 
to admit the helplessness of non-co-operators in many matters. 
The very creed of non-violence brings it about. Non-co-operators 
do not hesitate to seek permission where it has to be obtained for 
doing things that promote peace. Their creed prevents them from 
giving voluntary co-operation wherever abstention is possible. Neither 
do they seek Government assistance where it is possible to avoid it. 

The writer of the paragraph cruelly suggests civil disobedience. 
It is not a weapon to be used for the sake of bravado. If civil 
disobedience could have ended the trouble, it would have been 
undertaken long ago. Mass civil disobedience will be undertaken 
even on this simple issue, when there is a certainty almost of non¬ 
violence being observed. 

Why is it “strange” that I consider the Government solely re- 
ponsible for the trouble? They could have avoided the trouble 
by settling the Khilafat question, they could have avoided it by 
allowing non-co-operators to take the message of non-violence to the 
Moplahs. The outbreak would not have taken place if the Col¬ 
lector had consulted the religious sentiment of the Moplahs. 

I do indeed accuse the Government of punishing the Moplahs 
after they have done the mischief instead of protecting the Hindus 
from Moplah outrage. Would the Government have acted in the 
same leisurely fashion if English families had been in danger instead 
of Hindus, and would it have inhumanly treated so-called rebels 
had they been Europeans instead of being Moplahs ? I am sorry 
to be forced to the conclusion that the Government are betraying 
criminal negligence alike in their duty of protecting Hindus and 
of treating Moplah rebels as human beings. 

Young India, 8-12-1921 



232. INDIAK ECONOMICS 

A friend has placed in my hands a bulletin on Indian Piece- 
Groods Trade prepared by Mr. A. C. Coubrough C.B.E. by order 
of the Government of India. It contains the following prefatory 
note : 

The Government of India desire it to be understood that the state¬ 
ments made and the views expressed in this bulletin are those of the 

author himself. 

If SO, why has the Government of India burdened the taxpayer 
with the expense of such bulletins? The one before me is 16th 
in the series. Do they publish both the sides of the question? 

The bulletin under review is intended to be an answer to the 
swadeshi movement. It is an elaborate note containing a number 
of charts showing the condition of imports and home manufacture 
of piece-goods including hand-woven. But it does not assist the 
reader in studying the movement. The painstaking author has 
bestowed no pains upon a study of the present movement or its 
scope. That the Government of India treats the greatest construc¬ 
tive and co-operative movement in the country with supreme 
contempt and devotes people’s money to a vain refutation instead 
of a sympathetic study and treatment is perhaps the best condem¬ 
nation that can be pronounced upon the system under which it is 
carried. 

The author’s argument is: 

1. The movement if successful will act not as a protective but 
a prohibitive tariff. 

2. This must result in merely enriching the Indian capitalist 
and punishing the consumer. 

3. The imports are non-competitive in that the bulk of the 
kind of piece-goods imported are not manufactured in India. 

4. The result of boycotting such piece-goods must be high 
prices without corresponding benefit. 

5. The boycott therefore being against the law of supply and 
demand and against the consumer must fail in the end. 

6. The destruction of hand-spinning which I have deplored is 
due to natural causes, viz., the invention of time-saving appliances 
and was therefore inevitable. 

7. The Indian farmer is responsible for his own ruin in that 
he has indolently neglected cotton culture which was once so good. 


XXI-35 
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8. The best service I can render is therefore to induce the 
agriculturist to improve the quality of cotton, 

9. The author concludes : 

If instead of filling homes with useless charkhas he were to start 
a propaganda for the more intensive cultivation of cotton and particu¬ 
larly for the production of longer-staple cotton, his influence would be 
felt not only at the present day but for many generations to come. 

The reader will thus see, that what I regard as the supreme 
necessity for the economical salvation of India, the author considers 
to be rank folly. There is therefore no meeting ground here. 
And in spite of the prefatory note of the Government of India 
reproduced by me, the author does represent the Government at¬ 
titude. I have invited them and the co-operators definitely to make 
common cause with the people in this movement at any rate. 
They may not mind its political implications because they do not 
believe in them. And surely they need not feel sorry if contrary 
to thpir expectation, the rise of the charkha results in an increase 
in the political power of the people. Instead of waging war against 
khadi, they might have popularized its use and disarmed the terrible 
suspicion they labour imder of wishing to benefit the foreign 
manufacturer at the expense of the Indian cultivator. My invi¬ 
tation is open for all time. I prophesy that whatever happens to 
the other parts of the national programme, swadeshi in its present 
shape will bide for ever and must if India’s pauperism is to be 
banished. 

Even though I am a layman, I make bold to say that the so- 
called laws laid down in books on economics are not immutable 
like the laws of Medes and Persians, nor are they universal. The 
economics of England are different from those of Germany. Ger¬ 
many enriched herself by bounty-fed beet sugar. England enriched 
herself by exploiting foreign markets. What was possible for a com¬ 
pact area is not possible for an area 1900 miles long and 1500 
broad. The economics of a nation are determined by its climatic, 
geological and temperamental conditions. The Indian conditions 
arc different from the English in all these essentials. What is meat 
for England is in many cases poison for India. Beef tea in the 
English climate may be good, it is poison for the hot climate of reli¬ 
gious India, Fiery whisky in the north of the British Isles may be a 
nccesaty, it renders an Indian unfit for work or society. Fur- 
coats in Scotland are indispensable, they will be an intolerable bur¬ 
den in India. Free trade for a country which has become indus¬ 
trial, whose population can and does live in cities, whose people 
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do not mind preying upon other nations and therefore sustain the 
biggest navy to protect their unnatural commerce, may be econo¬ 
mically sound (though as the reader perceives, I question its 
morality). Free trade for India has proved her curse and held 
her in bondage. 

And now for Mr. Coubrough’s propositions : 

1. The movement is intended to serve the purpose of a volun¬ 
tary prohibitive tariff. 

2. But it is so conceived as neither unduly to benefit the capi¬ 
talist nor to injure the consumer. During the very brief transition 
stage the prices of home manufactures may be, as they are, inflated. 
But the rise can only be temporary as the vast majority of con¬ 
sumers must become their own manufacturers. This cottage manufac¬ 
ture of yarn and cloth cannot be expensive even as domestic cookery 
is not expensive and cannot be replaced by hotel cookery. Over 
twenty-five crores of the population will be doing their own hand¬ 
spinning and having yam thus manufactured woven in neighbouring 
localities. This population is rooted to the soil and has at least 
four months in the year to remain idle. 

If they spin during those hours and have the yarn woven and 
wear it, no mill-made cloth can compete with their khadi. The 
cloth thus manufactured will be the cheapest possible for them. 
If the rest of the population did not take part in the process, it 
could easily be supplied out of the surplus manufactured by the 
twenty-five crores. 

3. It is tme that non-competitive imports are larger than 
those that compete with the manufactures of Indian mills. In the 
scheme proposed by me the question does not arise, because the 
central idea is not so much to carry on a commercial war against 
foreign countries as to utilize the idle hours of the nation and thus 
by natural processes to help it to get rid of her growing pauper¬ 
ism. 

4. I have already shown that the result of boycott cannot in the 
end be a rise in the price of cloth. 

5. The proposed boycott is not against the law of supply and 
demand, because it does away with the law by manufacturing 
enough for the supply. The movement does require a change of 
taste on the part of those who have adopted finer variety and who 
patronize fantastic combinations of colours and designs. 

6. I have shown in these pages, that the destruction of hand¬ 
spinning was designed and carried out in a most inhuman manner 
by the agents of the East India Company. No amount of appli¬ 
ances would ever have displaced this national art and industry but 
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for this artificial and systematically cruel manner of carrying out 
the destruction. 

7. I am unable to hold the Indian farmer responsible for the 
deterioration in cotton culture. The whole incentive was taken 
away when hand-spiiming was destroyed. The state never cared 
for the cultivator. 

8. My activity, I am proud to think, has already turned the 
cultivator’s attention to the improvement of cotton. The artistic 
sense of the nation will insist on fine counts for which long staple 
is a necessity. Cotton culture by itself cannot solve the problem of 
India’s poverty. For it will still leave the question of enforced 
idleness untouched. 

9. I therefore claim for the charkha the honour of being able 
to solve the problem of economic distress in a most natural, simple, 
unexpensive and businesslike manner. The charkha therefore is 
not only not useless as the writer ignorantly suggests, but it is a 
useful and indispensable article for every home. It is the symbol 
of the nation’s prosperity and therefore freedom. It is a symbol 
not of commercial war but of commercial peace. It bears not a 
message of ill will towards the nations of the earth but of good¬ 
will and self-help. It will not need the protection of a navy 
threatening a world’s peace and exploiting its resources, but it 
needs the religious determination of millions to spin their yam 
in their own homes as today they cook their food in their own 
homes. I may deserve the curses of posterity for many mistakes 
of omission and commission but I am confident of earning its 
blessings for suggesting a revival of the charkha. I stake my all 
on it. For every revolution of the wheel spins peace, goodwill 
and love. And with all that, insismuch as the loss of it brought 
India’s slavery, its voluntary revival with all its implications must 
mean India’s freedom. 

Young India, 8-12-1921 


233. TO CORRESPONDENTS 

R. V. bahulekar: 1. Please read answer to correspondents 
in the last issue. Pity and hatred may be the same to a man who 
has become perfect. Only he will then have little cause for killing. 
For me an imperfect being love and hate are two distinct and op¬ 
posite sensations, and reading the Bhagavad Gita in its applicability 
to. imperfect men, I find it hard to believe that we can kill without 
bwg angered. In my humble opinion it is a prostitution of the 
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Vedanta to apply to imperfect beings conduct possible only for 
perfect beings, 

2. I advised the cultured untouchables of Travancore 
that they might singly demand entrance to temples if they could 
exercise restraint and stand insults from the keepers without seek¬ 
ing the assistance of courts of law. My advice to untouchables 
generally is not to test the right of entry into temples whilst the evil 
of untouchability is otherwise still in existence. In no case have I 
advised entry into sanctuaries. In theory I do claim that custodians 
of Hindu temples should throw open to untouchables those parts 
which are open to other classes. 

s. GOViNDSWAMi IYER: If you believe in non-co-operation, 
you cannot join the students’ military corps. 

Toung India^ 8-12-1921 


234. SWADESHI IN THE UNITED PROVINCES 

The progress of swadeshi in the U.P., a report^ of which has been 
prepared by the U.P. Provincial Congress Committee, is full of lessons for 
the other provinces of India, both as regards the success achieved in the 
several lines of organizing work as well as the difEculties that had to be 
encountered. The work was considered imder the following heads: (1) 
Distribution of charkhas; (2) organizing a khadi depot; (3) supplying 
hand-spun yarn to weavers and inducing them to weave only such yam; 
and (4) organizing the boycott. 

The U.P. Provincial Congress Committee deserves congratu¬ 
lations upon its progress in swadeshi. I hope however that it will 
not be satisfied till its khadi is all made of hand-spun yarn. Deve¬ 
lopment of hand-spinning is the key to the solution of India’s 
poverty. Experts are required to improve and regularize the qua¬ 
lity of hand-spun yarn. 

Toung India, 8-12-1921 


1 Only the opening paragraph of the condensed report published in 
Toung India, 1-12-1921, is reproduced here. 



235. LOVE NOT HATE 


Sabajrmati, 
Decembers, 1921 

A telegram from Allahabad says Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Pandit Shamlal Nehru and Mr. George Joseph, 
Editor of the Independent have been arrested. It was received at 
11 o’clock last night. It positively filled me with joy. I thanked 
God for it. 

I had not expected Panditji’s arrest. In our discussions I used 
to tell Panditji that he would be about the last to be arrested. Sir 
Harcourt Butler would not have the courage to lay hands upon him. 
His friend Rajasaheb of Mahmudabad would decline to remain 
in office if he was to be arrested. I marvel at Sir Harcourt Butler’s 
philosophic courage. Panditji has been working against tremen¬ 
dous odds. He has been battling against bis old enemy asthma. 
I know that he has never worked for his rich clients, nor even for the 
afflicted Punjab as he has slaved for pauper India. I have pleaded 
with him to take rest. He has refused to do so. I rejoice to think 
that he will now have respite from the toil that was wearing him 
out. 

But myjoy was greater for the thought, that what I had feared 
would not happen before the end of the year because of the sm 
of Bombay was now happening by reason of the innocent suffer¬ 
ing of the greatest and the best in the land. These arrests of the 
totally innocent is real swaraj. Now there is no shame in the 
Ali Brothers and their companions remaining in jail. India has 
not been found undeserving of their immolation. 

But my joy, which I hope thousands share with me, is condi¬ 
tional upon perfect peace being observed whilst our leaders are 
one after another taken away from us. Victory is complete if non-vio¬ 
lence reigns supreme in spite of the arrests. Disastrous defeat is a certainty 
if we cannot control all the elements so as to ensure peace. We are out 
to be killed without killing. We have stipulated to go to prison 
without feeling angry or mjured. We must not quarrel with the 
condition of our own creating. 

On the contrary our non-violence teaches us to love our 
enemies. By non-violent non-co-operation we seek to conquer 
&e wrath of the English administrators and their supporters. We 
must love them and pray to God that they might have wisdom to 
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see what appears to us to be their errors. It must be the prayer of 
the strong and not of the weak. In our strength must we humble 
ourselves before our Maker. 

In the moment of our trial and our triumph let me declare 
my faith, I believe in loving my enemies. I believe in non-vio¬ 
lence as the only remedy open to the Hindus, Mussulmans, Sikhs, 
Parsis, Christians and Jews of India. I believe in the power of 
suffering to melt the stoniest heart. The brunt of the battle must 
fall on the first three. The last named three are afiraid of the 
combination of the first three. We must by our honest conduct 
demonstrate to them that they are our kinsmen. We must by 
our conduct demonstrate to every Englishman that he is as safe in 
the remotest corner of India as he professes to feel behind the 
machine gun. 

Islam, Hinduism, Sikhism, Christiamty, Zoroastrianism and 
Judaism—^in fact religion is on its trial. Either we believe in God 
and His righteousness or we do not. My association with the 
noblest of Mussulmans has taught me to see that Islam has spread 
not by the power of the sword but by the prayerful love of an un¬ 
broken line of its saints and fakirs. Warrant there is in Islam for 
drawing the sword; but the conditions laid down are so strict that 
they are not capable of being fulfilled by everybody. Where is the 
unerring general to order jehad? Where is the suffering, the love 
and the purification that must precede the very idea of drawing 
the sword? Hindus are at least as much bound by similar res¬ 
trictions as the Mussulmans of India. The Sikhs have their recent 
proud history to warn them against the use of force. We are too 
imperfect, too impure and too selfish as yet to resort to an armed 
conflict in the cause of God as Shaukat Ali would say. Will a puri¬ 
fied India ever need to draw the sword? And it was the definite 
process of purification we commenced last year at Calcutta. 

What must we then do? Surely remain non-violent and yet 
strong, enough to offer as many willing victims as the Government 
may require for imprisonment. Our work must continue with 
clock-work regularity. Each province must elect its own succession 
of leaders. Lalaji has set a brilliant example by making all the 
necessary arrangements. The chairman and the secretary must be 
given in each province emergency powers. The executive commit¬ 
tees must be the smallest possible. Every Congressman must be a 
volunteer. 

Whilst we must not avoid arrest we must not provoke it by 
giving unnecessary offence. 

We must vigorously prosecute the swadeshi campaign till we 
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are fully organized for the manufacture of all the hand-spun 
khadi we require and have brought about a complete boycott of 
foreign cloth. 

We must hold the Congress at any cost in spite of the arrest 
of everyone of the leaders unless the Government dissolve it by 
force. And if we are neither cowed down nor provoked to violence 
but are able to continue national work, we have certainly attained 
swaraj. For no power on earth can stop the onward march of a 
peaceful, determined and godly people. 

M. K. Gandhi 

Toung India^ 8-12-1921 


236. COMPLAINT OF THE UNTOUCHABLES 

Two Antjaja friends write as follows 

There is, in this complaint, a measure of ignorance and of 
anger arising from ignorance, but, that apart, the letter deserves 
consideration. By passing resolutions and talking about their 
problem we have raised hopes in them. It was absolutely neces¬ 
sary to do this. It was necessary also that hopes should be raised 
in them and to tell those Antyaja friends that what has happened 
should be sufScient answer to them. Another answer can be that 
they lay the entire burden on me. I can understand the sting in 
their words. They accuse me of being satisfied with the more or less 
that I do myself and of being gullible enough to be taken in by 
others who only befool me. However, if I do something, there 
are others who may be doing less but still they do it. 

Untouchability is an attitude of the mind, not a concrete ob¬ 
ject. To eradicate it, therefore, is not as easy as to persuade pupils 
to leave schools. No agitation, therefore, like the one with regard 
to schools can be suggested in respect of untouchability. A change 
of heart is necessary for this reform, as it is for accepting the 
principle of non-violence. The movement, therefore, can only be 
carried on along the same line as that for non-violence. Just as 
the extent to which the latter has been accepted by the people can 
be measured from the occasional incidents of violence which oc¬ 
cur, so can progress in the removal of untouchability be measured 
from occasional evidence of its survival. No rule of arithmetic can 
to judge this. You cannot work out as an arithmetical 

^ Not reproduced here 
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exercise, ‘‘If so many Hindus have mixed with so many un¬ 
touchables within such a period of time, what time will it take for 
all the crores of Hindus to mix with all the millions of untouch¬ 
ables?”—and ascertain the progress from the answer. But we get 
a measure of the progress from incidents which occur from time 
to time. The issue was first discussed as a principle in the Gujarat 
Vidyapith. As a result, the principle of admitting Antyaja pupils 
in its schools was accepted even at the risk of putting its very 
existence in danger, and some members who had tendered their 
resignations on this issue were allowed to leave the Vidyapith. If, 
again, the existence of an institution like the Dakshinamurti 
Bhavan is in serious danger today, the reason is the same. The 
teachers who are the very soul of the Bhavan are fighting a life- 
and-death struggle there to get the principle accepted. I cannot 
claim credit for either of these two results. I would have been 
defeated if the majority of the members of the Vidyapith had 
opposed me. But, on the contrary, they themselves believed in the 
principle independently of my view. In the holy fight which is 
being waged in the Dakshinamurti Bhavan, I cannot claim to 
have a hand even as an individual member. It was because of this 
issue that several proffered donations to the Tilak Swaraj Fund 
were withheld, but the managers of the Fund did not care for the 
loss. Antyajas have freely attended hundreds of public meetings 
in Gujarat and elsewhere. The All-India Congress Committee 
has sanctioned an expenditure of more than Rs. 50,000 for 
.dw^^a-welfare activities at various places. This amount excludes 
the money already spent by the Provincial Committees. Non-co¬ 
operators have thus been working all over India and indepen¬ 
dently of party considerations. In every province, enthusiastic 
young men of character have been, with the utmost sincerity of 
purpose, sacrificing their all in the service of Antyajas, This is the 
first time that, in every constituency, Antyaja brothers have been 
elected delegates though they had expressed no such desire. 

This for the satisfaction of the authors of the letter and other 
Antyaja friends like them who feel disappointed. But, while we may 
draw their attention to such a movement having spread, we must 
admit at the same time that there is some truth in their com¬ 
plaint. Many persons simply make a show of mixing [with 
Antyajas\ in order to hoodwink others, and are not sincere about the 
matter. Mixing with them in this spirit will yield bitter fruit. 
The practice of imtouchability is an offence against dharma and. 
its disappearance will bear fruit only if the prejudice is ^ 
the heart. The campaign against it is not a political 
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are fully organized for the manufacture of all the hand-spun 
khadi we require and have brought about a complete boycott of 
foreign cloth. 

We must hold the Congress at any cost in spite of the arrest 
of everyone of the leaders unless the Government dissolve it by 
force. And if we are neither cowed down nor provoked to violence 
but are able to continue national work, we have certainly attained 
swaraj. For no power on earth can stop the onward march of a 
peaceful, determined and godly people. 

M. K. Gandhi 

Tomg India, 8-12-1921 


236. COMPLAINT OF THE UNTOUCHABLES 
Two Antyaja friends write as follows 

There is, in this complaint, a measure of ignorance and of 
anger arising from ignorance, but, that apart, the letter deserves 
consideration. By passing resolutions and talking about their 
problem we have raised hopes in them. It was absolutely neces¬ 
sary to do this. It was necessary also that hopes should be raised 
in them and to tell those Antyaja friends that what has happened 
should be sufficient answer to them. Another answer can be that 
they lay the entire burden on me. I can understand the sting in 
their words. They accuse me of being satisfied with the more or less 
that I do myself and of being gullible enough to be taken in by 
others who only befool me. However, if I do something, there 
are others who may be doing less but still they do it. 

Untouchability is an attitude of the mind, not a concrete ob¬ 
ject. To eradicate it, therefore, is not as easy as to persuade pupils 
to leave schools. No agitation, therefore, like the one with regard 
to schools can be suggested in respect of untouchability. A change 
of heart is necessary for this reform, as it is for accepting the 
principle of non-violence. The movement, therefore, can only be 
carried on along the same line as that for non-violence. Just as 
the extent to which the latter has been accepted by the people can 
be measured from the occasional incidents of violence which oc¬ 
cur, so can progress in the removal of untouchability be measured 
from occasional evidence of its survival. No rule of arithmetic can 
applied to judge this. You cannot work out as an arithmetical 

V' ■ 

'i Not refproduced here 
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exercise, “If so many Hindus have mixed -with so many un¬ 
touchables within such a period of time, what time will it take for 
all the crores of Hindus to mix with all the millions of untouch¬ 
ables?”—and ascertain the progress from the answer. But we get 
a measure of the progress from incidents which occur from time 
to time. The issue was first discussed as a principle in the Gujarat 
Vidyapith. As a result, the principle of admitting Antyaja pupils 
in its schools was accepted even at the risk of putting its very 
existence in danger, and some members who had tendered their 
resignations on this issue were allowed to leave the Vidyapith. If, 
again, the existence of an institution like the Dakshinamurti 
Bhavan is in serious danger today, the reason is the same. The 
teachers who are the very soul of the Bhavan are fighting a life- 
and-death struggle there to get the principle accepted. I cannot 
claim credit for either of these two results. I would have been 
defeated if the majority of the members of the Vidyapith had 
opposed me. But, on the contrary, they themselves believed in the 
principle independently of my view. In the holy fight which is 
being waged in the Dakshinamurti Bhavan, I cannot claim to 
have a hand even as an individual member. It was because of this 
issue that several proffered donations to the Tilak Swaraj Fund 
were withheld, but the managers of the Fund did not care for the 
loss. Antyajas have freely attended hundreds of public meetings 
in Gujarat and elsewhere. The All-India Congress Conunittee 
has sanctioned an expenditure of more than Rs. 50,000 for 
Antyaja-\ieMa.Tt activities at various places. This amount excludes 
the money already spent by the Provincial Committees. Non-co¬ 
operators have thus been working aU over India and indepen¬ 
dently of party considerations. In every province, enthusiastic 
young men of character have been, with the utmost sincerity of 
purpose, sacrificing their all in the service of Antyajas. This is the 
first time that, in every constituency, Antyaja brothers have been 
elected delegates though they had expressed no such desire. 

This for the satisfaction of the authors of the letter and other 
Antyaja friends like them who feel disappointed. But, while we may 
draw their attention to such a movement having spread, we must 
admit at the same time that there is some truth in their com¬ 
plaint. Many persons simply make a show of mixing [with 
Antyajas] in order to hoodwink others, and are not sincere about the 
matter. Mixing with them in this spirit will yield bitter fruit. 
The practice of untouchability is an offence against dharma and 
its disappearance will bear fruit only if the prejudice is shed from 
the heart. The campaign against it is not a political move so that 
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we may do just enough to throw dust in pc<)pl(!’s eyes. Nor is the 
movement undertaken in order to please or bribe Antyajas. Our 
only object is to satisfy our own conscience; our very concep¬ 
tion of this evil is that, as long as Hindu society docs not rid 
itself of it, it will continue to block our path invisiljly, if not visibly, 
and will prevent our success in winning swaraj. The conse¬ 
quences of karma are hard to comprehend; its law admits of no 
exception. We always reap, visibly or invisibly, the fruits of our 
good and bad deeds, of our sins and virtuous acts. 

There is not a shred of doubt in my mind that so long as we 
have not cleansed our hearts of this evil and have not accepted 
the path of non-violence, so long as Hindus and Muslims have 
not become sincerely united, we shall not be free. Our progress in 
all these three fields is impossible to measure by any visible yard¬ 
stick. Till we succeed in regard to all tliree, we shall not get swa¬ 
raj and when we get it, we shall have succeeded in them. So long 
as Hindu society turns a deaf ear to the six crores of Antyajas cry¬ 
ing for justice at our doors, we shall not got sivaraj, never. 

But even if caste-Hindus wash off their sins, will Antyajas 
ascend to heaven in consequence? For that, they themselves 
should strive. They should give up drinking, rehisc to eat left¬ 
overs, stop eating meat and, though for the sake of service, engag¬ 
ed in the most uncleanly work, remain clean and worship 
God. All this is for them to attend to. Others cannot do it for 
them. To banish hunger from among them, they have the 
spinning-wheel and the handloom at their service. Thousands 
of Antyajas have taken them up and prospered. The swadeshi 
movement is such that it feeds and strengthens all the limbs and I, 
for one, am certain that it is swadeshi which will, in time, end our 
abject poverty. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 8-12-1921 



237. TELEGRAM TO MRS. MOTILAL NEHRU^ 


Ahmedabad, 
December 8, 1921 

Mrs. NEHRU 
Allahabad 

CONGRATULATE YOU KAMLA. MAY GOD GIVE YOU 
COURAGE HOPE. 

Gandhi 


From the original. Courtesy: Municipal Museum, Allahabad 


238. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAI 


[Sabarmati^ 
December 8, 1921]^ 

chi. MAHADEVj 

I have your telegram as also your letter. I hope Mrs. Nehru 
is calm and unruffled. Carry on your work without worrymg. 

Devdas is going there; you will have all the help that he can 
^ve. Ask for more help if you need it. Improve the standard of 
the Independent. Keep a good control over [correspondents’] 
reports. It does not matter if you get fewer [reports] but see that 
they are good. Take Satisbabu’s^ help if you can get it. I have 
not written to Andrews, but you can write to him. I have not 
written because it may imply some kind of pressure. 

I should be glad to have a letter from Mrs. Nehru. 

There is always a danger in taking vows prescribed by others. 
Take those that you can and which you think worth taking 
from among the ones suggested to you and then stick to them 
tenaciously. You need not take them if you do not have the 
strength to take them just now. There is no harm in not taking 
them, but there certainly is in not keeping them. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


From a photostat: S,N. 11428 

1 On the arrest of Motilal Nehru and Jawaharlal Nehru on December 6 

2 The addressee’s telegram was received late at night on the 7th and Dev¬ 
das left for Delhi on the 8th morning. 

3 Satis Chandra Mukerji 



m. LETTER TO MAHADEV DESAl 


Friday [December 9, 1921^ 

Gtil. MAHADEV, 

Received your telegram. I am not happy that yon have had 
to pay security for publishing the Independent, But it is out ^ty to 
do whatever Panditji wishes. I would certainly be pleased 
are arrested. Do tell Panditji, however, that it would be better not 
to pay any security if it is again demanded and to issue a hand¬ 
written paper instead. It is the easiest thing to do. They will 
certainly arrest you, but that does not matter. Sarup and Ranjit 
arc going there, they also can become proprietors. I shall certain¬ 
ly try to send someone from here. 

Pyarelal can certainly come. 

Blessings from 

Bapu 


From the original: S.N. 106028 

240. TELEGRAM TO MRS. BASANTI DEVI DAS^ 

[On or after Decmiber 10, 1921] 

CONGRATULATE YOU AND YOUR HUSBAND. EXPECT 
YOU AHMEDABAD. 

Amrita Bazar Patrika, 13-12-1921 


241. EXTRACT FROM LETTER TO SHYAM SUNDER 
CHAKRAVARTT^ 


[Ahmedabad, 
After December 10, 1921] 

It is a delightful thing to hear of these arrests; two things are 
needed to ensure early establishment of swaraj—a ceaseless stream 


‘ The addressee paid security and took charge of the Independent on the 
7th. 

- ^ Op the arrest of O. R. Das on December 10 

v(as written when the addressee, editor. Servant of Calcutta, 
•^he®S^- the PrcsKkstt of the Bengal Congress Committee after the arrest of 
Wt DcOMhber 10, 1921. 
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of civil resisters, and a non-violent atmosphere. I hope that Bengal 
will lead in both these matters. 

Seven Months with Mahatma Gandhi, p. 170 


242. om YEARS TIME-LIMIT 

I am being implored, on the one hand, not to carry out my 
threat to retire to the Himalayas if we do not get swaraj by the end 
of this year. On the other hand, I am asked what face I shall show 
to the people if we fail to get swaraj. How great will be the 
people’s disappointment? Having made a promise, I shall now 
realize what an error I have made. 

I expect that readers of JIavajivan will not think in this man¬ 
ner. But I know that some of them do. My promise was condi¬ 
tional. Laying down conditions which could be easily fulfilled, 
I told the people: “Fulfill these conditions and win swaraj.” 

But friends can argue that, when laying down conditions, a 
man of practical wisdom would consider the other party’s capacity 
to fulfil them. This is true. It is also true that I claim to be such 
a man. If I think I cannot make this claim, I should not remain 
in public life. 

If, therefore, people are obb'ged to ask, at the end of the year, 
when they would get the promised swaraj, my claim of practical 
wisdom would have been disproved and I must betake myself 
to the Himalayas. 

However, if the people clearly realize that the only way to get 
swaraj is the one I have pointed out and feel that they have cover¬ 
ed a long distance on the road, have almost reached its end, they 
will have no ground for reproaching me nor I any reason for run¬ 
ning away to the Himalayas. We shall then almost have won swa¬ 
raj. One who has discovered the path to liberation always obeys 
Xh6 yama and niyama disciplines, who observes his chains loosening 
day by day, has as good as attained liberation. He does not swerve 
from his path. As the days pass, he goes from strength to strength. 
He needs no guide. The man who doubts has his moorings no¬ 
where and is doomed to perish. Though moving on the road, 
he does not advance because he does not know where he is. 

Similarly, if all the delegates who will be assembling [for the 
Congress] in this month agree without much argument that the 
path we have taken is the only one which can lead to swaraj, that 
we already see swaraj in the distance, that we have achieved more 
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during this year than during any previous year and that they, the 
delegates, are determined to adhere to this path—then, I would 
say, we have as good as got swaraj. It is due to lack of effort on our 
part that something will still remain to be secured, A little more 
effort and our swaraj will be complete. 

Those who believe, and those who have spread the behef, 
that Gandhi will somehow get them swaraj before December, both 
these classes of persons are, whether or not they know it, their own 
and the country’s enemies; they have not understood the mean¬ 
ing of swaraj at all. Swaraj means self-reliance. To hope that I 
shall get swaraj for them is the opposite of self-reliance. I can 
only point out the means; it is then for the people to work and 
secure swaraj. I am a vaidya; I prescribe the medicine, explain 
the manner of taking it, mention the other things to be taken 
with it and specify the quantity to be taken every time. It is ulti¬ 
mately for the patient to act and do the best he can. 

If, at the end of the year, the people have not realized through 
their own experience that swaraj will be won through non-vio¬ 
lence, through unity of Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Parsis, Christians 
and Jews, through swadeshi and the removal of untouchability, 
then I shall have been proved totally deficient in practical wisdom 
and I must retire to the Himalayas. 

It is true that I had expected much more than this. I had 
expected that we would not only discover the path during this year, 
but would also see the image of swaraj before our eyes, would have 
arrived at a settlement with the rulers and, non-co-operation hav¬ 
ing been withdrawn, would have commenced genuine co-operation. 
I am afraid we shall not see ourselves placed in this happy position 
during the days which remain. On the contrary, our non-co- 
operation will have become more intense and co-operation will 
appear to be out of the question altogether. But this phase itself 
will bring co-operation nearer. It is the darkest before dawn. The 
pain before delivery being almost unbearable, the woman doubts 
whether the dehvery will ever take place. In the same way, the 
hour of birth of our freedom will be die most difficult period for 
us. 

Bombay put an obstacle in our path. We ourselves had 
planned to start a fight and invite suffering upon ourselves; Bom¬ 
bay made this impossible. But, fortunately for us, the Govern¬ 
ment itself has given us an opportunity of doing so, having intensi¬ 
fied repression. If we fearlessly avail ourselves of the opportunity 
it has offered, we shall see before long freedom become a rea¬ 
lity. 
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Why do I not, however, say categorically that this will not 
happen during the present year? I do not say this because I 
do not know for certain. I am not omniscient. I am not God. I 
believe God to be omnipotent. No one knows when He wiU bring 
about profound changes in our hearts. Did I know tlut, on the 
17th November, even while I was voicing great optimism, h^rt- 
breaking things were being done? How can*I be sure that, while I 
am myself uncertain whether we shall see freedom become a reality 
during the days which remain, God is not actually preparing this 
result? If I am the doctor, I am the patient too. I have not won 
the freedom for which I have been striving. I have discovered the 
path and I will never abandon it. But the freedom which I want 
is still far away. I would not be surprised, however, if I got it in 
this month. I can assure the readers that I have spared no efforts. 
I am in truth seeking my own moksha through my efforts to win 
swaraj for India. When I feel that instead of progressiiig towards 
moksha, I am forging chains for myself, that instead of rising I am 
falling, no one will be able to hold me back. At present, though, 
I do not feel that my bonds have become stronger. I state most 
emphatically that I do not know what the state of my mind will be 
on the 1st of January. The reader will thus see that the struggle 
for swaraj is a spiritual effort for me, a means of attaining 
moksha. My effort is purely selfish and will remain so. 

In one sense, I do not wish to see freedom become a reality 
this year. I wish to see all fanciful notions about me dispelled. I want 
people to know that I am but a small creature. I see no¬ 
thing but harm to the people and to me in my being looked upon 
as a giant. I shall not mind if people believe that my calculations 
have been wrong, that I am a fool or that I am an impractical 
man. Instead of their beheving that they got anything through 
my strength, it is much better that they should believe eveiy 
achievement to be the result of their own tapascharya and self-puri¬ 
fication—^much better indeed that it should be so in fact. I only 
want the people to have this faith in me. “He fearlessly placed 
before us what he thought to be the truth at the time. I desire 
no better certificate than this. I do not deserve anything more. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 11-12-1921 



243. BARDOLI 


I shall never forget Maulana Azad Sobhani’s and my visit to 
the Bardoli taluka. Both of us marvelled at the simplicity, good¬ 
ness, sincerity and determination of the people in that taluka. 
There is no doubt that the work there has been done very well. 
We have both felt that, on the whole, that taluka can organize itself 
for civil disobedience in the shortest time. 

There are about sixty-five Government schools there. Fifty- 
one of these have already become national schools. And there is 
no doubt that enthusiasm mounts wherever schools become 
national. It is only a few weeks since schools came under the con¬ 
trol of the people and, therefore, the progress is rather slow. Chil¬ 
dren are required to work on the spinning-wheel. The use of khadi 
has increased very much among men. All were seen wearing a 
shirt, dhoti, or half pants, and a cap. There was a fairly good 
number of women in khadi saris at the meeting. There is excellent 
unity among Hindus and Muslims. People do not object to con¬ 
tact with the Dheds and the Bhangis who attend meetings and they 
are allowed to sit with others. The people of the taluka have be¬ 
haved very peacefully while doing all this. They have also main¬ 
tained good relations with the officials, nor is there any hostility 
towards those who co-operate with the Government. 

We cannot but congratulate the people on this progress. 

The picture, however, is not complete. The people should 
have such measure of control over the schools that no person would 
even think of Government schools or of the education given in them. 
Schools should be so organized that children do not roam about 
but under teachers of upright character, learn to build their own 
character. Hindu boys and girls should learn Sanskrit and study 
the Gita, and Muslim children should leam Arabic and study the 
Koran. All children should spin beautiful, strong, well-twisted 
yarn of even texture; some of them should card and weave as well. 
Khadi should become more popular among women and all men 
and women should exclusively wear khadi. Not only this but the 
khadi required by the taluka should be spun and woven locally 
and mill-made yam should not be used at all. Progress in this is 
very slow. The looms are few in number. In comparison, the 
number of spinning-wheels is quite good, but there should be 
many more of them and they should be in regular operation. It 
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should be impossible, or very difl&cult, to get foreign or mill- 
made cloth in. Bardoli. 

It is not enough that Dheds and Bhangis can attend meetings 
freely. The meaning of ending the practice of untouchability should 
be fully grasped. People should come to love Dheds and Bhangis. 
Their children should freely attend national schools; if they do not, 
we should go and fetch them, persuading the parents to send them. 
We should visit their localities and inquire about their hardships. 
We should plead with them and persuade them to give up their 
bad habits. It is good indeed that there are no quarrels at all bet¬ 
ween Hindus and Muslims, but the ill-feeling Uiat they harbour 
against each other must disappear. Our conduct towards Parsis, 
Christians and those who co-operate with the Government should 
be so courteous that they do not entertain the slightest fear of 
non-co-operators. We may get Kquor-booths closed only if we 
can do so by reasoning with the owners. The latter must not be 
ostracized and kept out of common gatherings. We may bring them 
and the drink-addicts to listen to us, as well as we can, with love. 
There should not be even the slightest appearance of coercion on 
them. They should feel absolutely secure. A whole army of 
volunteers need not go to bring the pupils out of schools, need 
not go into a village and start a fast. Only if the people are 
awakened in the right manner and they volimtarily withdraw 
their children from Government schools will the results be 
genuine. 

I have certainly formed the impression that the people have 
done very good work. But they betray some ignorance in their 
work. People seem to think that it will be necessary to wear 
khadi only till December end, that afterwards they will not have 
to run schools and will not need to mix with the Dheds and Bhangis. 
Work done in such a spirit will be insincere and will have a bad 
rather than a good effect. I do not now think it possible that we 
shall have power in our hands in December. But, even after we 
have got it, we shall be wearing cloth spun and woven in our 
talukas or villages, our schools will not be run by any outsiders 
and their management will be entirely in our hands. Instead of 
two authorities, as at present, there will be only one when we have 
swaraj. If the Government is ours, of course the control will be 
ours. We shall have to be as hard-working then as we are now 
and shoulder as much responsibility then as we do now. We shall, 
even then, mix with the Dheds and Bhangis and love them. In what 
we are doing today, we are training ourselves for swaraj and making 
ourselves fit for it. In effecting any changes, therefore, we should 
XXI-36 
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understand their meaning and know that they will stay after¬ 
wards. Only then shall we be fit [for swaraj]. 

I believe that the Bardoli taluka is fully capable of doing all 
this. The deficiency I have pointed out is partly due to lack of 
time andj partly, to ignorance. I am, therefore, not at all dis¬ 
appointed; I believe that the people will be able to overcome 
these shortcomings within a very short time and be completely 
fit for offering civil disobedience. 

The supporters of the Government whom I met also testified 
to everything ha-ving been done peacefully and told me that Bardoli 
would be ready in six months’ time. Shri Kunvarji, who is the 
soul of the taluka, believes that they will succeed in a month’s 
time in spreading spinning and weaving and other activities. The 
reports of either are likely to contain an element of unconscious 
exaggeration. However, the good men and women of Bardoli have 
certainly produced the impression on my mind that they will not 
take long to deserve a certificate of fitness. 

What impressed me especially was that the workers were not 
only young men, but included grown-ups as well. The women, 
too, take interest. The volunteers do honorary work. Whatever 
expenses are incurred are met by Bardoli itself. Hence, the entire 
taluka, and not merely a certain section of it, can be said to have 
awakened. 

Bardoli’s responsibility has now increased. Bardoli inspired 
me, when I was in Delhi, to give concrete shape to the plan of 
civil disobedience and this increased the enthusiasm in other pro¬ 
vinces too. In consequence, some great fighters are in jail. Having 
thus been instrumental in rousing enthusiasm, Bardoli cannot rest 
now. It must complete the process of self-purification and, for 
this purpose, it must put in a Herculean effort. The required effort 
will be easy to make if people work wisely and unceasingly and if 
their change of heart is genuine. 

The reader will see that I have not discussed the question 
whether or not the people have the capacity to suffer, to go to 
jail or to face bullets. I have not even inquired of anyone. It is 
my experience and my faith that, when a person does his duty 
faithfully, he soon gets the strength to suffer. Bardoli, moreover, 
is making all this effort in order to be fit to go to jail; how can 
I, then, insult it by asking the question of whether it has the neces¬ 
sary strength? At this time, going to jail is a difficult thing. It is, 
of coune, easy to keep out. If a person does not spin, does not 
wear khadi, is not honest or polite, has ill will towards all and refu¬ 
ses to mix with the Dheds and Bhangis will anyone ask such a person to 
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go to jail? A taluka which clings to the practice of untouchability 
will never be invited to court imprisonment. I, therefore, do not at 
all doubt Bardoli’s courage or its readiness to go to jail. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 11-12-1921 


244. MT NOTES\ 

Welcome Colonel Pratapsinghji 

I have been hearing for a week now that, at the time of the 
Congress session, the Government will hand over control of 
Ahmedabad to Colonel Pratapsinghji and his men and that the 
Colonel has imdertaken to deal with the delegates attending the 
Congress. I am absolutely sure that the rumour is unfounded. 
The Government is not so timid or wicked or foolish as this rumour 
suggests. It is sufficiently equipped to put down the Congress dele¬ 
gates. I do not believe that the Government would like to sur¬ 
vive with Colonel Pratapsingh’s help. I am told, however, that 
the simple-minded mill-workers have been frightened and feel 
agitated. No one should hear such rumours or, having heard 
them, spread them further. If there is danger of any kind, the 
Congress will let the people know. It is a sign of cowardice to get 
frightened by any and every kind of rumour, and cowards cannot 
win Swaraj or preserve it after winning it. Such fear, moreover, 
is also a sign of lack of faith in God. Why can we not tell ourselves, 
“God’s will be done”, and remain calm? 

Let us suppose, however, that Colonel Pratapsinghji arrives 
with his men. Is that any reason to get firightened? He, too, is one 
of us. His men also are our own people. We should offer him our 
services, welcome him and cheerfully face his men’s bullets as well. 
Why should we at all give them a chance to shoot? Will they molest 
people going about their way peacefully? If they do, we 
may let them and continue on our way. Will they snatch away 
our khadi caps? If they try to, we should hold fast to our caps 
and submit to the blows. If, despite that, they succeed in snatching 
away the cap, we should put on another, come out again and sub¬ 
mit to more blows. In the end, they will get weary of the business. 
Those who cannot submit to blows may not pass along the road 
on which they are stationed, but should not in any case put away 
the white cap. A vegetarian, for instance, will not go to any 
coimtry, like the Arctic region, in which he cannot live without 
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meat. If by chance he finds himself in such a place, he will meet 
death but not eat meat. That alone is dharma which is followed 
at the cost of one’s life; anything else is mere convenience or 
amusement. 

If we have resolved to give up fear of white soldiers, why 
should we fear Colonel Pratapsingh’s brown men? 

Fear is a sign of our harbouring violence and hostility. Aiiy« 
one whom we regard as an enemy is sure to become so. If we 
treat even an enemy as a friend, he will certainly become one in 
the course of time. Man is made by his thoughts. We reap as we 
sow. It cannot happen that one sows friendship and reaps enmity. 
Our non-co-operation is a means of winning over even an enemy 
with love. 

This is not only the Hindus’ dharma, Islam teaches the same 
thing. It gives the first place to patience. It has room for war, but 
only as a last resort and when one’s side is less numerous than 
the tyrant’s, when refusing to fight may be a sign of cowardice 
and when the person who leads the host into the battle is an illus¬ 
trious soul trusted by all and without any selfish aim. This is 
not, cannot be, the position in India. We are moz'e numerous than 
the opponent. There is no one to be our leader in fighting. For 
us to fight will be no sign of manliness. Wc have not exhausted 
all other means. We have not yet fully learnt the lesson of peace 
and not completely adopted swadeshi. We have not learnt to 
be truthful; we, Hindus and Muslims, have not yet rid ourselves 
of mutual ill will and a large number of us love co-operation with 
the Government. I have heard many aalims^ say that, in these 
circumstances, fighting will be not jehad but fasad^. 

From the point of view of whichever religion we consider the 
matter, we can arrive at only one conclusion. We wish to con¬ 
quer the enemy with love and, therefore, whether it is a white 
army or a black one which is sent, our attitude towards it should 
be the same. Accordingly, we should be ready to say ‘‘Welcome, 
Colonel”, if Colonel Pratapsinghji, or some other Colonel, does 
indeed come with his men, though I believe that no Colonel 
Pratapsinghji is coming to teach us a lesson. 

^ - Has Das Been Arrested ? 

A similar rumour is afloat about Das having been arrested, 
i certaitily do not believe that he has been arrested. But it is more 
fikely that he has t>een arrested than that Colonel Pratapsingh will 
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be coming. With increasing repression and the clouds in the 
Indian sky constantly changing their colour, how can anyone 
loiow who will be arrested and when? And why should we at all 
care to know who else has been arrested? Even if all the leaders 
be arrested, we will not resort to violence. If we have been la 2 y 
so far, we should start working; if, with the leaders in our midst 
we are inclined to be a little irresponsible, in their absence we 
should take the responsibility upon ourselves and assume leader¬ 
ship. In our struggle, everyone is entitled to be a leader, since the 
leader is one who does greater service. If leadership is for ser¬ 
vice, how can it incite envy? 

We should, therefore, rejoice if Deshbandhu Das has been 
arrested, feel enthused rather than despondent and have hope that 
the hour of our victory is drawing near. We shall get nothing at 
all without being tested and, if we do get anything, we shall not 
be able to retain it. As food taken when one is not hungry is not 
assimilated, likewise the happiness which comes to us without our 
suffering for it can be of no profit to us. We become stronger as 
our bonds break one after one through our internal strength. If, 
however, a person who has been bound for some time is unex¬ 
pectedly set free by somebody else, he seems to behave, actually 
does behave, like one who has been crippled. The same thing 
happens to us. The imprisonment of our leaders, therefore, heralds 
the dawn of our freedom. 

Let us not mind if Lalaji is absent from the Congress, or Das, 
or Mohiuddin, or Phooken from Assam, or Shanti Swarup of Faru- 
khabad, or Harkarannath of Lucknow, or Gupta from Andhra, or 
Yukub Hassan of Madras or Kitchlew or Stokes or Pandit Nekiram, 
or Pandit Sunderlal, or Bhagwandinji, or Pir Badshah Mian, or 
Jitendralal Bannerjee, or Sengupta; what does it matter if they 
or other fighters like them are not present? Let us not mind if 
the Ali Brothers are absent and so is the contingent of brave Sikh 
Sardars. Though they may not be physically present, their souls 
will be with us, will watch the strength we display and judge us. 
They will see whether or not we were worthy of their sacrifices. 
Soldiers are not afraid of being wounded. They know that to be 
wounded is to prove one’s courage, and to prove one’s courage is to 
win. We should cling to our faith that anyone who serves when out¬ 
side the prison serves better still if, though innocent, he is imprisoned. 

To Parsi Brothers anb Sisters 

I know that in many places our Parsi brothers and sisters feel 
uncomfortable and are afraid of Hindus and Muslims. I feel 
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ashamed even to write this. It should be a matter of shame to 
Swarajists if, when we are chanting the mantra of swaraj, any com¬ 
munity or innocent person ha.s reason to feel appreiicnsivc. At any 
rate I assure our Parsi brothers and sistens that hundreds of Hin¬ 
dus and Muslims arc ready to lay down their lives for them and 
for other small communities like the Christians. Perhaps some 
British officials are frightening them, deliberately or otherwise. 
But it becomes Parsi friends not to let others frighten them; they 
should, instead, regard Hindus and Muslims as their brothers and 
trust them. Let us resolve that we shall die at one another’s 
hands or be saved by one another. Trust begets trust, while dis¬ 
trust produces greater distrust. 

\^ile giving this assurance, I advise Parsi friends, wherever 
they feel the slightest concern, to inform the Congress or the Khila- 
fat office in the area; those in charge of the offices will not fail to 
make arrangements to protect them. Many Parsi brothers told 
me in Bombay that several Memons had given full protection to 
Parsi men and women. Parsi families were given shelter in some 
Marwari homes. I am sure there are no Parsis who believe that 
the entire Hindu or the entire Muslim community has turned 
against them and the Christians. 

Some Parsi friends write to me about the losses they have suffer¬ 
ed. The only consolation I can give them is that I am con¬ 
sulting Parsi leaders to see if we can set up a committee to look 
into such cases. If such a committee is formed, arrangements will 
be made to compensate ail those who have incurred losses and who 
cannot overlook them. Personally, I do not wish that any Parsi 
should approach the Government for compensation. 

Kapadvanj and Thasra 

Some cultivators inform me that this year the crop in some 
places in the Kapadvanj and Thasra talukas has been less than 
four annas and in others between four and six annas, and they 
ask me what they should do in these circumstances. As a non-co¬ 
operator, the only advice I can give is that they should not 
approach the Government for relief; however, if they have courage 
they can notify the Government that they are unable to pay the 
assessed revenue as the crop has been less than four annas. If 
the Government does not accept the cultivators’ assessment, let 
it nominate a panchy on which it and the culrivators win be re¬ 
presented equally. Both parties should abide by the pancMs 


* A bo^4 of arbitrators 
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award. Should the Government refuse to accept the proposal for 
a panch, cultivators can decline to pay the revenue and let the 
Government collect it by auctioning their belongings. Before 
taking such a step, however, cultivators should consider the matter 
from every point of view. 

1. Will they remain imited? 

2. Can they suffer their cattle, utensils and other household 
goods being auctioned? 

3. Can they remain peaceful? 

If all these three questions can be answered in the afBrmative, 
they can, as explained above, ask for the appointment of a panch 
and, if this is not agreed to refuse to pay the revenue. The culti¬ 
vators should also bear in mind that the Congress will be able to 
give them no assistance in this struggle which concerns them alone. 
They will have to rely on their own strength. They should have 
competent leaders among them. There should be no room for 
the slightest dishonesty. 

This for relief of the cultivators’ local distress. If they wish to 
join the struggle for swaraj and Kihilafat, they should be ready to 
suffer more. No question about crop-assessment can be raised 
in this connection. Before joining the struggle, they should fully 
adopt swadeshi, persuade the women to do the same and do 
away with the evil of untouchability. Only then wiU they be 
held fit to offer civil disobedience. 

[From Gujarati] 

Navajivan, 11-12-1921 


245. TELEGRAM TO HARILAL GANDHP 

[On or after December 11, 1921} 

WELL DONE GOD BLESS YOU. RAMDAS^, DEVDAS AND OTHERS 
WILL FOLLOW YOU. 

Aaj, 15-12-1921 


1 After his arrest on December 11; he was Gandhiji’s eldest son. 

2 Gandhiji’s third son 



246. TELEGRAM TO DEVDAS GA^HT 


[Sabarmati, 

On or after December 11, 192T[ 


YOU MAY COURT ARREST AT ANY TIME. 


Bapu 


Seven Months with Mahatma Gandhi, p. 171 


247. LETTER TO C. M. DOKE 


Sabarmati, 
December 13 [JS2J]2 

MY DEAR CLEMENT^, 

What a perfect delight to have had your letter! It has re¬ 
vived all the sweetest memories of pleasant companionship. Pray 
send my best love to mother, Olive*, Willie^ and Mrs. Evans. 

I assure you I am doing nothing without prayer. 

Mrs. Gandhi and Ramdas are with me. Devdas is in 
Allahabad. Harilal has just gone to prison in Calcutta as a civil 
resister. Manilal® is attending to Indian Opinion in South Africa. 
Do please write occasionally. 

With our regards to you and Mrs. Clement. 

Tours sincerely^ 

M. K* Gandhi 

From a photostat : G.N* 744 


1 This was seat after the arrest of Harilal Gandhi. 

^Judging from the references to Devdas and Harilal, this letter was evi¬ 
dently written in 1921. 

^ Son of Rev. J. J. Doke who was a close associate of Gandhiji in South 
Africa 

^ Daughter of Rev. Doke 
^ Eldest son of Rev. Doke 
^ G^dhiji’s second soi^ 



248. LETTER TO MATHURADAS TRIKUMJI 

Tuesday, Decemher 13, 1921 

I have your letter. Hope you have recovered from the injuries 
you had received. At present, we must keep fit and be ready 
to receive Goddess Fortune’s favour.* 

[From Gujarati] 

Baptini Prasadi, p. 41 


249. TELEGRAM TO MADAK MOHAN MALAVIYA^ 

[On or after December 14, 19211 

Pandit Malaviyaji 
Benab.es City 

IMPOSSIBLE LEAVE AHMEDABAD. WORiaNG COMMITTEE 
MEETING HERE TWENTY-THIRD WILL GLADLY ATTEND 
YOUR CONFERENCE IF YOU HOLD AHMEDABAD OR 
AFTER CONGRESS WHICH PLEASE ATTEND. 

Gandhi 

From a photostat: S.N. 7715 


1 Literally, wait for Goddess Laishmi to put the auspicious filoA on the 
forehead. 

^ This was in reply to Madan Mohan Malaviya^s telegram of Decem¬ 
ber 14, 1921 which read: ‘Thanks for telegram* Arriving Ashram eighteenth. 
Convening conference of representatives of all parties at Bombay on 22nd 
23rd to consider what xmited action should be taken in present situation. 
Trust you attend. Wire’\ 
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APPENDIX I 

PROF. T. L. VASWANPS REPLP 


DEAR SIR, 

Your letter dated 30th reached me by post yesterday. 

I could have no objection to a friendly meeting. I am still of opinion that 
a meeting in the mood reflected in your letters will be fruitless. In your last 
letter, indeed, you seem to suspect that I am an ‘‘agitator’’ using that mock- 
trial as a “political dodge”, and “the unhappiness of my friend” for “the pur¬ 
poses of political agitation.” For the love and esteem I have for friends in 
Europe, for the reverence I have for her poets and prophets of freedom, I must 
bear with what my European brethren in this country may say of me and my 
motives. 

I am glad you say the sentence passed upon my friend seems to be very 
severe. I am an optimist; and I yet hope when you look into the matter 
carefully, you will agree with me, that the sentence is absolutely unjust Justice 
demands his acquittal. 

The “decision of an Indian magistrate”—^you say. As I sat in that room 
hearing the case and then the judgment, I felt my Great Motherland was in¬ 
sulted. It looked as though conviction was pre-arranged. It, certainly, was 
not a judicial trial. 

You say: “There are means open to you for gettmg revision” (of the 
sentence). Why not take them? The only just revision would be the SwamVs ac^ 
quittal But he will not appeal to the higher court. Why not? you ask. Then 
let me quote you this from a letter of the Poet Tagore: “I remember when 
in my school days I used to get blows and insults from a teacher who was 
particularly foul in his language and unjust in his dealings, I refused to complain 
or to cry. In fact I tried to maintain my dignity by ignoring my punishment and thus I 
had my moral victory. Doesn’t it explain the Swami’s attitude? And the long¬ 
er he is locked up, the smaller must look the Government in the eyes of 
honest men. 

Yes,—'there is unrest—and deeper than you may know of. The way 
to lessen it? I indicated it in my last letter. Sind officials must be just and res¬ 
ponsive to the New Spirit. You value ideas, you say, for their worth in prac¬ 
tical application. And it is in practical application that the ideas of freedom 
and equality and justice professed by the official class have failed us again and 
again. From my point of view, indeed, the true idealist is practical and the man sin- 

1 This was written on the “Tilak Day” as indicated in the letter. 
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cerely practical is an idealisti there is idealism in his action. In the sentence inflicted 
on the Swami, I see the desire to show strength. Such strength is weakness. For 
power which tramples upon justice is weakness, —the weakness of violence. 

Your culture and travels notwithstanding, you justify, so it seems to me,— 
the policy of Government. I can account for this only in one way, —^you know 
nothing of the humiliation and sufferings experienced by a subject-nation. 
Dyer shot down between 300 and 400 Indians; and he enjoys a pension of 
;^900 a year and his European admirers presented him a purse, I believe, of 
about ;^30,000! But innocent Indians, like the Swami, are rotting in jail—for 
loving their country! There was a time British officials were credited with 
great virtues, —tolerance, sympathy, justice; and even in 1914 when the War 
broke out, the National Congress resolved that “India would stand by the 
Empire in all cases and at all ha-zards.’* To-day, the Congress is boycotting the 
visit of the Prince of Wales,—for no fault of His Royal Highness! Why? The 
unrest is deepening everyday. Why? The gulf between the State and the 
Nation, Government and People, is widening day by day. Why? Government 
is only too aioxious to brandish the big stick; Government has faith in force. 

Do you know how many of our young men are in jail to-day for political 
opinions? Writing on the Tilak Day, can I forget that some of the best among 
those who have worked for India have had their patriotism penalized at one 
time or another? Tilak the Scholar, Tilak the Patriot was sent to jail,—^more 
than once. Annie Besant was interned, Lala Lajpat Rai was deported. Bipin 
Chandra Pal was not allowed to enter the Punjab. They were no rebels. But 
they loved India! How many young men in Bengal were sent to jail for the 
politics of national freedom? And some of them,—^how were they sent to jail? 
A Bengali professor was interned,—without being convicted of any crime! He 
was interned in a distant jail,—without the kowledge of his mother. She took 
long to know of her son’s plight. She petitioned for a proper inquiry into her 
son’s case. She was informed that her son was in solitary cdl and had become 
insane! Two ladies were arrested in a village by police. They were sent to 
jail. The press exposed the police zulum. Government confessed the mistake 
and ordered the release. But the ladies were still detained in prison,—^for a 
fortnight! A telegram ordering their release had been mislaid! And after 
their release, no policeman was punished! Only last week, the police fired 
upon an unarmed crowd in Matiari, a village in Sind, one man died; about a 
dozen were wounded; a white-washing official version ran round the Press; 
a non-official version was held back by the telegraph authorities in Sind as 
“objectionable”! The story of Jallianwala is known to you. Where, I ask, where 
in any civilized European country will such things be permitted, to-day? 
Deportations, internments, and imprisonment of innocent men! Flogging and 
whipping and shooting of innocent men! This is the story of India for years 
as of no other country in Europe which I have seen and known. The reason 
is not far to seek. They are free * India is in bondage. 
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I spoke of British Imperialism. I said it was in conflict with the Spirit 
of Man in Asia, in Persia, in Mesopotamia, in Egypt, in India its dominant 
motive has been economic control of the Eastj and here in this country we 
are trying by peaceful swadeshi to resist its “peaceful penetration”. In Egypt and 
and now in Muslim lands,—as in Ireland,—the Empire is in conflict 
with the principle of nationality. But this is a subject which needs a separate 
discussion. 

You refer in your letter to the “true ideal of personal liberty” and ask 
for my remarks. I saw it in the Ga'Zfftte---most hurriedly, I regret; and it is 
not before me at this moment. But I suppose your idea is to show that picket¬ 
ing the liquor shops is in conflict with the true ideal of personal liberty. I 
speak,—subject to correction. I should be sorry, indeed, if you really thought 
picketing inconsistent with personal liberty. Personal liberty is an ideal dear to 
the Frenchman. It is not in conflict with picketing as the Swami practised it. 
His picketing was moral persuasion. Drinking is disallowed in Hindu and 
Muslim scriptures. In a country like India, a national government would 
pass a measure of prohibition. The Government here resists popular opinion 
and national instincts; and the people wish to achieve by picketing what a 
national government easily would, by prohibition, Gokhale, I believe, started 
picketing at Poona years ago and some of the most earnest reformers regard 
picketing a moral duty. Picketing, however, may like several other innocent 
things be abused and become coercion. All intimidation^ coercion^ social boycott^ 
violencey is in conflict with my ideal of personal liberty. I do not know if the Swami 
would, in theory, subscribe entirely to my view of personal liberty. I know 
manyofmyfriendswouldnot; they would not object to putting an end to the 
scandal of liquor-traffic by means of social boycott. One thing I am sure of. 
The Swami was always ^ov persuasion, never for intimidation or coercion. One thing 
I repeat with emphasis. He did not assault a policeman; he did not use any 
criminal force. I asked him the question; his answer was an emphatic no ; 
he would not tell a lie; and I would believe him against all your policemen. 
He did not assault anyone,' I say, and he used no criminal force. But he did 
something more dangerous! He carried on his anti-drink campaign with energy I 
He threatened to reduce revenue derived from an immoral traffic! And a 
giddy Government clutching at a policy of coercion have sentenced him to 12 
months’ rigorous imprisonment to “create impression”! The sentence has 
created “impression.” For as the news will spread form town to town, India 
will know how justice and common sense are mocked in Sind—in this “new 
era” of ‘‘reforms” I 

Tours truly, 
T, L. Vaswani 
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CITIZENS’ APPEAL 

The foUowing appeal sigacd by representatives of all communities was 

issued to the public: ,1 ^ ^ 

The citizens of Bombay will be glad to learn that, thanks to the concerted 

efforts of Hindu, Mussulman and Parsi leaders, peace has been restored m most 

parts of the town. From morning till night they went about in the 
triages, pleading with people to be quiet and to preserve peace, and the 
latter responded to their appeals. Some excitement still, no doubt, prevails in 
a few localities. Everyone should endeavour to restore quiet in those p^ts. 
It behoves us all to forgive and forget the errors of one another. Hindus, 
Mussulmans, Parsis, Christians and Jews, who have their homes in India, ought 
to live as brothers and sisters and bear with the differences and failings of one 
another We have all to be ashamed of the stain on the fair name of Bombay. 
Only by restoring and preserving peace can that stain be wiped out, and we 
appeal to all the citizens of Bombay for hearty co-operation in the matter. 

Tmng India, 24-11-1921 
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CHRONOLOGT 
[August 21—December 14, 1921) 

August 21 : A military proclamation was issued as the Moplahs 
in Malabar rose in revolt on August 20, set up Khilafat raj 
and looted Hindu zemindars. 

August 22 : In Tezpur, at public meeting, Gandhiji lit bonfire 
of foreign cloth. 

August 24 : In Jorhat, received address from ratepayers’ 
Association and Sarbajanik Sabha. 

Left for Tinsulda en route to Dibrugarh. 

August 25 : In Dibrugarh, addressed women’s meeting and public 
meeting. 

August 30 : From Sylhet sent telegram and letter to Vallabhbhai 
Patel suggesting hartal in protest against visit of Prince of Wales. 

August 31 : In Chittagong, spoke giving advice to railway workers 
on strike and telling them how he had successfully guided 
strike of forty thousand workers in South Africa. 

September 1 : In Toung India, wrote on “Ethics of Destruction”, 
replying to C. F. Andrews on burning of foreign cloth; also 
wrote on “National Education” and discussed question of 
medium of instruction. 

September 4 : In Navajivan, wrote on “Moplah Outbreak”, on 
“Preparations for Congress” in Ahmedabad and on his experi¬ 
ences of Assam tour. 

September 5 : Wrote to Vallabhbhai Patel on postponement of 
civil disobedience. 

September 6 : In Calcutta, met Rabindranath Tagore. 

September 7 : Spoke at Punjab Sabha meeting and addressed 
Marwari merchants. 

September 8 : Addressed public meetings on boycott of foreign 
cloth. 

September 10 : Addressed Khilafat volunteers. 

SepUmber 13 : In Midnapore, addressed a meeting. 

September 14 : Mahomed Ali arrested at Waltair on way to 
Malabar. 
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Gandhiji’s message to Bombay citizens on arrest of Mahomed 
AH. 

After September 14 : Addressed circular letter to leaders inviting 
them to meet in Bombay to consider arrest of Ali Brothers and 
others. 

September 15 : Arrived at Madras. 

Interviewed by representatives of Daily Express and Madras 
Mail. 

Spoke at pubHc meeting. 

Appealed to Hindi-lovers to give financial help for spreading 
Hindi in Madras. 

September 16 : In Madras, addressed meetings of women, piece- 
goods merchants and labourers. 

September 17 : In Guddalore, addressed pubHc meeting. 

Left for Porto Novo en route to Kumbakonam. 

Sir Sankaran Nair resigned membership of Council of India. 

September 18 : C. R. Das elected President of Congress. 

In Kumbakonam, Gandhiji spoke at public meeting. 

September 19 : In Trichinopoly, spoke in reply to address by 
the Municipality and Congress Committee. 

September 20: In Srirangam, spoke in reply to municipal address 
and at pubHc meeting. 

September 21 : In Dindigul, spoke in reply to address by Munici- 
cipal Council and at public meeting. 

In Madura, replied to address of welcome. 

September 22 ■' In Madura, issued message on swadeshi and loin¬ 
cloth. In Tiruppathur, spoke at citizens’ meeting. 

Addressed meetings at Kanadukathan, Kottayur and Deva- 
kottah. 

September 23 : Interview to Deshabkimani. 

Spoke at Tinnevelly. 

September 24 : Issued appeal to MusHms of India on arrest of 
AH Brothen. 

September 25 : In Pfavajivan, wrote on Hindu-MusHm unity. 

September 26 : Trial of AH Brothers and others commenced at 
Karachi. 

■ September 27 : In Salem, Gandhiji spoke in reply to Municipal 

■ addre^ and at pubHc meeting. 

■ 28 : In Tirupati, spoke in reply to Municipal address. 
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September 29 : In Toung India, wrote on “Tampering with 
Loyalty” in reply to Bombay Governor’s warning against 
sedition. 

October 1 : In Bellary, replied to Municipal address. 

October 2 : In Maoajivan, wrote on “My Loin-cloth”. 

Sent on his birthday a message on swadeshi to the Bhagini 
Samaj, Bombay. 

October 4 : Issued, with other leaders. Manifesto appealing to 
soldiers and civilians to sever connection with Government. 

October 5 : In a letter to The Bombay Chronicle, appealed to people 
to remain peaceful in the event of his arrest. 

Message to workers of the Ceded Districts. 

October 6 : In Naoajivan, wrote on problems of Indians in East 
Africa. 

October 8 : In Ahmedabad, spoke at meeting of pupils of workers’ 
schools. 

October 9 ; In Ncaajivan, wrote advising observance of strict non¬ 
violence, adoption of swadeshi, etc., in the event of his arrest. 
In Navajivan, in article “Gujarat’s Test”, urged Gujarat to set 
an example by vigorous prosecution of non-co-operation pro¬ 
gramme. 

October 12 : Spoke on swadeshi at Surat. 

October 13 : “The Great Sentinel”, reply to Rabindranath Tagore 
appeared in Toung India. 

October 16 : In JIavajivan, Gandhiji urged Bombay to complete 
swadeshi programme, to be the first province to start peaceful 
revolt in the form of civil disobedience. 

In his notes, in Navajivan, criticized colour bar in Fiji and East 
Afirica and untouchability in India. 

October 19 : Sent telegrams to G. Vijayaraghavachariar and 
Motilal Nehru on powers of Working Committee and A.I.C.C. 
president. 

October 20 : In Toung India, wrote on “The Meaning of the 
Moplah Rising”. 

October 23 : In Ahmedabad, spoke on swadeshi to women. 

In Navajivan, appealed to Ahmedabad workers to give up 
drink habit. 

October 27 : Toung India published Mahomed All’s letter to 
Gandhiji fi:Om Karachi Jail. 

XXI-37 
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In Young India, in his article “Honour the Prince” while 
urging complete boycott of functions, Gandhiji appealed for 
“forbearance towards those who differ from us”. 

In Young India in article “The Secret of It” answered 24 very 
searching questions. 

October 29 : In Ahmedabad, spoke at bonfire of foreign cloth. 

October 31 : Began vow of spinning—to spin half an hour every 
day before the second meal, and to forgo the meal in case 
he failed to do so. 

November 4 : In Delhi, spoke on civil disobedience resolution at 
the A.I.G.C. meeting. 

Movember 5 ; In Delhi, spoke on resolution regarding renouncing 
of government service including service in army. 

November 9 : In Lahore, delivered convocation address at National 
College. 

November 10 : In Lahore, spoke at public meeting on conviction 
of Ali Brothers. 

In Young India article, “The Momentous Issue”, explained 
conditions for civil disobedience. 

November 16 : In Ahmedabad, spoke on birth anniversary of 
Srimad Rajchandra. 

Before November 17 : In message to Bombay public meeting, 
suggested steps to boycott celebrations in honour of Prince 
of Wales. 

November 17 : In Bombay, addressed public meeting urging firm 
adherence to complete non-violence, swadeshi and Hindu- 
Muslim unity. 

Outbreak of riots in Bombay on arrival of Prince of Wales. 

In Young India, in article “Introspection”, Gandhiji explained 
meaning of his threat of suicide if swaraj were not attained 
by end of December. 

November 18 : In “A Deep Stain”, condemned riots in Bombay. 

November 19 : Gommenced fast; appealed to citizens of Bombay 
for peace and communal amity. 

November 20 : Issued appeal to Mavalis of Bombay. 

November 21 : Broke fast at a gathering of Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians and Parsis. In a statement, appealed for commu¬ 
nal harmony. 

22 : His message to co-workers published in Young 
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November 25 : District Magistrate of Allahabad issued notices to 
Congress workers prohibiting meetings regarding civil dis¬ 
obedience. 

November 26 : Viceroy declared Government’s policy on non- 
co-operation in course of reply to Punjab Chamber of Com¬ 
merce deputation. 

Gandhiji issued appeal to citizens of Bombay on communal 
amity. 

November 27 : Issued letter to Liberals on events in Malabar. 

December 2 : Lala Lajpat Rai, K. Santanam and others arrested 
under Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act. 

December 3 : Gandhiji complimented people of Bardoli on 
removal untouchability. 

December 4 : In Navajivan article, characterized love as master 
key of non-co-operation. 

December 6 : Motilal Nehru, Jawaharlal Nehru and others arrested 
at Allahabad under Section 17, Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. 

On or after December 7 : Gandhiji congratulated C. R. Das on 
arrest of his wife and other women of Bengal. 

December 10 : George Joseph, editor of The Independent, sentenced 
to 18 months simple imprisonment. 

G. R. Das arrested at Calcutta. 

December 11 : Harilal Gandhi and other volunteers arrested. 
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Ronaldshay, 534; rumour of ar¬ 
rest of, 546 

Das, Gopabandhu, 263 
Dasgupta, Phanindranath, 393 
Dasharatha, 28, 231 
Dastane, V. V., 236 
Datta, Prcmananda, 442 
Daulatram (Dolatram), Jairam- 
das, see jairamdas daulatram 
(dolatram) 

Dave, Ambalal Sakarlal, 2 
David, 407 

Dayal, Girdhari Lai, 461, 468 
Dayanand Saraswati, 402 
Deepavali, see diwali 
Delhi Resolution; and picketing, 59 
Delhi War Conference, 356 
Desai, Mahadev, 7, 22, 46, 59, 61, 
206, 207, 236, 306, 375, 399, 
426, 555, 556; and G. F. An¬ 
drews, 97-8 

Desai, Valji Govindji, 377 
Deshabhaktan, 173, 455 
Deshahhimaniy 185 

Deshpande, Gangadharrao, 138, 
236, 259, 260, 460, 505; arrest 
of, 309-10 
De Valera, 437 

Devanagri; to strengthen idea of 
one nation, 54 
Devidas, 446 
Dharalas; advice to, 529 
Dharma; 229-32; and compassion, 
6; foreign cloth, 21; au<i 
Hindu-Muslim unity, 262; and 
non-co-operation struggle, 423; 
essentials of, in children’s educa¬ 
tion, 95-6; is one’s personal 
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possession, 202-3; is service to 
Bhangis, 1 

Dhruva, a. B., 392 
Din, Haji Ahmed, 446 
Diwakar, Rangarao Ramachandra, 
259 fn 

Diwali, 272, 335-6; and Muslims, 
337; and swaraj, 96-7; greater self- 
denial and sacrifice during, 130 
Dobbs, W. E. J., 284, 285; apology 
of, 310-1 

Doke, C. M., 568 
Doke, Rev. J. J., 568 fn 
Dominion Home Rule; and India, 
110-1 

Douglas, 498 

Dravidians; and Hindustani, 405 
Dress; radical changes in Gandhi- 
ji’s, 225 

Drinking; among Garasias, 366, 

—mill-workers, 333-4; and 

picketing, 108; and self-purifica¬ 
tion, 20-1 

Durga, 46, 375, 399 
Dutch; South African, sacrifices of, 
129 

Dutt, Aswini Kumar, 91, 440 
Dwarka Maharaj; and repression 
in Sind, 174 

Dyer, Gen., 64, 251, 252, 313, 433, 
513 

Dyerism, 213 

E 

East Africa; and G. F. Andrews, 
301; Indians in, 257-8 
East India Company, 101; and 
indigenous industry, 116; des¬ 
troyed hand-spinning, 547-8; 
forced machine-made goods, 115 
Economic Laws; and morality, 357; 
not immutable, 546 
XXI-38 


Economics; and ethics, no sharp dis¬ 
tinction between, 290 
Education; and admission of 
chama children in schools, 209; 
and non-co-operation, 393-4; 
and women, 227; control of, by 
Municipalities and Government, 
363-5; defects of present system 
of, 38-40; in Assam, 55; in Bar- 
doli, 532-3; in national schools, 
326-9; medium of, 39-40; train¬ 
ing of hand and heart in, 39 
Egyptians; bravery of, 242-3 
Elephants; of Assam, 85-6 
Ellis, T. H., and swadeshi, 508 
English; and Tamil, 233; (a) lang¬ 
uage of international commerce 
and diplomacy, 40, 156 
English Law; disregard of, by whites 
in East Africa, 257 
Englishman; Jawaharlal Nehru on, 
536-7; protection to, 202; system 
of Government of, 503 
Ethics; and Economics, no sharp 
distinction between, 290 
Ethics of Destruction, 244 
Europeans; and Bombay riots, 463 
Evans, Mrs., 568 
Evil; non-co-operate with, 169 
Experts; need for, 179 
Expression; freedom of, 240 

F 

Faging-both-ways, 158 
Faering, Esther, 22 
Famine; and charkha, 238-9; and 
visit of Prince of Wales, 351; 
in Ceded Districts and Orissa, 
277, 288; in Kapadvanj and 
Thasra, 566-7; in Khulna, 21, 28 
Fast; and Gandhiji, 475, 492, — 
every Monday, till swaraj is at- 
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tained, 465 
Fatehali, 174 

Fear; and hypocrisy, 232; of jail 
and Swaraj, 380-1 

Feudatory States; and swaraj, 516 
Forbes Campbell and Co., 343 
Foreign Cloth; advice against buy¬ 
ing, 78; advice to Marwaris on, 
62; and Gandhiji, 45; and hand¬ 
spinning, 441; and Indian eco¬ 
nomy, 290; and non-violence, 
336; and swadeshi, 115; and 
swaraj, 77; and visit of Prince of 
Wales, 462; boycott of, 43, 59, 
80, 189, 194; burning of, 43, 
90, 260, 357, 360-1, 435, —an 
act of self-purification, 21, 359; 
effect of its import on the coun¬ 
try, 129; Gandhiji on, 41-4, 
100-3; in Bombay, 292; in Gau- 
hati, 56; means ruin to India, 
156-7; re-export of, to Smyrna, 
61, 100-3, 325; source of na¬ 
tional degradation, 126; to be 
discarded by all, 150-1; (an) 
untouchable, 127 

Freedom; and power, 525; to fight 
is better than enforced unity, 
319. See also boycott 
Freemantle, a. S,, 427 
Fulohand, 517 

G 

Gapur, K. M., 236 
Gandharva Mahavidyalaya, 445 
Gandhi, Devdas, 46, 350, 555, 568 
Gandhi, Harilal, 567, 568 
Gandhi, Kasturba, 350, 568 
Gandhi, Manilal, 568 
Gandhi, M. K.; (his) advice to co- 
workers after Bombay riots, 477- 
9; (his) advice to mill-workers. 


OF MAHATMA GANDHI 

333-4; and Assam-Bengal Rail¬ 
way Strike, 24-8; as Mahatma, 
353; (his) entry into Malabar 
prohibited, 170-1; on his arrest, 
237-8, 263-5, 361-2; on his in¬ 
consistencies, 437-40; on ques¬ 
tion of offering apology to Gov¬ 
ernment, 504-5; wants foreign 
cloth to be either burnt or sent 
to Smyrna, 61; welcomes cross- 
examination, 129 

Gangadharrao, see deshpande, 
Gangadharrao 
Ganges, 332 

Garasias; advice to, 529 
Gauhati Municipality, 287 
Ghosh, Manmohan, 215 
Ghosh, Motilal, 214, 215 
Ghosh, Sharat Kumar, 95, 166-7 
Gidhaur, Maharaj Bahadur of, 408 
Goat-sacrifice, 273 
God, 472-3,496; and Gandhiji’s fast, 
481; and love, 466; and swadeshi, 
372; as third party between 
Hindus and Muslims, 362; as 
work and wages, 289; does not 
distinguish between high and 
low, 124; each to turn towards, 
193 

Godrej; boycott of, by Govern¬ 
ment, 272 

Gokhale, D. V., 236 
Gokhale, G. K., 421, 537; and 
Gandhiji, 27 

Gokulji, Radhamohan; charges 
against, 35-7 

Good; co-operate with, 169 
Gopalkrishnayya, 16, 387, 455; 

and definition of swaraj, 506-7 
Gopighand; arrest of, 537 
Gorst, Sir John; his Manipur expe¬ 
dition, 30 

Gotla, Shapoorji Behramji, 303 
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Government ■ Service ; boycott of, 275 
Gujarat, Gandhiji’s conditions for 
visiting, 362; non-co-operation 
in, 265-7; testing time for, 422-6 

- ViDYAPITH, 60, 553 

Gupta, 565 
Gupta, N., 89 

Gurkhas; and people of Chittagong, 
399; and railway workers, 25, 90 
Gwalior, Maharaja of, 8 

H 

Habib, Maulvi Saiyed, 35 
Hak, Mazharul, 8 
Hakimji, see khan, Hakim Ajmal 
Handlooms; and national Govern¬ 
ment, 385; and swadeshi, 109 
Hand-spinning, 114, 116, 178-9, 239- 
40; and boycott of foreign cloth, 
441; and Tilak Swaraj Fund, 
108; importance of 403-4, —in 
Denmark, 58; in schools, 39; re¬ 
quires co-operation, 390; (a) 

supplementary occupation for 
labourers, 133. See also swadeshi 
Hand-weaving, 114, 116, 239-40; 
and Tilak Swaraj Fund, 108; 
in Denmark, 58; in schools, 39. 
See also swadeshi 
Hara, 29, 87 
Hargreaves, 402 
Hari, 29, 87 

Harishghandra ; and truth, 472 
Hartal (s); and Assam-Bengal Rail¬ 
way & Steamer Co. workers, 109; 
and labourers in Madras, 131-2; 
and non-co-operators, 166; during 

visit of Prince of Wales, 22, 23, 
504; if Painter entered Ahmed- 
abad, 65; in Guntur and Gandhiji, 
99-100. See also strike (s) 

Hass AN, Imam, 472 


Hassan (Hasan), Yakub, 48, 117, 
118, 121, 127, 131, 138, 236, 455, 
487, 544, 565; apology of, 380; 
arrest of, 383 
Hayat, 98, 176 
Hero-worship, 73 
Himalayas, 167 

Hind Swarajj 30; on the people of 
Assam, 53 

Hindi; spreading of, in Madras, 107 
{The) Hindu, 225 

Hindu-Muslim Unity, 97, 142, 153, 
161, 178, 182, 191-2, 202, 204, 
216-7, 223, 269, 276, 292, 317- 
20, 355-6, 362-3, 383, 424, 441, 
467, 525, 539, 554; and Ali Bro¬ 
thers, 149, 170; and conversion 
of Hindus, 120; and dharma, 
262; and individual civil disobe¬ 
dience, 412; and Khilafat, 10; 
and Moplahs, 99, 112, 118, 134, 
146; and other communities, 413, 
466, 481-2, 501-3, 521-2; and 
self-purification, 267; and swa- 
raj, 77, 420, 460, —and violence, 
71; (a) condition for swaraj, 50, 
198; meaning of, 203; through 
charkha, 136; through swadeshi, 
122, 198, 210 

Hinduism, 137, 175, 186, 199, 214, 
218, 245-50, 358, 393; and ava- 
tars, 73; and caste system, 132; 
and killing of Muslims for saving 
cows, 203; and Rajput kings, 70; 
and untouchability, 157, 184, 302; 
gives equal rights to all, 160; re¬ 
generation of, 259; sanatana, 391 
Hindus; and animal sacrifice, 273-4; 
and Antyajas, 398; and conver¬ 
sion to Islam, 120; and cow, 74- 
5, 293; and Khilafat, 10, 177; 
and Moplahs, 117, 321, 513, 544; 
and MusUms, 63, 526; and Parsi 
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MavaliSj 469 j and untouchabi- 
lity, 146, 155, 369; Government 
cannot divide Mussulmans and, 
383; training of, for self-protec¬ 
tion, 172; treatment of, in 
Afghani- stan, 394-5 
Hindustani; and All-India Congress 
Committee, 405-6; in Assam, 88 
Hiranyakashipu, 231, 402 
Hobhouse, Emily; courage of, 321 
Home-rule, 228 
Huggins, J. R., 177 
Hunger-strike; in jails by non-co¬ 
operators, 377-8 
Hussain, Mahomed, 383 
Hussain, Yakub, m hassan (hasan), 
Yakub 

Hussein, Imam, 472 
Hyde, 515 

Hypocrisy; and fear, 232 

I 

Id, 74 

Images; aid to worship, 249 
Imperial Gazeteer of Mia; and the 
Moplahs, 72 

Imprisonment; and swaraj, 539; (an) 
incentive to national growth, 
381; meaning of 378-9 
Independent, 47, 225, 550, 555-6 
Indian Crafts; exhibition at Ahme- 
dabad, 145 

Indian Daily Telegraph, 157 
Indian National Congress, 59, 83, 
119, 148, 166, 178, 205-7, 222- 
3, 332, 397, 398; Ahmedabad 
session, preparations for, 50-2, 
142-6, 173, 303, 342-3, 422, 445, 
522-4; and Moplah revolt, 217, 
—relief to converted Hindus, 
121; and Muslim non-co-opera- 
tors, 383; and quation of tem- 
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pie-entry, 178; and swaraj, 136, 
360, 541-2; and tampering with 
loyalty of sepoy, 221; arrest of 
leaders not to stop holding its 
session, 552; collections of, 315- 
6; delegates to, 535, 563; in¬ 
quiry by, into acts of Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment, 386; President and the 
Working Committee of, 412; to 
help in verification of rumours, 
499 

Indian Opinion, 568 
{The) Indian Social Reformer, 98 fn, 418 
Indians; in East Africa, charges 
against, 258 
Indu, 47 

Inter-dining, 187-8; and untouch- 
ability, 509; in Hinduism, 246-7 
Inter-marriage, 187-8; and un- 
touchability, 509; in Hinduism, 
246-7 

Islam, 69, 133, 137, 148, 149, 192, 
194,216,217, 221,282, 322,356; 
and cow-slaughter, 363; and 
Europe, 69; and forcible conver¬ 
sion, 120-1, 203-4; and Moplahs, 
71, 513; forbids killing in anger, 
197; political power and spiritual 
force of, 66; spread of, through 
love, 551 

Islamic Kingdom; British belief in 
its establishment in India, 320 
Islamic Law, 349 
ISMAILI Firka Jamat, 372 
Iyengar, Ramaswami, 455 
Iyer (of Deskahhaktan), 455 
Iyer, Krishnaswami, 215 
Iyer, S. Govindswami, 549 

J 

Jaodish, Babu, 91, 440 
Jai, Meghraj, 61 
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Jain Apasras^ 60 
Jainism, 432 

Jains; and killing, 431-3 
Jairamdas Daulatram (Dolatram), 
138, 236 

Jallianwala Bagh, 149, 221, 275, 
313, 320; and Pairakhan, 446; 
and Swaraj, 132 
Jamui, P. S., 408 
Janaka, 6 
Janmashiami, 47 

Japan; abolition of untouch ability 
in, 186; awakening of, 292; im¬ 
port of khadi from, 255 
Jayakar, M. R., 236, 469, 514, 540 
Jayasinhani, a. H., 454 
Jaziya; and Hindus of Afghanistan, 
395 

Jekyll, Dr,, 515 

Jews; and Hindus and Mtislims, 466 
Jinavijayji, 434 
Joan of Arc, 437 
Johnson, Col. Frank, 64 
Johnson, W. E., 508, 509 
Joseph, George, 550 
Joseph, Prophet, 419 
JOSHI, 91 

Journal of Political Mission to Afghani^ 
Stan, 394 

K 

Kabir, 291 

Kachalia, (Ahmed) Mohamed; 

example of, 130 
Kadar, Gulam, 35 
Kajimali, Mahomed, 442 
Kali; virtue rare in age of, 431 
Kali, see bhadrakali 
Kallenbach, H., 42 fn 
Kalyanjee, Ramjee, 114/«, 127,461 
Kanttkar, a. G., 304 
Karachi Resolution, 274-5, 535; 


manifesto on, 314-5, 344, 446 
Karim, Abdul, 446 
KIasturi, see aiyangar, Kasturiranga 
Kaye; and the 1857 revolt, 386 
Kelkar, N. G., 138, 236 
Kellock, Rev. J., 475 
Kelvin, Lord, 449 
Khaddar (Khadi), see swadeshi 
Khalifa, 177, 356 
Khaliquzzaman, 236 
Khalsa Dewan Association, 61 
Khambhatta, Behramji, 304 
Khan, Hakim Ajmal, 138, 190, 236, 
411 

Khan, Akhtar Ali, 35 
Khan, Mahomed Sami-ulla, 37 
Khan, Zafar Ali, 35, 421 
Khare, N. M,, 445 
Khatri, Ahmed Haji Siddick, 236, 
318, 436, 459, 480 
Khilafat; and Afghanistan, 112; and 
boycott, 90; and Christianity, 69; 
and Congress, 142, 223; and cow- 
protection, 317-8; and dominion 
status, 110; and Hindus, 10; and 
Indian Muslims, 57, 63-4; and 
Islam, 125, 216-7; and Mahomed 
All’s imprisonment, 120; and 
Muslims, 57, 63-4, 75, 293; and 
non-violence, 72; and swadeshi, 
254, 279; meaning of, 66-70; 
Syed Mahmud’s book on, 34-5 

— Committee, 74, 224; and relief to 
Malabar Hindus, 121; and veri¬ 
fication of rumours, 499 

— Conference; resolution of, 274-5 

— Fund, 88, 350 
Khwaja, 138 

Kidwai, Mushir Husen, 236 
Kidwai, Shafique Rahman, 383 
Kitghlew, Saifuddin, 148, 285, 348, 
444, 565 

KrrCHNER, Lord, 538 
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Knowledge; meaning of, 327 
Koran, 135, 246, 445, 447, 453, 466, 
484, 502, 560; and the Penal Code 
423; on forcible conversion, 217 
Kothari, Manilal, 196 
Krishna, 2, 105, 515 
Krishnanand, Swami, 106; arrest 
of, 14-5 

Kshatriyas; and the spirit of sacri¬ 
fice, 425; defend the weak, 367-8 
Kukisj 31, 386 
Kumar Raja, 242 
Kumbh Fair; and Hardwar, 258 
Kumbhakarna, 44 
Kumudbehn, see yagnik, Mrs. 

Kumudbehn 
Kunvarji, 562 

L 

Labour; dignity of, 12, —and char- 
kha, 123, 289 

Labourers; and employers, 132-3; 
and Gandhiji, 27-8; hand-spin¬ 
ning and hand-weaving as sup¬ 
plementary occupation for, 133-4; 
in Assam, 20, 54, 57, 109, 

—Assam-Bcngal Railway strike, 
24-6 

Lahore Municipality, 210; and 
resolution on removal of sta¬ 
tue of Sir John Lawrence, 449-51 
Lajpat Rai, 62, 138, 236, 252, 260 
fii, 278, 401 to 403, 531, 532, 
551, 565; arrest of, 537, 538 
Lakshmi, 335 
IiAL, 392 

Lal, Avadh Behari, 391 
Lal, Rajendra, 274 
Lalaji, see lajpat rai 
Lalkhan; arrest of, 537 

see LOIN-CLOTH 

300 


Law-courts; boycott of, 193 
Lawrence, Lord, 421, 537 
Lawyers; and non-co-operation, 12, 
37, 55, 90; and swadeshi, 152 
League of Nations; and arbitra¬ 
tion of the Khilafat, 110 
Lincoln, Abraham, 68 
Liquor-licensing Law; Prajabandhu 
on, 66 

Liquor Shops; and picketing, 181 
Lloyd, Sir George, 484 
Lloyd George, 110 
Loin-cloth, 178, 182, 183, 190, 225- 
7, 277, 280, 339; Gandhiji’s rea¬ 
sons for adopting it, 180-1 
Lokamanya, see tilak, Bal Ganga- 
dhar 

Love; as sovereign remedy, 519-20; 
tyranny of, 288 

M 

Macdonald, George, 441 
Machinery; and Gandhiji, 354 
Mackenzie, J. M., 157, 158 
Madhavan, T. K., 185, 187, 188 
Madhva, 402 

Madras; and swadeshi, 232 
Madras Mail) 114 
Mahavira, 6, 60 fn 
Mahammab, Saiyad, 10 
Mahmud, Sycd; his book on Khila¬ 
fat, 34-5 

Mahmudabad, Raja Saheb of, 550 
Majid, Sheikh Abdul, 174 
Malabar; khaddar insulted in, 12 L 
See also moplahs 
— Relief Fund, 311 
Malavtva, Madan Mohan, 393, 
569; on non-co-operation, 46-7 
Malleson; and the revolt of 1857, 
386 

Makes, Jodho, 367 
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Manek, Mulu, 367 
Manigauri, see patel, Manibehn 
Manilal ; and the Government of 
New Zealand, 300-1 
Manusmriti, 35Q fn 

Marriage (s); and ill-matched pairs, 
529; and swadeshi, 528, —and 
weaving in Assam, 55; use of 
khadi in, 300 

Marwaris; and the volimteers, 83; 
in Assam, 56 

Mashruwala, Kishorolal, 306, 307 
Mathuradas Trikumji, 147, 358, 

376, 530, 569 

Mavalis; advice to, 468-70 
Mehta, Jamnadas, 413, 469, 510, 511 
Mehta, Sir Phirozeshah, 213, 537 
Menon, G. Sankara, 187 
Menon, E. K., 58 fn 
Menon, Esther, 22, 58, 59 Jh 
Menon, Keshava, 171 
Merchants; and boycott of foreign 
cloth, 127-8 

Mesopotamia; and Britain, 110 
Mian (Miyan), Pir Badshah, 381, 
441, 565; arrest of, 383 
Mill Cloth; and swadeshi, 254 
Mill-hands; of Ahmedabad, 133; 

of Bombay, advice to, 487 
Mill-owners; and price of cloth, 167 
Minorities; protection of, 501-2 
Mira; and non-co-operation, 519 
Mishra, Bhagirath, 346 
Misra, Harkarannath, 565; arrest 
of, 537 

Moderates; fear violence, 72 
{The) Modern Review, 41, 287, 317 
Modi, H. P., 498 
Mohamed, Safi, 131 
MoHAm, Hasrat, 139, 236, 535; and 
resolution on civil disobedience, 
413 

Mohiuddin, Maulana, 531, 565; 


arrest of, 537 
Moksha\ views on, 376 
Moore, Robert, 36 
Moplah(s) ; and Hindu-Muslim unity, 
134, 216-8; and Muslims, 118, 
355-6; and non-co-operation, 70- 
2; and non-co-operators, 513; 
and non-violence, 113; brave and 
god-fearing, 72; control of, 113; 
have committed sin against country 
and Khilafat, 120; outbreak in 
Malabar, 47-8, 112, 204, 320-2, 
—and Swaraj, 172, —and wrongs 
to Hindus, 152, 203-4, —forcible 
conversion, 512; problem of, 542-4 
Morality; among Parsis, 79, 82; 
and Bombay riots, 483; and lack 
of occupation, 43 
Moti Babu, see ghosh, Motilal 
Motor Gars; and Gandhiji, 354 
Mujadid, Pir, 310, 361; arrest of, 383 
Mukherjee, Sir Ashutosh, 409 
Mukherji, Satischandra, 555 
Municipality; and Government of 
Bombay, 342; imposed on Ghi- 
rala-Perala, 16-8, 121-2; strength 
of, in Gujarat, 363-5 
Munje, B. S., 236 
Muslims; and Ali Brothers, 63-4; 
and cow-slaughter, 6, 74-5; and 
Diwali, 337; and forcible conver¬ 
sion, 120-1; and Gandhiji, 479-80; 
and Hindus, 526; and India, 192; 
and Khilafat, 177; and Parsi 
Mavalis, 469; and picketing of 
wine-shops, 325; and Smyrna 
Fund, 205; and Turkey, 111; 
fakirs among, 82; Moplah revolt, 
test for, 321; of India and 
abroad, 483; of Sylhet, 88; under 
Swaraj, 354 

Mystety of the Mehahhctfota, 102 
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N 

Nagpur Resolution, 299 
Naidu, C. V.; Gandhiji’s advice on 
civil disobedience to, 511, 512 
Naidu, Sarojini, 138, 236, 274, 278, 
460, 469, 497, 498; on swadeshi, 
34 

Naidu, Venkatarangam, 131 
Nair Samajams, 186 
Nankana Saheb Tragedy; and 
Ptinjab tragedy, 62 
Narayana Guru, 185 
Natarajan, 98, 498 
National Language, 156 
National Muslim University, 383 
Kavajivan, 7, 60, 225, 257, 299, 322, 
337, 338, 362, 366, 457, 557 
Nehru, Jawabarlal, 138, 207, 236, 
550, 555 fm and U.P, Poli¬ 
tical Conference at Agra, 452-4, 
535-7 

Nehru, Motilal, 78, 83, 190, 236 
305, 306, 315, 397, 427, 550, 555 
fn, 556; and All-India Congress 
Committee, 336 
Nehru, Mrs. Motilal, 555 
Nehru, Shamlal, 550 
Nilkanth, Krishnaji, 236 
Nirmaldas, 446 
Nizam, 271 

Non-co-operation; 193, 272, 291, 
484, 564; and AH Brothers, 
63-4, 281-3, —their arrest, 89- 
90; and Assamese, 57-8; 
and boycott of courts, 12; and 
children, 95; and Chirala- 
Perala, 16-8; and Christians, 13- 
4; and civil disobedience, 110, 
396; and communal amity, 521- 
2; and compassion, 428-9; and 
Gemgress Resolution, 274-7; and 


disaffection, 35; and education, 
55, 392-4; and English news¬ 
papers, 141; and foreign cloth, 
boycott of, 114, —burning of, 100- 
3; and Government, 118, 537-9, 
—and hartal, 100; and Indian 
National Congress, 540-2; and 
Indian States, 443-4; and law¬ 
yers, 95, —in Assam, 55, —in 
Nagpur, 37; and love, 519-20; and 
Moplahs, 108, 113, 116, 120-1; and 
municipalities, 32; and non-vio¬ 
lence, 355,433,445, 512; and Paint¬ 
er, 64; and Parsis, 80; and ques¬ 
tion of Gandhiji’s arrest, 410; and 
religion, 70; and self-purification, 
80, 106, 164; and spinning-wheel, 
4; and students, in Bengal, 103- 
4, —of Vizagapatam medical col¬ 
lege, 482; and swadeshi, 216; 
and Swaraj, 20, 352-7; and un- 
touchability, 368-70; control of, 
495-6; in Andhra, 8-10; in 
Assam, 88; in Bardoli, 532-4, — 
and Anand, 489-92; in Bihar, 8; 
in Bombay lost its moral balance, 
483; in Gujarat, 265-7, —and 
Gujaratis, 234; in Gwalior, 7-8; 
in Korea, 36; in Malabar* 487; 
in Rander, 325; malicious mis¬ 
representation of, 165-8; to save 
people from being cheated, 52; 
with evil, 169. See also civil dis¬ 
obedience 

Non-go-opbrators; and Barisal Dis¬ 
trict Propaganda Committee, 165; 
and Bombay riots, 464; and- Gov 
emment, 172; and meaning of 
peace, 482; and Moplahs, 48, 120, 
544; and visit of Prince of Wales, 
505; imprisonment of, 181 

Non-violence, see ahimsa 

Babu, 383 
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O 

Obstinate, 158 

O’Dwyer, Sir Michael, 171, 251, 
311, 355, 432, 513 
Olive, 568 

Opinion; expression of, 353 
Opium; habit among Garasias, 366, 
in Assam, 30, 55 
Optimist, 331 
Ormuzd, 515 

P 

Pachusan, 60 

Painter, 64, 65; his opposition to 
Swadeshi, 32 
Pairakhan, 446 

Pal, Bipin Chandra; and Gandhi- 
jh 46 

Pandavas, 87, 285 
Parasram, 399 

Parsi(s); and Bombay riots, 463; 
and Hindus and Muslims, 466; 
and meat-eating, 82; benevolence 
of, 79-80; drinking among 81 
Partition; of Bengal and swadeshi 
movement, 78 
Patel, Dahyabhai, 19 fn 
Patel, Dinbai, 300 
Patel, Manibehn, 18, 60, 208 
Patel, Vallabhbhai Jhaverbhai, 19 
fn, 22, 23, 59, 138, 236, 359, 360 
Patel, Vithalbhai, 18, 138, 142, 143, 
208 

Patriotism; ideal of, 471-2 
Pattani, Prabhashanker, 195 
Paul, K. T, 498 
Paul, St.; on charity, 69 
Pavri, Dr., 497 
Peace, 482; and religion, 484 
Peace and Order Association, 388, 
389 

Peasantry; and charkha, 123 


Peterson, Anne Marie, 59 
Petit, 305 
Petit, Dinshaw, 207 
Petit, Mrs. Dinshaw, 207 
Petit, Jehangir, 340 
Phooken, 29, 242, 531, 565; arrest 
of, 537 

Picketing, 108; and love, 171-2; and 
non-violence, 83; in Bengal, 256, 
—of examination by students, 104 
Piece-goods Merchants Associa¬ 
tion; and swadeshi, 129-30 
Pindaris; and the Assamese, 30 
Pinjrapoles, 244 

Pledge; to be scrupulously kept, 229 
Pliable, 158 
Pope(s); and papacy, 69 
Prahlad, 402, 407, 419, 470 
Prajabandhu; on Liquor-licensing Law, 
65 

Prakasam, T., 8, 139, 443 
Prasad, Rajendra, 138, 236 
Prasanna Babu, 441 
Pratapsingh, GoL; and Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress, 563-4 
Pravasi, 393 
Price, 15, 16 
{The) Prince and Cur die, 441 
Princes; of Kathiawar and their 
relations with people, 341 
Prophet, 217, 485; and Khilafat, 
69; perversion of teaching of, 
by Moplahs, 321 
Provincial Autonomy, 396 
Public Opinion ; and Government 
policy, 240-2. See also repressive 

LAWS COMMITTEE 

PuDUKKOTTAi; Gandhiji’s entry into, 
prohibited, 212 

PuNAWALA, Fidahussain Daudbhai; 

and swadeshi, 373-4 
Punjab Sabha, 61 

Punjab Wrongs, 61, 110, 160, 177, 
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180, 182 to 184, 189, 191, 194, 
197, 201, 223, 268, 276, 279; and 
Congress Resolution, 142; and 
Dominion Home Rule in India 
111; conditions for redress of, 
146 

PuRANAS, 246; and Shonitpur, 87 
Purification, 163; of mind achieved 
by mental yajna, 400 
PURUSHOTTAM, Laxmidas, 270 
Purushottamdas, 498 
Pussyfoot, se: Johnson, W. E. 
Pyarelal, 556 

R 

Radha, 105 
Rahim, 272 

Rai, Lajpat, see lajpat rai 
Railways; and Gandhiji, 84, 354; 
uses of, 440 

Raipur Municipality; and swa- 
deshi, 31-2 

Rajasthan Seva Sangh, 377 
Rajohandra; birth anniversary of, 

427-35 

Rajagopalachari, G., 59, 127, 138, 
184, 185, 206, 225, 232, 233, 236, 
260 A 315, 544 

Rajan, Dr. T. S. S,, 127, 136, 147, 
159, 188, 190, 206, 225; and 
Gandhiji, 97 

Rajendra, see prasad, Rajendra 
Rama, 105, 175, 195, 231, 272, 285, 
367, 372, 425, 453, 489, 515 
Ramachandra, see rama 
Ramacharitamanasa^ 5 fn 
Ramakant; and Gandhiji, 47 
Ramakrishna Mission, 93 
Ramamurti, 384 
Ramamurti, G. S., 392 
Ramanuja, 137, 157, 213, 214, 402 
Rmm^^ana^ 249, 453 


Ramzan, Mahomed, 446 
Rana, Kumbha, 519 
Ranade, Mahadev Govind, 215 
Ranjit, 207, 556 
Rao, D. V,, 515 

Rao, G. Harisarvottam, 236, 238, 383 
Rao, G. V. Subba, 306 
Rao, Gudur Ramachandra, 236 
Rashidud Mian, Badshah Mian 
Abu Khalid, 78 
Rashtriya Stree Sabha, 278 
Ravana, 44, 127, 141, 195, 231, 
285, 515 

Ravanarajya, 141, 199 
Ray, Prafulla Chandra, 296, 308, 
338, 361 

Ray, S. N.; on picketing by stu¬ 
dents, 103-4 

Reading, Lord, 222, 283, 284, 455; 
and Mahomed All’s arrest, 170; 
and Swaraj, 96; and teachers, 327 
Ready-to-halt, 158 
Reason; appeal to, 288 
Reforms; by constitutional means, 68 
Religion, 174; and irreligion, 169; 
and patriotism, 218; and politics, 
113; and soldiers, 149; and swa- 
raj, 318; and tapascharya, 6; tole¬ 
ration in, 319-20 
RentiOf see charkha 
Repression; during visit of Prince of 
Wales, 351; in States, 8 
Repressive Laws Committee; report 
of, 251-2. See also public opinion 
Riot; in Bombay, 461-5 
Riversteam Navigation Company; 

advice to workers of, 133 
Roman Catholic Church; and poli¬ 
tical power, 66 

Ronaldshay, Lord; and G. R. Das, 
534 

Rowlatt Act, 18, 36, 234, 235 
Roy, Dr., 225, 440, 441 
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Rudra, 87 

Rumours; not to be believed, 499 
Russia; and India, 158; education 
in, 393 

Rustomji, Parsi, 375 
Ryots; and zemindars, 317 

S 

Sabarmati Ashram, 58, 59, 207, 208 
Sadakat Ashram, 8 
Sanatani; explained, 245-6 
Sanj Vartaman, 79 fn 
Sankara, 137, 157, 213, 214 
Santanam 537 
Sarabhai, Anasuya, 236 
Sarup, 207, 556 
Sarvajanik Mitra Manual, 126 
Sathe, 469; and khadi cap, 507 
Satyagraha; against indecent cus¬ 
toms, 528-9; and freedom, 525; 
and Punjab, 355 
Satyagraha Ashram, 179 
Satyagrahis; and faith in God, 470 
Satyamurti, S., 118, 131 
Scouts Organizations, 304 
Secrecy; no room for, 128 
Sblt-government; capacity for, 64 
Self-purification, 20-1, 267, 417-8; 
and burning foreign cloth, 359; 
and non-co-operation, 80; as 
foundation of swaraj, 143* 
Self-restraint; in Hinduism, 247 
Sen, Prasanna Kumar, 388, 389 
Sen, Sukhendubikas, 442 . 

Senapati; and Sir John Gorst*s de¬ 
fence of Manipur expedition, 30 
Sengupta, 286, 383, 388, 565; and 
Assam-Bengal Railway Strike, 
378 

Sengupta, Mrs., 286, 378 
{Tke) Sermon on the Mount, 169 
Servant, 556 fn 


(The) Servant of India, 543 
Shankara, see sankara 
SHANKARAGHAR yA(s), 246, 259, 348; of 
Kumbakonam, and ex-communi¬ 
cation of Brahmins, 447 
Shankararaman, M. S., 346 
Shah, Pir Turab Ali, 310 
Shahabad; riots in, 198 
Sharma, Maharaj Vishnu, 174 
Sharma, Nekiram, 464, 505, 565 
Shastras; and self-purification, 370; 
and untouchability, 137; on 
prayaschitta, 121; on subjugation 
of body, 269; to be lived, 290-1 
Sherar, Maulana, 505 
Shethna, Sir Pheroze, 497 
Shiva, 367 

Shivdasani, Ghanshyam Jethanand, 
106 

Shonitpur; and Tezpur, 86-7 
Shouting; unhelpful and dange¬ 
rous, 139 

Shraddhanand, Swami, 3 
Shukla, D. B., 196, 340 
Sikhs; and hand-spinning, 404; and 
Punjab Government, 505-6; sacri¬ 
fice by, 531-2 

Silence, 268-9; daily period of, 97 

Sind; repression in, 106 

Singh, Balwant, 284 

Singh, Dalip, 422 

Singh, Dan, 506 

Singh, Gurdut, 507 

Singh, Khadag, 505 

Singh, Lachhman, 404, 422 

Singh, Mehtab, 506 

Singh, Rao Maheshari Prasad, 408 

Sinha, Lord, 385 

Sinha, Kumar Kalika Prasad; and 
temperence work, 408 
SiRAjULHAQUE, Mahomcd, 442 
SiTA, 105, 127, 141, 339, 367, 515; 
and chastity of Indian women, 
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401; and swadeshi, 338-9 
Smoking in Assam, 56 
Smyrna; re-export of foreign cloth 
to, 325 

— Relief Fund, 88, 135, 159, 205, 
219 

SoBANi, Haji Yusuf, 168 
SoBANi, Umar, 236, 315 
SoBHANi, Azad, 57, 62, 99, 125, 127, 
135, 137, 146, 148, 154, 190, 192, 
225, 226, 236, 242, 243, 274, 
325, 460, 464, 469, 532, 534, 560; 
and Gandhiji’s visit to Bihar, 
73; and people of Faridpur, 79 
Social Persecution; among Hin¬ 
dus and Muslims, 484 
Soldiers; and swaraj, 344 
Song Celestial^ 307 
SOPARIWALA, 315 

Soul; intellect to be devoted to evo¬ 
lution of, 289; purification of, 400 
Soul-force; and civil disobedience, 
419; and fearlessness, 497; and 
ignorant masses, 353-4; and non- 
co-operation, 491; and Parsis, 82 
South Africa; and India, 158; and 
war with the English, 129; Mava- 
lis in India and, 469; strike in, 
led by Gandhiji, 27-8 
Spinning, 288, 372; during strikes, 
164; forgotten in Bengal, 162; 
vow on, 375 

Spinning-wheel, see qharkha 
Spirituality; dearth of, 285 
States; and reforms, 8 
{The) Statesman^ 83, 98, 386 
Stealing; and railway workers, 26 
Stokes, S. E., 138, 236, 260,532, 565 
Strike(s), by workers, 506, —^how 
to conduct, 24-8; in South Africa, 
27, —and Pathans, 27-8; sympa¬ 
thetic, 163-5. See also hartal(s) 
fetONGj-SBO 


Students; non-co-operation by, 229- 
30 

SUBBARAMAYYA, B. L., 236 
Subnum, 43 
SuDHANVA, 419 
Sufdar, Agha, 538 
Suicide; Gandhiji’s reference to, in 
not getting swaraj explained, 331, 
457-9 

Sultan of Turkey, 356 
Sundaiurao, 443 
Sunderlal, 565 
Superstitions, 325-6 
Surat; and swaraj, 142, 143 
SwddeshamUran, 131 
Swadeshi, 11 , 76, 79, 160, 180; and 
A. G. Coubrough, 545-8; and 
ahimsa, 507-8; and Anglo-Indians 
during Bombay riots, 464; and 
Begum Sahiba, 219; and civil 
disobedience, 277, 413, 539; and 
Congress Delegates, 523, 535; and 
Diwali, 336; and faltering weav¬ 
ers, 329; and Fidahussain Daud- 
^ bhai Punawala, 373-4; and foreign 
cloth, 44, 101-3, 115-6, 370-2; 
and God, 372; and Hindu-Mus- 
lim unity, 198; and India, 128; 
and Khilafat, 61; and lawyers, 
152; and merchants, 129; and 
mill cloth, 52-3, 109-10; and non- 
co-operation, 114, 276, 387; and 
Raipur Municipality, 31-2; and 
release of Ali Brothers, 199; 
and self-purification, 267; and 
Mrs. Sengupta, 286; and simpli- 
V city, 81; and Sita, 338-9; and 
soldiers, 149; and subjugation of 
body, 269; and swaraj, 50, 122, 
123-4, 146, 190, 292, 294, 296-8, 
332, 359-63, 397, —and Vizaga- 
patam medical students, 442-3; 
and women of Assam, 29-30, 
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—of Bombay, 278-9; bogus adver¬ 
tisements about, 33-4; campaign 
for, 551-2; exhibition at Ahmeda- 
bad, 145; Hindus and Muslims 
to follow, 134, 191; in Assam, 86; 
in Bardoli, 518, —and Anand, 
489-92; in Barisal, 91; in Bengal, 
77-8; in Chittagong, 89, 389; in 
Gujarat, 143, 2*65; in Madras, 
232, —leaders blamed for un¬ 
satisfactory condition, 206; in 
Malabar, 204; in Punjab, 403; 
in Surat, 280; in theatres, 447-8; 
in United Provinces, 549; official 
opposition to, 32-3; pitfalls in, 254- 
6; war against, 343. See also hand¬ 
spinning and HAND-WEAVING 
Swaraj, 20, 90-1, 326, 354, 420; 
and ahimsa, 71, 72, 117, 140; and 
Ali Brothers, 177, 197, 199; and 
All-India Congress Committee, 
412; and boycott, 5,90, —of foreign 
cloth, 128-30; and brahmacharya, 
371; and civil disobedience, 412- 
3, 493; and coercion, 463, 484-5; 
and Congress Programme, 119; 
and Diwali, 96-7, 272, 336; and 
foreign policy, 316, 516; and 
goondas, 494; and Hindu-Mus- 
lim unity, 10, 183; and imprison¬ 
ment, 379, 550; and labourers 
in tea-plantations, 19-21; and 
lethargy, 393; and minorities, 
410; and Moplah outbreak, 70, 
172; and Muslims, 238; and non- 
co-operation, 20; and obedience 
to laws, 298-300; and religion, 
317-8; and self-purification, 491, 
527; and soldiers, 344; and Surat, 
142, 143; and swadeshi, 78, 116, 
122-4, 149, 160, 178, 189, 190, 
256, 289, 296-8, 359-62, 378, 391, 
397, 402-4, 446, —Gandhiji’s 


appeal to Bengal, 161-3; and 
B.G. Tilak, 125; and imtouch- 
ability, 137, 155, 174, 186, 200, 
266, 554; as brotherhood, 105; 
conditions for, 50, 77, 146, 310, 
362-3, 526, —purity, 106, —self- 
control, 439-40; definition of, 
506-7; Gandhiji on attainment 
of, 395, 458, 557-9 
Swaraj Sabha, 462 
Swarajya, 8 
Swargashram, 259 
SwAROOP, Shanti, 565 

T 

Tadpatri; Antyajas, in, 273 
Tagore, Dwijendranath; on burn¬ 
ing of foreign cloth, 244-5 
Tagore, Rabindranath, 98, 141, 

165, 166, 307, 337, 392; and 
charkha, 287-9; and Gandhiji, 83 
Tairsee, 347 

Taiyabji, Abbas, 215, 236, 489, 517, 
524 

Talmud, 466 
Tyabji, Rehana, 45 
Tyagi, Mahavir Prasad; and Gan¬ 
dhiji, 344-6, 406-7; Magistrate’s 
apology to, 310-1; (his) state¬ 
ment in Magistrate’s court, 312; 
trial of, 284-5 

Tapascharya; and compassion, 6 
Teachers; and Lord Reading, 327 
Tea-plantations; and Assamese 
labourers, 109 
Telang, 215 

Telegraphs; uses of, 440 
Temperance, 157, 159, 185, 213, 
408, 490; in Karur, 212; refe¬ 
rendum by Nagpur Municipality 
on, 220; through swadeshi, 210 
Temple-entry; and untouchabi- 
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lity, 186-8 
Tersi, Lakshmi, 236 
Tezpur; and Shonitpur, 86-7 
Thadani, N. V.; on burning of 
foreign cloth, 100, 103 
Thakur, Rabindranath, see tagore, 
Rabindranath 

Thana Municipality, 210 
Thermopylae; battle of, and Barda, 
367 

Thomas, 171 

Tilak, Bal Gangadhar, 9; and Bha^ 
garni Gita, 277; and swaraj, 125 
— Swaraj Fund, 14, 61, 75, 77, 
92, 135, 154, 155, 159, 168, 169, 
183, 188, 212, 266, 272, 276, 292, 
300, 521; criticism of adminis¬ 
tration of, 315; Gandhiji on its 
utilization, 107-8 
Titles; boycott of, 193 
Tirthankar Mahavir, Swami, 4, 6 
To Awaking India, 260 
Tolerance; essential in non-co- 
operation, 170 

Tolstoy, Count Leo; and Gandhi¬ 
ji, 354 

Transvaal Immigration Law; its 
defiance by Indians, 415 
Tribes; on the frontier and India, 
111-2 

{The) Tribune, 532 
Truth, 13, 14, 472-5 
Tulsidas, 453, 474, 519 
Turkey; England*s betrayal of, 34-5 
Turkish Empire, 66 
Turks; and Europeans, 193; preju¬ 
dice against, 69 

U ^ 

XJdharam Dharamdas, 343 
Union Jack, 313, 403 
Untouchability, 1-3, 132, 304, 368- 


70, 509, 552-4; and G, F. Andrews, 
41; and charkha, 123; and 
Hinduism, 250; and Hindus’ 
duty, 280, 398-9; and self-puri¬ 
fication, 267; and swaraj, 137, 
146, 169, 174; and visit of 

Prince of Wales, 365; (a) blot, 
on Hindus, 155, —on nationalism, 
412; Hindus guilty of Dyerism 
in regard to, 199, 402; in 
Bardoli, 490, 517; in Gujarat, 
273, 424, —its removal a con¬ 
dition for Gandhiji’s visit, 335, 
362; in Kathiawar, 341; in 
Madras Presidency, 131-2, 157, 
159-61, 183, 184, 191, 199, 209, 
211-A, 233, 245, 512; in schools, 
143, 209, 446; in Shastras, 358, 
392-3 

Upanishads, 214, 246 
Urmila Devi, 207 
Usha, 29 

V 

Vaccination; Gandhiji’s dislike for, 
512 

Vaidya, Narayanrao, T., 37 
Vaisyas; dharma of, 433-4 
Vallabhbhai, see patel, Vallabhbhai 
Varadarajulu, 383, 455; arrest of, 
380 

Vamashrama, 211, 246-7, 447 
Vasanta, 392 

Vasantram, Shastri, 1, 2 
Vaswani, Prof. T. L,; on Swami 
Krishnanand, 15, 16 
Vedanta, 549 
Vzuh, 214, 246 

Venkatappayya, Konda, 8, 138, 236; 

and hartal in Guntur, 99-100 
Vbnkatashastri, C. N., 454 
"^Victoria, Qjieen, 158 
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Vijayaraghavaohariar, G., 209, 

211, 305, 375; and Gandhiji, 47 
VijAYRAO, D. S., 236 
Villages; India lives in, 288 
ViMADALAL, 498 
Vincent, Sir William, 254 
Violence; and dharma, 262; and 
Hindu-Muslim unity, 262; dur¬ 
ing Bombay riots, 477-8; Gov¬ 
ernment strengthened by, 492; 
(an) obstacle to swaraj, 49; 
warning against, 134 
ViTHALBHAi, SBB PATEL, Vithalbhai 

w 

Washington, George, 437 
Wales, Prince of, 60, 478, 501, 504, 
505; visit of, 195, 296, 350-2, 379, 
—and Antyajas, 369, —and Parsis 
and Christians, 483, —and people’s 
fair, 372-3, —^boycott of, 22,420-1, 
435-6, 459-62, 496 

Weaving; and labourers, 133; by 
women in Assam, 29-30, 53, 55; 
during strikes, 164; essential for 
India’s existence, 75-7 
Wheat ; Charotar, sacred as com¬ 
pared to American wheat, 370 
Willie, 568 

Women; and charkha, 10-1, 123; and 
foreign cloth, 21, 126-7, 360; 


and spinning in Gujarat, 143; 
and Swadeshi in Assam, 56; and 
weaving in Assam, 29-30, 53-5; 
awakening among, 256; fallen, 
92-55 104-6; Gandhiji’s advice to, 
227-9; heroism of, among Boers, 
425; in Bihar, 76; of Bombay and 
Swadeshi, 293 
Work; as sacrifice, 307-8 
Workers; and employers, to be part¬ 
ners, 261; co-operation of, 478; 
Gandhiji’s advice to, on har¬ 
tal, 506 

Y 

Yagnik, Indulal, 19 
Yagnik, Kumudbehn, 19, 61, 208 
Yasin, a. Mahomed, 511 
Toung India, 7, 41, 46, 47, 58 to 60, 
257, 354, 377, 391 to 393, 401, 
406, 427, 436, 437, 492, 510, 512, 
516 

Yudhishthira, 143 

z 

Zemindars; and ryots, 317 
Zulus; and English courage, 321; 

Gandhiji and revolt of, 437-8 
Zend-avesta, 246, 453, 466 
Zoroaster, Prophet, 81 
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1856 

7-9-1921 

obstinate and pliable 

ready-to-halt and facing- 

botb-ways 

rhyme 
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Obstinate and Pliable 

Ready-to-halt and Facing- 

both-ways 

formula 
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